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PREFACE 


Bj)  AIR  CHIEF  MARSHAL  SIR  WILLIAM  ELLIOT 

Chairman  of  the 

Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs 

Germany  is  not  merely  the  centre  of  Europe  geographically.  Her  pros¬ 
perity,  as  the  last  few  years  have  amply  shown,  is  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  her  neighbours,  and  her  influence  is  correspondingly  great. 
It  therefore  seemed  essential  to  those  responsible  for  the  Survey  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs  that  the  series  should  deal  in  some  detail  with  the  condition 
of  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  with  the  steps  taken  towards 
reconstruction,  particularly  in  the  critical  earlier  stages.  This,  however, 
was  a  vexed  and  complex  problem,  not  easily  understood  without  fami¬ 
liarity,  acquired  at  first  hand,  with  the  problems  which  faced  the  Allied 
officials  working  in  Germany  at  the  time.  It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  the 
Institute  invited  Mr.  Michael  Balfour  to  write  the  account  of  Germany  in 
the  present  volume.  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  trained  as  an  historian  and 
possesses  a  twenty-five  years’  acquaintance  with  Germany.  He  also  served 
in  a  responsible  position  in  the  British  Element  of  the  Control  Commission 
from  1945  to  1947.  But  this  official  background  should  not  be  taken  to 
imply  official  approval  of  his  views;  in  the  preparation  of  this  account  he 
has  not  had  access  to  official  papers,  and  the  views  expressed  in  it  are  his 
own. 

Mr.  Balfour’s  work  covers  approximately  the  period  between  May  1945 
and  December  1946.  This  was  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  un¬ 
happy  periods  in  the  whole  of  German  history,  when,  as  the  result  of  Nazi 
ambition,  the  country  was  overwhelmed  by  great  problems  and  great 
misery.  The  contrast  with  what  followed,  as  well  as  with  what  went 
before,  is  very  striking.  But  it  is  a  contrast  which  the  nature  of  the 
Chatham  House  Survey  of  International  Affairs  prevents  the  reader  from  fol¬ 
lowing  through  in  this  volume  by  itself.  The  never-ending  history  of 
current  events  has  necessarily  to  be  written  and  published  in  successive 
instalments;  and  this  volume  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Hitler's 
Europe 1  and  with  the  volumes  in  the  new  annual  series  beginning  with  the 
Survey  for  1947-8. 2  The  account  of  Germany  in  the  present  volume  happens 
to  be  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  a  dark  hour,  and  it  is  only  in  later 
volumes  of  the  Survey  that  the  light  begins  to  break  through.  If  the  im¬ 
pression  of  Germany  given  by  this  volume  is  one  of  confusion  and  failure, 
let  us  not  forget  how  temporary  that  picture  proved  to  be,  or  deprive  of 

1  Survey  of  International  Affairs,  iggg-igff:  Hitler’s  Europe  (London,  Oxford  University  Press, 

1954)* 

2  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  224-67;  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  61-81  and  150-68;  Survey  for  1951, 
PP-  50-55;  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  55-141. 
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PREFACE 


their  due  credit  for  the  change  those  who  wrestled,  during  these  most 
difficult  months,  with  the  problems  described  here. 

As  things  have  turned  out,  relations  between  the  Germans  and  the  West 
since  1945  have  not  been  poisoned  by  a  sense  of  injustice  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  bad  conscience  on  the  other,  such  as  resulted  from  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  Part  of  the  credit  for  this  may  be  due,  unintentionally,  to  the 
Russians.  But  during  the  period  described  in  this  book  the  British  and 
Americans  did  at  least  preserve  Western  Germany  from  anarchy  and  the 
extremes  of  starvation.  Thereafter  they  had  the  wisdom  to  reverse  the 
policy  laid  down  at  Potsdam  before  its  full  consequences  had  time  to  take 
effect  and  to  establish  the  foundations  for  a  programme  of  fruitful  co¬ 
operation. 

The  volume  also  contains  an  account  of  Austria,  during  approximately 
the  same  period,  by  Mr.  John  Mair;  and  here  again,  Chatham  House  has 
been  fortunate  in  finding  a  writer  with  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  events 
which  he  is  recording.  Mr.  Mair  served  in  the  Political  Division  of  the 
British  Element  of  the  Commission  from  September  1945  to  October  1948. 
But,  like  Mr.  Balfour,  he  has  written  his  account  without  access  to  official 
papers  and  the  views  expressed  by  him  are  his  own. 

The  histories  of  four-Power  control  in  Germany  and  Austria  throw  light 
on  one  another,  and  readers  of  the  Survey  will  perhaps  find  it  convenient 
to  have  the  two  accounts  bound  up  together  in  a  single  volume.  But  each 
of  the  two  writers  is,  of  course,  responsible  only  for  his  own  contribution. 
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I.  FOUR-POWER  CONTROL 
IN  GERMANY 

I945~I946 

BY 

MICHAEL  BALFOUR 


Du  stolzes  Herz,  du  hast  esja  gewollt! 

Du  wolltest  glilcklich  sein,  unendlich  glilcklich, 
Oder  unendlich  elend,  stolzes  Herz, 

Undjetzo  hist  du  elend! 


HEINE 


AUTHOR’S  PREFACE 


Among  the  author’s  first  memories  of  Germany  is  that  of  standing,  as  an 
undergraduate,  in  front  of  a  local  newspaper  office  to  watch  the  election 
results  of  14  September  1930  and  learning  that  the  Nazis  had  become  the 
strongest  party  in  the  Republic.  He  found  the  resulting  situation  of  such 
compelling  interest  that  he  went  back  to  Germany  five  times  before  1939, 
as  well  as  reading  all  the  printed  material  he  could  lay  hands  on  and 
keeping  in  touch  with  German  friends.  For  the  last  three  years  of  the 
war  he  had  access  to  most  of  the  information  reaching  the  Allies  about 
German  civilian  conditions  and  morale.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  June 
1945  and  went  on  to  Berlin  in  the  following  September  as  a  member  of 
the  British  Element  of  the  Control  Commission,  in  which  he  was  from 
April  1946  to  September  1947  Director  of  the  branch  controlling  the 
Information  Services  for  the  German  population.  He  then  resigned  to 
take  up  a  post  in  London,  but  has  since  revisited  Germany  twice. 

These  biographical  details  will  serve  to  explain  the  temptation  he  felt 
when,  late  in  1952,  he  was  asked  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs  whether  he  could  compile  an  account  of  the  early  months  of  the 
occupation.  Yet  it  was  not  an  offer  easy  to  accept.  For  any  adequate 
account  would  dearly  involve  the  collection  of  considerable  factual 
material,  only  available  in  libraries,  whereas  the  author’s  other  commit¬ 
ments  made  any  sustained  research  or  writing  out  of  the  question.  In  the 
event,  this  obstacle  was  removed  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  his  wife 
offered  to  undertake  much  of  the  detailed  research ;  without  her  help  the 
book  could  not  have  been  written.  In  the  second  place,  the  Institute  made 
it  clear  that  they  had  in  mind  an  account  in  sufficiently  general  terms  to 
preclude  any  aspects  of  the  subject  being  dealt  with  in  real  detail. 

For  all  that,  the  text  has  been  put  together  in  odd  moments  and  is  re¬ 
plete  with  faults.  Critics  may  find  it  useful  if  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
are  acknowledged  at  the  outset. 

Firstly,  the  period  covered  has  been  chosen  in  an  arbitrary  way.  Because 
this  volume  forms  part  of  the  war-time  Survey  of  International  Affairs ,  which 
covers  the  period  1939-46,  the  Institute  suggested  an  account  running 
from  V-E  day  until  31  December  1946.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Ger¬ 
many  this  latter  date  had  no  special  significance  except  that  it  preceded 
the  day  on  which  the  financial  arrangements  for  Bizonia  took  effect.  But 
further  thought  suggested  that  any  other  terminus  ad  quern  was  equally 
open  to  objection.  The  breakdown  of  the  Control  Council,  the  currency 
reform,  and  the  blockade  of  Berlin  formed  the  centre  rather  than  the 
opening  or  end  of  a  period,  and  in  any  case  they  could  not  have  been 
included  without  greatly  extending  the  size  of  the  book.  Nor  was  there 
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any  obvious  stopping-place  during  1947.  In  the  event,  the  narrative  seeks 
to  cover  the  period  from  7  May  1945  to  31  December  1946,  but  the  author 
has  not  hesitated  to  stray  outside  those  boundaries  when  doing  so  seemed 
necessary  to  make  a  policy  intelligible  or  to  round  off  a  picture.  This, 
while  no  doubt  untidy,  may  nevertheless  prove  convenient. 

Secondly,  many  subjects  have  been  totally  passed  over,  among  them 
such  important  matters  as  Law  Reform,  Public  Health,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  German  thought.  Others,  notably  German  political  growth, 
have  had  to  be  treated  cursorily.  The  Information  Services,  by  contrast, 
may  be  thought  to  receive  rather  more  than  their  share  of  space;  the 
author’s  excuse  is  that  he  knows  of  no  other  adequate  account  and  that 
he  has  some  special  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  In  general,  his  object 
has  been  to  give  a  broad  rather  than  an  exhaustive  picture.  But  a  few 
readers  may  perhaps  welcome  the  failure  to  devote  to  the  subject  the 
seven  volumes  which  it  certainly  deserves.  As  it  is,  the  story  has  run  to 
almost  twice  the  number  of  words  originally  planned. 

Thirdly,  the  main  purpose  has  been  to  make  clear  why  things  happened 
as  they  did,  rather  than  to  compile  a  mere  chronicle  of  events.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  felt  that  readers  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  a 
book  of  this  kind  the  main  facts  and  statistics  about  the  occupation.  To 
prevent  these  from  burdening  the  narrative,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  concentrate  them  in  footnotes,  which  may  appear  to  silt  up  the  bottom 
of  too  many  pages.  But  they  can  be  disregarded  with  impunity  by  the 
majority  of  those  using  the  book. 

Fourthly,  there  was  the  familiar  problem  involved  in  giving  any  dis¬ 
cursive  account  of  several  trains  of  events  which  proceeded  together.  The 
main  principle  followed  has  been  to  arrange  the  material  in  the  way 
which  seemed  best  suited  to  bring  out  the  aspects  most  relevant  to  the 
purpose  in  hand.  Thus,  in  section  ii,  the  account  of  war-time  develop¬ 
ments  has  been  divided  on  a  national  basis,  although  this  involved  some 
repetition  and  a  good  deal  of  cross-referencing.  For  many  chronological 
accounts  of  the  period  have  already  appeared  and  others  are  doubtless 
pending.  Here  the  object  was  not  to  tell  that  story  again  but  to  bring  out 
the  varying  attitudes  of  the  different  Powers  towards  Germany.  And  the 
main  tale  of  the  occupation  has  been  told  in  the  context  of  economic 
developments  since  this  seemed  the  most  important  aspect  of  all.  But  the 
narrative  has  inevitably  developed  a  certain  tendency  to  behave  like  the 
troops  of  Midian  by  prowling  and  prowling  around.  Critics  are  therefore 
asked  to  judge  no  section  by  itself  but  to  take  the  book  as  a  whole. 

Fifthly,  the  author  has  made  some  effort  to  explain  with  such  objectivity 
as  he  could  muster  points  of  view  with  which  he  does  not  agree.  But, 
believing  complete  suppression  of  personal  prejudices  to  be  impossible, 
he  has  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  approaches  the 
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problem  from  the  standpoint  of  a  British  liberal  democrat,  to  whom  the 
political  forms  evolved  in  Britain  and  America  seem  the  most  satisfactory 
yet  devised  by  man,  provided  only  that  the  men  who  live  under  them  are 
able  to  meet  the  somewhat  rigorous  conditions  needed  before  they  can 
function  effectively.  He  has  done  his  best  to  avoid  appearing  to  patronize, 
an  impression  so  easily  given  when  the  German  problem  is  approached 
by  a  non-German  Liberal,  who,  if  he  succeeds  in  preventing  himself  from 
expecting  pigs  to  fly,  is  apt  to  sound  as  if  he  pitied  the  animals  for  their 
inability  to  do  so. 

When  the  first  draft  of  the  book  was  written,  the  author  was  enabled 
by  the  generous  assistance  of  the  Royal  Institute  to  circulate  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copies  to  a  number  of  friends  who  were  concerned  in  one  way 
or  another  in  the  occupation.  Their  comments  have  not  only  saved  him 
from  numerous  errors  of  fact  but  have  also  added  a  great  number  of 
valuable  ideas  and  reflections,  besides  helping  him  substantially  to  clear 
his  own  mind.  For  various  reasons  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  these 
persons  by  name  but  he  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
publicly  his  great  sense  of  gratitude  to  them  all  for  the  trouble  taken  and 
the  help  afforded.  At  the  same  time  he  must  make  it  clear  that  he  is  himself 
responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  book. 

The  final  draft  of  the  book  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1954  and 
it  has  only  been  possible  to  make  occasional  use  of  material  published 
since  that  date. 


October  iggg 
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(i)  Germany  at  the  Time  of  Surrender 

On  19  March  1945,  after  the  Allies  had  crossed  the  Rhine  by  the  Remagen 
bridge,  Hitler  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  communications,  rolling- 
stock,  lorries,  bridges  and  dams,  factories  and  supplies  in  the  path  of  the 
enemy.1  He  said  to  Speer  that,  if  the  war  were  to  be  lost,  the  nation  also 
would  perish.  This  fate  was  inevitable.  There  was  no  need  to  consider 
the  basis  even  of  a  most  primitive  existence  any  longer.  ‘On  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  better  to  destroy  these  things  ourselves.’2  ‘He  was  deliberately 
attempting’,  said  Speer  elsewhere,  ‘to  let  the  people  perish  with  himself.’3 
Long  ago,  he  had  said  to  Rauschning:  ‘We  may  be  destroyed,  but  if  we 
are,  we  shall  drag  a  world  with  US' — a  world  in  flames’.4  Now  the  time  had 
come  for  such  threats  to  be  realized.  The  Third  Reich  maintained  to  the 
end  its  folie  de  grandeur  and  did  its  utmost  to  bring  down  on  Germany  the 
biggest  catastrophe  ever  experienced  by  a  modern  state. 

True,  Hitler’s  ‘scorched  earth’  policy  was  only  fitfully  carried  out.  But 
there  was  much  desperate  resistance  as  the  Allies  fought  their  way  across 
the  country  and  battle  added  to  the  havoc  wrought  by  bombing.  Already 
Germany  had  reaped  abundantly  the  harvest  sown  at  Guernica,  Warsaw, 
and  Rotterdam.  The  piles  of  rubble  which  constituted  the  centres  of  many 
German  towns,  such  as  Cologne  and  Nuremberg,  made  them  almost 
unrecognizable  to  foreigners  who  had  known  them  of  old.  In  Cologne 
66  per  cent,  of  the  houses  were  totally  destroyed ;  in  Dusseldorf  93  per  cent, 
were  uninhabitable;5  80,000  out  of  180,000  houses  in  Frankfurt  were 
wrecked.  In  Berlin,  it  was  calculated  that,  at  the  rate  of  ten  trains  a  day 
of  fifty  wagons  each,  removing  the  rubble  would  take  sixteen  years.6  Of 
5-5  million  houses  in  the  British  Zone  3-5  million  were  either  destroyed  or 
seriously  damaged.7  Of  16  million  houses  in  ‘Potsdam’  Germany,  2-34 

1  See  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression  (A  collection  of  documentary  evidence  and  guide  materials 
prepared  by  the  American  and  British  prosecuting  staffs  .  .  .  for  the  International  Tribunal  at 
Niirnberg  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1948),  Supplement  B,  pp.  950-3  (Speer — 027,  028,  029). 

2  Trial  of  the  Major  War  Criminals  before  the  International  Military  Tribunal,  Nuremberg,  ig4fj-igp6. 
Proceedings  and  documents  in  evidence  (Nuremberg,  International  Military  Tribunal,  1948), 
xvi.  498. 

3  Hugh  Trevor-Roper:  The  Last  Days  of  Hitler  (London,  Macmillan,  1947),  p.  85. 

4  Hermann  Rauschning:  Hitler  Speaks  (London,  Thornton  Butterworth,  1939),  p.  15. 

5  British  Zone  Review  (A  Fortnightly  Review  of  the  Activities  of  the  Control  Commission  for 
Germany  (British  Element)  and  Military  Government,  published  by  Chief,  Public  Relations  and 
Information  Services  Control  Group,  Control  Commission  for  Germany  (B.E.)),  2  March,  16 
March  1946. 

6  Stewart  Winfield  Herman:  The  Rebirth  of  the  German  Church  (New  York,  Harper,  1946),  pp. 
jo,  225.  [This  work  is  referred  to  hereafter  as  Herman.] 

7  Great  Britain,  House  of  Commons :  Second  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Estimates, 
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million  were  destroyed  and  4  million  more  damaged  at  least  25  per  cent.1 
To  those  on  the  Allied  side  who  had  heard  reports  of  the  destruction,  the 
first  impression  on  entering  Germany  may  have  been  one  of  surprise  at  the 
amount  which  remained  standing.  Yet  much  was  facade  and  there  were 
few  buildings  in  the  large  cities  which  did  not  bear  some  scar;  in  Hanover, 
for  instance,  the  figure  was  said  to  be  under  1  per  cent.2  Nor  was  it  only  the 
cities  which  had  suffered;  smaller  towns  like  Hildesheim  and  Heilbronn 
had  been  seriously  hit,  while  not  even  the  countryside  had  remained 
unscathed.  Flying  from  Frankfurt  to  Munich  in  June  1945,  it  was  striking, 
after  passing  villages  apparently  intact,  to  come  upon  others  which  had 
chanced  to  be  the  scene  of  some  fanatical  last  stand  and  were  burnt  out  as 
a  result.  On  an  average,  ten  Germans  were  living  where  only  four  had 
lived  in  19393  even  though  some  of  the  cellars  and  shelters  in  use  hardly 
deserved  the  title  of  housing. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  only  private  houses  which  had  been  wrecked. 
Public  buildings,  offices,  theatres,  galleries  were  all  ravaged.  In  Nurem¬ 
berg  30  out  of  40  Protestant  churches  were  destroyed.  In  Berlin  all  187 
evangelical  churches  were  hit  and  69  of  them  totally  destroyed.4  In 
Cologne  92  per  cent,  of  the  schools  were  destroyed  or  heavily  damaged.5 
In  Berlin  149  school  buildings  were  destroyed,  36  heavily  damaged,  221 
in  need  of  extensive  repairs,  81  taken  over  for  other  purposes,  and  only 
162  intact  and  available.6  Fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-three  universities  in 
the  country  had  suffered  severe  damage  to  their  buildings. 

Allied  victory  had  been  hastened  by  the  use  of  air  superiority  to  paralyse 
transport.  Experience,  however,  showed  that  this  was  only  effective  if 

together  with  the  Minutes  of  evidence  .  .  .  Session  194.5-46.  The  Control  Office  for  Germany  and  Austria 
(. Expenditure  in  Germany )  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1946),  p.  vii.  [Referred  to  hereafter  as  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Estimates .] 

1  Andre  Piettre:  L’£conomie  allemande  contemporaine  ( Allemagne  occidentale )  1945-1952  (Paris, 
Editions  M.Th.  Genin,  Librairie  de  Medicis,  1952),  pp.  66-67,  quoting  official  figures.  The  same 
source  also  quotes  the  following  table  from  the  Deutschland-Jahrbuch  1949  for  towns  of  over 
100,000  inhabitants: 


Destroyed 

Damaged 

Intact 

Berlin  ......... 

30 

(per  cent.) 
45 

25 

British  Zone  ........ 

33 

46 

21 

United  States  Zone  ....... 

33 

48 

!9 

French  Zone  ........ 

44 

45 

1 1 

Russian  Zone  ........ 

23 

38 

39 

[This  work  is  referred  to  hereafter  as  Piettre.] 


2  British  Zone  Review,  10  November  1945. 

3  Select  Committee  on  Estimates,  p.  vii. 

4  Herman,  pp.  2,  10. 

5  R.  H.  Samuel  and  R.  Hinton  Thomas:  Education  and  Society  in  Modern  Germany  (London, 
Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1949),  p.  164. 

6  Central  European  Observer,  16  November  1945. 
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the  attack  was  both  widespread  and  sustained.  The  effort  to  achieve 
such  an  attack  in  Germany  left  behind  it  a  trail  of  disruption.  Of  13,000 
km.  of  railway  track  in  the  British  Zone  only  1,000  km.  could  be  operated 
— and  those  in  detached  lengths.  Of  12,000  coaches,  5,000  were  unusable 
and  most  of  the  remainder  had  severe  defects.  Less  than  half  the  normal 
engine  stock  was  capable  of  working;1  2,395  railway  bridges  were  out  of 
action  in  Germany  as  a  whole,  and  740  major  river  bridges  out  of  958  in 
the  British  and  United  States  Zones;2  these  included  all  the  bridges  over 
the  Rhine.  No  waterways  were  open  (and  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  this  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  river  traffic  on  the  Rhine  below 
Duisburg  is  greater  than  that  passing  through  either  the  Suez  or  the 
Panama  Canal) ;  540  wrecked  bridges  had  to  be  removed  from  canals  in 
the  British  Zone.3  At  Hamburg,  fifty  merchantmen,  nineteen  floating  docks, 
and  many  smaller  craft  had  been  sunk  in  the  harbour.4 5  Over  1,500  trunk 
telephone  switchboards  had  been  destroyed  in  the  British  Zone,  repre¬ 
senting  about  half  the  total  equipment  available  there  in  1939. 5  The 
average  citizen  of  the  West  now  takes  easy  transport  so  much  for  granted 
that  he  forgets  how  far  his  everyday  behaviour  depends  on  the  interchange 
it  makes  possible ;  its  interruption  in  Germany  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have 
halted  civilized  life. 

Some  of  the  worst  wounds  of  war  were  in  a  less  tangible  field.  Between 
1938  and  1944  the  public  debt  had  risen  from  Rm.  40,000  million  to  Rm. 
357,000  million  and  the  note  circulation  from  Rm.  10,400  million  to  Rm. 
73,000  million.6  Price  and  wage  stops  had  been  rigidly  enforced  so  as  to 
hold  in  check  the  inflation  in  which  these  rises  threatened  to  result,  but 
this  only  made  the  threat  more  serious  immediately  the  authority  of  the 
Nazis  was  removed.  An  increased  volume  of  money  was  made  to  chase 
a  smaller  volume  of  goods  at  unchanged  prices,  with  the  result  that  the 
possession  of  money  became  of  secondary  importance.  Confidence  in  it 
was  further  undermined  by  the  general  expectation  of  some  currency 
reform  and  scaling  down  of  debt.  This  was  a  major  element  in  the  moral 
degeneration  which  set  in.  Defeat,  disillusionment,  and  the  realization 
that  effort  has  been  wasted  seldom  stimulate  virtue;  in  Germany  they 
came  after  twelve  years  of  gangster  rule  which  had  deliberately  set  out 

1  Monthly  Report  of  the  Control  Commission  for  Germany  (British  Element),  November  1946.  [Re¬ 
ferred  to  hereafter  as  CCG  Report .] 

2  Piettre,  pp.  66-67. 

3  British  fjme  Review,  24  October  1945. 

4  The  Times ,  16  May  1945. 

5  CCG  Report,  February  1947. 

6  Piettre,  p.  44,  quoting  Deutschland-Jahrbuch  1949.  General  Lucius  D.  Clay  in  Decision  in 
Germany  (London,  Heinemann,  1950),  p.  209,  gives  different  figures.  [This  work  will  be  referred 
to  hereafter  as  Clay.  This  book  was  also  published  by  Doubleday  &  Co.  Inc.  in  New  York 
with  copyright  1950  by  Lucius  D.  Clay;  quotations  in  later  sections  of  this  volume  are  reprinted 
by  permission  of  Doubleday  &  Co.  Inc.] 
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to  undermine  such  respectable  traditions  as  had  survived  the  catastrophe 
of  1918  and  the  inflation  of  1922-3.  Even  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
Nazis  had  been  to  some  extent  infected  by  their  example.  Germany  had 
largely  lost  touch  with  morality. 

There  had  also  been  a  heavy  loss  of  life.  It  is  calculated  that  3-1  million 
Germans  died  in  the  Wehrmacht  and  100,000  civilians  in  the  course  of  the 
fighting.  Another  500,000  civilians  were  killed  as  a  result  of  air  attacks, 
while  the  increased  mortality  resulting  directly  from  the  war  is  estimated 
at  400,0009  200,000  more  are  believed  to  have  perished  in  concentration 
camps.2  There  were  2  million  cripples  in  West  Germany  alone,3  while  it 
has  been  calculated  that  out  of  every  100  Germans  born  in  1924  twenty- 
five  are  dead  or  missing  and  a  further  thirty-one  more  or  less  severely 
mutilated.4  Whereas,  in  1939,  48-8  per  cent,  of  the  German  population 
were  male,  by  1946  the  proportion  had  sunk  to  44  per  cent.  A  pre-war 
surplus  of  1,463,000  women  had  increased  to  one  of  7,2 79, 400. 5  In  the 
age-group  between  twenty  and  forty-five,  there  were  1,482  women  for 
every  1,000  men.6  Tuberculosis  cases  had  already  risen  from  42,000  in 
1939  to  75, 000  in  i943*7_ 

If  mortality  had  multiplied,  the  prospects  of  finding  food  for  the  living 
were  uncertain.  In  agriculture,  there  had  been  a  considerable  fall  in  the 
numbers  of  livestock;  whereas  in  1937  the  British  Zone  had  an  animal 
population  of  14-8  million,  and  even  in  1944  one  of  13-9  million,  it  had 
fallen  by  1945,  thanks  largely  to  lack  of  fodder,  to  9-1  million.8  The  future 
production  of  cereals  and  potatoes  was  menaced  by  lack  of  fertilizers  and 
man-power.  German  farmers  had  come  to  depend  on  basic  slag  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  yield  from  their  light  soils,  but  its  supply  was  a  by-product  of 
the  steel  output.  Ample  labour  had  made  possible  a  system  of  intensive 
cultivation,  but  during  the  war  that  labour  had  been  provided  by  foreign 
workers  who  were  quickly  going  home,  while  the  Germans  whose  places 
they  had  taken  were  either  dead  or  still  in  the  forces.  Lack  of  transport 

1  Bruno  Gleitze:  ‘Deutschlands  Bevolkerungsverluste  durch  den  zweiten  Weltkrieg’,  Viertel- 
jahrshefte  zur  Wirtschaftsforschung,  1953,  no.  4. 

2  Piettre,  p.  57,  quoting  Wirtschaft  und  Statistik,  1949,  no.  8.  German  figures  seem  to  be  creep¬ 
ing  upwards ;  those  quoted  by  Piettre  for  battle  and  air-raid  casualties  are  lower  than  those  pro¬ 
duced  four  years  later. 

3  Piettre,  loc.  cit. 

4  Alan  H.  Brodrick:  Danger  Spot  of  Europe  (London,  Hutchinson,  1951),  p.  175. 

5  In  a  total  population  5  million  higher  thanks  mainly  to  refugees  (Z.  Slawinski  and  E.  Flem¬ 
ing:  Analysis  of  German  Alanpower  in  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs:  Conference  on  Some 
Aspects  of  the  German  Problem,  1947,  mimeographed). 

6  Henry  P.  Pilgert  and  Hildegard  Waschke:  Women  in  West  Germany  (Historical  Division, 
Office  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  Office  of  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  1952), 
p.  4. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  4  June  1947. 

8  The  Economist,  8  September  1945;  figures  exclude  poultry,  which  had  declined  still  more 
drastically.  They  are,  however,  on  the  low  side,  since,  at  the  time  they  were  collected,  efforts 
were  being  made  to  reduce  livestock  still  further,  tempting  farmers  to  understate  their  position. 
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reinforced  the  general  uncertainty  and  provided  an  excuse  for  holding  on 
to  produce  which,  if  sent  to  market,  was  only  likely  to  bring  in  useless 
currency. 

Yet  it  was  not  enemy  action  alone  which  had  caused  damage.  Nazi 
Gleichschaltung ,  the  doctrine  of  the  monolithic  state  permeated  by  a  single 
political  outlook,  had  driven  out  of  public  life,  if  not  out  of  life  itself,  many 
of  the  ablest  and  finest  citizens.  The  survivors  of  the  generation  prior  to 
:933  were  ageing  men,  even  if  some  have  since  proved  themselves  remark¬ 
ably  vigorous;  their  natural  successors  were  dead,  had  emigrated,  or 
lacked  practical  experience  of  ruling.  For  twelve  years,  half  of  them  war 
years,  German  access  to  the  main  currents  of  thought  and  cultural  activity 
had  been  impeded,  while  a  spurious  substitute  had  been  relentlessly  spread. 
The  younger  generation  in  particular  were  lucky  if  they  had  been  able 
to  avoid  seeing  life  through  Nazi  spectacles,  or  had  access  to  the  give  and 
take  of  free  informed  discussion. 

Such  were  some  of  the  sights  and  facts  which  the  Allies  encountered  on 
their  entry  into  Germany.  The  devastation  wrought  by  the  war  was  im¬ 
pressive  and  as  a  result  was  in  many  ways  over-estimated.  Under  the 
debris  quite  a  lot  of  the  vital  machines  remained  intact  or  easily  reparable. 
It  was  true  that  in  May  1 945  the  Ruhr  coal  industry  was  only  producing 
25,000  tons  a  day  as  compared  with  a  pre-war  average  of  400,000  tons.1 
Steel  production  was  even  lower.  In  August  output  in  the  United  States 
Zone  only  came  from  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  plants  and  only  amounted  to 
5  per  cent,  of  total  capacity.2  But  a  calculation  in  the  following  autumn 
established  that  even  in  the  Ruhr,  the  main  target  of  the  Royal  Air  Force, 
only  30  per  cent,  of  plant  and  machinery  had  been  damaged  beyond 
repair.3  In  Germany  as  a  whole  the  figure  was  between  15  and  20  per 
cent.4  Communications,  though  easy  to  damage,  are  also  easy  to  repair:  if 
only  one-thirteenth  of  the  railway  mileage  in  the  British  Zone  was  operat¬ 
ing  in  May  1945  only  one-thirteenth  was  still  closed  in  the  following 
November.5  At  much-bombed  Hamm,  the  waiting-room  retains  to  this 
day  its  imitation  marble  of  the  Wilhelmian  era.  Some  German  ports  were 
almost  undamaged  and  even  at  Hamburg  some  deep-water  berths  were 
clear.  A  British  Control  Officer,  on  taking  a  cross-section  of  factories  in 
Germany,  found  them  to  have  much  better  stocks  of  materials  than  would 

1  Sir  Cecil  Weir:  Civilian  Assignment  (London,  Methuen,  1953),  p-  1 1 9. 

2  Military  Government  of  Germany:  Monthly  Report  of  the  Military  Governor,  U.S.  Zone,  Sep¬ 
tember  1945.  [Referred  to  hereafter  as  U.S.  Zone  Report .] 

3  The  Economist,  15  September  1945. 

4  In  the  mines  it  was  10  per  cent.;  in  steel  10  per  cent.;  in  engineering  15-20  per  cent.;  in 
textiles  20  per  cent.;  in  synthetic  rubber  20  per  cent.;  in  chemicals  10-15  per  cent.;  in  vehicles 
40  per  cent.;  in  synthetic  petrol  plants  50  per  cent.  Heavy  industry  suffered  less  than  light. 
(Piettre,  p.  65,  based  apparently  on  the  findings  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services’  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey). 

5  CCG  Report,  November  1946. 
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have  been  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom.1  Coal  production  might  have 
fallen  but  there  were  still  2  million  tons  above  ground.2 

Moreover,  until  1944  Germany  had  grown  fat  on  the  loot  of  Europe; 
everyone  else  was  made  to  suffer  rather  than  her.  For  not  only  had  food 
and  consumer  goods  been  taken  from  the  occupied  countries;  extra¬ 
ordinary  stores  of  treasure,  more  or  less  valuable,  came  to  light  in  the  most 
unexpected  places.3  A  harassed  United  States  civil  affairs  official  was 
quoted  as  telling  a  superior:  ‘Right  now  I  could  use  five  industrial  officers, 
but  above  all  send  me  a  loot  officer.’4  200,000  machine  tools  were  taken  to 
Germany,  whose  stock  rose  from  976,000  in  1938  to  over  1,300,000  in  1945. 
France  alone  paid  700,000  million  francs  in  occupation  costs. s  As  a  result 
Germany’s  industrial  capacity  increased  considerably  during  the  war.  She 
was  the  only  country  in  Europe,  including  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  whose  industrial  production  was  higher  in  1944  than  in  1938. 6 
It  was  primarily  Germany’s  social  capital  which  suffered;  the  long-term 
damage  to  her  industrial  equipment  was  not  so  great,  though  the  confusion 
of  defeat  and  the  breakdown  of  communications  made  it  seem  larger.  And 
even  in  the  social  sphere  the  picture  was  not  all  black.  A  Russian  officer, 
familiar  with  both  countries,  told  a  British  correspondent  during  the 
Potsdam  Conference  that  he  thought  the  Germans  looked  fatter,  less  jaded, 
and  better  clothed  than  the  British;  four  months  later,  after  touring  Ger¬ 
many,  the  correspondent  was  disposed  to  agree.7 

The  hectic  close  of  fighting  brought  with  it  a  seething  movement  of 
human  beings.  To  begin  with,  7  million  Germans  under  arms  surrendered 
to  the  Western  armies.8  The  United  States  Zone,  at  the  time  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  already  contained  1  \  million  Germans  who  had  fled  westwards  from 
their  homes  before  the  Russian  advance,9  and  much  the  same  was  true  of 
the  British  Zone.  Some  10  million  inhabitants  of  bombed  cities  had 
evacuated  to  the  country,10  though  curiously  enough  at  the  very  end  the 
movement  seems  to  have  been  reversed;  the  last  train  which  reached 
Berlin  from  Stettin,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  been  crowded  with 
evacuees  trying  to  get  home  to  look  after  their  property  as  the  conquerors 
arrived.  During  April  the  Nazis  had  sought  to  evacuate  departments  from 

1  Select  Committee  on  Estimates,  pp.  56-57. 

2  The  Times,  19  May  1945. 

3  See  below,  p.  165. 

4  The  Times,  25  May  1945. 

5  Piettre,  p.  43. 

6  Piettre,  loc.  cit.,  gives  the  following  figures  (1938  =  100):  U.S.A.,  208;  Canada,  184; 
Germany,  140;  United  Kingdom,  81;  U.S.S.R.,  50;  France,  36. 

7  The  Times,  17  November  1945. 

8  Clay,  p.  15.  No  estimate  seems  to  have  been  published  of  the  number  who  surrendered  to 
the  Russians. 

9  Ibid.  p.  313. 

10  P.  J.  Boumen,  G.  Beijer,  and  J.  J.  Ou degeest :  The  Refugee  Problem  in  Western  Germany  (The 
Hague,  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1950),  p.  viii. 
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Berlin,  splitting  each  in  two  and  sending  one  part  south,  the  other  north; 
some  were  found  stranded  in  mid-career,  their  archives  snowed  along  the 
railway  lines.  Papers,  files,  the  contents  of  museums,  the  treasures  of 
families  were  unearthed  in  all  sorts  of  hide-outs  in  all  districts.  Six  million 
foreign  workers  and  a  number  of  Allied  prisoners  of  war  became  uprooted 
with  the  collapse  of  Nazi  authority  and  pressed  out  on  to  the  roads  in 
eagerness  to  find  their  way  home.  Over  the  ill-assorted  mass  penned  in  this 
narrowing  area  there  swarmed  more  than  8  million  Allied  troops.1 

This  incoming  tide  rolled  from  east  and  west  up  to  the  Elbe  and  there 
halted,  arrested  at  high-water  mark.  The  division  of  Germany  into  zones, 
though  corresponding  roughly  to  the  diplomatic  plans,  presented  immedi¬ 
ate  difficulties,  as  it  must  have  done  in  any  developed  economy.  The 
mining  industry  of  central  Germany,  for  example,  was  dependent  for 
equipment  and  spare  parts  on  the  Ruhr.  The  spinning  section  of  the 
textile  industry  was  concentrated  in  Westphalia,  the  weaving  section  in 
Saxony.2  Cameras,  largely  produced  in  the  American  Zone,  required 
optical  glass  from  the  Russian  Zone  and  lenses  and  shutters  from  the 
French.3  The  Russian  Zone,  with  under  one-third  of  the  population,  had 
70  per  cent,  of  the  paper-making  capacity;  it  also  produced  60  per  cent,  of 
potash  supplies.4  Industry  in  the  American  Zone,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  Russian,  drew  its  coal  from  the  Ruhr  which  fell  in  the  British  Zone. 
68  per  cent,  of  Germany’s  capacity  for  making  motor-cars  was  in  the 
American  Zone,  and  these  factories  were  the  only  source  of  spare  parts  to 
mend  vehicles  made  in  them.5  Kaolin,  gypsum,  and  saggar  clays,  essential 
for  the  Bavarian  pottery  industry,  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  Russian 
Zone.6  The  revival  of  industry  depended  on  ensuring  that  mutual  inter¬ 
change  continued,  and  the  collapse  of  the  transport  system  meant  that, 
even  without  political  complications,  the  task  would  not  be  easy.7 

But  before  men  can  work,  they  must  eat,  and  with  foodstuffs  the  story 
was  the  same.  The  Russian  Zone  was  deficient  in  beef,  mutton,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  and  eggs.8  It  had  possessed  only  25 
per  cent,  of  the  national  stock  of  dairy  cattle,  making  up  for  this  with 
48  per  cent,  of  the  sheep.  From  the  big  estates  east  of  the  Elbe  considerable 


1  For  Anglo-American  strength  see  Winston  S.  Churchill:  The  Second  World  War  (London, 
Cassell,  1954),  vi.  523;  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1953),  vi.  602.  [This  work  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter  as  Churchill,  v,  vi,  and  the  pagination  of  both  English  and  U.S.  editions  will  be  given.] 
The  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  a  firm  estimate  of  the  number  of  Russian  troops  in  Germany, 
but  they  were  certainly  stronger. 

2  C.  R.  S.  Harris:  Potsdam  Revised  in  R.I.I.A. :  Conference  on  some  Aspects  of  the  German  Problem. 

3  Ibid.  4  Piettre,  p.  82. 

5  U.S.  Zone  Report,  April  1 946.  6  Ibid. 

7  During  the  war  the  dispersion  of  industry  to  escape  bombing  had  tended  to  draw  it  east¬ 

wards,  thereby  increasing  the  proportion  which  fell  to  the  Russians. 

8  John  P.  Nettl:  The  Eastern  Zone  and  Soviet  Policy  in  Germany  (London,  Oxford  University 

Press,  1951),  p.  168.  [This  work  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Nettl.] 
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quantities  of  bread  grains,  potatoes,  and  sugar  had  been  supplied  to  the 
industrial  areas  of  the  Ruhr  and  Rhineland  (though,  in  the  seemingly 
illogical  way  of  economic  systems  when  left  unregulated,  some  grain  had 
also  moved  from  west  to  east).  To  take  a  small  but  significant  example, 
much  of  the  sugar-beet  crop  in  Germany  depended  on  seed  from  a  small 
area  round  Magdeburg;  if  supplies  had  not  been  obtained  while  this  area 
was  in  British  hands  in  the  summer  of  1945,  rations  in  the  British  and 
American  Zones  in  1946-7  would  have  been  even  lower.  According  to 
General  Clay,1  the  agricultural  production  of  the  Western  Zones  between 
1935  and  1938  would  only  have  provided  each  consumer  with  a  ration 
of  1,100  calories. 

This  then  was  the  stage  on  to  which  the  Allied  armies  of  occupation 
moved,  and  the  very  description  makes  clear  many  of  the  problems  they 
would  have  to  face.  But  the  Allies  themselves  were  in  no  position  to  devote 
all,  or  even  the  greater  part,  of  their  attention  to  Germany.  Quite  apart 
from  the  problem  of  reconciling  divergences  in  their  underlying  purposes, 
they  had  all  been  under  strain  for  several  years,  their  normal  ways  of  life 
disrupted.  Until  August  1945  it  was  thought  that  their  effort  would  have 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Pacific  War.  Once  that  prospect  ended,  the 
majority  of  the  temporary  soldiers  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  to  get  out 
of  uniform;  their  relations  and  friends  clamoured  to  have  them  home. 
The  American  army  virtually  disintegrated  within  a  few  months.  This 
alone  meant  a  perpetual  flux  in  the  occupying  forces,  damaging  to  effici¬ 
ency  and  to  continuity  of  purpose.  Russia  had  an  even  greater  task  of 
reconstruction  ahead  of  her  than  Germany.  Britain  was  faced  with  star¬ 
vation  unless  she  could  quickly  rebuild  her  export  trade  from  virtually 
nothing;  her  best  brains  were  needed  at  home.  France  had  to  make  a 
fresh  start  in  her  political,  social,  and  economic  life.  Belgium,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Norway  were  all  suffering  the  effects  of  German  occupation. 
Everywhere  the  process  of  conversion  from  war  to  peace  was  fraught  with 
problems,  tensions,  and  uncertainties  which  would  focus  attention  on 
domestic  matters.  Until  the  conversion  was  complete,  and  indeed  for 
several  years  after  it,  shortages  of  all  kinds  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  Giving 
the  German  question  the  importance  due  to  it  was  easily  confused  with 
favouring  the  cruel  enemy  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  victim. 

(ii)  The  Attitudes  of  the  Occupying  Powers 

(a)  The  United  States 

The  document  in  which  the  United  States  Administration  first  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  a  view  about  the  post-war  world  was  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  but  this  contained  no  specific  reference  to  Germany.  One  aspect 

1  Decision  in  Germany ,  p.  265. 
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of  her  post-war  treatment  was,  however,  clearly  foreshadowed  in  the 
eighth  paragraph  which  called  for  the  disarmament  of  nations  ‘which 
threaten,  or  may  threaten,  aggression  outside  of  their  frontiers’.  This 
proposal,  which  was  not  in  Churchill’s  first  draft,  originated  with  Roose¬ 
velt.1  The  fact  that  the  benefits  promised  in  the  Charter  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  apply  to  Germany  at  all  only  emerged  in  1944.2  The  next  step  came 
in  1942  when  the  State  Department  set  up  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Post-War  Problems,  composed  mainly  of  distinguished  men  without  official 
positions.3  Their  general  ideas,  which  formed  the  start  of  the  Department’s 
planning,  were  sensible  and  moderate.  In  particular,  they  were  opposed 
to  any  forcible  attempt  to  dismember  Germany,  on  the  ground  that  this 
would  merely  present  the  Germans  with  an  indignity  to  get  reversed.  But 
this  attitude  was  not  shared  by  their  superiors.  President  Roosevelt  seems 
to  have  favoured  dismemberment  from  the  outset,4  and  in  general  to  have 
advocated  a  tough  line.  It  was  he  who,  before  leaving  for  the  Casablanca 
Conference,  informed  his  military  advisers  of  his  intention  to  get  the 
formula  of  ‘Unconditional  Surrender’  accepted  at  it.5  A  main  reason  for 
this  was  that  Roosevelt  could  never  forget  President  Wilson’s  troubles;  he 
thought  that  the  production  of  the  Fourteen  Points  as  a  basis  for  honour¬ 
able  surrender  had  plagued  the  post-war  world  by  controversy  as  to 
whether  they  had  been  violated.6  In  a  talk  to  White  House  correspondents 
on  12  February  1943  the  President  said:  ‘We  mean  no  harm  to  the 
common  people  of  the  Axis  nations.  But  we  do  mean  to  impose  punish¬ 
ment  and  retribution  in  full  upon  their  guilty,  barbaric  leaders.’7  When, 
in  the  following  month,  Eden  told  him  that  Stalin  was  likely  to  insist  on 
breaking  Germany  up  into  a  number  of  states,8  Roosevelt  did  not  dissent 
but  merely  expressed  the  hope  that  this  would  be  done  by  encouraging 
separatist  movements.  When  Hopkins,  Roosevelt’s  personal  assistant, 
asked  what  would  happen  if  no  such  movements  arose,  the  President  said 
that  in  any  circumstances  Germany  must  be  divided  into  several  states.9 

1  Churchill,  iii.  386;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  434-6. 

2  See  below,  p.  34. 

3  Philip  E.  Mosely:  ‘Dismemberment  of  Germany’,  Foreign  Affairs,  April  1950,  xxviii.  488. 

4  Ernest  F.  Penrose:  Economic  Planning  for  the  Peace  (Princeton  University  Press,  1953),  p.  225. 

5  Ray  S.  Cline:  Washington  Command  Post:  The  Operations  Division  (Washington,  The  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Military  History,  Department  of  the  Army,  1951),  p.  217. 

6  Robert  E.  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins:  an  Intimate  History  (New  York,  Harper,  1948),  p. 
227;  Eng.  edition,  2  vols.,  The  White  House  Papers  of  Harry  L.  Hopkins  (London,  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode,  1948-9),  i.  225.  [This  book  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  under  the  American  title,  but 
pagination  of  both  U.S.  and  English  editions  will  be  given.] 

7  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  July  ig42-June  1943,  ed.  Leland  M.  Goodrich  and 
Marie  J.  Carroll  (Boston,  World  Peace  Foundation,  1944),  p.  44. 

8  This  had  emerged  during  Eden’s  visit  to  Moscow  in  December  1941 ;  the  declaration  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  result  of  this  visit  promised  independence  to  Austria  (see  below,  pp.  273-82). 

9  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  7x1;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  709.  Eden  is  reported  to  have 
agreed,  but  for  him  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  out  of  line  with  his  usual  attitude  (see 
below,  p.  33). 
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Sumner  Welles,  the  American  Under  Secretary  of  State,  also  favoured 
dismemberment,  and  at  the  Moscow  Conference  of  October  1943  Cordell 
Hull,  his  superior,  said  that  this  was  the  course  generally  favoured  by  the 
American  leaders,  though  considered  impracticable  by  their  experts;  Eden 
and  Molotov  said  that  the  situation  in  Britain  and  Russia  was  much  the 
same.1 

It  was,  however,  the  experts  who  were  responsible  for  the  paper  which 
the  United  States  delegation  tabled  at  this  meeting  and  which  embodied 
the  results  of  previous  British  thinking,  having  been  prepared  on  the 
President’s  instructions  in  consultation  with  the  British  Embassy  in  Wash¬ 
ington.2  This  already  contained  the  idea  of  a  total  occupation  of  Germany 
and  of  a  division  of  the  country  into  zones.  But,  except  for  proposing  to 
deprive  Germany  of  East  Prussia  (which  in  view  of  traditional  associations 
was  likely  to  be  bitterly  resented),  it  made  no  mention  of  dismemberment. 
Germany’s  armament-making  capacity  was  to  be  destroyed  and  Nazism 
eradicated,  but  her  economic  unity  was  to  be  maintained  and  a  decentral¬ 
ized  democratic  regime  established.  She  was  to  contribute  to  the  repara¬ 
tion  of  physical  damages  inflicted  by  her  but  to  be  allowed  ‘a  tolerable 
standard  of  living’.  Her  economic  activities  were  to  be  supervised  by  the 
United  Nations.  A  Bill  of  Rights  was  to  guarantee  freedom  of  speech, 
religion,  and  the  press.  This  plan  was  accepted  as  a  basis  of  discussion  by 
the  Conference  which  set  up  the  European  Advisory  Commission  (EAC) 
in  London  with  the  primary  task  of  working  out  details. 

At  Tehran,  however,  in  the  following  month  the  three  leaders  paid 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  plans  so  recently  accepted  by  their  Foreign 
Secretaries.  Roosevelt  reasserted  his  view  that  Germany  should  be  dis¬ 
membered,  and  proposed  a  division  into  five  parts  with  Kiel,  Hamburg, 
the  Ruhr,  and  the  Saar  under  the  control  of  the  United  Nations.3  After 
some  discussion  in  which  Stalin  showed  rather  less  interest  than  Churchill,4 
this  proposal  in  turn  was  referred  to  the  EAC.  The  Commission,  however, 
which  held  its  first  meeting  on  14  January  1944,  made  slow  progress.  To 
start  with,  it  was  held  up  by  a  disagreement  between  the  British  and 
Americans  as  to  which  country  should  have  north-west  Germany  as  its 
zone,  an  argument  not  resolved  till  the  Quebec  Conference  in  the  following 
September.5  But  this  was  not  all.  The  United  States  Government  were 
represented  by  their  London  Ambassador,  John  G.  Winant,  and,  to  ensure 


1  Mosely:  ‘Dismemberment  of  Germany’,  Foreign  Affairs,  April  1950,  xxviii.  489. 

2  See  below,  pp.  30-31.  Details  will  be  found  in  The  Memoirs  of  Cordell  Hull,  2  vols.  (New 
York,  Macmillan,  1948),  ii.  1285-7.  [Referred  to  hereafter  as  Hull :  Memoirs,  i.  ii.  Quotations 
from  the  Memoirs  (copyright  1 948  by  Cordell  Hull)  in  later  sections  of  this  volume  are  made  by 
permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.] 

3  Churchill,  v.  354;  U.S.  edition,  v.  401. 

4  See  below,  p.  31,  and  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  797-8;  Eng.  edition,  p.  789. 

5  See  below,  pp.  21,  33. 
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that  he  received  consistent  instructions,  a  body  was  set  up  in  Washington 
with  the  cover  title  of  Working  Security  Committee  and  the  task  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  views  of  the  Departments  of  State,  War,  and  the  Navy. 
The  War  Department  representation  came  from  the  Civil  Affairs  Division, 
recently  established  to  handle  the  problems  of  Military  Government  which 
loomed  ahead ;  it  was  mainly  staffed  by  lawyers  in  uniform  who  were  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  the  whole  question  as  one  of  jurisdiction.  At  first  they 
maintained  that  ‘the  surrender  and  recuperation  of  Germany  were  purely 
military  matters  which  would  have  to  be  decided  at  military  level’.1  When 
they  did  agree  to  send  a  representative  to  the  Committee  he  was  a  junior 
officer  without  authority  to  make  any  commitments.  Pressure  to  reach 
decisions  may  not  have  been  strong  because  of  a  widespread  view  that  it 
was  premature  to  agree  on  plans  until  the  end  of  the  war  was  near  enough 
for  the  shape  of  the  post-war  world  to  be  discerned.  The  Foreign  Office, 
however,  strongly  supported  by  Winant,  argued  that  on  the  contrary  as 
much  as  possible  should  be  agreed  while  victory  was  still  doubtful  enough 
for  disagreement  to  be  dangerous.2  The  Commission  did  manage  to  draw 
up  provisional  zonal  boundaries,  although  in  January  1944  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  had  expressed  to  the  President  his  objection  to  dividing  Germany 
into  sectors,  preferring  instead  joint  occupation,  at  any  rate  as  between  the 
British  and  Americans.3  He  was,  however,  overruled' — largely  because  of 
a  War  Department  view  that  after  hostilities  the  United  States  must  not 
be  tied  to  Britain  but  must  have  her  hands  free  to  mediate  between  that 
country  and  Russia ! 4 

The  State  Department  continued  on  its  course.  A  fresh  plan,  presented 
to  the  EAC  in  July  1944,  produced  further  arguments  against  dismember¬ 
ment  and  stressed  the  need  for  a  common  Allied  policy  in  handling  Ger¬ 
many.5  A  second  document  was  prepared  with  a  reasoned  rejection  of 
previous  United  Kingdom  proposals  for  reparation,  providing  instead  for 
limited  reparation  in  kind  over  a  short  period.6  But  these  views  were  only 
those  of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  They 
were  not  shared  elsewhere  in  Washington  and  were  not  endorsed  by  the 
President,  who  would  certainly  have  considered  them  too  lenient.  This 
may  explain  why  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  a  new  source  of  doctrine  which 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

The  United  States  Treasury  as  a  rule  wields  less  influence  than  its 
London  counterpart,  but  nobody  can  say  that  its  intervention  on  this 

1  Philip  E.  Mosely :  ‘The  Occupation  of  Germany :  New  Light  on  How  the  Zones  were  Drawn’, 

Foreign  Affairs,  July  1950,  xxviii.  580-604.  2  Ibid. 

3  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower:  Crusade  in  Europe  (London,  Heinemann,  1948),  p.  218.  [Published 
in  New  York  by  Doubleday  in  1948.] 

4  Penrose :  Economic  Planning  for  the  Peace,  pp.  235-7. 

5  Mosely:  ‘Dismemberment  of  Germany’,  Foreign  Affairs,  April  1950,  xxviii.  490. 

6  Penrose,  op.  cit.,  p.  240.  For  the  British  proposals  see  below,  p.  30. 
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occasion  under  the  impetus  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  was  anything  less 
than  momentous.  Morgenthau,  whose  interests  had  on  several  previous 
occasions  shown  a  tendency  to  spread  beyond  his  immediate  sphere,  paid 
a  visit  to  London  while  the  flying  bombs  were  at  their  height.  He  seems 
to  have  experienced  a  strong  emotional  reaction  against  Germany,  whose 
atrocities  towards  the  Jewish  race  had  also  touched  him  deeply.  In  these 
circumstances,  and  in  the  belief  that  Britain  would  favour  too  soft  a  peace, 
he  formulated  his  notorious  plan  which  on  his  return  to  Washington  he 
laid  before  the  President.1 

Most  criticism  of  the  Morgenthau  Plan  errs  by  treating  it  as  the  work 
of  an  ignorant  man.  On  the  contrary,  its  fault  lay  in  being  too  clever. 
Nor  was  it  concocted  simply  from  blind  hate  but  also  from  an  over-acute 
critique  of  the  alternatives.  Morgenthau  was  too  quick  to  draw  lessons 
from  experience.  As  Churchill  has  said,2  he  carried  his  ideas  ‘to  an  ultra- 
logical  conclusion’.  He  reasoned  that,  in  face  of  nationalist  determination, 
the  road  to  a  third  war  could  not  be  blocked  by  the  kind  of  controls  the 
Allies  had  sought  to  impose  after  1918,  no  matter  how  rigorously  applied.3 
Destruction  of  armaments  was  futile;  they  would  be  obsolete  anyhow 
before  the  Germans  wanted  them  again.  Confiscation  of  the  merchant 
navy  would  only  compel  the  Germans  to  build  better  and  new  ships.  War 
factories  converted  to  peace-time  production  could  always  be  converted 
back  again.  The  time  would  inevitably  come  when  control  commissions 
ceased  to  supervise  and  were  withdrawn.  Reparations  exacted  in  materials 
rather  than  money  would  strengthen  German  industry  and  weaken  that 
of  the  recipients.  Loot  would  be  difficult  to  identify  and  recover.  Banning 
of  Nazism  would  only  drive  it  underground.  Democracy,  if  imposed, 
would  be  identified  with  defeat  and  hence  quickly  prove  unpopular.  Re¬ 
education  by  the  United  Nations  was  an  impracticable  ideal:  ‘What 
educator  would  make  the  unqualified  statement  that  any  foreign  education 
can  be  imposed  successfully  upon  sixty  million  people?’4 

Positive  measures  of  disarmament  and  reorientation  being  futile  and 
self-defeating,  there  was  no  alternative,  in  Morgenthau’s  view,  but  to  be 
ruthless  in  reducing  Germany  to  a  state  in  which  she  could  cause  no  more 
trouble  for  many  years  to  come.  She  was  to  be  stripped  of  her  industry 
not  simply  as  a  matter  of  reparation  but  as  a  measure  of  economic  security. 
The  problems  which  he  posed  are  fundamental  for  anyone  responsible  for 
making  peace  after  war.  There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  them.  But  the 

1  A  memorandum  summarizing  the  text  of  the  Plan  is  reproduced  as  a  frontispiece  to  Mor¬ 
genthau’s  book  Germany  is  our  Problem  (New  York,  Harper,  1945);  for  an  account  of  its  first 
exposition  see  Penrose,  op.  cit.  pp.  244-50.  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46;  America,  Britain,  and 
Russia,  p.  483  and  notes  1  and  3,  pp.  488  seqq. 

2  Churchill,  vi.  138;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  157. 

3  Morgenthau:  Germany  is  our  Problem,  pp.  12-15. 

4  Ibid.  p.  14. 
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ruthlessness  which  was  called  for  reveals  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  limits 
beyond  which  no  civilized  country  can  maltreat  another.  As  Stimson 
later  said  to  Roosevelt : 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  want  Germans  to  suffer  for  their  sins.  ...  [It 
is]  whether  over  the  years  a  group  of  seventy  million  .  .  .  people  can  be  kept 
within  bounds  on  such  a  low  level  of  subsistence  as  the  Treasury  proposals 
contemplate.  ...  A  subordinate  question  is  whether  even  if  you  could  do  this 
it  is  good  for  the  rest  of  the  world  either  economically  or  spiritually.1 

We  may  well  revolt  at  the  inhumanity  of  Morgenthau’s  approach.  We 
may  condemn  it  as  impracticable,  which  is  to  say  that  we  would  not  be 
prepared  to  carry  it  out  and  do  not  believe  others  would  do  so  either.  But 
we  cannot  deny  that  the  proposals  are  a  consistent  answer  to  a  problem 
which  nobody  has  yet  solved  satisfactorily. 

At  this  time  plans  were  being  made  for  the  contingency  that  the  Allied 
armies  would  break  through  and  the  war  in  the  west  end  in  the  autumn  of 
1944;  those  responsible  for  organizing  military  government  had  to  prepare 
draft  instructions  in  the  absence  of  any  clear  indication  from  their  political 
chiefs  about  the  way  Germany  was  to  be  treated.  The  ‘German  country 
unit’  of  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  (SHAEF), 
working  on  principles  similar  to  those  drawn  up  in  the  State  Department, 
drafted  a  Handbook  for  Military  Government  officers  which,  while  recog¬ 
nizing  that  initial  supplies  of  food  were  likely  only  to  make  possible  a  ration 
of  1,200-1,400  calories,  set  the  target  at  2,000  calories  on  the  ground  that 
at  no  lower  level  could  a  man  sustain  regular  work.  It  also  provided  for 
the  retention  of  some  heavy  industry.  In  August  1944  a  mimeographed 
copy  of  this  book  came  into  the  hands  of  Morgenthau’s  personal  represen¬ 
tative  in  Europe  who  promptly  sent  it  back  to  Washington.2  When  it 
was  shown  to  the  President,  he  went  out  of  his  way  at  a  press  conference  to 
criticize  the  authors  publicly  for  too  soft  an  attitude  towards  the  Germans; 
the  Handbook  was  hastily  withdrawn — without  anything  being  substi¬ 
tuted.  Roosevelt  wrote  to  Cordell  Hull  on  26  August: 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  person  in  Germany  should  realize  that 
this  time  Germany  is  a  defeated  nation.  I  do  not  want  them  to  starve  to  death, 
but,  as  an  example,  if  they  need  food  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  beyond 
what  they  have,  they  should  be  fed  three  times  a  day  with  soup  from  Army  soup 
kitchens.  .  .  .  The  German  people  as  a  whole  must  have  it  driven  home  to  them 
that  the  whole  nation  has  been  engaged  in  a  lawless  conspiracy  against  the 
decencies  of  modern  civilization.3 

1  Henry  L.  Stimson  and  McGeorge  Bundy:  On  Active  Service  in  Peace  and  War  (London, 
Hutchinson,  [1949]),  p.  334. 

2  Harold  Zink:  American  Military  Government  in  Germany  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1947),  p.  132. 

3  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1603. 
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One  of  the  finest  liberal  characteristics  is  passionate  anger  at  cruelty, 
and  Roosevelt  was  notable  for  combining  noble  impulses  with  shrewd 
political  sense  rather  than  for  systematic  thinking.  Moreover,  at  this  time 
his  mind  was  still  largely  occupied  with  decisions  on  military  operations, 
which  also  absorbed  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.  His  own  physical  condition  was 
beginning  to  decline.1  Harry  Hopkins  had  been  in  hospital  or  convalescing 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  1944, 2  and  Hull  himself  was  ailing  for  some 
time  before  his  retirement  in  October.  Consequently,  the  President  had 
nobody  close  to  him  who  understood  the  problems  of  post-war  Europe  or 
had  thought  deeply  about  them.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
alternative  policies  recommended  by  the  State  Department  involved 
keeping  Germany  under  military  control  for  a  long  time  (Hull  mentioned 
twenty-five  to  fifty  years),  whereas  Roosevelt  told  Stalin  at  Yalta  that 
Congress  would  never  allow  a  United  States  army  to  be  kept  in  Germany 
for  more  than  two  years.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Morgenthau 
found  such  a  ready  hearing.3 

At  the  end  of  August  Stimson,  the  Secretary  of  War,  complained  to  the 
President  that  although  American  troops  were  on  the  point  of  entering 
Germany  no  policy  for  dealing  with  the  country  had  been  decided.  As 
a  result  the  President  appointed  a  Committee  consisting  of  Hull,  Stimson, 
Morgenthau,  and  Hopkins  to  consider  the  question.  After  an  inconclusive 
meeting  of  deputies  on  2  September  at  which  White  expounded  Morgen- 
thau’s  ideas,  the  main  Committee  met  on  5  September,  and  again  in  the 
President’s  presence  on  the  following  day.  Morgenthau  maintained  his 
point  of  view.  Hopkins  would  seem  to  have  advocated  abolishing  the 
German  steel  industry.  Hull  put  forward  a  proposal  based  largely  on 
the  State  Department’s  ideas  but  recommending  that  Germany  should  be 
‘held  down  to  subsistence  levels’  and  that  ‘Germany’s  economic  position  of 
power  in  Europe  must  be  eliminated’.4  These  would  appear  to  have  been 
personal  recommendations  of  his  own,  added  without  consulting  the  De¬ 
partment — Stimson  by  contrast  showed  himself  much  more  broad-minded 
than  his  Department  had  done  during  the  previous  months.5 

Thus  at  a  time  when  an  important  conference  was  to  begin  at  Quebec  in  a  few 
days,  when  the  Allied  armies  were  entering  Germany,  and  when  enemy  resist¬ 
ance  in  Europe  might  collapse  at  any  time,  the  President  had  not  made  up  his 

1  Stimson  and  Bundy:  On  Active  Service  in  Peace  and  War,  pp.  331-2. 

2  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  804;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  795. 

3  The  part  played  by  Harry  Dexter  White  in  framing  the  Morgenthau  Plan  has  been  much 
discussed.  It  seems,  however,  that  (a)  the  Plan  came  as  a  surprise  to  White  when  Morgenthau 
first  formulated  it  in  Britain  (see  Penrose:  Economic  Planning  for  the  Peace,  p.  246);  ( b )  the  Plan 
in  its  original  form  ran  counter  to  Russian  wishes,  since  the  Russians  were  chiefly  anxious  to 
obtain  reparations  from  current  production  whereas  Morgenthau  proposed  to  destroy  Ger¬ 
many’s  means  of  production. 

4  Stimson  and  Bundy,  op.  cit.  p.  328. 

5  It  is  fair  to  add  that  this  account  of  the  meeting  rests  heavily  on  Stimson’s  own  evidence. 
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mind  on  what  should  be  done  with  Germany  after  the  war,  and  the  four  highly 
placed  advisers  whom  he  had  designated  to  help  him  were  hopelessly  divided.1 

The  original  intention  had  been  to  discuss  only  military  matters  at 
Quebec  and  neither  Hull  nor  Eden  was  there  at  the  opening.  Morgen- 
thau,  on  the  other  hand,  received  a  special  invitation,  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  the  Conference,  submitted  his  Plan  to  the  President  and  Prime  Minister, 
and  on  15  September  obtained  their  initials  to  it.  The  Plan  provided  for 
the  partition  of  Germany  into  a  northern  and  a  southern  state,  the  inter¬ 
nationalization  of  the  Ruhr,  cession  of  the  Saar  to  France,  and  of  parts  of 
Silesia  and  East  Prussia  to  Poland,  and  ‘the  removal  and  destruction  of .  .  . 
key  industries  which  are  basic  to  military  strength’.2  British  readers  should 
remember  that  a  factor  much  in  the  minds  of  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  was  the  desperate  economic  problem  which  would  face  Britain 
after  the  war;  a  scheme  was  agreed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Plan  was  signed 
for  providing  a  credit  of  $6,500  million  to  Britain,  who  was  also  expected 
to  take  over  the  markets  that  German  heavy  industry  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  serve.3  Morgenthau’s  answer  to  those  critics  who  claimed  that 
German  industry  was  essential  to  European  prosperity  was  that  Britain 
would  fill  the  gap.  The  President  also  gave  way  to  the  British  on  the  much- 
disputed  question  of  who  should  have  north-west  Germany  as  zone. 

As  usually  happens  when  decisions  are  made  behind  the  back  of  the 
departments  primarily  responsible,  a  storm  arose  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  delegation  from  Quebec  returned  to  Washington.  The  news  leaked 
out  and  press  comment  was  unfavourable.  When  the  Cabinet  committee 
next  met,  Stimson  and  Hull  joined  forces  against  Morgenthau  and  a  dead¬ 
lock  resulted.  The  President,  in  reply  to  protests,  denied  that  he  had  any 
intention  of  turning  Germany  into  an  agrarian  state;  he  also  told  Stimson 
that  he  did  not  know  how  he  had  come  to  initial  the  passage  in  the  Quebec 
agreement  which  proposed  this.  ‘It  must  have  been  done’,  he  said,  ‘with¬ 
out  much  thought.’4  To  another  official  he  admitted  that  ‘he  had  yielded 
to  the  importunities  of  an  old  and  loyal  friend’.5  Even  Homers  sometimes 
nod  assent.  But  he  refused  to  deal  with  the  deadlock  on  the  Committee, 

1  Penrose:  Economic  Planning  for  the  Peace,  p.  254. 

2  Morgenthau:  Germany  is  our  Problem,  frontispiece,  p.  1. 

3  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1613-14.  Another  provision  of  this  agreement  was  that  no  conditions 
should  be  attached  to  Lend-Lease  which  might  hinder  the  recovery  of  United  Kingdom  export 
trade  after  the  war.  This  cut  across  the  agreement  already  made  by  Cordell  Hull  in  which  the 
United  Kingdom  pledged  itself  to  co-operate  after  the  war  in  efforts  to  secure  the  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  preferences  and  therefore,  by  implication,  to  modify  Imperial  Preference.  Hull  set 
much  store  by  this  principle  and  the  disregard  of  it  increased  his  anger  at  Morgenthau’s  inter¬ 
vention.  An  agreement  was  also,  of  course,  reached  at  Quebec  about  the  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  atomic  energy  and  consultation  before  its  military  use.  For  the  agreement  on  occupation 
zones  see  below,  p.  33. 

4  James  F.  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly  (New  York,  Harper,  1947),  P-  186. 

5  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  832;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  824. 
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saying  that  he  would  not  tolerate  such  disunity  among  his  advisers.1  He 
told  Hull  that  he  did  not  think  any  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
further  discussions  with  the  British  and  Russians  on  the  way  in  which 
German  industry  was  to  be  handled.2  On  28  September  he  instructed 
Leo  T.  Crowley,  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  to 
co-ordinate  American  work  on  this  subject,3  but  on  20  October  expressed 
a  dislike  for  ‘making  detailed  plans  for  a  country  which  we  do  not  yet 
occupy’.4  The  Civil  Affairs  Division  took  advantage  of  this  attitude  to 
secure  a  directive  putting  a  stop  to  all  post-war  planning  for  Germany, 
including  negotiations  in  the  EAC,  and  it  was  not  until  April  1945  that  this 
block  was  circumvented.5 

The  President’s  own  next  utterance  on  the  subject  was  more  typical  of 
the  real  man.  Speaking  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  on  21  October 
1944  (during  his  election  campaign)  he  said: 

As  for  Germany,  that  tragic  nation  which  has  sown  the  wind  and  is  now  reaping 
the  whirlwind,  we  and  our  Allies  are  entirely  agreed  that  we  shall  not  bargain 
with  the  Nazi  conspirators,  or  leave  them  a  shred  of  control — open  or  secret — 
of  the  instruments  of  government. 

We  shall  not  leave  them  a  single  element  of  military  power — or  of  potential 
military  power. 

But  I  should  be  false  to  the  very  foundations  of  my  religious  and  political 
convictions,  if  I  should  ever  relinquish  the  hope — and  even  the  faith — that  in 
all  peoples,  without  exception,  there  live  some  instinct  for  truth,  some  attrac¬ 
tion  toward  justice  and  some  passion  for  peace — buried  as  they  may  be  in  the 
German  case  under  a  brutal  regime. 

We  bring  no  charge  against  the  German  race,  as  such,  for  we  cannot  believe 
that  God  has  eternally  condemned  any  race  of  humanity.  For  we  know  in  our 
own  land  how  many  good  men  and  women  of  German  ancestry  have  proved 
loyal,  freedom-loving,  peace-loving  citizens. 

There  is  going  to  be  stern  punishment  for  all  those  in  Germany  directly 
responsible  for  this  agony  of  mankind. 

The  German  people  are  not  going  to  be  enslaved — because  the  United 
Nations  do  not  traffic  in  human  slavery.  But  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
earn  their  way  back  into  the  fellowship  of  peace-loving  and  law-abiding  nations. 
And,  in  their  climb  up  that  steep  road,  we  shall  certainly  see  to  it  that  they  are 
not  encumbered  by  having  to  carry  guns.  They  will  be  relieved  of  that  burden — 
we  hope,  for  ever.6 

1  Penrose:  Economic  Planning  for  the  Peace,  p.  268. 

2  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1619-20. 

3  B.  U.  Ratchford  and  Wm.  D.  Ross:  Berlin  Reparations  Assignment  (Chapel  Hill,  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1947),  pp.  33-36. 

4  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  819;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  810. 

5  Mosely:  ‘The  Occupation  of  Germany’,  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1950,  xxviii.  597.  Winant,  in 
London,  was  never  informed  of  this  directive. 

6  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1344-1945,  p.  7. 
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The  damage,  however,  had  been  done.  The  Morgenthau  episode  acted 
as  a  lasting  warning  to  all  those  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  inclined  to 
favour  a  ‘soft’  peace.  What  the  President  had  accepted  once,  he  might 
easily  accept  again;  few  were  anxious  to  bring  down  on  themselves  the 
anathema  pronounced  on  the  SHAEF  Handbook.  For  the  next  two  years 
the  Americans,  when  faced  by  a  choice,  tended  in  favour  of  toughness 
rather  than  clemency;  only  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  British  stood 
in  the  way  of  this  policy  being  more  fully  adopted. 

Secondly,  the  effect  of  the  episode  was  clearly  traceable  in  the  confiden¬ 
tial  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Directive  1067,  the  one  piece  of  planning  for 
Germany  which  did  emerge  from  Washington  during  the  winter.  This  was 
the  document  which  actually  controlled  American  occupation  policy  in  its 
earlier  phases  and,  although  ‘interpreted’  in  December  1945,  was  not 
formally  superseded  till  1947.1  The  document  was  inevitably  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  various  members  of  the  President’s  Committee. 
When  it  was  finished,  Stimson,  no  doubt  looking  back  on  the  battles  he 
had  fought,  considered  it  to  be  ‘a  fairly  good  paper’,  though  two  years 
later  he  realized  that  it  was  ‘painfully  negative’.2  Almost  every  statement 
was  followed  by  a  qualification.  No  steps  ‘looking  toward  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  Germany’  were  to  be  taken — except  such  as  might  be 
necessary  to  prepare  for  an  eventual  reconstruction  on  a  democratic  basis, 
or  to  prevent  disease  and  unrest.  Germany  was  ‘not  to  be  occupied  for  the 
purpose  of  liberation  but  as  a  defeated  enemy  nation’,  and  ‘to  prevent  her 
from  ever  again  becoming  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world’.  No  action 
was  to  be  taken  which  would  tend  to  support  living  conditions  on  a  higher 
level  than  that  existing  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  United  Nations.  The 
occupation  was  to  be  ‘just  but  firm  and  aloof’.  Fraternization  was  to  be 
‘strongly  discouraged’.  A  thorough-going  programme  of  denazification 
was  prescribed.  Great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  need  to  put  maximum 
responsibility  on  the  German  administration.  But  the  country  was  to  be 
decentralized  rather  than  dismembered,  and,  although  there  was  to  be 
‘industrial  disarmament’,  key  industries  might  in  certain  cases  be  con¬ 
trolled  rather  than  eliminated. 

To  prepare  the  directive  was  one  thing:  to  get  agreement  on  it  another. 
The  State  Department,  which  lost  influence  after  Stettinius  succeeded 
Cordell  Hull  as  Secretary  of  State,  remained  firmly  hostile  to  much  that 


1  The  directive  (referred  to  hereafter  as  JCS  1067)  was  only  issued  to  key  personnel  on  21  May 
1945  when  it  was  still  classified  as  ‘Top  Secret’.  It  was  not  published  until  17  October  1945.  Cf. 
Clay,  p.  16.  For  the  full  text  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1544-/545,  pp.  193-21 1 ; 
James  P.  Warburg:  Germany — Bridge  or  Battleground  (London,  Heinemann,  1947))  PP-  280-302; 
and  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs :  Documents  on  Germany  under  Occupation,  1945-1954,  ed. 
B.  von  Oppen  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1955),  pp.  13 -27-  [This  work  will  be  referred 
to  hereafter  as  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54-] 

2  Stimson  and  Bundy:  On  Active  Service  in  Peace  and  War,  p.  337. 
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the  directive  contained  and  seems  to  have  been  supported  by  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration.1  In  December  1944  the  JCS  directive  was  sent 
to  General  Eisenhower  with  the  request  that  he  should  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  to  it  of  the  other  Allied  commanders;  he  replied  that  this  would 
obviously  not  be  forthcoming.  The  document  was  then  sent  to  the 
EAC  where  it  made  equally  little  progress;  indeed,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  said  to  have  instructed  Winant  to  give  it  no  support.2  In  the  end 
the  knot  of  procedure  was  cut  by  the  expedient  of  issuing  it  to  United 
States  forces  only.  Thus  technically,  until  SHAEF  was  dissolved  in  July 
1945,  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  had  one  set  of  policy  instructions 
for  his  American  forces,  another  for  his  British,  and  none  for  his  French. 

Meanwhile  at  Yalta  President  Roosevelt  had  revived  the  idea  of  dis¬ 
membering  Germany,  one  of  the  few  projects  which  the  directive  had 
discarded.  This  time  the  idea  came  within  an  ace  of  going  through  since 
all  three  statesmen  seemed  disposed  to  accept  it,  and  only  at  the  last 
moment  did  Churchill  suggest  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  should  first  be 
instructed  to  work  out  a  precise  proposal;3  ‘We  are  dealing  with  the  fate 
of  eighty  million  people  and  that  required  more  than  eighty  minutes  to 
consider.’4  The  Foreign  Ministers  turned  over  the  problem  to  a  special 
committee  of  Eden,  Winant,  and  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  London, 
Gusev — which,  unexpectedly  enough,  was  the  last  heard  of  the  idea.5 
They  also  agreed  that  Poland,  in  compensation  for  territory  lost  to  Russia 
in  the  east,  should  receive  ‘East  Prussia  south  of  the  Konigsberg  line, 
Upper  Silesia  and  up  to  the  line  of  the  Oder’.6  But  the  President  joined 
Churchill  in  opposing  Stalin’s  demand  that  the  line  should  extend  right 
along  the  Oder  to  its  junction  with  the  Western  Neisse,  and  in  the  end  all 
three  Heads  of  Government  bound  themselves  to  consult  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  and  leave  a  final  decision  till  the  Peace  Settlement.  This  formula, 
as  things  proved,  was  not  completely  watertight,  while  another  occasion 
of  misunderstanding  arose  over  reparations.  The  Russians  formally  raised 
this  issue  for  the  first  time  at  the  Conference,  demanding  $20  milliard  of 
which  they  were  to  have  half.7  The  other  Allies  had  no  counter-proposal  to 

1  Warburg:  Germany — Bridge  or  Battleground,  p.  18.  As  a  result  of  Roosevelt’s  remit  the  Foreign 

Economic  Administration  set  up  thirty-two  independent  committees,  each  of  which  laid  down 
what  should  be  done  in  a  particular  industry  to  deprive  Germany  of  the  power  of  making  war. 
The  results,  when  put  together,  amounted  to  a  totally  unworkable  economy.  But  this  plan  was  not 
finally  completed  until  20  December  1945.  Early  drafts  of  it,  however,  were  used  to  justify  the 
reparations  proposals  put  forward  by  the  United  States  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  (Ratchford 
and  Ross:  Berlin  Reparations  Assignment ,  pp.  33-36).  2  Warburg,  loc.  cit. 

3  Churchill,  vi.  306-7;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  351-2. 

4  U.S. A.,  Department  of  State:  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States:  Diplomatic  Papers:  The 
Conferences  at  Malta  and  Yalta,  1345  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1955),  p.  614. 

5  See  below,  pp.  35,  41. 

6  Churchill,  ibid.  pp.  329  and  377  respectively. 

7  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly,  pp.  28-29;  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.:  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians 
(London,  Cape,  1950),  p.  265. 
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put  forward,  and  when  the  British  firmly  opposed  the  naming  of  any 
figure,  Hopkins  pushed  to  the  President  a  note  saying :  ‘The  Russians  have 
given  in  so  much  at  this  conference  that  I  don’t  think  we  should  let  them 
down.  Let  the  British  disagree  if  they  want  to.’1  Accordingly  a  tripartite 
Reparations  Commission  was  set  up  in  Moscow  with  the  task  of  working 
out  a  specific  plan  and  was  instructed  to  take  the  Russian  figure  ‘in  its 
initial  studies  as  a  basis  of  discussion’  ;2  this  was  one  of  those  phrases  which 
produce  agreement  by  concealing  differences.  Roosevelt  also  supported 
the  British  proposal  to  give  France  a  zone  of  occupation,  although  for 
the  rest  the  Conference  adopted  the  EAC  allocation  of  zones  which  had 
been  agreed  on  at  Quebec. 

The  communique  issued  after  the  Conference  made  no  explicit  mention 
of  dismemberment  or  reparations.  It  stressed  the  Allied  ‘inflexible  purpose’ 
to  disarm  Germany  militarily,  economically,  and  spiritually,  to  remove  all 
Nazi  and  militarist  influences,  to  punish  war  criminals,  and  to  ‘take  in 
harmony  such  other  measures  in  Germany  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
future  peace  and  safety  of  the  world’.  It  went  on  in  words  which  might 
have  come  from  one  of  the  President’s  own  speeches :  ‘It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  destroy  the  people  of  Germany,  but  only  when  Nazism  and  militarism 
have  been  extirpated,  will  there  be  hope  for  a  decent  life  for  the  Germans, 
and  a  place  for  them  in  the  comity  of  nations.’3 

Indeed,  the  President  used  much  the  same  language  to  justify  the  Yalta 
decisions  on  his  return  to  the  United  States. 

.  .  .  Unconditional  surrender  does  not  mean  the  destruction  or  enslavement  of 
the  German  people.  .  .  .  We  do  not  want  the  German  people  to  starve,  or 
become  a  burden  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  objective  in  handling  Germany 
is  simple — it  is  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  future  world.  .  .  .  We  propose  to 
substitute  ...  a  universal  organization  in  which  all  peace-loving  nations  will 
finally  have  a  chance  to  join.4 

Six  weeks  later  he  was  dead.  His  successor,  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
all  the  issues  at  stake,  was  chiefly  concerned  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  office 
to  maintain  the  Roosevelt  policies  unaltered  and  there  was  accordingly 
no  development  in  the  United  States  attitude  towards  Germany  until 
after  that  country  had  surrendered. 

Even  such  a  cursory  sketch  of  the  way  American  policy  towards  Ger¬ 
many  developed  reveals  certain  characteristics.  The  Americans  are  not  a 
people  who  take  kindly  to  half-measures  or  to  accepting  a  decision  to  do 

1  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  861-2;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  851. 

2  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly,  p.  29. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  communique  see  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Report  of  the  Crimea  Con¬ 
ference,  nth  February  1945,  Gmd.  6598  (Fondon,  H.M.S.O.,  1945). 

4  For  the  text  of  President  Roosevelt’s  address  to  Congress  on  1  March  1 945  see  Documents  on 
American  Foreign  Relations,  1  94.4-1  945,  pp.  18-28. 
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nothing  as  the  upshot  of  prolonged  argument.  One  of  their  greatest  strengths 
is  their  urge  to  ‘get  cracking’.  The  sheer  size  of  their  continent  seems  to 
have  induced  a  tendency  towards  over-statement  and  ‘black-and-white’ 
thinking.  The  abundance  of  natural  resources  and  the  luxury  of  being 
able  endlessly  to  experiment  have  made  them  impatient  of  detail  and  of 
the  delays  imposed  by  more  careful  processes.  Their  success  in  the  world 
has  naturally  engendered  confidence  and  a  belief  in  the  virtue  of  their 
institutions.  Their  respect  for  scientific  method  has  led  them  to  believe 
that  a  solution  can  be  found  for  all  problems  provided  they  are  approached 
in  the  right  way  and  with  the  necessary  determination.  But  along  with 
these  characteristics  go  a  volatility  and  a  susceptibility  to  the  moods  and 
emotions  of  the  moment.  American  opinion  is  apt  to  adopt  policies  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  knowledge  and  tries  to  carry  them  through  with 
little  reserve.  But  the  fervour  with  which  ideas  are  held  is  matched  by  the 
speed  with  which  they  can  be  discarded  when  unsuccessful.  In  the  long 
run,  the  American  public  has  proved  itself  to  be  remarkably  level-headed, 
but  the  right  conclusions  are  apt  to  be  reached  by  a  series  of  oscillations 
which  can  for  the  time  being  prove  disconcerting. 

In  the  case  of  Germany,  these  tendencies  were  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  decisions  had  to  be  taken  by  a  single  man  who  inclined  to 
opportunism  in  his  methods  and  was  now  in  failing  health.  What  cannot 
help  striking  the  outside  observer  is  that  the  nation  which  has  shown  most 
enthusiasm  for  applying  scientific  methods  to  the  study  of  human  relations 
should  have  made  so  little  use  of  them  in  this  outstanding  case  history. 
There  were,  of  course,  plenty  of  experts  on  Germany,  historians,  sociolo¬ 
gists,  and  economists,  at  work  on  the  lower  levels,  and  the  general  tendency 
of  all  their  studies  (as  the  episode  of  the  SHAEF  Handbook  showed)  was 
in  favour  of  moderation.  But,  as  one  ascended  the  hierarchy,  light  was 
converted  into  heat  and  the  temperature  radiating  from  a  small  group  at 
the  top  was  one  which  encouraged  sternness.  Yet  the  attitude  of  the 
President  himself  was  not  wholly  consistent  and,  without  a  clear  lead  from 
him,  it  proved  impossible  to  frame  a  stable  and  generally  agreed  policy. 

The  main  tenets  in  the  American  approach  were  the  wickedness  of  the 
Nazis,  the  necessity  for  dealing  drastically  with  them,  the  possibility  of 
turning  Germany  into  a  democratic  state,  and  the  importance,  for  the 
future  of  the  world,  of  American-Russian  friendship  (to  which  unduly  close 
involvement  with  Britain  might  prove  an  embarrassment).  All  of  these 
tenets  were  articles  of  faith  which  were  required  to  be  true ;  though  evi¬ 
dence  to  justify  each  was  available,  it  cannot  really  be  said  that  any  was 
based  on  dispassionate  study  of  all  the  facts.  Each  was,  therefore,  likely 
to  prove  inadequate  when  put  into  practice  and,  as  soon  as  that  happened, 
was  likely  to  be  replaced  without  hesitation  or  regret.  What  is  more, 
American  policy  towards  Germany  in  1944-5  was  shaped  by  what,  for 
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the  greatest  democracy  in  the  world,  was  a  paradoxically  small  number 
of  men.  It  only  needed  a  few  deaths  and  replacements  to  bring  to  power  a 
new  group  with  a  different  approach  to  the  problem. 

The  vigour  and  the  instability  were  displayed  not  only  in  official  policy. 
The  strategic  liberty  allowed  by  United  States  staff  traditions  to  com¬ 
manders  in  the  field  was  automatically  extended  to  them  as  Military 
Governors  and,  as  they  won  their  position  for  their  generalship  rather 
than  for  their  knowledge  of  Germany  or  of  politics,  there  were  many 
discrepancies  and  inconsistencies  in  the  policy  followed  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  Zone.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  one  of 
the  most  frequent  German  complaints  concerned  the  unpredictability  of 
junior  officers  and  G.I.s.  Stern  and  unyielding  at  one  moment,  they  would 
be  handing  out  candy  the  next.  Their  own  commander  has  commented 
on  the  paradox  that  the  army  responsible  for  the  sensational  Kronberg 
Castle  jewellery  theft  ‘was  the  same  Army  which  found  and  stored  in 
Frankfurt  vaults  almost  $300  million  in  gold  bars  and  additional  millions 
in  non-monetary  gold,  jewels,  and  securities  for  restoration  to  their  right¬ 
ful  owners’.1 

There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  policy  combining  firmness 
with  magnanimity,  tempering  justice  with  mercy,  is  the  one  most  suitable 
to  any  victorious  nation  and  most  likely  to  have  been  effective  in  Germany 
after  1945.  To  strike  the  right  balance  between  the  two  elements  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult,  but  it  is  important  for  both  to  be  kept  in  play  through¬ 
out.  To  achieve  an  average  by  moving  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  will 
have  less  satisfactory  results  and  it  was  the  tendency  to  do  this  which  must 
be  the  main  criticism  of  American  policy.  Yet  such  a  swing  of  opinion  is 
no  more  than  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  nation  embarking  for  the 
first  time  on  international  leadership.  To  show  good  faith  at  the  start  is 
not  usually  reckoned  a  mistake  nor,  when  the  facts  warrant  it,  is  ability 
to  change  one’s  mind  a  matter  for  regret.  A  world  which  so  long  deplored 
American  isolation  has  small  ground  for  complaint  if  America  insists  on 
taking  part  in  her  own  way.  And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  German 
scene  would  have  been  infinitely  more  sombre  if  it  had  been  deprived  of 
American  large-heartedness,  enthusiasm,  and  strength. 

(b)  Great  Britain 

‘In  this  war,  we  are  not  fighting  against  you,  the  German  people’,  said 
Chamberlain  as  war  was  declared,  thereby  providing  British  propaganda 
with  a  leading  theme  and  expressing  the  feelings  of  many  of  his  country¬ 
men.  Of  many,  but  not  all.  A  fortnight  later  Punch  printed  a  poem  by 
A.  P.  (now  Sir  Alan)  Herbert  entitled 


1  Clay,  p.  64. 
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‘no  quarrel?’ 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  nation, 
They’re  fond  of  music,  poetry  and  beer: 

But  all  the  same,  with  tiresome  iteration 
They  choose  a  fool  to  govern  them — and  cheer. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  nation, 
But  no  one  else  upsets  the  common  pot. 

They  are  the  cause  of  every  conflagration — 

Is  it  a  mere  coincidence,  or  what? 


We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  nation, 

And  Wagner’s  works  are  very  good  indeed : 

But  if  they  must  repeat  this  aberration 
It  might  be  better  if  they  did  not  breed. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  nation, 

In  their  affairs  of  course  we  have  no  say: 

But  it  would  seem  some  major  operation 
(On  heart  and  head)  may  be  the  only  way.1 

It  was  round  this  question  of  ‘the  good  German’  that  most  discussion  of 
war  aims  in  Britain  revolved.  The  events  of  1940  gave  the  public  other 
things  to  think  about;  for  a  time  most  people  were  content  to  say  with 
Churchill  that  their  aim  could  be  expressed  in  one  word  ‘Victory’.  As 
late  as  December  1941  Eden  told  Stalin  that  ‘it  was  quite  impossible  for 
His  Majesty’s  Government  to  commit  themselves  at  this  stage  to  any 
post-war  frontiers  in  Europe’.2  But,  as  the  shadow  of  defeat  receded,  the 
question  of  what  to  do  afterwards  began  to  attract  attention. 

Was  the  solution  to  the  German  problem  merely  a  matter  of  finding 
the  right  Germans  and  making  sure  that  the  government  of  the  country 
rested  in  their  hands?  Or  was  there  something  in  the  German  character, 
or  climate,  or  economic  situation  which  made  all  Germans  prone  to 
brutality  and  to  a  lust  for  domination?  If  so,  what  prospects  were  there 
of  effecting  any  change?  One  school,  of  which  Lord  Vansittart  was  the 
best-known  figure,  stoutly  maintained  the  latter  view,  though  they  were 
seldom  ready  to  face  the  logical  consequences  of  arguing  that  the  Germans 
were  incorrigible.  Others,  such  as  E.  H.  Carr,  did  not  necessarily  differ 
in  their  analysis  of  the  German  character  but  claimed  that  any  policy 
involving  penalization,  dismemberment,  or  persistent  coercion  ‘would 
prove  in  the  long  run  morally  repugnant,  physically  impossible  and 
economically  retrograde’.3  Such  writers  often  argued  that  the  German 
problem  could  only  be  solved  if  placed  in  a  wider  context.  ‘The  only  way 

1  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Sir  Alan  Herbert  and  of  the  proprietors  of  Punch. 

2  Churchill,  iii.  559;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  629. 

3  Edward  Hallett  Carr:  Conditions  of  Peace  (London,  Macmillan,  1942),  p.  24. 
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to  make  young  Germans  into  good  Europeans  is  to  give  them  a  role  to 
play  in  the  reorganization  of  Germany  and  of  Europe  which  will  restore 
and  enhance  their  self-respect.’1  A  middle  course  was  taken  by  a  Chatham 
House  study  group  which  in  1943  examined  and  rejected  as  impossible 
both  alternatives  of  a  wholly  coercive  policy  and  thorough-going  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  says  in  effect:  no  Nazis  and  no  arms,  but  for  the  rest 
co-operation.  This  implies  that  at  the  highest  political  level  equality  with 
Germany  is  not  admitted,  and  so  long  as  that  is  so  no  pretence  of  the  contrary 
should  be  allowed.  If  below  that  level  there  is  to  be  co-operation,  it  should  be 
sincere  and  brought  about  without  qualification,  delays,  or  pinpricks.  ...  A 
firm  purpose  in  essentials,  and  the  capacity  to  make  it  good  in  unforeseen 
circumstances,  will  accomplish  more  than  the  ingenious  elaboration  of  parti¬ 
cular  safeguards.2 

This  preference  for  a  compromise  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  typical 
of  the  majority  opinion  in  Britain.  The  average  Englishman  believed  in 
dealing  firmly  with  the  Germans;  he  was  inclined  to  accept  the  Vansittart 
thesis  that  the  only  thing  they  understood  was  force.  But  there  was  re¬ 
markably  little  desire  for  vengeance  as  such,  and,  contrary  to  widespread 
German  belief,  the  question  of  eliminating  a  trade  competitor  played 
almost  no  part  at  all  in  the  public  mind;  indeed,  the  Chatham  House 
study  already  mentioned  included  ‘loss  of  trade  with  Germany,  ex  hypo- 
thesi  impoverished’  as  part  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  a  penal  policy.3 
There  was  no  particular  virtue  in  this  moderation;  except  for  what  it  may 
have  owed  to  natural  kindliness,  it  was  based  on  a  belief  that  the  futility 
of  extreme  measures  had  been  proved  by  experience.  The  generation  of 
1945  was  determined  not  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  its  fathers.  J.  M. 
(later  Lord)  Keynes’s  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace 4  and  Brigadier- 
General  Morgan’s  Assize  of  Arms,5  with  their  somewhat  varying  conclusions, 
had  been  taken  to  heart.  A  thorough  job  must  be  made  of  German  dis¬ 
armament,  a  job  which  could  not  safely  be  left  to  the  Germans;  that  would 
include  the  demolition  of  arms  factories.  People  responsible  for  crimes 
must  be  punished  and  reasonable  steps  taken  to  secure  compensation  for 
individual  victims.  But  there  was  no  sense  in  trying  to  extract  large-scale 
monetary  reparations,  though  perhaps  some  way  could  be  found  to  make 
Germany  help  in  repairing  the  damage  she  had  caused.  Beyond  such 
limited  measures,  an  attempt  to  make  Germany  suffer  would  only  recoil 
on  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  was  much  support  for  the  idea  that 

1  Ibid.  p.  235. 

2  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs:  The  Problem  of  Germany  (London,  R.I.I.A.,  1943), 

p.  19.  3  Ibid.  p.  18. 

4  Published  in  New  York  in  1920  by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe. 

5  Published  in  London  by  Methuen,  1945.  Its  contents  had,  however,  been  foreshadowed 
in  a  number  of  articles  and  letters  to  the  press. 
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Germany  would  be  less  of  a  menace  to  peace  if  the  state  governments  had 
more  powers  and  the  central  government  fewer,  but  the  difficulties  of 
imposing  such  a  change  by  force  were  not  overlooked.  In  the  long  term 
the  only  solution  was  seen  to  lie  in  producing  a  change  of  heart  among  the 
Germans  themselves.  The  fact  that  this  would  certainly  be  difficult  and 
perhaps  impossible  did  not  stop  people  feeling  that  the  attempt  must  be 
made. 

In  1942  an  inter-departmental  committee  was  set  up  under  Sir  William 
Malkin  (Legal  Adviser  to  the  Foreign  Office)  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
reparations  and  ‘economic  security’,  by  which  was  meant  depriving 
Germany  of  the  resources  needed  for  making  modern  war.1  They  con¬ 
sidered  a  scheme  for  money  payments  from  Germany,  starting  some  years 
after  the  war,  to  prevent  her  exemption  from  defence  expenditure  turning 
into  a  positive  advantage.2  But  in  the  main  they  favoured  reparation 
being  taken  in  kind,  and  were  even  so  under  no  illusions  about  the  amount 
which  could  be  extracted.  A  second  body  of  officials,  known  as  the 
Economic  and  Industrial  Planning  Committee,  considered  a  wide  range 
of  post-war  problems,  including  the  desirable  level  for  German  steel  pro¬ 
duction.3  Senior  Ministers  were  reluctant  to  bother  with  the  reports  put 
up  by  these  committees,  but  in  the  summer  of  1943  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  C.  R.  Attlee,  was  given  the  task  of  considering  the  arrangements 
to  be  made  for  Germany  after  surrender.  This  was  probably  where  the 
idea  of  a  total  occupation  first  took  formal  shape;  it  was  undoubtedly 
inspired  by  what  had  been  revealed  by  Brigadier-General  Morgan  and 
others  about  German  evasion  of  the  Versailles  provisions  for  disarmament 
and  a  consequent  belief  that  the  Allies  must  next  time  be  in  a  position  to 
enforce  their  measures  themselves.  The  proposals  for  dividing  Germany 
into  zones,  each  occupied  by  a  different  Power,  certainly  originated  here.4 5 
The  Foreign  Office  did  at  one  time  canvass  the  idea  of  an  inter-Allied 
occupation  throughout  Germany,3  and  this  was  discussed  in  Washington, 
but  military  opinion  was  unanimously  against  it.  The  reasons  are  fairly 
obvious  and,  although  experience  of  the  alternatives  may  make  it  look 
retrospectively  attractive,  the  difficulties  of  such  a  method  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time  would  have  been  immense;  a  joint  Anglo-American 
occupation  of  the  west  would  have  been  more  feasible,  but  this  was  partly 
ruled  out  by  fear  of  seeming  to  ‘gang  up’  on  the  Russians,  partly  by 


1  Penrose:  Economic  Planning  for  the  Peace,  pp.  217-24.  It  is  anomalous  that  the  only  published 
information  about  this  committee  should  be  contained  in  an  American  book. 

2  The  idea  has  since  been  realized  in  the  German  ‘defence  contribution’  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO). 

3  Penrose,  op.  cit.  p.  221;  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
Ernest  Bevin,  22  October  1946  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  427,  coll.  1513-17). 

4  Churchill,  vi.  443;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  507-8. 

5  Mosely:  ‘The  Occupation  of  Germany’,  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1950,  xxviii.  589. 
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American  reluctance  to  get  themselves  involved  with  the  British.1  The 
plans  formulated  by  Attlee’s  Committee  were  ‘approved’2  and  transmitted 
to  Washington,  where  they  were  embodied  in  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
State  Department  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  at  Moscow;  thence  they  were 
transmitted  to  the  European  Advisory  Commission,  but  at  no  point  were 
they  thought  ‘sufficiently  pressing  or  practical  to  be  brought  before  the 
War  Cabinet’.3  Even  at  Yalta  Eden  told  Molotov  that  though  the  German 
problem  had  been  studied  at  the  technical  level  the  War  Cabinet  had  not 
discussed  it.4 

At  Tehran  Churchill,  without  regard  for  (or  perhaps  in  ignorance  of) 
Attlee’s  proposals,  denied  Stalin’s  suggestion  that  he  objected  in  principle 
to  the  dismemberment  of  Germany,  as  proposed  by  Roosevelt,  but  pointed 
out  that,  if  the  parts  into  which  Germany  was  divided  were  not  attached 
to  other  combinations,  they  would  reunite.  ‘It  was  not  a  question  of 
dividing  Germany  so  much  as  giving  a  life  to  the  cut-off  bits.  .  .  .  Even 
if  this  was  achieved  for  fifty  years  that  would  be  a  lot.’5  He  seems  to  have 
taken  an  even  more  forthcoming  line  at  Moscow  in  October  1944,  when 
he  encouraged  Stalin  to  think  of  a  federation  of  South  German  States 
(including  Austria6),  a  separate  Rhineland  state,  and  international  control 
of  the  Ruhr,  the  Saar,  and  the  Kiel  Canal' — proposals  almost  identical 
with  those  in  the  Morgenthau  Plan.7 

In  general,  Churchill  shared  Roosevelt’s  dislike  for  ‘making  plans  for  a 
country  we  do  not  yet  occupy’.8  As  he  wrote  to  Eden  at  the  end  of  1944: 

It  is  a  mistake  to  try  and  write  out  on  little  pieces  of  paper  what  the  vast 
emotions  of  an  outraged  and  quivering  world  will  be  either  immediately  after 
the  struggle  is  over  or  when  the  inevitable  cold  fit  follows  the  hot.  These  awe¬ 
inspiring  tides  of  feeling  dominate  most  people’s  minds,  and  independent  figures 
tend  to  become  not  only  lonely  but  futile.  Guidance  in  these  mundane  matters 
is  granted  to  us  only  step  by  step,  or  at  the  utmost  a  step  or  two  ahead.  There 
is  therefore  wisdom  in  reserving  one’s  decisions  as  long  as  possible  and  until  all 
the  facts  and  forces  that  will  be  potent  at  the  moment  are  revealed.9 

This  no  doubt  added  attraction  to  the  policy  of  Unconditional  Surrender 
which  has  been  described  as  ‘not  only  a  formula  for  a  tough  policy  towards 

1  See  above,  p.  17. 

2  Churchill,  vi.  443;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  507-8.  3  Ibid. 

4  Stettinius:  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians,  p.  119. 

5  Churchill,  v.  355-6;  U.S.  edition,  v.  402.  When  Stalin  said  he  was  convinced  Germany 
would  recover  in  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  he  replied  that  the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  at  least 
fifty  years  (ibid.  pp.  318  and  360  respectively). 

6  On  9  September  1 942  Eden  had  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  pro¬ 
mised  an  independent  existence  to  Austria  after  the  war  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  383,  coll. 

123-4). 

7  Churchill,  vi.  210;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  241;  Stettinius,  op.  cit.  p.  118. 

8  See  above,  p.  22. 

9  Churchill,  ibid.  pp.  306  and  351  respectively. 
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Germany  [but]  a  formula  to  avoid  discussing  the  future  of  Germany’.1 
The  claim  has  often  been  made  that  this  policy,  by  discouraging  the 
internal  opposition  to  Hitler,  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  a  German 
collapse  before  Soviet  forces  had  reached  the  heart  of  Europe.  Churchill’s 
thirteen-line  account  of  the  affair  of  20  July  1944  hardly  suggests  a  high 
estimate  of  its  importance.2  But  there  are  four  points  to  remember.  One 
of  the  chief  arguments  used  by  German  nationalists  in  ‘organizing  sym¬ 
pathy’  between  the  wars  was  the  vastly  exaggerated  claim  that  the  Allies 
had  failed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  surrender  in  1918.  That  the  Germans 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  any  chance  to  repeat  the  process  is 
suggested  by  the  attempts  which  they  made  after  1945  to  saddle  their 
conquerors  with  precise  obligations  under  the  Hague  Convention  on  Land 
War.  Secondly,  a  major  aim  of  the  war  was  to  prove  to  the  Germans  that 
aggression  does  not  pay.  This  moral  would  be  lost,  as  it  had  been  in  1918, 
if  terms  offered  by  a  fresh  German  Government  were  accepted,  because 
future  generations  could  then  argue  that  defeat  could  have  been  avoided 
if  the  people  who  offered  terms  had  not  stabbed  the  nation  in  the  back. 
The  German  army  had  to  resist  to  the  bitter  end  and  suffer  palpable 
defeat  on  the  field  of  battle.  Thirdly,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any 
group  of  anti-Nazi  conspirators  strong  enough  to  succeed  would  have 
been  ready  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  sort  of  terms  on  which  the  Allies 
by  that  stage  would  have  been  bound  to  insist.  ‘I  remember  several 
attempts  being  made  to  draft  peace  conditions  which  would  satisfy  the 
wrath  of  the  conquerors  against  Germany.  They  looked  so  terrible  when 
set  forth  on  paper,  and  so  far  exceeded  what  was  in  fact  done,  that  their 
publication  would  only  have  stimulated  German  resistance’.3  Fourthly, 
any  policy  short  of  unconditional  surrender  would  have  been  likely  so  to 
foster  Russian  suspicion  of  their  Allies  as  to  increase  substantially  the  risk 
of  their  making  a  separate  peace.  The  Anglo-American  task  would  have 
been  greatly  complicated  if  Stalin  had  acted  on  the  intention  he  once 
announced  of  halting  his  armies  as  soon  as  the  last  German  had  been 
driven  off  Russian  soil.  This  objection  is  not  really  removed  by  the  fact 
that  Stalin  is  said  to  have  been  in  favour  of  drawing  up  precise  surrender 
terms.4 

But  if  a  determination  not  to  draw  up  terms  for  Germany  until  the  last 
moment  was  an  intelligible  policy,  what  made  no  sense  were  impetuous 
departures  from  it.  Either  careful  consideration  should  have  been  given 
to  the  plans  drawn  up,  after  prolonged  study,  by  the  expert  officials  or  the 
subject  should  have  been  avoided  entirely.  As  things  were,  the  matter 

1  R.  H.  S.  Crossman  in  the  House  of  Commons,  26  October  1945  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol. 
414,  col.  2391). 

2  Churchill,  vi.  25;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  28. 

3  Churchill,  iv.  617;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  689. 

4  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  782-3;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  777. 
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was  discussed  at  the  highest  level  spasmodically  and  without  any  sort  of 
background  documentation.  This  meant,  in  particular,  that  when  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  Morgenthau  Plan1  Churchill  had  no  considered  alternative 
to  propose.  ‘At  first  I  violently  opposed  [the  idea  of  restricting  German 
industry] .  But  the  President,  with  Mr  Morgenthan — from  whom  we  had 
much  to  ask — was  so  insistent  that  in  the  end  we  agreed  to  consider  it.’2 
Eden  was  not  present  (though  he  travelled  to  Quebec  immediately  he 
heard  what  had  happened  and  hotly  denounced  the  Plan).  Churchill’s 
principal  civilian  adviser  at  the  Conference  happened  to  be  Lord  Cherwell, 
who,  according  to  Cordell  Hull,  urged  him  to  agree,  attracted  by  the 
prospect  that  in  this  way  Britain  would  solve  the  post-war  export  problem 
which  was  causing  more  and  more  concern  in  London.3  At  the  same 
time  the  President  finally  yielded  to  the  British  demand  for  north-west 
Germany  as  their  occupation  zone.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
original  plans  proposed  by  Attlee’s  Committee4  and  endorsed  by  the 
European  Advisory  Commission.  But  for  some  time  the  President  had 
claimed  the  German  ports  so  as  to  simplify  the  American  lines  of  com¬ 
munication.  ‘The  British  Staff  thought  the  original  plan  the  better,  and 
also  saw  many  inconveniences  and  complications  in  making  the  change.’5 
It  is  also  said  that  the  British  navy  was  anxious  to  control  the  German 
naval  stations  and  dockyards.  As  a  compromise,  the  original  plan  was 
adjusted  to  give  the  Americans  an  enclave  at  Bremen  and  rights  over 
railways  thence  to  south  Germany.6  Like  President  Roosevelt,  Churchill 
at  Quebec  found  himself  drawn  into  a  discussion  of  foreign  policy  in  the 
absence  of  his  principal  adviser  on  foreign  affairs.  He  has  told  us  that  he 
did  not  have  time  to  examine  the  Plan  in  detail,7  and  certainly  does  not 
feel  in  retrospect  that  he  was  seriously  committed  to  it.  Perhaps  he  also 
was  ‘yielding  to  the  importunities  of  an  old  and  loyal  friend’.8 

Numerous  attempts  were  made  on  the  Allied  side  to  get  the  policy  of 
‘unconditional  surrender’  mitigated  or  at  least  explained.  For  reasons 
already  mentioned,  they  did  not  find  much  sympathy  with  the  Prime 
Minister.  ‘The  actual  terms  contemplated  for  Germany  are  not  of  a 
character  to  reassure  them  at  all,  if  stated  in  detail.’9  But  he  realized  the 
undesirability  of  getting  the  Germans  ‘all  fused  together  in  a  solid  desperate 
block  for  whom  there  is  no  hope’.10  He  had  already  explained11  that  by 

I  See  above,  pp.  17,  22.  2  Churchill,  vi.  138;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  156. 

3  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1615. 

4  See  above,  p.  30. 

5  Churchill,  ibid.  pp.  444  and  508-10  respectively. 

6  Argument  over  details  continued  in  the  EAC  until  February  1945. 

7  Churchill,  ibid.  pp.  138  and  157  respectively. 

8  See  above,  p.  21. 

9  Churchill,  v.  621 ;  U.S.  edition,  v.  706. 

10  Ibid.  pp.  584  and  663  respectively. 

II  On  30  June  1943  in  his  speech  at  Guildhall  ( The  Times,  1  July  1943). 
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‘unconditional  surrender’  was  meant  that  the  will-power  of  the  enemy  to 
resist  must  be  completely  broken,  not  that  the  Allies  were  to  stain  their 
victorious  arms  by  inhumanity.  He  expanded  this  idea  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  22  February  1944: 

The  term  ‘unconditional  surrender’  does  not  mean  that  the  German  people  will 
be  enslaved  or  destroyed.  It  means,  however,  that  the  Allies  will  not  be  bound 
to  them  at  the  moment  of  surrender  by  any  pact  or  obligation.  There  will  be, 
for  instance,  no  question  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  applying  to  Germany  as  a 
matter  of  right.  .  .  .  Unconditional  surrender  means  that  the  victors  have  a  free 
hand.  It  does  not  mean  that  they  are  entitled  to  behave  in  a  barbarous  manner 
nor  that  they  wish  to  blot  out  Germany  from  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  If 
we  are  bound,  we  are  bound  by  our  own  consciences  to  civilisation.1 

There  were  many  occasions,  of  course,  on  which  Churchill  minced  no 
words  about  the  Germans: 

Twice  within  our  lifetime,  and  also  three  times  in  that  of  our  fathers,  they  have 
plunged  the  world  into  their  wars  of  expansion  and  aggression.  They  combine 
in  the  most  deadly  manner  the  qualities  of  the  warrior  and  the  slave.  They  do 
not  value  freedom  themselves  and  the  spectacle  of  it  in  others  is  hateful  to  them. 
Whenever  they  become  strong  they  seek  their  prey  and  they  will  follow  with  an 
iron  discipline  anyone  who  will  lead  them  to  it.  The  core  of  Germany  is 
Prussia.  There  is  the  source  of  the  recurring  pestilence.  ...  I  am  convinced 
that  the  British,  American  and  Russian  peoples  who  have  suffered  measureless 
waste,  peril  and  bloodshed  twice  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  through  the  Teutonic 
urge  for  domination,  will  this  time  take  steps  to  put  it  beyond  the  power  of 
Prussia  or  of  all  Germany  to  come  at  them  again  with  pent-up  vengeance  and 
long-nurtured  plans.  Nazi  tyranny  and  Prussian  militarism  are  the  two  main 
elements  in  German  life  which  must  be  absolutely  destroyed.  They  must  be 
absolutely  rooted  out  if  Europe  and  the  world  are  to  be  spared  a  third  and  still 
more  frightful  conflict.2 

But  in  general  his  instincts  and  his  knowledge  of  history  led  him  towards 
the  middle  course  favoured  by  many  of  his  countrymen.  He  told  Eden 
in  January  1945  that  he  had  been  struck  at  every  point  where  he  had 
sounded  opinion  ‘at  the  depth  of  the  feeling  that  would  be  aroused  by  a 
policy  of  “putting  poor  Germany  on  her  legs  again”.  I  am  also  well  aware 
of  the  arguments  about  “not  having  a  poisoned  community  in  the  heart 
of  Europe”.’3  He  wanted  the  war  fought  out  the  second  time  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  which  was  beyond  dispute,  but  did  not  want  rancour  to  last  beyond 
the  cease-fire.  Even  in  the  middle  of  denouncing  the  Germans,  he  could 


1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  397,  coll.  698-9.  These  views  were  repeated  in  other  words  on  24 
May  1944  and  18  January  1945  (ibid.  vol.  400,  coll.  783-4  and  vol.  407,  coll.  423-5). 

2  21  September  1943,  ibid.  vol.  392,  col.  88. 

3  Churchill,  vi.  306;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  350. 
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break  off  to  say:  ‘We  do  not  war  against  races  as  such.’1  He  has  told  us 
of  his  indignation  when  at  Tehran  Stalin  suggested  that  after  the  war 
50,000  German  officers  and  technicians  must  be  rounded  up  and  shot.2 
At  Yalta  it  was  he  who,  while  agreeing  in  principle  to  the  dismemberment 
of  Germany,  seems  to  have  been  overcome  with  last-minute  doubts  and 
had  the  matter  referred,  through  the  Foreign  Ministers,  to  a  committee 
that  buried  the  whole  idea.  Though  he  said  he  ‘was  not  opposed  to  the 
line  of  the  Oder  in  principle  if  the  Poles  wanted  it’,3  he  protested  against 
stuffing  ‘the  Polish  goose  so  full  of  German  food  that  it  died  of  indigestion’.4 
And  it  was  he  who,  buttressed  by  instructions  from  the  Cabinet,  offered 
the  resistance  to  the  Russian  demand  for  $20  milliard  in  reparations  and 
refused  to  allow  any  figure  to  be  agreed.  ‘There  arises  in  my  mind  the 
spectre  of  an  absolutely  starving  Germany.  .  .  .  Are  we  to  sit  still  and  say, 
“It  serves  you  right”,  or  will  we  be  required  to  keep  them  alive?  If  so,  who 
is  going  to  pay  for  that?  If  you  have  a  horse  and  you  want  him  to  pull  the 
wagon  you  have  to  provide  him  with  a  certain  amount  of  corn.’5  He  has 
summed  up  his  approach  in  the  Moral  of  his  History,'  In  War:  Resolu¬ 
tion.  In  Defeat:  Defiance.  In  Victory :  Magnanimity.  In  Peace :  Goodwill.’ 

In  1918  the  victory  election  was  fought  on  the  issues  of  ‘Hang  the 
Kaiser’  and  ‘Squeeze  the  orange  till  the  pips  squeak’,  thus  greatly  com¬ 
plicating  the  task  of  making  a  satisfactory  peace.  In  1945  the  nearest 
equivalent  was  Noel  Coward’s  ‘Don’t  let’s  be  beastly  to  the  Germans’. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  the  difference;  public  opinion,  officials,  and 
Cabinet  Ministers  all  made  their  contribution.  But  part  of  the  credit 
must  go  to  the  Prime  Minister.  By  humane  good  sense  rather  than  well- 
organized  briefing,  he  prevented  the  British  people  from  falling  for  any 
of  the  cheap-jack  solutions.  The  pity  was  that  he  did  not  have  the  same 
effect  on  his  opposite  numbers;  instead,  their  company  seems  to  have  led 
him  to  entertain  ideas  which  were  not  really  characteristic.  But  at  home 
the  foundations  that  he  laid  were  secure  enough  to  withstand  some  of  his 
own  remarks  during  the  1945  election  and  to  prevent  there  being  any 
fundamental  divergence  between  Left  and  Right  in  Britain  over  the  policy 
to  be  followed  towards  Germany;  when  Attlee  and  Bevin  succeeded  to 
power,  there  was  no  drastic  change  of  course.  Bipartisanship  was  achieved 
before  the  name  was  coined.  True,  the  support  given  by  the  Labour 
Government  to  the  Social  Democrats  and  to  nationalization  was  naturally 
different  from  that  which  a  Conservative  regime  might  have  offered,  but 
even  this  was  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  for  various  reasons  the 
support  was  in  neither  case  very  effective,  and  on  the  broad  approach  to 

1  Speech  of  21  September  1943,  quoted  above. 

2  Churchill,  v.  330;  U.S.  edition,  v.  374. 

3  Stettinius:  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians,  p.  240. 

4  Churchill,  vi.  327;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  374. 

5  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly,  p.  27. 
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the  German  problem,  in  a  spirit  which  tried  to  reconcile  firmness  with 
mercy,  British  policy  never  wavered  for  more  than  short  periods.  The 
attempt  to  balance  between  the  two  poles  sometimes  paralysed  altogether 
the  power  of  decision;  the  practical  measures  for  effecting  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  were  by  no  means  always  taken.  But  it  is  fair  to  claim  that  the  attempt 
was  made. 


(c)  France 

The  French  position  in  Germany  was  anomalous,  since  it  was  due  less 
to  France’s  own  efforts  than  to  the  generosity  of  her  allies,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Great  Britain.  The  original  plans  of  the  European  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  allowed  no  zone  for  France.  During  Churchill’s  visit  to  Paris  in 
November  1944  General  de  Gaulle  ‘pressed  very  strongly  to  have  a  share 
in  the  occupation  of  Germany  not  merely  as  sub-participation  under 
British  or  American  command,  but  as  a  French  command’.  Churchill 
expressed  sympathy,  ‘knowing  well  that  there  will  be  a  time  not  many 
years  distant  when  the  American  armies  will  go  home  and  when  the 
British  will  have  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  large  forces  overseas,  so 
contrary  to  our  mode  of  life  and  so  disproportionate  to  our  resources’.1 
He  added  that  all  this  must  be  settled  at  an  inter-Allied  table  (though  a 
story  was  immediately  put  about  that  agreement  had  been  reached  for 
France  to  garrison  definite  areas). 

The  French,  of  course,  were  not  represented  at  Yalta,  although  General 
de  Gaulle  had  asserted  on  12  September  1944:  ‘Nous  croyons  que  decider 
sans  la  France  quoi  que  ce  soit  qui  concerne  f  Europe,  serait  une  grave 
erreur.’2  Churchill,  however,  pressed  for  France  to  be  given  a  zone.  His 
reasons  for  doing  so  were  strengthened  when  Roosevelt  declared  that  the 
American  occupation  would  be  limited  to  two  years.  ‘If  the  Americans 
left  Europe,  Britain  would  have  to  occupy  single-handed  the  entire  western 
portion  of  Germany.  Such  a  task  would  be  far  beyond  our  strength.’3 
His  arguments  prevailed  with  Roosevelt  and  between  them  the  two  states¬ 
men  managed  to  secure  the  reluctant  consent  of  Stalin,  who  said  he  could 
not  forget  that  ‘in  this  war,  France  opened  the  gates  to  the  enemy’.4 
According  to  Harry  Hopkins  ‘Winston  and  Anthony  [Eden]  fought  like 
tigers  for  France’,5  arguing  that  ‘the  destiny  of  great  nations  was  not 
decided  by  the  temporary  state  of  their  technical  apparatus’,6  but  Soviet 


1  Churchill,  vi.  220;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  252. 

2  Charles  de  Gaulle:  Discours  et  Messages,  1940-46  (Paris,  Editions  Berger-Levrault,  1946), 
p.  484. 

3  Churchill,  ibid.  pp.  308  and  353  respectively. 

4  Byrnes :  Speaking  Frankly,  p.  25. 

5  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  858;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  849. 

6  U.S. A.,  Department  of  State:  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States:  The  Conferences  at  Malta 
and  Yalta  1945,  p.  618. 
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agreement  was  only  given  on  condition  that  the  French  Zone  was  carved 
out  of  the  British  and  American  ones  without  affecting  the  Russian.  (This 
also  applied  in  Berlin.)  Several  more  days  of  argument  were  needed 
before  the  Russians  agreed  that  French  possession  of  a  zone  must  carry 
with  it  a  seat  on  the  Control  Council.1 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  other  three  Great  Powers  should  fail  to  treat 
France  on  a  footing  of  complete  equality.  Conditions  since  the  liberation 
had  made  it  impossible  to  replace  the  French  Provisional  Government  by 
one  elected  on  an  agreed  constitutional  basis.  Communications  had 
suffered  badly,  and  in  many  areas  the  local  Resistance  leaders,  often 
Communists,  had  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Memories  of  the 
occupation  and  of  the  Vichy  regime  made  deep  scars  in  the  national 
consciousness.  The  hope  lingered  that  the  unity  found  in  resisting  German 
rule  would  prove  lasting  and  restore  the  very  element  most  seriously 
lacking  in  the  Third  Republic,  but  it  gradually  grew  clear  that  this  was 
not  to  be.  ‘The  sufficiently  bitter  quarrels  of  France  were  more  bitter 
than  ever.’2  Although  the  First  French  Army  was  fighting  in  Alsace  on 
the  right  of  the  Allied  line,  the  armed  forces  were  still  a  shadow  of  their 
former  selves,  and  dependent  on  foreign  equipment.  The  French  pen¬ 
chant  for  flouting  authority  had  been  invested  during  the  occupation  with 
something  of  the  halo  of  patriotism,3  and  the  bad  habits,  instead  of 
vanishing  with  the  return  of  freedom,  remained  to  sap  public  morality. 
The  economic  condition  of  the  country  was  chaotic  and  recovery  was  out 
of  the  question  without  external  aid.  Awareness  of  this  dependence  on 
others  created  in  many  Frenchmen  an  inclination  to  deplore  the  sad 
state  of  affairs  rather  than  a  determination  to  remedy  it.  The  pre-war  joke 
that  in  Austria  the  situation  was  hopeless  but  not  serious  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  applicable  to  France. 

The  preoccupation  with  the  internal  situation  prevented  much  thought 

1  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  858;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  849.  There  was  a  further  difficulty 
with  France  over  German  dismemberment.  The  Protocol  of  the  Yalta  Conference  included  a 
secret  clause  by  which  the  three  major  Powers  added  to  the  Surrender  Terms  for  Germany  a 
clause  giving  them  the  right  to  take  such  steps  ‘including  the  complete  disarmament,  demilitarisa¬ 
tion  and  dismemberment  of  Germany  as  they  deem  requisite  for  peace  and  security’  (Great 
Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Protocol  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Crimea  Conference,  Yalta,  nth  February  1945, 
Cmd.  7088  (London,  H.M.S.O.  1947)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Gmd.  7088]).  The  Surrender 
Terms  had  been  drafted  by  the  European  Advisory  Commission  and  accepted  by  the  French 
when  they  joined  that  body  in  November  1944.  But,  owing  to  Russian  dilatoriness,  agreement 
was  never  obtained  about  revealing  this  secret  addition  to  the  French,  though  in  fact  they  learnt 
of  it  through  American  inadvertence  in  Moscow.  The  anomalies  to  which  this  might  have  led 
were  in  the  event  avoided  because  the  terms  signed  at  Rheims  on  5  May  1945  were  actually  a 
completely  different  document  drawn  up  at  the  moment  by  SHAEF,  in  which  no  reference  to 
dismemberment  occurred  (see  Mosely:  ‘Dismemberment  of  Germany’,  Foreign  Affairs,  April 
1950,  xxviii.  496-7). 

2  D.  W.  Brogan  in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement,  26  March  1954. 

3  Cf.  the  picture,  no  doubt  exaggerated,  given  by  Jean  Dutour  in  his  novel  Au  Bon  Beurre 
(Paris,  Grasset,  1953). 
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being  given  to  the  German  problem.  The  chief  concern  of  the  French  was 
to  get  themselves  recognized  as  a  Great  Power,  and  to  do  this  they  had  to 
share  in  the  occupation  on  equal  terms.  Even  if  doing  so  meant  putting 
a  strain  upon  France’s  resources  which  they  were  ill-equipped  to  carry, 
the  share  was  claimed  as  of  right.  ‘Nous  tiendrions  pour  injuste  et  in¬ 
supportable  que  cet  affaiblissement,  subi  dans  les  combats  en  commun, 
put  avoir  pour  effet  de  nous  ecarter,  fut-ce  dans  la  moindre  mesure, 
d’aucune  des  decisions  a  prendre.’1  So  obsessed  were  the  French  with  the 
change  in  their  status  that  they  devoted  much  of  their  energy  to  an  attempt 
to  persuade  other  countries  that  nothing  had  altered. 

And  certainly  very  little  had  altered  in  the  attitude  of  the  average 
Frenchman  towards  Germany.  He  would  probably  not  have  denied  that 
good  Germans  existed' — but  would  have  considered  it  an  act  of  folly  to 
base  any  policy  on  such  an  hypothesis.  He  tended  to  be  cynical  about 
attempts  to  reform  Germany  and  was  not  unduly  disturbed  at  the  prospect 
of  Germans  suffering.  Having,  as  they  considered,  been  let  down  by  their 
allies  twenty-five  years  earlier,  the  French  half-expected  to  be  let  down 
again.  They  therefore  set  out  to  get  as  much  as  they  could  while  the 
going  was  good,  and  to  weaken  Germany  while  she  was  unable  to  resist. 
In  the  first  place  they  wanted  coal  and  industrial  equipment  to  make  good 
their  own  losses,  and  were  not  going  to  bother  unduly  as  to  whether  the 
equivalents  were  in  all  cases  exact;  they  had  no  hesitation  in  treating 
their  zone  as  a  source  of  supply.  They  were  less  interested  in  dismantling 
for  security  than  in  obtaining  reparations  from  current  production. 
Secondly,  there  was  the  Rhine  frontier.  ‘La  France  n’entend  pas  terminer 
cette  guerre  sans  etre  assuree  que  la  force  fran^aise  sera  installee  en  per¬ 
manence  d’un  bout  a  l’autre  du  Rhin.’2  It  was  not  altogether  clear 
whether  this  demand  involved  the  annexation  by  France  of  all  the  terri¬ 
tory  west  of  the  Rhine;  Stalin  declared  at  Yalta  that  this  was  what  de 
Gaulle  had  demanded  during  his  visit  to  Moscow,  though  the  Americans 
believed  that  he  was  ready  to  forgo  outright  annexation  provided  that  the 
territory  was  placed  under  international  control.3  The  Ruhr  he  certainly 
wished  to  see  so  treated.4  Equally  he  wished  the  Saar  to  be  annexed  to 
France.  For  the  rest  of  south-west  Germany,  de  Gaulle  said  in  April 
1945:  ‘La  France  ne  songe  pas  a  annexer  ces  territoires.  Mais  il  faut 
qu’ils  vivent  avec  nous.’5 

What  the  French  Government  would  probably  have  liked  to  see  was 
the  area  divided  into  several  small  independent  states  which  would  then 


1  De  Gaulle:  Discours  et  Messages,  ig 40-46 ,  p.  523. 

2  Ibid.  p.  546. 

3  Stettinius:  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians,  p.  99. 

4  De  Gaulle,  op.  cit.  p.  657. 

5  Ibid.  p.  681. 
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fall  under  French  influence.  This  dream  may  well  have  provided  an 
additional  motive  for  their  determined  opposition  to  the  development  in 
Germany  of  any  central  government.  It  also  helps  to  explain  the  syste¬ 
matic  effort  which  they  made  in  the  early  years  of  the  occupation  to 
establish  their  cultural  influence  in  their  zone. 

Yet  behind  this  last  policy  there  was  also  another  and  more  constructive 
line  of  thought.  For  there  were  some  Frenchmen  who,  without  necessarily 
ceasing  to  be  sceptical  about  the  Germans,  realized  that  the  Germans 
were  going  to  remain  a  factor  in  European  politics.  If  France  was  to 
avoid  literally  pouring  out  her  life-blood  in  further  wars  with  Germany,  a 
bridge  must  somehow  be  built  between  the  two  countries  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  co-operate  in  future  rather  than  collide. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  most  of  the  men  thinking  in  this 
way  had  not  been  collaborators  during  the  war,  but  members  of  the 
Resistance.  They  sought  to  use  the  occupation  of  Germany  to  reduce 
rancour  and  thoughts  of  vengeance  and  instead  to  develop  cultural  and 
economic  links.  Though  they  were  to  undergo  much  disillusionment, 
their  ideas  were  destined  to  reappear  later  in  the  Schumann  Plan.  They 
are,  however,  said  to  have  been  opposed  by  the  senior  officers  in  the 
French  occupation  forces  who  mostly  held  Right-wing  views,  regarded 
post-war  France  as  ‘too  red’,  and  came  to  their  zone  with  the  object  of 
making  themselves  comfortable  for  as  long  as  possible.1 

Whereas  Anglo-American  plans  for  the  occupation  had  been  co-ordi¬ 
nated  with  some  care,  the  French  Government  had  not  been  brought  in 
and  did  not  regard  the  grant  of  a  zone  as  committing  them  to  the  same 
policies  as  the  other  Western  Powers.  They  even  objected  to  the  zone 
proposed  for  them  and  for  some  weeks  in  April  and  May  1945  refused  to 
hand  over  to  the  Americans,  to  whom  it  was  allocated,  the  city  of  Stuttgart 
which  French  troops  had  captured.2  After  de  Gaulle’s  assertions  that  the 
fate  of  Europe  could  not  properly  be  settled  in  the  absence  of  France,  the 
lack  of  an  invitation  to  the  Potsdam  Conference  was  a  bitter  blow  to 
French  pride,  and  led  the  French  Government  to  declare  that  they  could 
not  be  considered  bound  by  decisions  taken  without  their  consent.  Thus 
the  situation  arose  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  Control  Commission 
did  not  recognize  the  agreement  laying  down  the  policy  on  which  the 
Council  was  to  operate.  As  things  turned  out,  this  was  to  have  serious 
consequences.3 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  17  October  1946. 

2  A  similar  situation  arose  a  little  later  in  north-west  Italy  (see  Churchill,  vi.  493-4;  U.S. 
edition,  vi.  566—8). 

3  See  below,  pp.  123-6.  One  passage  in  a  telegram  from  Churchill  to  Truman  (Churchill, 
ibid.  pp.  521  and  600  respectively)  suggests  that  the  possibility  of  inviting  the  French  to  Potsdam 
was  considered,  but  no  evidence  seems  to  have  been  published  as  to  why  it  was  rejected. 
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(d)  Russia 

‘Reparations’,  according  to  Byrnes,1  ‘were  the  chief  interest  of  the 
Russian  delegation’  at  Y  alta.  The  closing  stages  of  the  war  had  hit  Germany 
hard,  but  taking  its  course  as  a  whole  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Russia 
suffered  more  severely. 

The  seven  million  dead,  officially  counted — the  losses  may  in  fact  have  been  much 
larger;  the  uncounted  millions  of  cripples;  the  devastation  of  most  cities  and 
towns,  and  of  much  of  the  countryside  in  European  Russia;  the  destruction  of 
industry,  exemplified  by  the  total  flooding  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  Donets;  the 
complete  homelessness  of  twenty-five  million  people,  living  in  caves,  trenches 
and  mud-huts,  not  to  speak  of  the  latent  homelessness  of  many  more  millions 
of  evacuees  in  the  Urals  and  beyond.  Last  but  not  least,  the  cost  of  victory 
included  the  utter  weariness  of  a  people  that  had,  in  the  interests  of  industrializa¬ 
tion  and  rearmament,  for  many  years  been  denied  the  most  essential  necessities 
of  life.2 

The  story  went  that  an  Allied  officer  in  Berlin  expressed  surprise  to  a 
Russian  at  the  way  the  Red  Army  was  behaving  and  received  the  reply: 
‘This  is  not  the  Red  Army.  The  Red  Army  perished  on  the  battlefields 
in  1941  and  1942.  These  are  the  hordes  of  Asia  whom  we  have  whipped 
to  war  so  that  we  might  roll  back  the  German  onslaught.’ 

Russia,  like  France,  needed  reparations  not  primarily  for  purposes  of 
revenge  or  security  but  as  first  aid.  As  early  as  1942  Stalin  appears  to 
have  registered  a  claim  for  reparations  in  kind,  especially  machine  tools,3 
and  at  Yalta  he  repeated  the  view  that  the  mistake  ‘last  time’  had  been 
to  demand  reparations  in  money.  Instead,  his  delegation  claimed  that 
Germany  should  pay  the  equivalent  of  $20  milliard,  of  which  50  per 
cent,  should  go  to  the  Soviet  Union,  half  being  removed  as  plant  and  half 
coming  out  of  current  production  for  ten  years.  Maisky  demanded  that 
Germany  should  lose  80  per  cent,  of  her  heavy  industry.4  He  disagreed 
with  Churchill’s  view  that  Germany  might  then  starve,  interjecting  to  the 
metaphor  of  the  horse  and  the  corn5  that  ‘the  horse  must  not  kick  you’.6 
Germany  could,  in  the  Russian  view,  pay  reparations  on  the  scale  sug¬ 
gested  and  yet  live  a  modest,  decent  life  based  on  light  industries  and 
agriculture.  On  Roosevelt’s  initiative  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  Repara¬ 
tions  Commission  which,  in  spite  of  British  opposition  to  the  naming  of  any 
figure,  was  instructed  to  take  the  Russian  suggestion  as  a  basis  of  discussion 
in  its  initial  studies.7  Reparation  in  kind  was  to  be  exacted  in  three 

1  Byrnes :  Speaking  Frankly,  p.  26. 

2  Isaac  Deutscher:  Stalin  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1949),  pp.  550-1. 

3  Stettinius:  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians,  p.  19. 

4  Byrnes,  op.  cit.  p.  26. 

5  See  above,  p.  35. 

6  Byrnes,  op.  cit.  p.  27.  According  to  Stettinius  (op.  cit.  p.  125),  this  remark  was  made  by  Stalin. 

7  Byrnes,  op.  cit.  p.  29. 
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forms:  removal  of  plants,  deliveries  from  current  production,  labour. 
The  Russians  believed  themselves  half-way  to  acceptance  of  their  view, 
and  they  were  not  going  to  give  ground  lightly.1 

After  reparations,  security.  Twice  invaded  by  the  Germans  in  thirty 
years,  with  devastating  consequences  each  time,  the  Russians  wanted 
solid  reason  to  hope  that  this  would  not  happen  again.  Stalin  expected 
Germany  to  recover  in  fifteen  to  twenty  years.2  As  early  as  December 
1941  Stalin  proposed  to  Eden  the  restoration  of  Austria  as  an  independent 
state,3  the  detachment  of  the  Rhineland  from  Prussia  as  an  independent 
state  or  protectorate,  and  possibly  the  constitution  of  an  independent  state 
of  Bavaria.  He  also  proposed  that  East  Prussia  should  be  transferred  to 
Poland,  and  the  Sudetenland  returned  to  Czechoslovakia.4  Much  the 
same  policy  was  pressed  at  Tehran  and  Yalta  and  during  Churchill’s 
visit  to  Moscow  in  October  1944,  when  Stalin  also  demanded  a  separate 
Rhineland  state,  and  international  control  of  the  Ruhr,  Saar,  and  Kiel 
Canal.  On  all  these  occasions  he  was  given  reason  to  believe  that  the  two 
other  leaders  agreed  with  him  (except  in  so  far  as  Churchill  temporized 
at  Yalta  by  referring  the  matter  to  the  Foreign  Ministers).  It  was  only 
when  discussions  between  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  the  developing  course 
of  events  suggested  that  in  fact  America  and  Britain  would  not  agree  to 
dismemberment  that  on  9  May  1945  Stalin,  in  his  victory  message5  to  the 
Russian  people,  renounced  the  idea. 

Security  gave  added  force  to  the  demand  for  industrial  disarmament. 
But  above  all  Russian  history  taught  that,  in  the  broad  plains  of  Eastern 
Europe,  security  was  expressed  in  terms  of  space.  The  main  object  was 
to  push  the  Germans  as  far  to  the  west  as  possible  and  secure  a  glacis  or 
protective  belt  which  would  prevent  the  first  shock  of  future  invasions 
from  falling  on  Russian  soil.  For  this  policy  to  succeed,  it  was,  of  course, 
essential  to  be  sure  that  the  Polish  Government  remained  favourable  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  grant  of  German  territory  to  Poland  was  not  only 
a  way  of  reconciling  the  Poles  to  losses  farther  east  but,  by  giving  the 
Germans  a  claim  against  them,  increased  the  interests  binding  them  to 
Russia.  That  the  loss  of  so  much  territory  might  rouse  an  implacable 
desire  for  revenge  was  not  a  serious  consideration,  since  German  enmity 
was  to  be  expected  anyhow.  There  was  so  little  possibility  of  appeasing 
Germany  that  the  only  safety  lay  in  weakening  her. 

Stalin  and  the  Politburo  based  their  demands  on  what  they  believed  to  be 
a  strictly  realistic  approach  to  the  situation.  The  severity  of  their  proposals 
was  not  the  product  of  blind  emotion.  That  did  not,  however,  mean  that 
they  lacked  a  fierce  hatred  of  the  people  who  had  devastated  their  country. 

1  The  Yalta  discussions  on  this  subject  remained  secret  until  1947. 

2  See  above,  p.  31,  note  5.  3  See  below,  p.  278. 

4  Churchill,  iii.  558;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  628.  5  New  York  Times,  10  May  1945- 
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After  victory,  the  Russians  set  up  boards  all  over  Berlin  which  quoted 
from  a  speech  of  Stalin’s  in  November  1942:  ‘It  would  be  ludicrous  to 
identify  Hitler’s  clique  with  the  German  people,  with  the  German  state.  .  .  . 
History  indicates  that  Hitlers  come  and  go,  but  the  German  people  and  the 
German  state  remain.’1  Russian  propaganda  to  Germany  until  the  middle 
of  1944  took  the  same  line.  But  Stalin’s  own  attitude  during  the  war  was 
much  more  accurately  typified  by  his  statement  that  the  task  of  the  Russian 
people  was  ‘to  exterminate  every  single  German  who  had  set  his  invading 
foot  on  the  territory  of  our  Fatherland’.2  This  may  have  been  rhetoric 
but  it  was  intended  to  produce  a  fury  of  resistance  which  was  not  going 
to  cool  easily  after  the  emergency  was  over.  And  Churchill  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  Stalin  was  not  in  earnest  when  at  Tehran  he  ‘entered 
in  a  genial  manner’  on  the  need  to  shoot  50,000  German  officers  and 
technicians.3  In  May  1944  the  Russian  radio  seems  to  have  begun  de¬ 
manding  that  after  the  war  the  entire  Wehrmacht  should  be  used  for 
forced  labour.4 

With  hatred  went  contempt.  Paradoxically  this  led  to  a  lukewarmness 
over  the  question  of  introducing  Communism  into  Germany.  Stalin  once 
told  Mikolajczyk  that  ‘Communism  fitted  Germany  as  a  saddle  fitted  a 
cow’.5  At  Potsdam  he  told  Churchill  how  in  1907  he  had  seen  200 
Germans  miss  a  Communist  meeting  because  there  was  no  one  to  take 
their  tickets  at  the  station  barrier.6  As  a  Russian  officer  put  it  to  an 
American  in  May  1945:  ‘We  certainly  don’t  intend  to  bring  a  noble  ideal 
like  Communism  to  such  a  people.’7  Stalin  despised  the  German  workers 
for  their  failure  to  offer  practical  resistance  to  the  rise  of  Nazism  (con¬ 
veniently  forgetting  how  much  his  own  veto  on  Socialist-Communist 
co-operation  had  helped  towards  this  result).  He  was  under  few  illusions 
about  the  popularity  of  Communism  with  the  masses  and  saw  that  it 
would  be  implanted  not  as  a  spontaneous  movement  from  below  but  as 
something  only  made  possible  by  the  Red  Army  and  the  power  of  Russia. 
Besides,  Marxist  doctrine  taught  that  the  first  task  was  to  seize  the  means 
of  production,  using  any  allies  who  offered  themselves;  the  introduction 
of  Communism  could  come  later  after  power  had  been  firmly  secured. 
Moreover,  the  chances  of  extracting  reparations  quickly  (and  speed  was 
important)  depended  on  getting  the  capitalist  production  machine  re¬ 
started  without  delay.  To  do  that,  as  much  help  as  possible  was  needed 
from  the  capitalists.  Hence,  as  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  first 

1  Deutscher:  Stalin,  pp.  489-90.  2  Ibid.  p.  489. 

3  See  above,  p.  35. 

4  Ulrich  von  Hassell:  Vom  Andern  Deutschland  (Zurich,  Adands  Verlag,  1946),  p.  354.  Trans¬ 

lated  into  English  as  The  von  Hassell  Dianes  (London,  Hamish  Hamilton,  1948). 

5  Deutscher,  op.  cit.  p.  537. 

6  Churchill,  vi.  551;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  637. 

7  Saul  K.  Padover:  Psychologist  in  Germany  (London,  Phoenix  House,  1946),  p.  310. 
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step  was  not  the  creation  of  a  Communist  state  but  of  a  ‘People’s  Demo¬ 
cracy’  with  puppet  bourgeois  parties  in  a  Communist-led  coalition. 

Yet  it  was  natural  for  the  Russians  to  look  for  friends  among  the 
Communists  and  to  introduce  into  responsible  posts  German  exiles  trained 
in  Russia.  The  key  jobs  had  to  be  in  reliable  hands.  Believing  implicitly 
that  the  political  and  social  structure  of  a  country  is  the  reflection  of  its 
economic  organization,  the  Russians  inevitably  proceeded  to  an  immediate 
freezing  of  bank  accounts,  nationalization  of  key  industries,  and  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  land  reform.  The  latter  had  been  worked  out  in  Russia  before 
the  German  collapse  and  seems,  along  with  a  scheme  for  reparations,  to 
have  been  the  only  definite  Russian  preparation  for  the  occupation.1 
Indeed,  it  was  essential  to  a  permanent  destruction  of  the  power  of  the 
Prussian  military  caste.  But  land  reform  in  its  initial  stage  involved,  not 
collectivization,  but  redistribution  to  smallholders.  This  created  a  solid 
class  which  could  be  depended  on  to  oppose  the  return  of  the  old  regime 
and  was  precisely  the  ‘compromise’  which  Lenin  had  adopted  in  1917 
and  which,  by  inducing  the  peasants  to  support  the  Bolsheviks  and  desert 
from  the  Tsarist  army,  had  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
Revolution. 

However  restrained  the  Russians  may  have  tried  to  be  in  the  political 
policy  they  followed,  however  circumspect  in  associating  Communism 
with  defeat,  they  could  not  avoid  introducing  a  new  policy  and  a  new 
regime.  And  the  success  or  failure  of  these  was  bound  to  affect  their 
prestige.  They  may  have  hoped  to  regard  the  initial  regime  as  ‘expend¬ 
able’  and  to  be  deterred  by  no  considerations  of  sentiment  from  sacrificing 
or  liquidating  it  as  soon  as  their  policy  called  for  such  a  development.  But 
such  changes  could  not  be  allowed  to  affect  its  fundamental  character, 
and  in  any  case  the  Germans  did  not  bother  unduly  about  narrow  distinc¬ 
tions.  They  regarded  the  new  Government  as  Communist  because  Com¬ 
munists  were  in  its  key  posts  and  because  it  was  established  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Hence  the  Russians  could  not  be  indifferent  to  its  fate.  This 
led  to  a  tension  inside  the  Russian  ranks  between  the  authorities  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  extraction  of  reparations  and  those  responsible  for  relations 
with  the  Germans,  between  the  army  command  at  Potsdam  and  the  Soviet 
Military  Administration  in  Karlshorst.  For  clearly  a  ruthless  pursuit  of 
the  policy  of  removing  from  Germany  as  much  material  as  possible  was 
going  to  create  conditions  of  shortage  and  confusion  likely  to  overwhelm 
any  administration  however  experienced  and  secure.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  exhausted  the  causes  of  tension.  Stettinius  has 
suggested2  that  after  the  Yalta  Conference  Stalin  and  Molotov  were 
criticized  by  other  members  of  the  Politburo  for  having  been  too 

1  Nettl,  p.  85. 

2  Stettinius:  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians,  p.  272. 
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accommodating  towards  America  and  Britain,  and  were  forced  to  hedge  on 
some  of  their  commitments.  There  is  considerable  evidence  for  thinking  that 
Stalin  regarded  the  occupation  of  Eastern  Germany  primarily  as  a  way  to 
strengthen  Russia,  whereas  another  group  in  Moscow,  led  by  Zhdanov, 
believed  it  to  provide  a  foothold  from  which  to  organize  the  Communist 
conquest  of  Western  Germany  and  thence  of  all  Western  Europe.  (Had 
not  Lenin  once  said  that  ‘he  who  has  Germany  has  Europe’?)  The  chaos 
which  the  Communists  expected  to  follow  the  war  and  the  slump  which 
they  were  convinced  was  going  to  interrupt  recovery  would  all  forward 
their  design.  But  if  they  were  to  be  in  a  position  to  grasp  the  opportunity, 
the  regime  in  Eastern  Germany  must  be  reasonably  successful. 

The  Soviet  Reparations  Commission  was  directly  responsible  to  Moscow 
(probably  to  Molotov)  but  seems  to  have  been  closely  associated  with  the 
army  authorities  in  Eastern  Germany,  under  Zhukov  and  then  Sokolovsky. 
Zhdanov’s  chief  representative,  Tulpanov,  the  Head  of  ‘Agitprop’,  was 
an  engineer  by  training  who  had  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Germany 
during  the  1920s  and  had  during  the  war  been  a  Political  Commissar  with 
the  Red  Army;  he  was  once  not  unfairly  described  as  ‘an  Erich  von 
Stroheim  a  la  Russe’.  An  able,  ruthless  character,  he  had  considerable 
sense  of  humour  but  little  capacity  for  seeing  himself  through  other 
people’s  eyes.  It  seems  possible  that  yet  a  third  policy  was  represented  by 
Semyonov,  the  head  of  the  Political  Section  and  political  adviser  to 
Zhukov,  who,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  nominee  of  Beria  rather 
than  of  Molotov.  With  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  outlook  and  culture  of 
the  Western  world  than  most  Bolshevik  officials,  he  must  have  been  less 
confident  about  Russian  strength  and  prospects  than  the  victorious 
soldiers  or  the  headstrong  propagandists.  He  would  have  realized  the 
dangers  both  of  a  policy  which  aimed  at  keeping  Germany  divided  and 
of  one  which  proposed  to  use  Eastern  Germany  as  the  jumping-off  point 
for  an  assault  on  the  West.  Without  proposing  to  sacrifice  any  of  the 
advantages  which  Russia  had  so  far  gained,  a  man  in  Semyonov’s  position 
might  have  seen  attractions  in  keeping  a  road  open  for  the  unification  of 
Germany  with  or  without  the  agreement  of  the  Western  Powers,  in  the 
hope  that  such  a  Germany  might  in  the  long  run  prove  a  more  useful  ally 
to  Russia  than  a  Germany  communized  against  her  will.  Such  a  policy 
would,  of  course,  have  been  in  direct  descent  from  the  policies  of  the 
Dreikaiserbund  and  Rapallo.1 

Although  a  good  deal  is  speculative  in  this  sketch  of  varying  outlooks 
inside  the  Russian  camp,  some  space  has  been  given  to  it  because 
the  differences  throw  useful  light  on  Russian  policy  in  Germany.  But 
their  existence  will  only  be  surprising  to  those  who  imagine  that  the 

1  Nicolas  Nabokov:  Old  Friends  and  New  Music  (London,  Hamish  Hamilton,  1951),  pp.  216 
seqq.;  Observer,  5  July  1953;  author’s  personal  knowledge. 
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‘monolithic’  character  of  a  dictatorship  is  more  than  a  facade  and 
leads  automatically  to  the  pursuit  of  a  single  clear  and  agreed  policy.  The 
differences  which  have  been  described  were  almost  inevitable  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  could  be  mirrored  and  multiplied  in  the  Western  camp, 
not  least  in  the  divergences  of  outlook  between  the  military  and  the  civilian 
occupation  officials.  But  in  the  West  they  were  at  least  openly  admitted 
and  discussed. 

Whatever  the  views  of  individual  Russians  may  have  been,  it  came 
naturally  to  them  to  suspect  the  Western  Powers.  Stalin,  in  his  rise,  had 
made  a  practice  of  discarding  his  allies  once  they  had  enabled  him  to 
overcome  his  immediate  rival;  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
do  the  same  in  international  affairs.  What  is  more,  he  never  ceased  to  be 
the  Georgian  peasant.  The  least  internationalist  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders,  he  was  the  man  who  had  adopted  ‘Socialism  in  a  single  country’ 
not  simply  as  the  only  practicable  policy  for  Russia  at  the  time  but  as  one 
with  positive  attractions  of  its  own.  If  he  looked  outside  Russia  at  all,  it 
was  to  Asia  as  much  as  to  Europe.  To  his  innate  suspicion  of  foreigners 
must  be  added  the  suspicion  of  capitalist  leaders  which  came  automatically 
to  anyone  accepting  the  Marxist  analysis  as  true — a  thing  Russians 
had  been  doing  for  over  twenty-five  years.  The  delay  in  starting  a  Second 
Front,  Churchill’s  anxiety  to  get  into  the  Balkans,  the  British  delay  in 
suppressing  the  Donitz  Government,  Anglo-American  secrecy  over  the 
atom  bomb,  the  abrupt  ending  of  Lend-Lease,  the  United  States  failure 
(through  whatever  cause)  to  offer  Russia  a  Reconstruction  Loan,  the 
change  of  attitude  on  the  dismemberment  of  Germany,  were  all  bound  to 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  dominating  suspicion  and  so  made  to 
serve  as  evidence  strengthening  that  suspicion.  Stalin  may  well  have  got 
the  impression  during  the  war  that  his  allies  would  be  ready  to  leave  him  a 
free  hand  in  those  Eastern  European  countries  whose  friendship  was  so 
necessary  to  Russian  security  and  that  undertakings  to  install  ‘democratic’ 
governments  would  never  be  interpreted  as  meaning  the  creation  of 
Western  parliamentary  regimes — which  had  in  any  case  proved  unsuitable 
for  the  area.  He  had  kept  silent  while  Britain  suppressed  the  Communists 
in  Greece:  why  then  was  so  much  fuss  being  made  over  his  actions  in 
Poland?  It  made  no  difference  that  the  Russians  would  certainly  have 
themselves  behaved  in  the  same  way  over  the  bomb,  and  indeed  seldom 
lost  a  chance  of  strengthening  their  own  position.  The  Marxist  approach 
denies  that  objectivity  is  possible,  since  it  finds  the  conscious  or  sub¬ 
conscious  motive  for  all  attitudes  in  economic  advantage.  A  Marxist  is 
incapable  of  appreciating  goodwill,  and  would  not  therefore  bother  about 
sacrificing  the  goodwill  built  up  towards  Russia  in  the  West  during  the 
war.  He  would  expect  this  goodwill  to  last  irrespective  of  Russian  actions 
as  long  as  it  paid  the  West  to  help  Russia,  and  then  automatically  to  stop, 
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again  regardless  of  Russian  actions.  And,  by  the  chance  of  history, 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  the  two  foreign  statesmen  who  had  been  able 
to  establish  some  sort  of  personal  relationship  with  Stalin  during  the  war, 
both  passed  from  the  scene  as  it  ended. 

Even  if  there  had  been  the  will  to  understand,  the  barriers  in  the  path 
were  great.  Some  writers  have  found  the  origin  of  the  German  problem  in 
the  fact  that  Germany  as  a  whole  never  came  under  Roman  occupation 
(or,  in  a  more  refined  formulation  of  the  theory,  never  fully  accepted  the 
Western  conception  of  natural  law),  so  that  Western  culture  was  imposed 
at  a  later  date  as  something  alien.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  as  regards 
Germany,  how  much  more  does  it  apply  to  Russia.  Of  course,  a  version 
of  classical  culture  reached  Russia  by  way  of  Byzantium,  and  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  Russian  culture  drew  heavily  upon  the 
West.  Yet  the  characteristic  Slav  elements  remained  unassimilated  and 
were  enormously  strengthened  by  the  years  of  isolation  after  1917,  years 
when  the  division  separating  Russia  from  the  West  was  widened  by  a 
Western  theory,  Marxism,  being  inculcated  as  a  gospel  to  be  believed, 
not  an  hypothesis  to  be  tested.  The  result  was  that  when  the  Russians 
met  their  allies  in  Germany  there  lurked  beneath  the  superficial  goodwill 
and  assumed  similarity  of  purpose  a  barrier  of  mutual  incomprehension, 
all  the  more  serious  because  neither  side  had  more  than  a  remote  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  things  taken  for  granted  by  its  members  and  utterly  alien  to  their 
own  outlook.  The  history  of  the  occupation  might  well  be  treated  as  the 
process  of  bringing  this  barrier  to  the  level  of  consciousness. 

In  this  matter  of  mutual  incomprehension,  the  language  element  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Few  Englishmen  or  Americans  could  speak  Russian 
and  few  Russians  English,  so  that  discussions  had  to  be  carried  on  through 
interpreters,  too  few  of  whom  combined  any  high  level  of  linguistic  skill 
with  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  while  even  the  best  have 
off-days.1  The  alternative  of  talking  in  a  third  language  (usually  German) 
was  not  much  more  satisfactory.  But  it  also  has  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Russian  language  is  far  less  like  the  English  than  is  French  or  German. 
The  problem  was  less  than  ever  one  of  finding  equivalents  in  the  other 
language  for  individual  Russian  words  (or  vice  versa)  since  such  equiva¬ 
lents  often  did  not  exist.  Phrases  like  ‘democracy’  and  ‘free  elections’  had 
completely  different  associations  for  members  of  each  side.  The  problem 
was  to  explain  one  mode  of  thinking  in  terms  of  another. 

These  fundamental  difficulties  made  it  all  the  more  unfortunate  that 
the  Russians  should  have  shown  themselves  peculiarly  susceptible  and 
stood  so  much  upon  their  dignity.  Their  firm  belief  that  all  actions  are 
decided  by  motives  of  economic  advantage  did  not  interfere  with  a 

1  This  view  comes  from  one  of  the  senior  interpreters  on  the  British  staff  of  the  Control  Com¬ 
mission. 
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human  desire  to  bring  credit  on  their  country  by  shining  in  society.  The 
occupation  was  their  first  major  participation  in  international  life  for 
thirty  years.  To  many  of  those  involved  it  was  not  merely  their  first 
contact  with  the  capitalist  world  but  something  on  which,  being  products 
of  the  Revolution  and  often  sons  of  peasants,  they  had  no  ancestral  tradi¬ 
tion  to  guide  them.1  Like  nouveaux  riches ,  they  were  determined  to  prove 
that  they  knew  how  to  behave,  especially  when  they  did  not;  in  negotia¬ 
tion,  they  were  sticklers  for  the  observance  of  strict  procedure,  except 
when  it  put  them  in  the  wrong.  Some  at  least  of  their  refusals  to  answer 
were  due  to  being  uncertain  what  was  the  proper  thing  to  say.  They  were, 
on  the  one  hand,  most  reluctant  to  admit  to  confusion,  lack  of  resources, 
or  inefficiency  on  their  own  side,  with  the  result  that  actions  which  may 
well  have  been  due  to  such  causes  (e.g.  failure  to  turn  up  at  meetings) 
were  put  down  by  their  allies  to  intention  and  illwill.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  the  first  to  take  offence  where  no  offence  was  meant.  Marshal 
Zhukov  once  complained  bitterly  because  an  American  book  had  said 
he  was  shorter  by  two  or  three  inches  than  his  wife  and  that  he  had  two 
sons,  whereas  he  was  taller  than  his  wife  and  only  had  daughters.  The 
story  infuriated  him  because  he  saw  in  it  ‘personal  disparagement  and 
belittlement’.2  At  an  early  stage  in  the  occupation  a  vigorous  protest 
was  made  on  the  ground  that  the  British  authorities  in  Berlin  had  insulted 
the  Red  Army  by  allowing  a  British-controlled  newspaper  to  report  that 
an  outfitting  firm  in  Berlin-Mitte  was  making  6,500  shirts  and  4,000  pairs 
of  pants  for  it.  These  conditions  made  it  impossible  for  either  camp  to 
tell  how  far  offensive  actions  were  deliberately  intended  and  how  far  an 
innocent  action  might  not  have  given  offence. 

It  is  easy  to  suggest  that  these  were  transient  difficulties  which  could 
have  been  gradually  resolved  if  all  parties  had  been  allowed  to  mingle 
and  gain  mutual  understanding.  Certainly  many  Russians  did  show  a 
great  and  almost  childish  curiosity  about  Western  ways  of  life  and  thought 
on  encountering  them  for  the  first  time.  There  was  a  striking  contrast  to 
be  observed  between  the  natural  Russian,  inquisitive,  garrulous,  intro¬ 
spective,  and  jovial,  serenely  indifferent  to  the  passage  of  time,  and  the 
member  of  the  totalitarian  state,  who  suddenly  remembered  the  inhibi¬ 
tions  inculcated  in  him  and  became  reserved,  evasive,  clearly  determined 

1  A  White  Russian  who  had  in  his  youth  served  in  the  Tsarist  army  and  who  was  acting  as  a 
British  interpreter  told  the  writer  in  1 945  that  when  he  was  travelling  across  the  Russian  Zone 
surveying  a  route  by  which  to  return  Russians  ‘uncovered’  in  Western  Germany,  he  was  invited 
to  eat  in  a  Russian  mess.  The  tablecloth  had  not  been  changed  for  days  and  the  general  effect 
was  slovenly,  but  his  attention  was  caught  by  a  cut-glass  salt-cellar,  doubtless  looted  from  a 
neighbouring  Schloss.  When  he  commented  on  this,  his  Russian  host  snatched  it  up,  emptied 
the  contents  on  the  floor,  and  pressed  it  into  his  hands.  ‘I  hope’,  he  replied,  ‘you  do  not  despise 
me  for  my  bourgeois  taste.’  ‘Bourgeois  taste?’  said  the  Russian,  ‘nowadays  we  call  that  cultural 
appreciation!’ 

2  Eisenhower:  Crusade  in  Europe,  pp.  515-16. 
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not  to  transgress  the  party  line.  And  in  placing  such  strict  limitations  as 
they  did  upon  fraternization  and  social  intercourse,  the  Soviet  authorities 
probably  had  their  natural  Russian  in  mind.  It  was  not  simply  a  matter 
of  keeping  him  from  ‘learning  the  truth  about  the  West’  but  also  of  pre¬ 
venting  anarchic  good  nature  from  leading  him  to  forget  the  fundamental 
principles  of  discipline  and  suspicion  on  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  been 
built.  But  it  does  not  automatically  follow  that,  if  the  Russian  authorities 
had  been  anxious  to  encourage  exchanges,  friendship  would  have  ensued. 
When  any  remark  or  action  is  likely  to  be  misinterpreted,  opportunities 
for  meeting  may  easily  do  more  harm  than  good.  Indeed,  the  only  things 
that  easier  mixing  would  have  been  bound  to  develop  were  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  food,  and  still  more  of  drink. 

(e)  Allied  Propaganda 

Many  of  the  events  and  statements  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages 
were  only  revealed  some  little  time  after  they  had  occurred.  The  average 
German  did  not  learn  automatically  about  them.  This  makes  it  important 
to  consider  briefly  what  he  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  heard 
from  the  Allies  about  their  intentions.  Their  chief  avenue  of  approach 
to  him  was,  of  course,  by  radio  and  this  in  itself  presents  the  historian 
with  a  difficulty.  The  sheer  volume  of  broadcast  output  was  such  as  to 
make  it  hard  enough  at  the  time  for  any  single  person  to  follow  all  that 
was  said,  while  its  retrospective  analysis  would  be  a  mammoth  task,  even 
if  the  scripts  were  available.  Fortunately  the  main  messages  were  also 
conveyed  by  means  of  leaflets  dropped  from  British  and  American  air¬ 
craft  flying  over  Europe.  Moreover,  the  total  propaganda  output  of  the 
Western  Allies  was  sufficiently  closely  co-ordinated  to  justify  deducing 
from  the  leaflets  what  the  general  character  of  the  radio  programmes 
must  have  been.1 

The  first  thing  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  main  propaganda  task,  to 
which  the  bulk  of  space  and  effort  was  devoted,  was  to  convey  information 
about  the  progress  of  the  war,  so  presented  as  to  undermine  confidence  in 
German  leaders  (particularly  Hitler)  and  in  Germany’s  chances  of  victory. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  throw  the  Fiihrer’s  past  words  in  his  teeth;  in 
doing  this,  the  B.B.C.  used  records  of  his  broadcasts  with  particular  effect. 
Again  and  again  it  was  argued  that  Germany  could  not  win  the  war  and 
that  this  only  continued  because  the  Nazi  leaders  were  desperately  trying 
to  save  their  own  skins.  German  troops  were  regularly  reminded  that  if 
they  surrendered,  they  would  make  sure  of  surviving  the  war  and 

1  This  section  has  been  read  by  three  people  closely  concerned  with  the  B.B.C.  German  Ser¬ 
vice  throughout  the  war  who  have  confirmed  that  the  statements  in  it  are  in  general  valid  for 
broadcasting.  What  the  Russians  may  have  been  saying  is  another  matter  but  the  Germans 
do  not  in  any  case  seem  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  them. 
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could  count  on  decent  treatment  in  captivity,  whereas  they  could  make 
no  useful  contribution  to  the  national  cause  by  fighting  on.1  Doubts  were 
sedulously  spread  about  the  effectiveness  of  German  equipment  and 
resources,  in  comparison  with  Allied,  and  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
German  official  interpretation  of  events. 

It  follows  that  pictures  of  what  would  happen  to  Germany  and  the 
German  people  after  the  war  only  occupied  a  secondary  place.  When 
they  were  described,  it  was  primarily  in  words  used  by  the  chief  Allied 
statesmen.  Indeed,  the  June  1944  Standing  Directive  for  Psychological 
Warfare  against  members  of  the  German  armed  forces2  laid  down  that 
‘no  specific  promises  will  be  made  concerning  the  treatment  of  Germany 
after  the  war,  other  than  those  expressly  made  by  Government  spokesmen’. 
The  chief  statements  reproduced  in  the  execution  of  this  policy  have 
already  been  quoted.3  In  making  the  cuts  essential  to  the  reproduction  of 
these  speeches  on  a  leaflet,  the  reminder  that  the  Atlantic  Charter  did  not 
apply  to  Germany  as  of  right  was  omitted.  But  the  directive  already 
quoted  laid  special  stress  on  this  point,  which  was  emphasized  at  length 
on  the  B.B.C.  The  only  mention  made  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  in  leaflets 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  was  a  reference  in  the  autumn  of  1943 
to  a  clause  in  which  the  signatories  undertook  to  bring  about  ‘a  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  essential  produce  .  .  .  between  the  nations  of  the 
world’. 

Elaboration  of  the  argument  was  all  on  corresponding  lines : 

No  revenge  against  the  mass  of  the  German  people  (autumn  1943);  We  have 
no  interest  in  annihilating  the  German  people  (summer  1944);  The  ordinary 
inhabitant  [of  the  Rhineland  towns]  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Allied  troops 

1  In  battle  areas  great  use  was  made  of  a  ‘Safe-Conduct’  leaflet  in  German  and  English  with 
a  facsimile  signature  of  General  Eisenhower  and  the  following  message:  ‘The  German  soldier 
who  carries  this  safe  conduct  is  using  it  as  a  sign  of  his  genuine  wish  to  give  himself  up.  He  is  to 
be  disarmed,  to  be  well  looked  after,  to  receive  food  and  medical  attention  as  required,  and  to  be 
removed  from  the  danger  zone  as  soon  as  possible.’ 

2  Reproduced  in  Daniel  Lerner:  Sykewar ,  Psychological  Warfare  against  Germany,  D-Day  to  VE- 
day  (New  York,  George  W.  Stewart,  [1949]),  pp.  403-17;  this  was  issued  in  consultation  with 
the  civilian  agencies  controlling  other  Allied  propaganda,  including  the  B.B.C.,  and  is  accordingly 
valid  evidence  of  the  orders  under  which  they  were  working. 

3  Roosevelt:  talk  to  White  House  correspondents,  February  1943  (see  above,  p.  15);  Christ¬ 
mas  broadcast  1943  (see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^g-ig^,  pp.  17-18);  speech 
to  Foreign  Policy  Association,  21  October  1944;  speech  to  Congress,  1  March  1945  (see  above, 
pp.  22,  25).  Churchill:  speeches  of  21  September  1943,  22  February  and  24  May  1944,  and  18 
J  anuary  1 945  (see  above,  p.  34) .  Use  was  also  made  of  a  speech  by  Churchill  on  20  August  1 940 : 
‘The  shattering  of  the  Nazi  power  will  bring  to  all  the  peoples  of  Europe,  including  the  German 
and  Austrian  peoples,  food,  freedom  and  peace’  (H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  364,  col.  1162);  and 
of  a  speech  by  Eden  on  29  May  1941 :  ‘It  is  not  part  of  our  purpose  to  cause  Germany  or  any 
other  country  to  collapse  economically’  ( The  Times,  30  May  1941).  A  speech  by  Lord  Simon  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  10  March  1943  (H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  126,  coll.  513-81)  was  reproduced 
at  the  time  at  considerable  length  but  not  used  subsequently.  The  only  quotation  used  of  Stalin 
was  that  from  his  speech  of  November  1942,  reproduced  on  p.  42  above. 
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(January  1945);  The  Allies  are  determined  to  destroy  not  the  German  people 
but  the  German  war  machine  (March  1945);  Making  an  end  of  it  means  for 
Germany  a  hard  but  just  peace  in  which  one  can  live  (March  1945);  Mass 
vengeance  is  one  of  the  things  the  Allies  are  fighting  against  (March  1945). 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  For  one  thing,  the  intention  of  the  Allies 
to  disarm  Germany  completely,  to  stamp  out  militarism  and  Nazism, 
and  to  bring  the  Nazi  leaders  to  justice  was  repeatedly  emphasized. 
Indeed,  that  emphasis  was  the  obverse  of  the  reassurances  given  to  the 
‘plain  man’.  Again  and  again  the  Germans  were  warned  that  the  Allies 
would  not  deal  with  the  Nazi  Government.  The  B.B.C.  said  less  and  less 
about  the  difference  between  the  Nazis  and  the  German  people.  What  is 
more,  the  argument  that  Germany  could  not  hope  to  win  the  war  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a  reminder  of  what  it  would  mean  for  Germans 
if  the  war  was  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  bitter  end.  ‘Besser  ein  Ende  mit 
Schrecken  als  ein  Schrecken  ohne  Ende’  was  a  phrase  used  repeatedly 
by  the  B.B.C. 

Once  everything  has  been  destroyed  it  will  be  too  late.  The  sooner  the  lost 
war  ends,  the  better  for  Germany  (Leaflet,  October  1944). 

Everything  destroyed  in  the  German  war-industry  of  to-day  will  be  lacking 
in  the  German  peace-industry  of  to-morrow.  Each  day  that  the  lost  war  goes 
on  makes  the  way  back  to  a  normal,  peaceful,  and  respectable  life  longer  and 
harder  for  each  individual  German  (Leaflet,  New  Year  1944). 

Germany  will  depend  after  the  war  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  economic 
help  of  her  present  enemies,  especially  the  British  Empire  and  America.  They 
have  no  intention  in  principle  of  refusing  her  this  help.  Responsible  statesmen 
in  Britain  and  America  have  repeatedly  declared  that,  while  they  intend  to 
disarm  Germany  completely  after  her  defeat,  they  do  not  wish  to  starve  her  or 
render  her  bankrupt. 

There  are,  however,  definite  limits  to  the  possibility  of  helping  a  beaten 
Germany  to  her  feet  economically  after  the  war.  And  these  limits  grow  narrower 
every  day  that  the  war  continues.  The  more  completely  the  entire  world  is 
harnessed  to  the  war  effort  against  Germany,  the  smaller  will  be  the  reserve  of 
industrial  peace-time  goods  and  foodstuffs  which  will  be  available  after  the  war 
to  help  Germany  and  facilitate  her  reconstruction.  The  more  farmers  who  are 
made  soldiers,  the  less  food  will  be  produced.  The  more  factories  which  are 
turned  over  to  munitions  production  throughout  the  world,  the  fewer  products 
will  be  available  for  reconstruction.  It  is  already  possible  to  foresee  a  world 
shortage  of  food  if  the  war  goes  on  much  longer. 

Besides,  Germany  is  not  the  only  land — and  not  the  first  land — which  will 
have  to  depend  on  help  from  outside.  Every  month  of  world  destruction  which 
passes  sees  a  lengthening  of  the  queue  at  the  end  of  which  Germany  stands 
while  the  goods  for  which  the  queue  is  waiting  get  scarcer  (Leaflet,  spring  1944). 

The  continuation  of  this  war  means  further  useless  losses  and  sacrifices  and 
means  that  the  war  will  end  on  German  soil,  which  will  involve  the  destruction 
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of  the  German  people  and  the  withdrawal  of  their  existence  (Leaflet,  August 
1944). 

Each  day  that  the  lost  war  goes  on  means  more  misery,  and  chaos  and  need 
(Leaflet,  winter  1944). 

After  the  war  was  over,  and  during  the  occupation,  Germans  were  fond 
of  comparing  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived  with  the  conditions 
which  they  believed  the  Allies  to  have  promised  them,  and  of  complaining 
that  those  promises  had  been  broken.  All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that, 
as  far  as  specific  promises  were  concerned,  German  memory  was  com¬ 
pletely  at  fault.  In  fact  the  Allies  repeatedly  warned  the  Germans  that, 
if  the  war  went  on  to  the  bitter  end  (as  in  fact  it  did),  the  material  conse¬ 
quences  would  be  deplorable  and  they  would  be  the  people  on  whom 
those  consequences  would  inevitably  fall  heaviest.  The  B.B.C.  often  com¬ 
pared  the  German  people  to  passengers  in  a  train  driven  by  a  madman 
who  was  determined  to  go  as  fast  as  he  could  until  he  finally  left  the  rails; 
the  only  hope  for  them  was  that  some  passenger,  risking  the  Rm,  40  fine, 
would  pull  the  communication  cord.  Many  Germans  were  painfully 
aware  of  being  in  this  predicament,  without  being  prepared  to  do  any 
pulling.  To  avoid  complete  despair,  they  had  to  put  the  most  favourable 
interpretation  possible  on  what  would  happen  after  defeat.  It  might  be 
true  that  the  Allies  had  made  no  definite  promises,  and  had  given  instead 
a  number  of  definite  warnings.  But  they  had  talked  a  good  deal  about 
bringing  Nazi  criminals  to  justice  and  about  establishing  a  Military 
Government  which  would  be  just,  even  if  firm  and  strict.  Moreover,  their 
whole  approach  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that,  compared  with  the 
Nazi  leaders,  they  were  decent,  truthful  people  who  recognized  their 
duties  as  civilized  and  Christian  nations.  What  such  an  approach  could 
mean  when  translated  into  the  practice  of  occupying  forces  was  something 
on  which  there  could  be  widely  divergent  ideas.  No  occupation  of  Ger¬ 
many,  however  impeccable,  could  have  satisfied  German  ideas  of  what 
just  treatment  meant.  But  if  any  expectations  were  falsified  or  promises 
broken,  they  were  those  which  the  Germans  had  held  out  to  themselves. 
If  instead  they  had  compared  the  facts  of  the  occupation  with  the  fore¬ 
casts  of  it  showered  on  them  by  Goebbels,  they  might  have  found  cause 
for  agreeable  surprise. 

(iii)  The  Attitude  of  the  Germans 

Before  leaving  Germany  in  May  1946  Field  Marshal  Montgomery  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  three-quarters  of  the  population  were  ‘hard¬ 
bitten  Nazis’.1  The  statement  was  not  so  much  untrue  as  incomplete; 

1  Sir  Arthur  Street,  in  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Estimates,  30  May  1946  ( Select 
Committee  on  Estimates,  p.  7). 
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the  justice  of  such  claims,  and  the  wisdom  of  action  based  on  them, 
depend  on  the  meaning  given  to  the  term  ‘Nazi’.  The  subject  is  one  where 
accuracy  of  definition  could  have  saved  the  Allies  from  many  troubles. 
It  can  be  approached  in  at  least  three  ways.  A  Nazi  can  be  defined  as  a 
member  (perhaps  also  an  ex-member)  of  the  National  Socialist  Party  or 
of  one  of  its  associated  organizations.  For  lawyers  and  administrators, 
this  formula  has  the  merit  of  being  precise  and  (once  the  facts  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  any  individual  case)  indisputable.  For  this  reason  it  was  the  one 
adopted  for  purposes  of ‘denazification’  and  proved  altogether  inadequate.1 
Secondly,  a  Nazi  may  be  defined  as  one  who  believed  in  a  particular  creed 
of  which  the  essential  tenets  were : 

(a)  The  superiority  of  that  pseudo-scientific  concept,  the  ‘Aryan’  race,  and 
its  mission  of  world  domination. 

(b)  The  right  of  a  leader  in  any  society  to  dominate  his  followers  and  pass 
down  orders  from  above  instead  of  receiving  a  mandate  from  below. 

(c)  The  liberty  of  the  leader,  and  of  his  followers  when  acting  on  his  orders, 
to  use  any  methods  he  may  choose  in  the  execution  of  his  mission.  His 
end  justifies  all  means  and  he  stands  above  all  law. 

The  number  of  Germans  who  held  all  these  beliefs  without  reservation 
would  have  been  relatively  small.  In  particular,  respect  for  the  rule  of 
law,  which  is  ingrained  in  the  German  official,  would  inhibit  from  accept¬ 
ing  (c)  many  who  had  no  quarrel  with  either  ( a )  or  (b).  Religious  faith 
would  have  had  the  same  effect  for  many  conservative  Nationalists. 
There  would,  however,  have  been  few  Germans  who  did  not  feel  some 
sympathy  towards  one  of  the  three  tenets.  This  would  make  Nazism  a 
matter  of  degree,  but  what  way  is  there  of  testing  degrees  of  faith? 

A  third  approach  can  be  based  on  war-time  research  among  prisoners 
of  war,  which  suggested  that  the  views  just  described  made  a  special  appeal 
to  a  particular  type  of  character.2 

The  fallacy  of  regarding  this  type  of  character  as  ‘typically  German’ 
will  be  as  obvious  to  those  who  know  Germany  as  it  must  be  to  all  who 
have  considered  the  pitfalls  involved  in  generalizing  about  any  nation.  Yet 
there  can  be  no  denying  that  at  certain  periods  in  German  history  men 
with  the  characteristics  to  be  described  below  have  played  an  undesirably 
prominent  part  in  German  society.  And,  of  course,  once  a  certain  number 
of  such  persons  gained  social  and  political  prominence,  others  were 
encouraged  to  imitate  them.  It  is  important,  even  at  the  risk  of  raking 
over  past  controversy,  to  detail  these  characteristics  because  so  much 
depends  for  the  future  on  how  far  the  present  rulers  of  Germany  succeed 

1  See  below,  p.  174. 

2  The  whole  of  this  section  owes  much  to  Lieut.-Col.  H.  V.  Dicks  and  particularly  to  his 
article  ‘German  Personality  Traits  and  National  Socialist  Ideology’,  reprinted  in  Daniel  Lerner, 
ed. :  Propaganda  in  War  and  Crisis  (New  York,  Stewart,  1951). 
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in  inducing  their  people  to  put  these  weaknesses  behind  them.  The  chief 

traits  involved  are: 

1 .  The  arrogance  and  aggressiveness  of  Germans  when  in  a  position  of  strength 
have  often  been  commented  on;  this  went  hand  in  hand  with  an  equal  sub¬ 
missiveness  in  defeat.  The  man  who  bossed  his  inferior  fawned  on  his  own 
bosses.  The  transition  could  be  swift.  ‘It  was  remarked  by  the  Italians  how 
German  troops,  after  fighting  excellently,  showed  not  a  gradual  waning  of 
morale  but  crumpled  up  suddenly.  ...  It  seemed  as  if  beneath  the  martial 
armour  there  was  a  passive  streak  which  suddenly  betrayed  itself.’1 

2.  The  society  held  up  for  admiration  by  many  German  writers  has  been 
essentially  a  masculine  one,  exalting  manliness  and  hardness  to  an  extent 
which  suggested  a  subconscious  compensating  inclination  to  the  opposite. 
Exhibitions  of  tenderness  and  of  interests  associated  with  feminine  values 
were  deplored.  German  literature  contains  many  idealizations  of  women  in 
their  roles  as  sweethearts  and  mothers,  but  in  the  family  circle  they  have  too 
often  been  regarded  as  inferior  beings,  intended  only  for  Kinder,  Kiiche  und 
Kirche.  By  men  of  this  outlook,  weakness  was  not  only  despised  but  charity 
and  tolerance  were  confused  with  it.  By  contrast,  however,  Germans  lapsed 
too  easily  into  excessive  sentimentality,  to  which  the  very  language  lends 
itself.  In  the  light  of  modern  psychological  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  seeing  a  connexion  between  this  ambivalence  and  the  phenomena  of 
homosexuality. 

3.  Germans  have  often  in  the  past  shown  themselves  insensitive  about  violence 
and  blind  to  the  effect  which  its  use  may  have  on  other  people.  Such  sadism 
is  clearly  related  to  the  exclusion  of  tenderness  already  discussed.  To  use 
excessive  force  against  someone  incapable  of  resisting  effectively  can  be  a 
way  of  taking  revenge  on  the  tenderness  which  one  is  seeking  to  repress. 
To  recognize  someone  else  as  a  human  being  makes  it  hard  to  be  brutal 
towards  him. 

4.  The  German  love  of  insignia  and  titles  has  often  been  caricatured.  But  such 
a  trait  reveals  a  preoccupation  about  status  which  has  been  further  reflected 
in  emphasis  on  precision  and  organization.  Such  a  preoccupation  suggests 
an  underlying  lack  of  self-confidence,  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  failure  to  accept  those  exhibiting  it  at  their  own  valuation. 
Germans  have  often  shown  themselves  uneasy  in  unexpected  (and  therefore 
unorganized)  surroundings. 

5.  The  claims  of  the  state  (whether  personalized  in  the  form  of  Kaiser  or 
Fiihrer  or  not),  the  army,  the  Party  have  often  been  exalted  over  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  Germany.  This  exaggeration  again  suggests  a  lack  of  inner  self- 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  individual  who  is  led  to  seek  compensation  for 
his  inadequacy  by  absorbing  himself  in  a  greater  whole.  This  phenomenon, 
familiar  in  many  countries,  seems  in  Germany  to  have  been  the  symptom 
of  a  wider  malaise. 

6.  Another  characteristic  suggesting  lack  of  self-confidence  is  the  introspection 

1  H.  V.  Dicks:  The  Psychological  Approach  to  the  German  Problem  in  Royal  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs:  Conference  on  Some  Aspects  of  the  German  Problem,  p.  8. 
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to  which  Germans  have  often  been  prone.  This  incidentally  has  produced 
much  valuable  literature  and  speculation,  but  Thomas  Mann  once  remarked 
on  ‘the  divorce  [in  Germans]  of  the  speculative  from  the  socio-political 
element  of  human  energy  and  the  complete  predominance  of  the  former  over 
the  latter.’1  The  weakness  of  German  thought  has  been  a  preoccupation 
with  high-sounding  theories  and  words  which,  when  closely  examined,  prove 
either  meaningless  or  commonplace. 

7.  Too  often  the  blame  for  Germany’s  own  shortcomings  has  been  projected 
on  to  other  scapegoats.  The  rise  of  the  Nazis  to  power  was  partly  due  to  the 
effect  of  their  doctrines  in  explaining  away  German  failures  from  1914 
onwards;  responsibility  was  transferred  to  the  Versailles  Diktat,  to  the  envy 
of  foreign  rivals,  to  the  Jews,  the  Communists,  and  the  like.  This  process 
was  described  as  restoring  to  Germany  her  self-respect.  But  inability  to 
stand  criticism  or  admit  mistakes  is  not  usually  a  sign  of  confidence  but  of 
inner  nervousness. 

All  the  phenomena  which  have  been  mentioned  suggest  that  an  in¬ 
stability  and  tension  have  been  at  work  in  German  society  owing  to  the 
attempt  to  repress  an  inclination  towards  sentiment  and  passivity  by  a 
social  code  which  attached  value  to  the  opposites.  In  their  efforts  to 
conform,  certain  individuals  who  found  conformity  difficult  sought  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  by  going  to  extremes.  Their  violence,  their 
braggadocio,  and  their  coarseness,  once  looked  at  beneath  the  surface, 
are  to  be  explained  as  the  reactions  of  personalities  forced  into  a  way  of 
life  which  went  against  the  grain.  The  lack  of  confidence  was  funda¬ 
mentally  due  to  doubt — probably  subconscious- — as  to  whether  the  code 
could  be  sustained.  It  is  not,  of  course,  suggested  that  every  leading  Nazi 
suffered  from  this  tension  or  that  anyone  who  displayed  any  of  the 
characteristics  described  was  bound  to  be  a  Party  member,  still  less  that 
the  weakness  was  endemic  in  all  Germans.  But  that  there  was  a  correla¬ 
tion  between  this  state  of  mind  and  support  for  the  Nazi  Party  is  offered 
as  an  hypothesis  which  can  throw  useful  light  on  the  reactions  of  Germans 
to  defeat  and  occupation.  Once  again,  however,  we  are  concerned  with 
something  admitting  of  degrees.  Neither  beliefs  nor  psychological  struc¬ 
ture  could  have  provided  the  occupation  authorities  with  a  hard-and-fast 
test  of  Nazism.  But  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  confusion  over 
denazification  arose  from  a  failure  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  three 
types  of  test. 

Interrogation  of  prisoners  during  the  closing  years  of  the  war  suggested 
that  they  could  be  graded  into  yet  another  set  of  categories,  five  in 
number.  The  proportions  between  these  remained  remarkably  stable: 

1.  10  per  cent,  fanatical  ‘hard-core’  Nazis,  who  had  thoroughly  identified 
themselves  with  the  ideology,  aims,  and  attitudes  of  the  Nazi  leadership. 


1  Talk  reprinted  in  the  Listener,  12  June  1947. 
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They  included  idealistic  cranks  of  reasonably  good  education,  and  Party 
toughs  with  a  natural  inclination  to  gangsterism.  They  admitted  to  no 
doubts  about  the  rightness  of  the  Nazi  creed  or  the  prospects  of  German 
victory. 

2.  25  per  cent,  ‘believers  with  reservations’,  a  category  which  included  many 
who  were  nationalists  rather  than  Nazis.  Some  careerists  belonged  to  this 
group  which  was  generally  of  rather  higher  education  than  the  first.  Another 
type  of  member  (usually  in  transition  from  1  to  4)  was  the  idealist  who  had 
begun  to  be  disillusioned  by  experience  of  Nazi  practice. 

3.  40  per  cent,  unpolitical  followers.  This  group  could  be  broken  down  into 
classes  more  easily  than  the  others,  and  came  lower  in  social  status,  on  the 
average,  than  2  and  4.  Their  attitude  was  characterized  by  the  phrase: 
‘First  we  had  the  Kaiser,  then  Mr.  Ebert  and  Mr.  Hindenburg,  now  that 
Hitler,  but  we  still  have  to  milk  our  cows.’  For  the  most  part  farmers, 
artisans,  minor  officials,  regular  non-commissioned  officers,  they  took  the 
line  that  politics  were  above  their  heads.  ‘All  this  is  too  difficult  for  me,  I 
am  only  a  small  man.’  They  might  repeat  Nazi  cliches  out  of  habit,  but  this 
was  no  proof  of  conviction.  For  obvious  reasons,  people  in  this  group  seldom 
shifted  to  another. 

4.  15  per  cent,  passive  anti-Nazis  came  from  much  the  same  types  as  Category  2, 
with  which  there  was  a  considerable  interchange,  especially  as  German 
defeat  began  to  look  likely.  Here  were  to  be  found  the  idealists  who  were  a 
stage  more  disillusioned  and  the  careerists  who  had  never  had  any  illusions 
to  lose.  The  average  age  of  the  group  was  higher  because  it  included  many 
men  who  had  grown  to  maturity  before  1933,  but  there  were  a  certain 
number  who  had  only  known  Nazism  as  the  established  order  and  auto¬ 
matically  rebelled  against  it,  though  without  other  positive  ideals  to  put  in 
its  place.  But  nearly  all  the  members  of  this  category  acknowledged  some 
allegiance  to  German  national  traditions.  They  were  patriots  who  hesitated 
to  desire  their  country’s  defeat,  and  consequently  tended  to  be  torn  by  an 
inner  emotional  stress. 

5.  10  per  cent,  active  convinced  anti-Nazis.  Almost  everyone  in  this  category 
opposed  Nazism  because  of  a  firm  alternative  belief.  Some  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  best  traditions  of  German  Conservatism,  others  had  firm  religious 
convictions.  There  were  remnants  of  a  working-class  democratic  movement. 
There  were  some  Communists.  Family  background  counted  significantly. 
Individuals  who  came  from  cultured  and  balanced  homes  tended  to  be  free 
of  many  of  the  inhibitions  and  repressions  which  have  been  described,  to 
view  the  German  situation  objectively,  and  to  respect  human  rights.  Such 
people  were  intellectuals,  artists,  the  larger  type  of  peasant  farmer,  business¬ 
men  with  experience  of  foreign  countries,  and  their  sons.1 

1  ‘The  inner  crisis  which  goes  through  the  entire  German  resistance  movement  against 
Hitler,  in  so  far  as  one  existed,  rests  on  the  fact  that  only  a  handful  were  motivated,  in  a  way 
which  excluded  all  compromise,  by  principles  of  pure  human  ethics,  such  as  the  value  of  truth, 
of  justice,  of  personal  freedom  or  by  political  principles  based  on  these.  Some  belonged  to  the 
opposition  because  Hitler  was  against  the  Church;  others  because  he  was  anti-Semitic;  others 
again  because  he  had  dispensed  with  their  services  as  officials  (although  they  would  gladly  have 
continued  to  work  for  him);  a  fourth  group  (e.g.  the  German  Nationalists),  because  they  had 
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Public  opinion  polls  after  the  war  suggested  that  the  balance  between 
these  categories  did  not  alter  much  with  defeat,  but  of  course  the  actual 
attitudes  of  each  group  changed  considerably.  The  fanatics,  and  to  some 
extent  the  believers  with  reservations,  had  been  slow  to  admit  that  the 
possibility  of  defeat  existed.  Up  to  the  moment  that  the  Allied  armies 
reached  and  passed  the  Rhine  a  considerable  mass  of  the  population  seems 
to  have  gone  on  believing  that  the  tide  would  somehow  change,  that 
Hitler  would  fulfil  his  promises  and  pull  a  surprise  out  of  the  bag.  Partly 
this  was  genuine  faith,  partly  unwillingness  to  face  the  personal  conse¬ 
quences  of  defeat,  partly  a  loyal  reproduction  of  Hitler’s  own  thesis  that 
anyone  who  admits  the  possibility  of  defeat  is  half  defeated  already.  But 
an  admission  that  defeat  was  likely  also  involved  an  admission  that  some¬ 
thing  had  gone  badly  wrong  with  German  leadership,  and  thus  struck 
directly  at  the  intellectual  and  emotional  roots  of  the  Third  Reich  (and 
indeed  of  German  nationalism  in  general).  Such  a  sudden  reversal  of  the 
world  picture  accepted  for  so  long  could  only  have  one  result,  especially 
when  it  was  accompanied  by  so  much  physical  commotion,  and  came  on 
top  of  the  long  strain  of  air-raids.  Observers  who  entered  Germany  with 
the  British  troops  agreed  that  the  population  was  in  a  state  of  mental 
daze.1 

Many  of  the  fanatics  went  into  internment  camps  or  concealment,  and 
in  any  event  their  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  population  would  have  been 
at  its  weakest  in  the  next  few  years.  Some,  ceasing  to  be  aggressive, 
joined  the  chorus  of  those  who  praised  Allied  leadership  or  marvelled  at 
the  volume  of  Anglo-American  production.  Emphasis  on  the  material 
resources  of  the  Allies  also  formed  the  first  of  the  emotional  bolt-holes, 
since  it  removed  the  need  to  admit  that  German  generals  and  soldiers 
had  been  worsted.  But  to  others  the  generals  themselves  provided  a 
scapegoat;  while  they  were  blaming  the  bungling  amateur  who  had  taken 
the  war  out  of  their  hands,  Party  enthusiasists  were  echoing  Hitler’s 
accusation  that  the  generals,  by  their  caution  and  obstruction,  had  frus¬ 
trated  his  military  genius.  Other  blamed  the  lesser  Nazi  leaders  who  had 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  Ftihrer’s  ideals,  and  introduced  self-seeking  and 
peculation.  More  important  were  those  who  blamed  the  Western  Allies 
for  their  failure  to  realize  that,  as  Donitz  said  in  a  broadcast  on  2  May 
1945,  ‘Hitler’s  battle  against  the  Bolshevik  flood  benefited  not  only 
Europe  but  the  whole  world’.  Goebbels  left  an  unexploded  idea  buried 


been  outmanoeuvred — and  they  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  followed  a  common  policy 
along  with  him;  a  fifth,  because  he  would  not  listen  to  them  (e.g.  the  generals  and  industrialists) ; 
a  sixth,  because,  though  they  wanted  a  totalitarian  system,  it  had  to  be  a  Communist  one — and 
so  on.  Each  of  these  groups  had  a  particular  reason  for  opposition,  but  these  did  not  amount  to 
reasons  of  general  principle  since  the  particular  was  always  connected  with  individual  interests, 
whereas  the  general  by  contrast  was  concerned  with  nothing  less  than  the  fundamental  problem 
of  mankind’  ( Tagesspiegel ,  11  December  1946).  1  The  Times,  18  May  1945. 
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in  Germany’s  psychological  rubble  which  was  capable  of  proving  more 
dangerous  than  any  physical  bomb.  It  was  the  idea  that  Germany, 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  war,  had  been  fighting  civilization’s  battle 
and  that  the  British  and  Americans  would  soon  regret  the  day  when,  by 
insisting  on  unconditional  surrender,  they  had  allowed  Asiatic  barbarism 
to  reach  the  Elbe  and  Harz.  Many  Nazi  fanatics  and  followers  must  have 
clung  to  this  idea  in  the  months  immediately  after  surrender,  looking 
forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  would 
remember  who  had  propounded  it,  to  the  time  also  when  the  victors 
would  have  fallen  out  and  the  West  might  be  prepared  to  reconsider  its 
verdict  on  Nazism.1  Meanwhile,  they  waited  in  silence,  trying  to  avoid 
notice;  a  certain  number  succeeded. 

The  Allies  entered  Germany  expecting  to  meet  passive  resistance, 
treachery,  and  sabotage  on  every  hand;  indeed,  that  was  the  reception  the 
Nazi  leaders  had  promised  them.  Yet  although  a  few  conspiracies  were 
brought  to  light  and  although  there  were  isolated  instances  of  sabotage, 
they  were  chiefly  remarkable  by  their  absence;  there  was  little  open 
hostility,  and  everyone  was  soon  laughing  at  the  barbed-wire  defences 
with  which  the  Allies  surrounded  their  quarters.  In  part,  this  was  due 
to  the  gap  between  the  propaganda  picture  of  the  W erewolf  organization 
disseminated  by  Goebbels  and  the  actual  preparations  planned  by  the 
SS  ;2  in  part  it  was  due  to  the  efficient  precautionary  measures  of  the  Allies. 
Physical  and  psychological  exhaustion  were  also  responsible:  the  nation 
was  played  out  and  tired  of  being  goaded  on  to  ever  greater  efforts  by 
semi-hysterical  propaganda  appeals.  With  Germany  in  such  a  damaged 
state,  anyone  could  see  that  it  was  on  the  Germans  themselves  that  the 
effect  of  sabotage  would  chiefly  recoil.  But  even  if  these  other  factors  had 
been  absent  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  widespread  campaign  of  resistance 
would  have  been  in  keeping  with  German  mentality.  It  has  already  been 
suggested  that  submissiveness  in  defeat  is  the  concomitant  of  aggressiveness 
in  prosperity. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  many  fanatics  admitted  having  been  mis¬ 
taken.  For  them  it  was  the  German  people — and  the  world — who  had 
failed  Nazism.  There  could  be  no  question  of  guilt  because  they  still 
believed  Nazi  doctrine  to  be  true.  According  to  them,  Allied  stories  of 
concentration  camps  had  been  grotesquely  exaggerated — but  ‘you  can’t 


1  The  theory  is  typically  Nazi  in  its  one-sideness.  To  begin  with,  there  never  need  have  been 
any  serious  danger  of  Communism  in  Germany  itself;  the  Weimar  Republic  was  perfectly 
capable  of  resisting  Communism  if  it  had  been  supported  and  not  sabotaged  by  the  nationalists. 
The  British  and  Americans  would  never  have  thought  of  becoming  allies  of  the  Russians  if  Nazi 
aggression  had  not  forced  them  to  do  so  in  self-defence.  The  Russians  would  have  been  most  un¬ 
likely  to  enter  the  war  if  Hitler  had  left  them  alone.  If  anyone  is  to  blame  for  the  extension  of 
Communism  to  Central  Europe,  it  is  Hitler  and  the  excess  of  Nazi  ambition  over  German 
capacity. 

f  Trevor-Roper:  Last  Days  of  Hitler,  p.  50. 
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build  a  nation  with  kid  gloves’.  Repentance  was  something  un-Germanic. 
For  the  believers  with  reservations,  things  were  different.  They  saved 
their  personal  self-respect  at  the  expense  of  Hitler  and  his  associates  by 
conveniently  forgetting  the  large  measure  of  support  which  they  had  given 
to  him,  remembering  instead  the  occasions  when  they  had  doubted,  or 
grumbled,  or  disapproved.  Magnifying  their  memories  of  the  unheard 
reservations  with  which  they  had  accepted  Party  membership,  they  de¬ 
clared  they  had  never  been  Nazis — and  may  well  have  persuaded  them¬ 
selves  into  believing  it.  Alternatively  they  used  the  excuse — which 
contained  considerable  truth — that  membership  of  the  Party  was  a  for¬ 
mality  without  inner  significance,  necessarily  accepted  to  avoid  being 
out  of  a  job.  But  the  Germans  in  this  category  were  not  rejecting  Nazism 
so  much  as  rejecting  Nazis.  Their  slogan  was  Wir  waren  belogen  und 
betrogen.  Nazism  had  been  a  good  thing  badly  carried  out.1  They  blamed 
the  Nazi  leaders  not  so  much  for  what  they  had  done,  as  for  what  they 
had  failed  to  do.  This  ability  to  abuse  the  Bonzen  gave  them  a  point  in 
common  with  the  Allies,  who  did  not  always  realize  how  many  differences 
of  view  were  concealed  behind  it.2 

Yet  although  they  would  be  prepared  to  blame  everybody  else  before 
admitting  that  their  own  ideas  had  been  radically  wrong,  there  did  lurk 
at  the  back  of  their  minds  a  strong  but  suppressed  sense  of  error,  which 
produced  a  feeling  of  exasperated  frustration.  This  showed  itself  clearly 
in  their  attitude  towards  the  Allies.  The  British  and  Americans  they  were 
disposed  to  admire,  especially  when  in  conversation  with  them,  though 
the  refusal  of  nations  with  good  Teutonic  connexions  to  see  the  German 
point  of  view  might  be  very  irritating.  Of  the  French  little  good  was 
expected,  but  that  very  fact  gave  a  realism  to  relations  which  checked 
animosity.  As  a  German  once  put  it:  ‘The  British  like  us  but  don’t  always 
notice  that  we  are  there,  the  Americans  like  us  but  treat  us  like  badly- 
behaved  children,  the  French  hate  us  on  equal  terms.’  For  nobody  could 
deny  that  the  French,  for  all  their  Negro  troops  and  the  stories  of  their 
degeneration,  were  a  cultured  race.  But  the  animosity  aroused  by 
Russian  behaviour  was  fed  by  habitual  Teuton  scorn  of  Slavs.  A  British 
journalist  was  told  by  a  Russian  girl  whom  he  met  in  Germany  that  two 
years  earlier  she  had  been  evacuated  from  Moscow  to  Siberia  and  would 
have  considered  herself  lucky,  when  living  there,  to  get  the  food  available 
to  the  Germans  in  1945.  A  German  housewife,  overhearing  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  broke  in  to  exclaim:  ‘But  a  civilized  person  has  higher  requirements.’ 

1  As  early  as  1 946  40  per  cent,  of  a  sample  poll  in  the  United  States  Zone  chose  this  alternative 
when  asked:  ‘Was  Nazism  a  bad  thing,  a  good  thing,  or  a  good  thing  badly  carried  out?’  By 
1948  the  figure  had  risen  to  55.5  per  cent.  (Drew  Middleton:  The  Struggle  for  Germany  (London, 
Allan  Wingate,  1950),  pp.  217-18). 

2  The  air-raids  seem  to  have  aroused  indignation  against  the  Nazis  rather  than  against  the 
Allies.  See  examples  in  Herman,  p.  96. 
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The  Germans  were  in  a  state  of  impotent  fury  over  being  at  the  mercy  of 
a  people  whom  they  despised ;  their  rage  found  vent  in  violent  hatred  and 
in  perpetual  attempts  to  enlist  sympathy.  Any  story  against  the  Russians 
would  be  indignantly  reported  to  Western  contacts  with  the  implicit 
expectation  that  it  would  be  accepted  at  face  value.  This  should  not  be 
dismissed  as  a  calculated  attempt  to  sow  dissension;  though  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  played  its  part,  the  basic  motive  was  more  instinctive.  (It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  stories  against  the  British  and  Americans  seem  to  have 
been  reported  with  equal  glee  to  the  Russians.) 

When  it  came  to  the  category  of  followers,  excuses  began  to  multiply. 
If  T  was  only  a  little  man’  provided  the  basic  theme,  there  were  many 
variations.  They  had  known  so  little.  ‘Of  course  we  realized  that  con¬ 
centration  camps  weren’t  health  resorts,  but  we  had  no  idea  of  what  went 
on  in  them.’  In  the  next  breath,  without  any  suggestion  that  there  might  be 
inconsistency :  ‘What  could  a  single  individual  do?  Informers  were  every¬ 
where  and  for  the  least  thing  you  might  find  yourself  in  a  concentration 
camp.’  ‘Why  should  Germany  have  all  the  blame?  Other  nations 
[generally  the  Russians]  behaved  just  as  badly.’  Before  the  Rhine  had 
been  crossed,  one  German  came  up  to  an  Allied  officer  and  asked  him  to 
stop  a  foreign  worker  stealing  the  speaker’s  bicycle.  The  officer  suggested 
that  a  fair  number  of  bicycles  might  have  been  removed  from  occupied 
countries  in  recent  years.  ‘But,  lieutenant’,  came  the  indignant  answer, 
‘there  was  a  war  on  then.’ 

In  one  respect,  the  excuses  were  probably  justified;  it  was  not  by  a 
deliberate  choice  that  these  people  had  got  themselves  involved  in  the 
Nazi  catastrophe.  They  had  climbed  on  the  Nazi  bandwagon  because  it 
had  seemed  the  easiest  way  of  avoiding  trouble;  instead,  it  proved  to  have 
brought  on  them  more  trouble  than  ever.  They  reacted  by  trying  to 
contract  out,  in  a  way  which  had  always  been  widespread  in  Germany, 
among  soldiers,  civil  servants,  churchmen,  and  intellectuals  as  well  as 
‘little  men’.  ‘Leave  politics  .to  the  politicians.  These  things  are  too  deep 
for  us.  When  we  meddle  with  them,  we  only  burn  our  fingers.’  ‘A  plague’, 
in  short,  ‘o’  both  your  houses.’  It  is  the  instinctive  reaction  of  the  ordinary 
man,  especially  when  things  go  wrong.  And  in  the  early  months  of  the 
occupation  it  was  difficult  enough  to  get  Germans  to  take  an  interest 
in  politics  and  administration.  Physical  weariness  combined  with  dis¬ 
illusionment  and  the  preoccupations  of  daily  life  to  make  them  anxious 
for  as  much  as  possible  to  be  done  by  other  people.  Thankful  that,  for 
better  or  worse,  the  war  was  at  any  rate  over,  they  were  only  too  glad  to 
sit  back  and  let  the  Allies  show  how  the  country  should  be  run. 

But,  of  course,  nobody  can  contract  out  of  his  background  and,  for  all 
their  claims  to  be  unpolitical,  these  people  had  absorbed  much  from  the 
Nazis  and  from  the  whole  German  tradition.  They  were  mostly  the  kind 
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of  persons  who  adopt  current  ideas  uncritically  without  thinking  of 
examining  them.  They  would  in  the  same  way  be  prepared  to  adopt  and 
repeat  the  cliches  of  democracy.  But  they  retained  a  mass  of  attitudes  and 
assumptions  dividing  them  from  the  Allies  and  precluding  any  real  under¬ 
standing  of  the  liberal  approach.  They  did  not  realize  how  much  of  their 
own  mental  furniture  was  involved  in  a  condemnation  of  Nazism  and 
they  had  neither  the  stamina  nor  the  intellectual  equipment  to  conduct 
a  revaluation.1 

The  fourth  category  must  have  welcomed  the  end  of  the  war  with  relief, 
since  it  offered  an  end  to  the  tension  between  their  patriotism  and  their 
anti-Nazism.  In  fact,  of  course,  it  only  changed  the  problem  into  that  of 
how  far  collaboration  with  the  conquerors  involved  treachery  to  the 
German  ideal.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  reconstruction  work  was  in 
the  public  interest,  but  it  need  not  involve  close  personal  relations  with 
the  occupation  forces.  No  great  foresight  was  needed  to  anticipate  a 
nationalist  reaction  after  a  few  years  or  to  see  what  would  happen  then 
to  those  too  clearly  labelled  pro-Allied.  Under  the  new  dispensation  it 
was  the  turn  of  this  category  to  become  ‘believers  with  reservations’.  To 
them  also  the  question  of  guilt  presented  itself  most  acutely.  The  fanatics 
acknowledged  no  guilt.  The  second  and  third  categories  escaped  by 
transferring  the  blame  on  to  others  in  the  various  ways  described.  They 
disowned  responsibility,  though  in  some  there  lurked  a  modified  sense  of 
guilt,  not  for  participation,  but  for  kinship.  The  passive  anti-Nazis  were 
too  enlightened  to  be  unaware  of  their  responsibility,  but  it  produced  in 
them  a  conflict  between  remorse  and  patriotism  which  often  bottled  up 
their  feelings  in  an  unconstructive  way.  They  were  loath  to  admit  their 
mistake  or  ask  for  forgiveness  because  that  might  be  construed  as  sur¬ 
rendering  the  German  case.  They  were  very  ready  with  arguments  to 
justify  their  attitude,  but  argument  did  not  help  since  what  was  lacking 
was  moral  courage  rather  than  intellectual  conviction.  Indeed,  the  Allies 
made  a  mistake  with  such  people  in  harping  on  the  theme  of  guilt  and 
trying  to  insist  on  its  admission.  The  more  they  insisted,  the  greater  were 
the  psychological  barriers  created.  The  way  of  release  lay  in  co-operative 
work  to  build  a  new  Germany,  not  in  recriminations  about  the  past.  The 
large  number  of  Germans  with  real  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  of  a  supra¬ 
national  Europe  is  in  this  connexion  significant;  such  people  wanted 
consciously  or  unconsciously  to  solve  their  tensions  by  transferring  their 
patriotism  to  a  higher  plane.2 

1  Elwyn  Jones,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  2 2  October  1 946,  said :  ‘I  have  in  recent 
times  addressed  a  gathering  of  German  Social  Democrats  at  Nuremberg.  .  .  .  All  the  questions 
put  to  me — and  the  audience  were  astonished  at  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  ask  questions — 
were  those  which  a  Nazi  might  have  asked’  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  427,  col.  1534). 

2  It  is  interesting  that  no  German  living  in  Germany  has  yet  produced  anything  which  could 
be  called  an  objective  history  of  Germany  since  1918. 
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In  these  arguments  the  idea  of  the  ‘collective  guilt’  of  the  whole  German 
people  for  the  Nazi  crimes  played  a  prominent  part.  A  tradition  has 
grown  up  that  this  was  the  official  British  and  American  doctrine.  That 
is  not  the  case.  No  directive  on  such  lines  can  be  found  and  no  senior 
British  or  American  Minister  ever  made  the  claim  in  a  speech.  What  was 
emphasized  was  the  fact  that  the  whole  German  people  must  share 
responsibility  for  Nazi  actions  and  for  their  consequences.  ‘Responsi¬ 
bility’  was  the  term  used  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration.  The  B.B.C.  went 
to  great  pains  to  distinguish  ‘guilt’,  which  necessarily  implies  an  element 
of  blame,  from  ‘responsibility’  which  does  not.  No  doubt  many  sub¬ 
ordinates  in  the  field  were  less  discriminating ;  the  doctrine  of  ‘collective 
guilt’  was  certainly  propagated  by  individual  Allied  officers.  But  the 
German  unwillingness  to  bother  about  the  distinction  between  responsi¬ 
bility  and  guilt  or  to  find  out  whether  individuals  were  speaking  for  their 
superiors  is  itself  significant.  Collective  guilt  is  a  much  cruder  notion  and 
one  much  easier  to  refute.  The  idea  that  everyone  had  to  share  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  sense  of  taking  the  consequences  cut  the  ground  from  under 
the  feet  of  all  who  sought  to  shift  the  blame  on  to  somebody  else  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  claiming  better  treatment  for  themselves.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  myth  of  collective  guilt  was  largely  propagated  by  the  Germans, 
though  probably  they  acted  instinctively  and  without  deliberate  intent. 
They  have  succeeded  in  misleading  most  Allied  commentators. 

For  the  confirmed  anti-Nazis  the  war  meant  the  end  of  a  nightmare. 
In  so  far  as  they  had  attempted  active  opposition,  they  had  lived  in  per¬ 
manent  danger,  never  knowing  which  knock  on  the  door  might  be  the 
Gestapo.  In  so  far  as  they  had  remained  passive  and  kept  their  opinions 
to  themselves,  they  had  had  to  maintain  perpetual  self-control  lest  by 
careless  word  or  deed  they  revealed  their  attitude.  Their  numbers  had 
been  reduced  by  persecution  and  emigration;  many  of  those  who  re¬ 
mained  had  been  in  prison  or  concentration  camps.  It  would  have  been 
miraculous  if  they  had  emerged  without  a  tendency  to  neurosis  and 
inhibition.  But  for  them  also,  and  particularly  for  the  Social  Democrats, 
the  end  of  hostilities  brought  disappointment.  During  the  war,  the 
majority  of  them  had  resented  the  way  the  Allies  held  them  at  arm’s 
length,  rebuffing  all  attempts  at  peace-feelers  with  a  demand  for  un¬ 
conditional  surrender.  They  could  not  believe  that  that  attitude  would 
be  maintained  once  hostilities  were  over.  They  had  taken  seriously  the 
theory  that  the  war  was  not  between  nations  but  between  ideas.  They 
expected  the  government  of  Germany  to  be  put  into  their  hands,  while 
the  Allied  representatives  worked  beside  them  as  colleagues.  Instead,  they 
found  the  government  being  taken  over  by  foreign  soldiers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  who  knew  little  about  Germany  and  tended  to  look  on  all  Germans 
as  alike.  In  time  many  responsibilities  were  put  upon  them.  Yet  they 
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continued  to  be  treated  along  with  everyone  else  as  members  of  a  beaten 
nation.  Their  hardships,  and  their  rations,  remained  the  same  as  everyone 
else’s.1 

In  the  long  run  this  was  an  undoubted  advantage  since  it  saved  them 
from  much  of  the  taint  of  collaboration,  but  at  the  time  it  caused  bitter¬ 
ness,  especially  as  most  other  Germans  shared  their  expectations  and  could 
only  conclude  that  the  Allies  thought  them  unimportant.  The  bitterness 
fed  a  preoccupation  with  the  problem  of  guilt;  the  way  they  were  being 
treated  seemed  to  result  from  the  theory  of  collective  guilt  which  they,  in 
common  with  their  fellows,  believed  the  Allies  to  hold.  The  anti-Nazis 
did  not,  of  course,  deny  guilt;  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  situation  was 
that  the  very  people  who  were  least  guilty  were  the  ones  most  ready  to 
admit  it.  But  they  did  argue  vehemently  that  the  Allies  themselves  were 
just  as  much  to  blame  since  it  was  their  policies  from  Versailles  onward 
which  had  brought  Hitler  to  power  and  allowed  him  to  consolidate  his 
hold.  No  reasonable  person  on  the  Allied  side  could  well  have  denied  that 
guilt  was  in  this  sense  shared,  even  if  he  might  have  argued  how  the 
balance  lay.  But  there  were  many  other  Germans  who  were  only  too 
anxious  to  grasp  at  any  admission  of  Allied  responsibility  as  an  excuse  for 
shuffling  out  of  their  own.  A  German  pastor  found  it  necessary  to  remind 
his  congregation  that  the  prodigal  son,  on  returning,  had  not  said: 
‘Father,  admittedly  I  have  sinned  but  if  my  elder  brother  hadn’t  been 
such  a  Pharisee,  I  should  never  have  left  home.  He  is  as  much  to  blame 
as  me.’  Many  anti-Nazis  were  held  back  from  the  open  admission  of  a 
guilt  which  they  did  not  dispute  by  the  fear  that  it  would  be  used  against 
them  politically.  F  ew  of  them  were  courageous  enough  to  say  with  another 
pastor  that  ‘we  know  that  the  confession  of  guilt  which  we  make  before 
God  can  be  misused  politically.  But  we  ought  not  to  let  political  considera¬ 
tions  divert  us  from  speaking  the  truth.’  Moreover,  many  of  the  sincerest 
democrats  and  many  of  the  most  enlightened  churchmen  felt  particularly 
keenly  about  Russian  policy  and  found  it  hard  to  understand  why  the 
Western  Allies  continued  to  co-operate  with  such  an  apparent  lack  of 
suspicion.  The  net  result  was  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  relations  were 
uneasy  between  the  Allies  and  those  Germans  who  should  have  been  their 
chief  helpers.  In  the  long  run  this  may  not  have  been  a  bad  thing,  but  it 
complicated  the  immediate  problems  and  in  particular  may  have  per¬ 
manently  warped  the  outlook  of  the  Social  Democrats. 

The  date,  7  May  1945,  marked  the  end  only  of  the  easiest  stage  in  the 
conquest  of  Germany.  Her  people  were  beaten  physically;  the  question 
now  was  whether  their  minds  could  be  captured.  Even  if  it  were  easy 
for  human  beings  to  discard  laboriously  acquired  backgrounds,  the  first 
requisite  for  doing  so  is  to  have  the  will.  Few  Germans  had  that  will  but 

1  Victims  of  concentration  camps  did  receive  special  rations,  but  as  an  act  of  charity. 
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equally  few  realized  that  they  lacked  it.  At  best  they  were  suspending 
judgement.  How  could  they  be  convinced,  especially  when  so  many,  in 
reaction  against  Goebbels,  took  a  thoroughly  cynical  view  of  anything 
said  to  them  by  authorities?  This  was  the  basic  question  of  the  occupation 
in  so  far  as  that  was  more  than  a  military  exercise.  Unless  it  could  be 
solved,  the  fruits  of  victory  would  be  transitory. 

It  was  in  any  case  obvious  that  a  great  deal  would  depend  on  the  success 
of  the  Allied  Military  Government  in  running  the  country,  and  more 
particularly  in  overcoming  the  obvious  physical  difficulties.  Nothing 
impresses  Germans  like  ability  to  get  results.  Yet  success  meant  in 
German  eyes  giving  Germany  a  tolerable  existence  judged,  not  by  that 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  (of  which  there  was  only  an  imperfect  realization), 
but  by  what  the  Germans  were  accustomed  to.  And  on  this  basis  it  was 
clear  from  the  outset  that  the  question  would  be  one  of  degree  of  failure, 
since  in  existing  conditions  the  essentials  for  success  were  not  there.  In 
retrospect  it  is  no  small  achievement  to  have  prevented  civil  war  and  any 
widespread  degree  of  epidemic  disease  or  starvation  from  breaking  out  in 
Germany;  it  was  largely  due  to  strenuous,  well-conceived,  and,  in  the 
main,  disinterested  efforts  on  the  part  of  individual  Allied  officers,  and  to 
generous  aid  from  America  and  Britain.  But  while  the  process  was  going 
on,  it  did  not  at  all  impress  the  Germans  who  judged  matters  by  their 
own  criteria,  forgetting  that  there  was  more  to  liberal  democracy  than  a 
repudiation  of  the  Hitler  who  had  failed.  They  were  quick  to  find  short¬ 
comings  in  those  who  during  the  war  had  claimed  so  insistently  to  possess 
superior  ways.  Central  Europeans,  for  whom  democratic  habits  of  mind 
are  not  inbred,  tend  anyhow  to  mistake  the  process  of  opinion-forming  for 
senseless  confusion,  and  to  make  quick  results  the  test  of  a  system  which 
is  not  designed  to  be  so  judged.  There  were  many  sound  reasons  for 
criticizing  the  control  authorities,  but  what  the  criticisms  from  the  con¬ 
trolled  too  often  amounted  to  was  that  they  were  not  tackling  problems 
in  the  way  Germans  would  have  done.  And  that  non-Germanic  approach 
was,  after  all,  the  essence  of  the  operation. 

Secondly,  a  great  deal  was  going  to  depend  on  those  Germans  who  were 
not  merely  anti-Nazi  but  sufficiently  akin  to  the  West  to  rise  above  the 
sentimentalism,  the  self-pity,  the  selfishness,  and  the  lack  of  objectivity 
which  tend  to  characterize  a  nation  in  defeat.  Could  enough  people  with 
these  qualities  be  found?  Could  they  shake  off  the  effects  of  their  perse¬ 
cution?  Could  they  be  brought  into  public  life?  Could  they  prove 
effective  there?  And  could  they  establish  their  prestige  sufficiently  with 
their  countrymen  to  survive  the  nationalist  reaction  which  would  be 
bound  in  a  few  years  to  develop  against  all  who  had  ‘collaborated’  ?  The 
tragedy  of  Germany  is  that  since  the  course  of  her  history  prevented  a 
successful  democratic  revolution,  democracy  has  had  to  be  introduced  by 
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foreign  bayonets  after  defeat  in  battle,  and  in  1919-23, 1929-31,  and  again 
in  1945-8  went  hand  in  hand  with  foreign  domination  and  economic 
distress.1  The  odds  therefore  have  been  against  its  success,  and  realization 
of  this  has  discouraged  many  who  might  have  liked  to  support  it  had 
doing  so  been  less  risky. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  problem  than  that.  Earlier  in  this  section  we 
analysed  some  characteristics  which  experience  showed  to  be  frequent  in 
the  more  fanatical  adherents  of  Nazism.  It  is  obvious  that,  so  long  as  this 
type  of  character  is  widespread  in  Germany,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for 
German  institutions  to  take  forms  congenial  to  it.  Some  psychologists 
declare  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  these  characteristics  is  to  be  found  in 
excessive  domination  over  both  child  and  mother  by  a  harsh  and  violent 
father,  who  is  held  up  as  the  ideal  which  the  child  should  seek  to  imitate. 
In  attempting  to  do  so,  the  child  is  forced  to  repress  the  tender  feelings 
associated  with  the  mother,  while  doubts  about  the  possibility  of  imitating 
the  father  with  success  create  an  inner  insecurity.  This  explanation  seems 
over-ingenious  and  over-simplified  but  it  does  strongly  suggest  that  the 
roots  of  German  character  lie  in  the  German  family  traditions,  in  the 
German  educational  system,  and  in  many  other  institutions  which  provide 
growing  Germans  with  their  outlook  on  life.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  idle  to  expect 
a  radical  change  in  German  character  and  outlook  as  long  as  those  tradi¬ 
tions  and  institutions  remain  unchanged.  The  Allied  officials  who  set 
about  reshaping  those  institutions  were  only  trying  to  bring  to  bear  on 
the  situation  the  findings  of  the  social  sciences,  and  they  did  not  always 
underestimate  the  difficulties  ahead.  But,  as  they  were  well  aware,  they 
could  not  expect  their  changes  to  take  root  unless  they  could  convince 
enough  Germans  of  the  kind  of  changes  that  were  desirable,  changes 
which  other  Germans  were  certain  to  resent  as  an  attack  on  their  most 
cherished  traditions.  It  would  not  be  enough  to  impose  commands;  the 
flame  of  conviction  needed  somehow  to  be  fanned  among  the  few  and 
kindled  among  the  many. 

Yet  if  the  problem  was  great,  so  also  were  the  issues  at  stake.  For  the 
peace  of  the  world  would  be  considerably  more  assured  if  Germany  could 
find  a  government  which,  without  necessarily  being  democratic  in  the 
full  Western  sense  of  the  word,  is  free  from  the  lust  for  conquest  and  from 
a  determination  to  pursue  that  lust  by  force.  A  truly  liberal  solution  to 
the  German  problem  may  have  been  a  vain  hope  from  the  start,  but  that 
does  not  make  it  inevitable  for  power  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  aggressive 
nationalism.  And  that  is  why  the  struggle  for  the  soul  of  Germany— a 
struggle  in  which  Germans  as  well  as  foreigners  can  be  found  fighting  on 
both  sides — is  one  of  the  most  vital  endeavours  of  our  time. 

1  Theodor  Heuss,  now  President  of  the  Federal  Republic,  once  said  that  ‘occupation  is  not 
and  cannot  be  simultaneously  instruction  in  the  democratic  way  of  life’. 
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(iv)  First  Aid,  May  to  August  1945 

The  Allied  Forces  serving  under  my  command  have  now  entered  Germany. 
We  come  as  conquerors,  but  not  as  oppressors.1  In  the  area  of  Germany 
occupied  by  the  forces  under  my  command,  we  shall  obliterate  Nazism  and 
German  militarism.  We  shall  overthrow  the  Nazi  rule,  dissolve  the  Nazi  party, 
and  abolish  the  cruel,  oppressive  and  discriminating  laws  and  institutions  which 
the  party  has  created.  We  shall  eradicate  that  German  militarism  which  has 
so  often  disrupted  the  peace  of  the  world.  Military  and  party  leaders,  the 
Gestapo  and  others  suspected  of  crimes  and  atrocities  will  be  tried  and,  if  guilty, 
punished  as  they  deserve.2 

So  ran  the  first  proclamation  issued  by  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force.  Subsequent  clauses  vested  supreme  power 
in  him  as  Military  Governor;  suspended  all  German  courts  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  (whose  reopening  would,  however,  be  authorized  when 
conditions  permitted) ;  and  ordered  officials  to  stay  at  their  posts  till 
further  notice.  Allied  troops  had  been  in  Germany  since  September  1944, 
when  the  proclamation  had  first  been  issued.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  in  part  a  weapon  of  psychological  warfare,  and  only  in  part 
as  an  attempt  to  give  legal  authority  to  the  necessary  first  steps  of  the 
Allied  Military  Government.  As  such  its  most  striking  characteristic  is  its 
negative  tone.  Unfortunately  no  similar  Russian  document  is  available 
for  comparison. 

Owing  to  reasons  which  have  been  explained,  the  Allies  had  put  into 
the  forefront  of  their  war  aims  the  eradication  of  Nazism.  But,  when 
victory  finally  came,  this  proved  in  the  formal  sense  to  be  no  problem  at 
all.  The  Nazis  did  not  stay  to  be  ‘eradicated’  by  the  Allies;  they  scarcely 
waited  to  be  turned  out  by  their  fellow  countrymen;  they  simply  melted 
away.  The  first  task  facing  the  Allies  was  to  decide  who  should  be  put  in 
their  place.  Yet  the  emphasis  on  the  need  to  leave  things  to  German 
authorities  had  not  been  matched  by  guidance  as  to  how  those  authorities 
should  be  chosen. 

The  first  U.S.  Military  Government  officers  came  into  towns  and  cities  that  were 
deathly  quiet,  that  smelled  of  death  and  destruction.  They  came  into  villages 
where  white  flags  were  draped  outside  every  door,  where  faces  could  be  felt, 
not  seen,  behind  barricaded  windows. 

Biirgermeister  and  Landrate  were  selected  from  previously  furnished  lists. 
Generally,  the  Military  Government  officer  called  in  the  town  or  country  priest 

1  During  the  occupation  Germans  frequently  spoke  as  though  this  phrase  had  read  ‘liberators, 
not  conquerors’.  Even  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  broadcasting  to  Germany  on  28 
November  1945,  said:  ‘Our  army  was  called  the  Army  of  Liberation.  It  was  our  purpose  to 
liberate  you,  as  well  as  ourselves  and  our  allies,  from  evil  things.’  But  the  word  ‘liberators’  was 
deliberately  omitted,  to  mark  the  difference  between  Germany  and  the  ‘liberated’  countries  of 
Western  Europe. 

2  The  Times ,  29  September  1944. 
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or  minister,  the  local  school  teacher,  a  few  local  citizens  and  asked  them  to 
suggest  a  Biirgermeister  or  Landrat.  After  several  conferences  and  as  much 
investigation  as  possible  ...  a  provisional  administrative  chief  was  selected  and 
he  in  turn  appointed  other  professional  leaders,  such  as  police  and  fire  chiefs, 
food  office  head,  local  clerk,  motor  vehicle  supervisor  and  other  needed  officials.1 

The  original  Military  Government  teams  had  been  chosen  from  officers 
and  men  unfit  for  combat  service ;  for  obvious  reasons  the  ablest  and  most 
active  people  in  the  forces  were  not  available  as  long  as  the  war  remained 
to  be  won.  Some  attempt  had  been  made,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
to  recruit  fresh  people  with  special  qualifications,  but  these  were  sought 
more  in  technical  fields  (e.g.  public  health  officers  or  municipal  surveyors) 
than  in  general  administration  or  knowledge  of  Germany.  Most  of  those 
chosen  were  put  through  a  training  course  (and  sometimes,  to  while  away 
the  period  of  waiting,  through  a  whole  series),  but  in  these  as  much  time 
had  been  given  to  army  organization  and  weapon  training  as  to  the 
structure  of  German  society.2  A  considerable  mass  of  information  had 
been  put  down  on  paper;  much  less  had  been  conveyed  to  the  officers 
likely  to  use  it,  and  still  less  had  been  assimilated.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  those  concerned  could  speak  German  and  where  (as  often  in  the  United 
States  army)  ability  to  speak  it  well  was  due  to  German  antecedents, 
these  tended  to  colour  the  outlook  and  be  as  much  hindrance  as  help.3 

Inevitably  the  Military  Government  teams  had  to  rely  in  these  early 
days  on  local  inhabitants  for  advice  and  much  depended  on  the  kind  of 
person  from  whom  they  took  advice.  Most  of  the  advice  in  the  West  had 
a  conservative  bias.4  Ability  to  speak  English  was  for  example  important, 
but  was  not  usual  among  working  men,  even  if  it  was  not  confined  as 
exclusively  to  glamorous  secretaries  as  appearances  sometimes  suggested. 
Many  officers,  knowing  of  the  resistance  of  the  churches  to  Nazism, 
thought  they  would  be  justified  in  trusting  the  local  clergy,  unaware  how 
conservative  was  the  social  outlook  of  many  German  priests  and  pastors; 
some  of  the  advice  thus  obtained  was  less  sound  than  the  rest.5  Others 
looked  to  people  who  had  been  turned  out  of  office  by  the  Nazis;  they  at 

1  James  R.  Newman,  quoted  in  J.  F.  J.  Gillen:  State  and  Local  Government  in  West  Germany,  1945- 
1953  (Historical  Division,  Office  of  Executive  Secretary,  Office  of  the  United  States  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Germany,  1953),  pp.  3-4. 

2  It  was  essential  for  a  Military  Government  officer  to  know  how  the  army  worked  and  how  to 
defend  himself  but  the  emphasis  on  these  subjects  got  exaggerated,  probably  for  lack  of  people  to 
teach  the  other  subjects. 

3  Many  of  the  German  speakers  were  Jews,  and,  if  it  was  wholly  proper  for  the  Allies  to  dis¬ 
regard  their  origins,  it  was  natural  for  them  and  the  Germans  they  dealt  with  to  feel  a  special 
awkwardness. 

4  This  was  remedied  later  when  there  had  been  enough  time  to  find  out  the  working-class 
leaders,  organize  trade  unions,  &c.  But  the  slowness  with  which  this  was  accomplished  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  malaise  among  the  Social  Democrats  in  Germany  which  has  already 
been  described  (see  above,  p.  61). 

5  Zink:  American  Military  Government  in  Germany ,  p.  92. 
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least  possessed  administrative  experience.  But  in  the  nature  of  things 
many  were  ageing  and  the  old  traditions  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up  did  not  always  fit  the  new  situation.  Technicians  tended  to  judge 
candidates  for  jobs  by  their  technical  qualifications  and  dismiss  political 
objections  as  irrelevant.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to 
start  the  German  economy  up  again  without  any  assistance  from  the  Nazis 
who  had  been  running  it,  though  that  may  not  have  justified  one  United 
States  army  headquarters  in  issuing  a  decree  on  7  July  1945  which  made 
the  removal  of  Nazis  from  key  posts  discretionary  rather  than  mandatory, 
thus  flouting  a  main  provision  of  JCS  1067.1  To  complicate  matters 
further,  Military  Government  teams  were  continually  shifting  as  more 
of  Germany  was  conquered  and  more  units  had  to  be  staffed.  In  Heidel¬ 
berg  there  were  three  different  officers  in  charge  of  Education  and 
Religious  Affairs  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  occupation;  in  Frankfurt, 
four  in  two  months.2  Germans  put  into  office  by  one  team  might  be  thrown 
out  again  by  its  successors.  And  the  crying  demand  for  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  officers  soon  exhausted  the  supply  of  those  with  any  training  so  that 
combat  soldiers  were  posted  to  the  work  straight  from  the  battlefield; 
some  of  these  were  first-rate  administrators  but  they  had  to  acquire  their 
knowledge  of  Germany  the  hard  way.3 

Such  reports  as  are  available  suggest  that  in  the  early  days  the  situation 
in  the  Russian  Zone  was  not  wholly  different.  There  subordinate  officers 
knew  even  less  about  the  German  background.  Cases  were  by  no  means 
unknown  of  persons  with  Nazi  or  nationalist  associations  being  appointed 
for  their  technical  qualifications.  ‘One  or  two  particularly  adaptable 
officers,  such  as  the  German  General  Staff  officer  and  holder  of  the 
Knight’s  Cross,  Luitpold  Steidle;  the  present  Minister  of  the  Interior  for 
the  Mark  Brandenburg,  Bernhard  Bechler;  and  the  present  Police 
President  of  Berlin,  Markgraf,  made  a  brilliant  jump  from  the  Fascist 
Third  Reich  into  the  ranks  of  Bolshevism.’4  By  no  means  all  the  respon¬ 
sible  posts  went  to  proven  Communists  or  working  men.  But  of  course 
working  men  and  Communists  were  the  kind  of  people  naturally  turned  to 
for  advice;  the  clergy  found  a  less  ready  hearing.  And,  if  knowledge  of 
German  was  no  more  frequent  among  Russians  than  among  British, 
Germans  who  could  speak  Russian  were  unlikely  to  have  learnt  it  at  high 
school. 

The  most  striking  difference  about  the  Russian  Zone  was  the  way  the 
formation  of  anti-Fascist  committees  was  encouraged;  as  early  as  10  June 

1  Warburg:  Germany — Bridge  or  Battleground,  p.  80;  see  also  below,  p.  174. 

2  Herman,  p.  108. 

3  Most  of  the  problems  had  been  illustrated  in  microcosm  in  Aachen  during  the  winter  of  1 944— 
5;  for  developments  there,  from  which  a  certain  number  of  lessons  were  learnt,  see  Padover: 
Psychologist  in  Germany,  pp.  101-35. 

4  Fritz  Lowenthal:  News  from  Soviet  Germany  (London,  Gollancz,  1950),  p.  38. 
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1945  a  decree  authorized  their  general  formation.1  Under  their  auspices 
a  wide  range  of  reforms,  adjustments,  and  revenges  was  pushed  through. 
The  Russians  preferred  the  word  ‘Fascist’  to  ‘Nazi’;  the  wider  term  made 
it  easier  for  them  to  attack  anyone  they  found  inconvenient.  They  had 
no  inhibitions  about  letting  the  Germans  do  their  own  house-cleaning, 
believing  that  any  necessary  tidying  up  could  be  effected  later.  If  good 
Communists  were  sometimes  shocked  at  the  company  they  were  expected 
to  keep,  they  should  have  studied  Bolshevik  history.  The  exponents  of 
a  revolution  had  little  reason  to  fear  a  spell  of  revolutionary  activity, 
especially  if  it  conciliated  to  their  regime  those  who  profited  by  it.  No 
doubt  in  the  process  some  private  ambitions  and  vendettas  were  satisfied, 
but  the  Russians  were  not  much  concerned  about  doing  justice  to  the 
Germans.  By  contrast  the  Western  Allies  were  nervous  about  encouraging 
a  revolutionary  situation  for  fear  it  would  play  into  the  hands  of  Left-wing 
elements  (as  it  had  done  in  so  many  liberated  countries  in  Western 
Europe).  Their  directives — or  their  lack  of  directives — -impelled  them  to 
freeze  the  situation  as  quickly  as  they  could,  in  the  belief  that  at  an  early 
date  the  new  Control  Council  would  lay  down  how  Germany  was  to  be 
reorganized.  In  any  case  it  was  thought  impossible  at  such  an  early 
stage  to  decide  who  was  to  be  trusted;  all  was  provisional  until 
matters  could  be  settled  by  due  process  of  law.  Thus  a  Free  Socialist 
Trade  Union  Association  was  dissolved  in  Hamburg  in  June  as  being  too 
political.  The  effect  of  this  attitude  upon  stalwart  anti-Fascists  has  been 
described;2  a  certain  amount  of  goodwill  was  lost  as  a  result  from  people 
who  would  have  supported  the  regime  in  any  case.  To  understand  why 
the  Russians  found  it  natural  to  encourage  movements  to  which  the 
Western  Allies  instinctively  gave  the  cold  shoulder  is  perhaps  more 
instructive  than  to  argue  whether  a  more  flexible  policy  in  the  West 
would  have  earned  dividends. 

By  June  1945  local  executive  authorities  had  been  nominated  in  all  four 
Zones  up  to  sub-provincial  ( Regierungsbezirk )  level.  British  policy  was 
dominated  by  the  idea  that  the  development  of  democratic  processes  in  a 
country  unfamiliar  with  them  was  to  be  taken  slowly;  it  should  be  pro¬ 
longed  for  at  least  as  many  years  as  it  had  in  its  native  haunts  required 
centuries.  Thus  it  was  not  until  September  that  nominated  district 
( Kreis )  Councils  were  established.  The  Americans,  however,  believed  that 
the  best  way  of  learning  democracy  was  to  practise  it;  as  early  as  the  end 
of  May  they  were  forming  a  Government  for  Bavaria.  The  Russians,  if 
less  concerned  about  responsible  government,  also  believed  in  speed.  A 
proclamation  of  9  July  established  five  Land  Governments  (Brandenburg, 
Saxony-Anhalt,  Saxony,  Thuringia,  Mecklenburg-Vorpommern)  and 

1  See  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  pp.  37-38. 

2  See  above,  p.  61. 
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divided  the  Zone  between  them.  The  Communist  Party  was  registered  in 
Berlin  on  25  June1  and  on  14  July  representatives  of  Communists,  Social 
Democrats,  Christian  Democrats,  and  Liberal  Democrats  drew  up  a 
declaration  of  policy  providing  for 

1.  Co-operation  in  cleansing  Germany  from  the  remnants  of  Hitlerism  and 
rebuilding  the  country  on  anti-Fascist  and  democratic  lines. 

2.  Speedy  reconstruction  of  the  national  economy  to  secure  bread,  clothing, 
work,  and  homes. 

3.  The  establishment  of  full  recognition  of  personal  rights. 

4.  Security  for  freedom  of  belief  and  thought  and  respect  for  religious  convic¬ 
tions. 

5.  Reconquest  of  trust  and  the  establishment ...  of  relations  with  other  nations. 
An  honest  readiness  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  occupying  authorities  and 
recognition  of  the  German  duty  in  making  good  the  ravages  of  war.2 

A  broad  programme  of  this  kind  was  needed  as  a  basis  for  forming  the 
coalition  Governments  which  established  People’s  Democracies  in  East 
Germany.  And  on  1  August  an  anti-Fascist  Youth  Organization  was 
authorized,  all  others  being  simultaneously  proscribed. 

The  British  authorities  had  on  20  May  issued  a  proclamation  saying 
that  it  was  the  object  of  the  occupying  forces  to  control,  not  to  govern. 
The  same  principle  had  been  stressed  in  JCS  1067.  But  the  attempt  to 
remain  in  the  background  soon  proved  impracticable.  The  new  German 
authorities  lacked  experience,  prestige,  and  above  all  resources.  If  order 
was  to  be  produced  out  of  chaos  before  famine  and  disease  got  control,  it 
was  the  occupying  forces  with  their  authority,  their  material  resources, 
and  their  ability  to  draw  on  external  aid  which  would  have  to  do  it.  The 
Military  Government  teams  regarded  it  as  their  job  to  get  life  going 
again,  and  competed  with  one  another  as  to  which  could  make  most 
progress  (one  was  heard  to  say  that  ‘my  boys  are  doing  fine  if  only  Head¬ 
quarters  would  stop  flooding  them  with  these  confounded  refugees’) ; 
they  had  to  be  perpetually  reminded  of  the  need  to  leave  things  to  the 
Germans.  This  initial  phase  suited  many  of  those  concerned  who  emerged 
from  it  with  considerable  credit,  both  among  Germans  and  in  the  world  at 
large.  The  difficulties,  though  immense,  were  practical  and  challenging: 
later  they  were  to  become  more  intangible,  the  solutions  less  obvious. 
Soldiers  took  delight  at  being  able  to  build  after  so  much  destruction. 
Prodigies  were  achieved  with  quite  small  staffs;  there  were,  for  example, 
only  twenty-eight  officers  to  deal  with  postal  services  in  the  whole  British 
Zone  and  only  thirty  for  water  supplies.3  Streets  were  cleaned  and  rubble 

1  The  Times,  26  June  1945. 

2  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs:  Chronology  of  International  Events  and  Documents, 
10-22  July  1945,  i.  46-47. 

3  British  Zone  Review,  20  July  and  3  August  1946. 
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removed,  water-mains  and  sewage  repaired,  public  services  put  back  in 
commission.  The  nucleus  of  a  new  police  force  was  collected,  anti-Nazi 
judges  found,  and  courts  reopened.  Bridges  were  improvised  (mostly  with 
military  material),  roads  made  passable,  and  railways  reopened  (though 
owing  to  damaged  bridges  much  single-line  working  was  necessary,  even 
on  main  lines).  The  Rhine  was  opened  for  navigation  during  August  and 
the  first  loaded  barge  reached  Mannheim  from  Cologne.  While  it  was 
too  early  to  open  many  schools,  suitable  buildings  were  earmarked  and 
patched  up  and  a  start  made  with  selecting  teachers.1  But,  for  the  time 
being,  educationalists  were  too  much  preoccupied  by  questions  of  mortar 
and  paper  to  bother  much  about  theories  of  teaching.  Housing  offices 
were  set  up  and  a  start  made  with  repairing  houses  only  slightly  damaged; 
steps  were  also  taken  to  increase  the  output  of  building  materials.  German 
prisoners  of  war  were  rounded  up  into  camps,  as  were  all  senior  officials 
whether  of  the  state  or  Party.  The  collection  and  destruction  of  German 
military  material  was  begun.  Four  million  foreign  workers  and  prisoners 
were  moved  home  and  2  million  more  (mostly  Balts,  Poles,  and  Ukrainians 
who  did  not  want  to  go  back)  collected  into  camps.  Factories  which  had 
stocks  of  material  or  fuel  began  production  again  in  a  small  way.  Statistics 
would  give  little  idea  of  the  hard  work  put  in  or  the  change  wrought  in  the 
picture.  But  it  was  largely  on  a  local  basis.  There  was  too  much  to  be 
done  too  quickly  for  there  to  be  time  to  await  detailed  orders  from  the 
centre,  while  communications  were  much  too  uncertain  for  the  centre  to 
know  what  local  units  were  up  to,  let  alone  control  them.2  And  the  bare 
framework  of  communal  life  which  was  re-established  did  not  allow  for 
much  exchange  between  the  different  localities.  In  the  Russian  Zone 
trainloads  of  essential  commodities  like  coal,  sent  off  to  meet  vital  needs, 
sometimes  failed  to  arrive  because  they  had  been  impounded  en  route  by 
local  commanders.  The  only  things  in  constant,  unauthorized,  and  hap¬ 
hazard  movement  were  human  beings. 

The  breakdown  of  communications  had  meant  a  breakdown  of  news, 
and  wild  rumours  flourished.  Here  Allied  policy  started  from  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  anything  said  officially  or  published  in  the  Third  Reich  was 
tainted  with  Nazism.  Accordingly,  the  first  phase  consisted  of  closing 
down  all  existing  newspapers,  radio  stations,  cinemas,  and  publishing 
houses.  The  next  phase  was  to  establish  provisional  services  under  direct 
Allied  control.  By  14  July  eight  ‘overt’  papers  were  appearing  in  the 

1  The  first  school  to  open  was  at  Aachen  on  4  June  (Clay,  p.  299).  In  the  United  States  Zone 
schools  opened  during  August  in  Wiesbaden,  Heidelberg,  and  Rothenburg  ( U.S.  Zone  Report, 
September  1945).  By  the  end  of  the  same  month  3,000  schools  with  500,000  pupils  were  open  in 
the  British  Zone. 

2  ‘What’s  our  policy  in  Germany?  Brother,  I  don’t  know.  Maybe  the  big  wheels  in  Frank¬ 
furt  can  tell  you.  They  snow  me  under  with  all  sorts  of  papers.  How’m  I  going  to  read  them 
when  I’m  doing  forty-eleven  different  things  to  get  this  burg  running  again?’  (Drew  Middleton: 
The  Struggle  for  Germany,  pp.  33-34)- 
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United  States  Zone  and  about  the  same  number  in  the  British.1  Owing 
to  lack  of  netvsprint,  they  had  only  four  pages  and  appeared  twice  a  week. 
In  each  editorial  office  one  or  two  Allied  officers,  some  of  whom  under¬ 
stood  German,  supervised  German  technical  staff.  News  services  were 
improvised,  mostly  by  wireless,  from  London  and  Luxembourg  (though 
distribution  centres  were  in  course  of  time  established  at  Bad  Nauheim 
and  Hamburg).  Radio  stations  were  taken  over,  sometimes  with  hardly 
a  break,  and  run  in  much  the  same  way;  Radio  Luxembourg  remained 
under  Allied  control  until  November. 

Cinemas,  however,  remained  shut,  since  it  was  assumed  that  no  Nazi 
films  could  be  used  until  they  had  been  carefully  examined  and,  although 
considerable  efforts  had  been  made  to  prepare  suitable  Allied  substitutes 
by  sub-titling  American  or  British  production,  these  had  had  no  practical 
result.  (Special  production  for  Germany  was  far  too  costly  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.)  Theatres  and  music  halls  were  mostly  destroyed  or  damaged2 
and  in  consequence  the  German  population,  who  often  could  not  work  for 
lack  of  materials,  found  it  equally  difficult  to  play.  Field  Marshal  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  attention  had  recently  been  drawn  to  the  importance  of  films 
in  moulding  public  opinion  by  a  remark  of  Marshal  Zhukov’s  during  their 
meeting  on  the  Elbe,  and,  seeing  the  situation  which  was  developing,  he 
ordered  cinemas  in  the  British  Zone  to  be  opened  without  delay.  The  only 
way  of  doing  this  was  to  use  all  existing  German  films  which  did  not 
contain  Nazi  propaganda;  luckily  much  of  the  production  during  the  last 
years  of  the  war  proved  to  have  been  escapist.  By  strenuous  efforts, 
screening  the  old  stock  was  speeded  up  and  the  Germans  were  allowed  to 
entertain  themselves  by  an  exhaustive  programme  of  reissues.  Mean¬ 
while,  J.  Arthur  Rank  was  prevailed  on  to  make  a  number  of  British  films 
available  for  sub-titling. 

The  third  phase  of  development  as  planned  in  SHAEF  was  to  consist 
in  inviting  applications  from  Germans  for  licences  to  produce  papers, 
publish  books,  or  conduct  theatrical  performances;  instead  of  being 
censored  before  publication,  licensees  would  merely  be  required  to  follow 
certain  general  rules  described  in  the  licence.  The  process  of  examining 
applications  was  to  be  elaborate  and  the  ‘overt’  phase  had  been  expected 
to  last  well  into  the  winter.  But  the  Americans  showed  a  characteristic 
anxiety  to  get  ahead,  and  the  first  licensed  paper  in  their  Zone,  the 
Frankfurter  Rundschau ,  began  to  appear  on  31  July  with  a  circulation  of 
74 1, 500. 3  Russian  policy  in  these  matters  would  seem  to  have  been  more 
empirical  and  they  tended  to  allow  picked  Germans  to  operate  in  seeming 
independence  at  an  earlier  stage.4 

1  Clay,  p.  282. 

2  The  first  opera  performed  was  Gluck’s  Orfeo  in  the  Russian  sector  of  Berlin  in  September 

1945.  3  Clay,  p.  282. 

4  The  first  paper  to  appear  in  Berlin,  however,  the  Tdgliche  Rundschau,  was,  and  continued  to 
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It  was  in  the  Russian  Zone  that  the  two  most  radical  measures  of 
reform  during  this  period  were  introduced.  The  first  consisted  in  the 
blocking  of  all  bank  accounts;  this  was  undertaken  as  a  measure  of 
principle  and  was  only  relaxed  to  allow  withdrawals  up  to  Rm.  300.  In 
the  West  similar  action  was  a  temporary  matter;  the  Allied  authorities 
were  soon  congratulating  themselves  on  having  aroused  enough  confidence 
among  the  Germans  to  make  the  restriction  unnecessary.  The  result  was 
that  the  better-off  could  live  on  their  resources  and  that  such  work  as 
there  was  went  to  those  who  needed  it.  In  the  Russian  Zone  everyone 
was  at  one  blow  placed  on  an  equal  footing  and  forced  to  look  for  work. 
The  Russian  solution  caused  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  hardship  but 
brought  nearer  the  kind  of  society  at  which  the  authorities  presumably 
aimed.  The  Western  solution  postponed  to  a  later  date  the  problem  of 
penalizing  those  who,  without  being  notorious  Nazis,  had  done  well  out 
of  the  war.  And  the  longer  that  reckoning  was  postponed,  the  less  drastic 
it  was  likely  to  be. 

The  other  measure  was  land  reform,  which  had  been  planned  in  some 
detail  in  Moscow  before  surrender;  Edwin  Hornle,  a  German  Communist, 
was  flown  to  Berlin  from  Moscow  in  July  with  full  instructions  as  to 
policy  and  was  made  head  of  the  new  administration  for  agriculture. 
The  necessary  orders  were  published  in  early  August.1  Before  the  war, 
the  parts  of  Germany  forming  the  Russian  Zone  had  been  the  home  of  the 
great  landed  estates.2  The  influence  of  the  Prussian  Junkers  on  German 
policy  and  their  contribution  to  the  army  were  notorious.  If  that  influence 
was  to  be  eradicated  (and  both  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  had  stressed  the 
need  for  this),  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  striking  at  its  economic  roots. 
Western  criticism  was  not  in  fact  directed  against  the  measure  itself  so 
much  as  against  the  refusal  to  compensate  dispossessed  owners. 

The  land  reform  was  nominally  carried  out  as  a  spontaneous  affair 
through  German  organizations.3  Henceforward  nobody  was  to  own  more 
than  100  hectares  (250  acres) ;  those  with  more  had  the  excess  confiscated, 
without  compensation.  Land  belonging  to  ‘war  criminals’  and  land 
which  had  been  national,  provincial,  or  Party  property  were  also  taken 


be,  directly  controlled  by  the  Red  Army.  It  was  closely  followed  by  the  Berliner  fitting  which  was 
at  the  start  edited  by  a  Russian,  Kirsanov,  assisted  by  Herrnstadt,  the  former  Warsaw  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt.  In  July  1945  the  Communist  Party  began  to  publish  the 
Deutsche  Volkszeitung,  the  Social  Democrats  Das  Volk,  the  Christian  Democrats  Neue  Ze^>  and  the 
Liberal  Democrats  Der  Morgen.  German  Communists,  specially  trained  in  Moscow,  were  put  in 
charge  of  the  first  two  ( Neue  Ziircher  Ze^ungi  10  December  1953). 

1  See  Nettl,  pp.  170-83. 

2  Whereas  in  the  country  as  a  whole  holdings  of  over  250  acres  made  up  only  33  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  the  figure  for  the  Russian  Zone  was  45  per  cent.,  while  20  per  cent,  consisted  of  holdings  of 
over  2,500  acres  (Nettl,  p.  170). 

3  For  an  example  of  the  decrees  on  land  reform  see  the  Decree  on  Land  Reform  in  Land 
Saxony  of  10  September  1945  ( Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  PP-  59-64). 
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away.  Out  of  the  pool  so  formed  the  largest  share  was  to  go  to  people 
owning  no  land  at  all,  including  refugees  from  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Some  unduly  small  holdings  were  to  be  enlarged,  and  some  land  was  to 
be  given  to  communal  bodies,  including  hospitals,  schools,  and  agricultural 
institutions.  Beneficiaries  were  to  pay  the  state  a  sum  equivalent  to  one 
year’s  grain  harvest,  calculated  on  their  expected  rather  than  on  their 
actual  production;  io  per  cent,  of  this  would  be  due  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  followed  by  instalments  spread  over  ten  or  even  twenty  years.1 

The  measure  was  in  short  a  drastic  one  which,  when  carried  through, 
was  going  to  alter  radically  the  character  of  the  Zone.  True,  its  effect  was 
to  create  a  regime  of  smallholders  rather  than  of  collective  farms;  67-5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  land  redistributed  went  to  private  individuals.2  Even  the 
need  to  share  implements  and  cattle  was  presented  to  the  new  owners  as 
a  measure  of  expediency  in  time  of  shortage  rather  than  as  a  step  towards 
collectivization.  But  this  very  fact  reduced  the  prospects  of  reversal;  once 
peasants  have  been  given  land,  any  attempt  to  take  it  away  again,  except 
through  a  gradual  process  of  economic  erosion,  is  liable  to  evoke  firm 
resistance.  Nothing  so  extensive  was  attempted  anywhere  else  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  though  it  is  true  that  nowhere  else  was  there  the  same  con¬ 
centration  of  big  estates  the  changes  were  bound  to  create  a  lasting 
difference  between  the  Russian  Zone  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  Yet 
this  fundamental  reform  was  carried  out  unilaterally  without  any  attempt 
at  four-Power  discussion;  though  the  Potsdam  Conference  occurred  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  plans  were  being  elaborated,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  subject  was  ever  mentioned.  No  doubt  the  Russians 
regarded  it  as  an  essential  step  in  making  Germany  ‘democratic’  and  a  step 
which  the  Germans  were  entitled  to  take  for  themselves.  Meanwhile  the 
initial  effect  was  bound  to  be  disturbance  and  loss  of  production. 

In  the  Western  Zones  the  chief  agricultural  concern  was  to  get  the 
harvest  in.  Though  the  SHAEF  authorities  estimated  on  22  May  that 
existing  food  stocks  would  last  for  sixty  days3  and  though  SHAEF  had 
collected  (in  conditions  of  world  shortage)  and  brought  into  Germany 
a  grain  pool  of  600,000  tons,  along  with  seed,  by  July  the  rations  available 
to  the  average  consumer  had  dropped  to  950-1,150  calories.  This  was,  of 
course,  partly  due  to  maldistribution  through  lack  of  transport,  and  was 
partly  a  matter  of  temporary  shortage  before  the  new  harvest  became 
available.  To  gather  the  harvest,  a  scheme  was  quickly  introduced 
(‘Operation  Barleycorn’)  for  releasing  and  sending  back  to  work  300,000 
prisoners  who  had  been  agricultural  labourers.4  Even  so,  the  harvest 
turned  out  to  be  10-15  per  cent,  below  estimates,  and  it  was  already  clear 

1  Nettl,  pp.  85-87. 

2  Ibid. 

3  The  Times,  23  May  1945. 

4  Select  Committee  on  Estimates,  p.  vii. 
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that  keeping  the  population  from  starving  during  the  winter  months 
would  involve  considerable  imports.  In  such  circumstances,  any  measures 
which  might  disturb  the  farming  community  would  have  looked  like 
lunacy,  and  even  the  Nazi  organization  for  collecting  food  remained  largely 
intact. 

The  position  of  the  Allied  forces  when  hostilities  ended  was,  of  course, 
the  result  of  military  needs;  it  did  not  correspond  to  the  zonal  boundaries 
drawn  up  by  the  European  Advisory  Commission  and  agreed  at  Yalta.1 
The  direction  of  the  Allied  drive  had  brought  the  Americans  and  the 
French  north  of  their  Yalta  boundaries,  while,  although  the  Western 
armies  had  not  moved  as  far  to  the  east  as  Churchill  urged,2  the  Elbe,  at 
which  they  halted,  was  well  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  line  agreed  as 
boundary  for  the  Russian  Zone.  Churchill  has  described  his  efforts  to 
make  the  question  of  adjustment  dependent  on  an  understanding  with  the 
Russians  and  accordingly  to  defer  it  until  after  the  Potsdam  Conference.3 
But  the  significance  of  this  issue,  like  that  of  capturing  Berlin,  was  not 
appreciated  in  Washington  during  the  ‘deadly  hiatus  which  existed 
between  the  fading  of  President  Roosevelt’s  strength  and  the  growth  of 
President  Truman’s  grip  of  the  vast  world  problem’.4  The  order  was 
given  to  withdraw  the  Western  troops  on  i  July.  There  remained  the 
question  of  the  Allied  entry  into  Berlin. 

The  proposal  to  make  Berlin  a  tripartite  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
Russian  Zone  originated  as  part  of  the  plan  drawn  up  by  Attlee’s  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1943,  accepted  by  the  State  Department,  approved  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  in  October  1943,  and  submitted  for  elaboration  to  the 
European  Advisory  Commission  when  that  body  began  work  in  January 
1 944. 5  As  such  it  had  been  accepted  in  principle  at  Yalta  but  nothing  had 
been  done  to  settle  exactly  how  this  unprecedented  arrangement  would 
function.  In  May  1944  Winant  had  raised  with  Washington  the  question 
of  negotiating  precise  terms  to  guarantee  Allied  access  to  the  city,  but  the 
War  Department  took  the  view  that,  as  it  was  impossible  to  know  in 
advance  what  communications  would  be  usable,  the  question  must  be  left 
for  settlement  by  the  military  commanders  at  the  time  of  entry.6  This 

1  Churchill,  vi.  445;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  510. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  400-9,  443-7  and  456-68,  507-13  respectively.  Whether  it  would  have  been 
militarily  possible  for  Berlin  to  have  been  captured  from  the  west  and  what  the  political  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  capture  might  have  been  are  questions  outside  the  scope  of  this  book. 

3  Ibid,  chapters  34  and  35. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  399  and  455  respectively. 

5  Mosely:  ‘The  Occupation  of  Germany’,  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1950,  xxviii.  589-91;  see  also 
above,  p.  30.  The  Civil  Affairs  Division  of  the  United  States  War  Department  had  produced 
a  proposal  at  the  EAC  giving  all  four  Powers  zones  leading  to  Berlin  but  this  had  not  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  Roosevelt  or  Winant  and  had  not  been  pursued. 

6  Clay  (p.  15)  says  that  Winant  ‘believed  that  the  right  to  be  in  Berlin  carried  with  it  right  of 
access  and  that  it  would  only  confuse  the  issue  to  raise  it. . . .  He  felt  strongly  that  it  would  arouse 
Soviet  suspicion  and  make  mutual  understanding  more  difficult  to  attain’.  Though  the  Anglo- 
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principle  was  adhered  to  after  hostilities  were  over  and  a  meeting  to 
clarify  the  matter  took  place  between  Marshal  Zhukov,  General  Weekes, 
and  General  Clay  in  Berlin  on  29  June.  The  Potsdam  Conference  was 
to  start  on  15  July  and  the  Russians  were  known  to  be  arranging  matters 
throughout  the  city  to  suit  their  own  purposes;  this  made  the  British  and 
Americans  anxious  to  get  their  troops  on  to  the  spot  and  take  over.  They 
asked  for  access  by  three  railways  and  two  roads.  The  Russians  said  that 
the  demobilization  of  the  Red  Army  made  it  impossible  to  use  more  than 
the  single  railway  line  via  Magdeburg  and  Potsdam  along  with  the 
Autobahn  from  Helmstedt.  In  addition,  two  air  corridors  were  offered. 
The  Russians  also  insisted  that  the  Western  Powers  should  supply  their 
own  sectors  with  food  and  coal,  although  the  city  had  never  drawn  many 
of  its  food  supplies  from  West  Germany. 

Writing  five  years  later  General  Clay  found  it  ‘amazing’  that,  before 
leaving  Washington  to  take  up  his  post  as  United  States  Deputy  Military 
Governor,  he  should  never,  himself,  have  thought  of  visiting  the  State 
Department  and  that  the  idea  of  doing  so  had  never  been  suggested  to 
him  by  anyone  else.1  (The  omission  is  less  amazing  in  the  light  of  what  is 
now  known  about  the  attitude  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  of  the  War 
Department  to  all  questions  connected  with  the  occupation  of  Germany.)2 
Accordingly,  he  failed  to  appreciate  that  the  ‘requirement  of  unanimous 
consent’  in  the  Allied  Control  Council  would  prevent  that  body  from 
taking  any  decision  to  which  the  Russians  objected.3  He  and  General 
Weekes  thought  it  best  to  accept  the  Russian  proposals  ‘as  a  temporary 
arrangement’  for  getting  into  the  city,  while  reserving  the  right  to  reopen 
the  whole  matter  in  the  Control  Council  later.  He  even  avoided  putting 
the  agreement  into  precise  written  terms  for  fear  of  having  a  formal 
document  which  established  ‘anything  less  than  the  right  of  unrestricted 
access’  drawn  up  or  agreed,  although  it  was  settled  that  all  Allied  traffic 
‘would  be  free  from  border  search  or  control  by  customs  or  military 
authorities’.4  Arrangements  were  made  for  25,000  American  and  25,000 
British  troops  to  move  forward  between  1  and  4  July.5  Further  meetings 
on  7  and  10  July  settled  the  provisioning  arrangements  and  the  basis  for 
control  of  the  city  through  a  four-Power  Committee  or  Kommandatura.6 


American  policy  throughout  the  period  undoubtedly  was  ‘Trust  the  Russians’,  Mosely  (loc.  cit.), 
who  was  much  closer  to  Winant,  contradicts  Clay’s  account  and  says  that  Winant  pressed  hard 
for  a  written  agreement. 

1  Clay,  p.  6.  2  See  above,  p.  17. 

3  Clay,  p.  26.  4  Ibid. 

5  See  Frank  L.  Howley:  Berlin  Command  (New  York,  Putnam,  1950)  and  Clay,  pp.  25-32,  for 
descriptions  of  the  difficulties  and  misunderstandings. 

6  See  below,  p.  106.  The  Russian  requirements  about  food  and  fuel  had  the  incidental  effect 
of  ending  another  wrangle  about  the  French  sector.  The  Americans  and  British  had  proposed 
that,  to  create  this  sector,  each  of  the  three  Powers  should  give  up  one  of  the  boroughs  ( Bezirke ) 
assigned  to  it.  The  Russians  took  the  line  that,  as  it  was  the  British  and  Americans  who  wanted 
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The  failure  to  get  written  agreement  about  the  rights  of  communication 
within  the  Western  Zones  and  Berlin  might  not  have  mattered  if  quadri¬ 
partite  government  had  functioned  in  the  way  that  the  British  and 
Americans  had  expected.  As  things  turned  out,  however,  the  readiness 
of  the  political  authorities  to  trust  in  Russian  intentions  and  the  failure  of 
the  diplomats  to  brief  the  soldiers  led  to  trouble  three  years  later. 

The  situation  which  met  the  incoming  troops  was  singular.  The  Russians 
had  had  a  good  deal  of  cleaning-up  done,  even  if  the  buildings  which 
their  own  troops  had  occupied  showed  a  lack  of  interest  in  sanitation.1 
Corpses  and  wreckage  had  been  cleared  from  the  streets,  but  they  were 
not  the  only  things  which  had  disappeared. 

All  the  horses  the  Russians  could  find  and  7,000  cows  had  been  driven  away. 
They  had  dismantled  the  refrigeration  plant  at  the  abattoir,  torn  stoves  and 
pipes  out  of  restaurant  kitchens,  stripped  machinery  from  mills  and  factories 
and  were  completing  the  theft  of  the  American  Singer  Sewing  Machine  plant 
when  we  arrived.  Over  in  the  British  sector,  they  had  taken  out  generating 
equipment  from  the  only  modern  power  plant  in  the  city.  Much  of  the  looted 
equipment  was  of  dubious  use  or  had  been  wrecked  through  ignorance.2 

The  German  inhabitants  told  graphic  stories  of  brutality  and  terror. 
These  certainly  gained  and  multiplied  in  the  telling,  while  allowance  has 
to  be  made  for  the  German  attitude  towards  Slavs.3  Moreover,  a  certain 
amount  of  violence  resulted  from  misunderstanding:  Germans  who  kept 
their  heads  and  displayed  no  fear  might  be  left  unmolested,  while  it  was 
not  impossible  for  one  who  spoke  Russian  to  establish  civilized  relations. 
Disorder,  shooting,  looting,  and  rape  are  hard  to  avoid  when  cities  are 
taken  by  bitter  fighting  at  the  end  of  a  long  war;  they  were  not  unknown 
in  Western  Germany.  But  there  can  be  no  dispute  that  the  summer  of 
1945  was  a  grim  season  in  Berlin.  The  official  food  ration  of  1,240  calories 
a  day  was  only  met  by  two-thirds;4  2,000  people  had  died  each  day  in 
May;  by  August  it  was  4,000  (the  comparable  figure  in  1938  had  been 
150) ;  while  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  babies  born  in  the  United  States 
sector  in  July  failed  to  survive  (whereas  before  the  war  the  chances  of 
survival  had  been  exactly  the  other  way  round).5 

Shortage  of  fuel  had  stopped  the  wheels  of  industry.  Suffering  and  shock  were 
visible  in  every  face.  Police  and  fire  protection  had  broken  down.  .  .  .  Almost 

the  French  to  have  a  sector,  they  should  provide  it  entirely  from  their  own  territory.  Once  each 
Power  was  made  responsible  for  feeding  its  own  sector,  an  obvious  advantage  was  seen  in  leaving 
the  Russians  with  as  large  an  area  as  possible. 

1  An  officer  who  had  been  in  the  British  advance  party  once  told  the  writer  that,  when  he  went 
into  a  room  which  the  Russians  had  used  as  a  cook-house,  the  flies  on  the  ceiling  were  so  thick 
that  for  the  moment  he  thought  it  had  been  painted  black. 

2  Howley:  Berlin  Command,  p.  44. 

3  See  above,  p.  58. 

5  Herman,  p.  229;  U.S.  Zone  Report,  January  1946. 


4  Clay,  p.  31. 
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3,000  breaks  in  water  mains  were  still  to  be  repaired.  .  .  .  Dead  bodies  still 
remained  in  canals  and  lakes  and  were  being  dug  out  from  under  bomb 
debris.  .  .  .  Large  quantities  of  untreated  sewage  had  to  be  discharged  in  the 
canals  .  .  .  and  only  23  out  of  84  sewage  pumping  stations  were  in  operation.1 

Conditions  in  the  Russian  Zone  were  just  as  disordered  and  remained 
so  for  longer.  The  Soviet  authorities  did  not  wait  for  the  Potsdam  Con¬ 
ference  before  beginning  their  reparations  operation;  for  them  there  was 
no  question  of  obtaining  quadripartite  agreement  on  a  list  of  factories 
suitable  for  removal.  All  types  of  plant  were  torn  more  or  less  haphazard 
from  their  mountings  and  moved  off  by  such  transport  as  might  be  avail¬ 
able,  often  to  be  left  stranded  en  route.  Top  priority,  for  reasons  which  can 
be  understood,  appeared  to  go  to  communications  equipment:  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  gauge  was  wider  than  the  German,  large  sections 
of  railway  track  were  removed  bodily  and  most  routes  in  the  Zone, 
including  the  only  one  made  available  to  the  British  and  Americans,  were 
reduced  to  single  line.2  Steel-making  plant,  the  plywood  industry,  and 
hydrogen  processing  plant  also  appeared  to  have  high  priority.3 

Moreover,  it  was  clear  that  a  good  deal  was  being  taken  which  was  not 
of  industrial  use.  This  was  not  all,  strictly  speaking,  loot.  Most  of  the 
Russian  troops  had  not  been  paid  for  some  time;  they  were  now  issued 
with  Military  Government  mark  notes  printed  from  plates  supplied  by 
the  Americans  to  the  Russians,  who  disowned  their  promise  to  provide 
a  return  of  the  quantity  issued.  The  troops,  who  expected  at  any  moment 
to  be  sent  home  where  their  notes  would  be  valueless,  hurried  to  convert 
them  into  portable  property.  If  the  Germans  were  forced  to  surrender 
belongings  for  more  or  less  worthless  paper,  they  also  palmed  off  on  to 
simple  peasants  a  good  deal  of  imposing  trash. 

Indeed  there  was  a  haphazard  quality  about  life  in  the  Russian  Zone 
which  gave  point  to  the  suggestion,  made  only  half  in  jest,  that  German 
indignation  was  not  due  to  the  extent  of  Russian  looting  so  much  as  to  the 
inefficiency  with  which  it  was  conducted. 

If  a  Russian  wants  to  get  out  of  a  train  at  a  point  where  the  train  is  not  scheduled 
to  stop,  he  just  pulls  the  communication  cord.  If  the  Russians  happen  to  want 
a  locomotive,  they  merely  requisition  the  nearest  one,  and  if  that  is  the  loco¬ 
motive  of  a  train  about  to  leave,  that  is  just  too  bad,  and  the  train  stays  in  the 
station  until  another  one  can  be  found.  In  Stendal,  for  instance,  it  happens 
constantly:  locomotives  on  German  trains  are  uncoupled  and  attached  to 
Russian  transports  on  their  way  to  Czechoslovakia,  or  to  Russian  goods-trains.4 

1  Clay,  pp.  31-32. 

2  For  this  reason,  the  Russians  were  later  obliged  to  allow  food  and  coal  trains  from  the  west, 
but  not  military  traffic,  to  return  by  the  line  through  Stendal. 

3  Nettl,  p.  204. 

4  Lowenthal:  News  from  Soviet  Germany,  p.  122. 
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An  American  observer,  himself  of  Russian  origin,  epitomized  in  a  picture 
of  the  Unter  den  Linden  in  August  1945  this  aspect  of  the  Russian  impact 
on  Germany: 

The  entire  avenue  is  clogged  with  debris.  In  front  of  the  Adlon  stand  two  trucks. 
The  first  one  contains  a  mountain  of  brass :  tubas,  trumpets  and  trombones 
covered  by  heavy  Bokhara  rugs.  On  top  of  the  rugs  sit  three  sullen-looking 
Mongoloid  soldiers.  Their  uniforms  are  tattered.  They  are  eating  bread.  The 
second  truck  stands  half-cocked  on  three  wheels,  blocking  the  traffic.  It  con¬ 
tains  thousands  of  naked  typewriters,  and  standing  in  their  midst,  a  cow  moos. 
Two  youngish  Russian  officers  have  taken  off  the  fourth  wheel  of  the  truck  and, 
watched  by  a  silent  crowd  of  ragged  kids,  are  testing  an  inner  tube  in  a  basin 
of  muddy  water.1 

A  story,  popular  in  Western  circles  at  that  time,  told  how  a  Russian 
soldier  stopped  a  German  girl  and  demanded  her  watch.  She  told  him  she 
had  no  watch.  This  he  found  hard  to  believe,  but,  in  spite  of  language 
difficulties,  she  finally  managed  to  convince  him.  ‘A  pretty  girl  like  you 
ought  to  have  a  watch’,  and  drawing  back  his  sleeve  to  display  a  wide 
variety  strapped  to  his  arm,  he  selected  the  handsomest  and  gave  it  to  her. 

Unfortunately  this  was  only  one  aspect  of  the  situation.  Russian  in¬ 
efficiency  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  crudeness  of  their  rank-and-file 
and  to  the  impossibility,  in  such  circumstances,  of  setting  up  detailed 
administrative  procedures.  But  it  was  also  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  mind  how  they  treated  the  Germans;  they  were  not  interested  in  being 
fair,  while  another  name  for  crudeness  is  savagery.  They  were  as  hap¬ 
hazard  in  their  treatment  of  human  life  as  in  their  treatment  of  private 
property.  (Among  the  people  who  reacted  most  violently  against  this 
were  the  Tommies  and  G.I.s.) 

And  farther  to  the  east,  again  without  any  attempt  at  consulting  their 
allies,  they  had  handed  over  to  Polish  administration  the  entire  area  up 
to  the  Oder  and  Western  Neisse,  in  face  of  the  agreement  at  Yalta2  that 
the  question  of  Poland’s  western  frontier  should  be  left  for  decision  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  Poles  proceeded  to  dis¬ 
possess  the  Germans  and  bring  in  as  many  of  their  own  nationals  as  they 
could  muster.  The  Russians  excused  their  action  by  saying  that  they  had 
fulfilled  their  Yalta  pledge  of  consulting  the  Polish  Government,  that 
the  matter  could  still  be  considered  at  the  Peace  Conference,  but  that 
meanwhile  someone  had  to  till  the  land,  since  German  farmers  had  all 
fled.  But  this  was  only  partly  true;  a  considerable  German  population 
remained  which  the  Poles  proceeded  either  to  expel  or  treat  in  such  a  way 
that  they  evacuated  themselves.  As  if  conditions  in  Germany  were  not 
bad  enough  already,  they  were  to  be  complicated  further  by  an  immense 

'  Nabokov:  Old  Friends  and  New  Music,  p.  21  x. 

2  See  above,  p.  24,  and  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Realignment  of  Europe,  p.  207. 
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flood  of  refugees  ‘bringing  their  mouths  with  them’1  (for  the  same  thing 
was  happening  in  the  Sudeten  areas  of  Czechoslovakia,  not  to  mention 
Hungary  and  Rumania).  And  whereas  these  areas  had  previously  pro¬ 
duced  a  surplus  of  food  which  contributed  to  meet  German  needs,  the 
changes  meant  that  while  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  area  were  going 
to  increase  the  number  of  mouths  in  Germany  requiring  to  be  fed,  its 
produce  would  go  eastwards,  to  benefit  Poles  and  Russians. 

But  this  did  not  exhaust  the  consequences  of  the  step.  The  crux  of 
preventing  German  aggression  in  future  lay  not  so  much  in  physical  dis¬ 
armament  as  in  securing  a  change  of  heart.  Yet  if  there  was  any  single 
thing  which  was  calculated  to  leave  in  German  hearts  a  brooding  resent¬ 
ment  and  to  fan  the  flames  of  nationalism,  it  was  the  seizure  of  so  much 
territory.  The  psychological  damage  was,  if  possible,  worse  than  the 
material  effect.  Churchill  has  called  the  Russian  action  ‘a  wrong  beside 
which  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Danzig  Corridor  were  trifles’.2  Yet  the 
earliest  Allied  plans  had  contemplated  taking  East  Prussia  from  Germany 
and  the  principle  of  compensating  Poland  in  the  west  for  the  territory  she 
lost  in  the  east  had  been  accepted  without  question  for  some  time.3 
Churchill  himself  had  said  at  Yalta  that  he  was  ‘not  opposed  to  the  line 
of  the  Oder  if  the  Poles  wanted  it’.4  Exactly  what  that  phrase  may  have 
meant  in  terms  of  geography  is  not  clear,  but  almost  any  interpretation 
must  have  involved  depriving  Germany  of  some  parts  of  Silesia  and 
Pomerania  (though  not  necessarily,  of  course,  dispossessing  the  German 
inhabitants).  In  acting  as  they  did,  the  Russians  were  guilty,  at  the  least, 
of  sharp  practice  and  were  gravely  complicating  the  whole  problem  of  a 
German  settlement  out  of  narrow-minded  considerations  of  security.  But 
it  is  questionable  whether  there  was  a  really  significant  difference  between 
the  area  which  they  gave  to  the  Poles  and  the  area  which  all  three  states¬ 
men  had  been  prepared  at  Yalta  to  see  given.  The  traditions  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights  gave  East  Prussia  such  national  significance  in  Ger¬ 
many  that  the  loss  of  that  area  alone  was  bound  to  be  bitterly  resented, 
and  the  Germans  living  east  of  the  Oder  were  sufficiently  numerous  for 
their  resettlement  to  create  an  immense  problem  in  any  case.  How  far 
the  resentment  and  the  problem  were  changed  in  character  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Neisse  and  by  the  evictions  must 
remain  doubtful.  If  the  Russians  had  waited  for  international  consent 
before  making  their  arrangements,  the  concessions  might  have  been  cut 
down  or  bargains  obtained  in  return  for  them.  That,  no  doubt,  was  why 
the  Potsdam  Conference  was  faced  by  a  fait  accompli. 


1  Churchill,  according  to  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly,  p.  81. 

2  Churchill,  vi.  561;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  648. 

3  See  above,  pp.  16,  24. 

4  See  above,  p.  35. 
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(v)  Potsdam 

The  Conference  which  met  at  the  Cecilienhof  Palace  in  Potsdam  from 
17  July  to  2  August  1945  considered  a  number  of  subjects  besides  Ger¬ 
many,  so  that  a  complete  account  of  its  deliberations,  for  which  in  any 
case  the  published  material  is  inadequate,  would  be  irrelevant  to  this 
volume.  But  the  decisions  relating  to  Germany  require  to  be  set  out  if  the 
rest  of  the  story  is  to  be  intelligible.  They  fall  into  three  main  groups: 
(a)  The  ‘Principles  to  Govern  the  Treatment  of  Germany  in  the  Initial 
Control  Period’,  (b)  the  decisions  about  Reparations  from  Germany, 
(c)  the  settlement  of  Poland’s  western  frontier,  with  which  the  provisions 
for  the  ‘Orderly  Transfer  of  German  Populations’  were  closely  linked.1 

(a)  ‘The  Principles  to  Govern  the  Treatment  of  Germany  in  the  Initial 
Control  Period’  were  mainly  based  on  a  draft  prepared  by  the  State 
Department  in  the  spring  of  1945. 2  It  ran  closely  parallel  to  JCS  1067 
and  could  hardly  be  described  as  Carthaginian.  Paragraph  13,  to  be  sure, 
contained  an  echo  of  the  Morgenthau  demand  for  pastoralization,  but 
few  could  quarrel  with  an  instruction  to  give  ‘primary  emphasis  to  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  peaceful  domestic  industries’ — except 
perhaps  on  the  score  of  vagueness.  The  need  for  decentralization  was 
stressed  but  all  idea  of  dismemberment  (practically  decided  on  at  Yalta)3 
had  disappeared.  Not  only  was  Germany  to  be  treated  as  a  single  economic 
unit  but  certain  ‘essential  German  administrative  departments’  were  to 
be  set  up,  presumably  to  make  possible  the  execution  of  the  common 
policies  agreed  on  in  paragraph  14.  According  to  Byrnes4  these  clauses 
were  adopted  with  relatively  little  controversy. 

The  Principles  to  Govern  the  Treatment  of  Germany 
in  the  Initial  Control  Period5 

A.  Political  Principles 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  Agreement  on  Control  Machinery  in  Germany, 
supreme  authority  in  Germany  is  exercised,  on  instructions  from  their 
respective  Governments,  by  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet 

1  A  further  section  of  the  Agreement  dealing  with  the  disposal  of  the  German  navy  and 
merchant  marine  caused  some  controversy  between  Churchill  and  Stalin  but  was  not  subsequently 
the  occasion  of  much  dispute. 

2  Byrnes:  Frankly  Speaking,  p.  67.  W.  H.  McNeill,  the  author  of  America,  Britain,  and  Russia  in 
the  Survey  series  1939-46,  however,  says  (p.  617)  that  the  draft  had  been  prepared  by  the 
European  Advisory  Commission. 

3  See  above,  p.  24. 

4  Byrnes,  op.  cit.  p.  85. 

5  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Protocol  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  2nd  August 
1945,  Miscellaneous  No.  6  (1947),  Cmd.  7087  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1947),  pp.  4-7.  [This  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Cmd.  7087.  These  extracts  are  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Con¬ 
troller,  H.M.  Stationery  Office.] 
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Socialist  Republics  and  the  French  Republic,  each  in  his  own  zone  of 
occupation,  and  also  jointly,  in  matters  affecting  Germany  as  a  whole,  in 
their  capacity  as  members  of  the  Control  Council. 

2.  So  far  as  is  practicable,  there  shall  be  uniformity  of  treatment  of  the  German 
population  throughout  Germany. 

3.  The  purposes  of  the  occupation  of  Germany  by  which  the  Control  Council 
shall  be  guided  are — 

(i)  The  complete  disarmament  and  demilitarisation  of  Germany  and  the 
elimination  or  control  of  all  German  industry  that  could  be  used  for 
military  production.  To  these  ends: — 

(a)  All  German  land,  naval  and  air  forces,  the  S.S.,  S.A.,  S.D.  and 
Gestapo,  with  all  their  organisations,  staffs  and  institutions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  General  Staff,  the  Officers’  Corps,  Reserve  Corps, 
military  schools,  war  veterans’  organisations  and  all  other  military 
and  semi-military  organisations,  together  with  all  clubs  and 
associations  which  serve  to  keep  alive  the  military  tradition  in 
Germany,  shall  be  completely  and  finally  abolished  in  such  manner 
as  permanently  to  prevent  the  revival  or  reorganisation  of  German 
militarism  and  Nazism; 

( b )  All  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war  and  all  specialised 
facilities  for  their  production  shall  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allies  or  destroyed.  The  maintenance  and  production  of  all  air¬ 
craft  and  all  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war  shall  be 
prevented. 

(ii)  To  convince  the  German  people  that  they  have  suffered  a  total  military 
defeat  and  that  they  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  what  they  have 
brought  upon  themselves,  since  their  own  ruthless  warfare  and  the 
fanatical  Nazi  resistance  have  destroyed  German  economy  and  made 
chaos  and  suffering  inevitable. 

(iii)  To  destroy  the  National  Socialist  Party  and  its  affiliated  and  supervised 
organisations,  to  dissolve  all  Nazi  institutions,  to  ensure  that  they  are 
not  revived  in  any  form  and  to  prevent  all  Nazi  and  militarist  activity 
or  propaganda. 

(iv)  To  prepare  for  the  eventual  reconstruction  of  German  political  life  on 
a  democratic  basis  and  for  eventual  peaceful  co-operation  in  inter¬ 
national  life  by  Germany. 

4.  All  Nazi  laws  which  provided  the  basis  of  the  Hitler  regime  or  established 
discrimination  on  grounds  of  race,  creed,  or  political  opinion  shall  be 
abolished.  No  such  discriminations,  whether  legal,  administrative  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  tolerated. 

5.  War  criminals  and  those  who  have  participated  in  planning  or  carrying  out 
Nazi  enterprises  involving  or  resulting  in  atrocities  or  war  crimes  shall  be 
arrested  and  brought  to  judgment.  Nazi  leaders,  influential  Nazi  supporters 
and  high  officials  of  Nazi  organisations  and  institutions  and  any  other  persons 
dangerous  to  the  occupation  or  its  objectives  shall  be  arrested  and  interned. 

6.  All  members  of  the  Nazi  party  who  have  been  more  than  nominal  partici¬ 
pants  in  its  activities  and  all  other  persons  hostile  to  Allied  purposes  shall  be 
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removed  from  public  and  semi-public  office,  and  from  positions  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  important  private  undertakings.  Such  persons  shall  be  replaced  by 
persons  who,  by  their  political  and  moral  qualities,  are  deemed  capable  of 
assisting  in  developing  genuine  democratic  institutions  in  Germany. 

7.  German  education  shall  be  so  controlled  as  completely  to  eliminate  Nazi 
and  militarist  doctrines  and  to  make  possible  the  successful  development  of 
democratic  ideas. 

8.  The  judicial  system  will  be  reorganised  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
democracy,  of  justice  under  law,  and  of  equal  rights  for  all  citizens  without 
distinction  of  race,  nationality  or  religion. 

9.  The  administration  in  Germany  should  be  directed  towards  the  decentralisa¬ 
tion  of  the  political  structure  and  the  development  of  local  responsibility. 
To  this  end: — 

(i)  Local  self-government  shall  be  restored  throughout  Germany  on  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  and  in  particular  through  elective  councils  as  rapidly 
as  is  consistent  with  military  security  and  the  purposes  of  military 
occupation; 

(ii)  all  democratic  political  parties  with  rights  of  assembly  and  of  public 
discussion  shall  be  allowed  and  encouraged  throughout  Germany; 

(iii)  representative  and  elective  principles  shall  be  introduced  into  regional, 
provincial  and  State  (Land)  administration  as  rapidly  as  may  be 
justified  by  the  successful  application  of  these  principles  in  local  self- 
government; 

(iv)  for  the  time  being,  no  central  German  Government  shall  be  established. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  certain  essential  central  German  ad¬ 
ministrative  departments,  headed  by  State  Secretaries,  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  finance,  transport,  communications, 
foreign  trade  and  industry.  Such  departments  will  act  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Control  Council. 

10.  Subject  to  the  necessity  for  maintaining  military  security,  freedom  of  speech, 
press  and  religion  shall  be  permitted,  and  religious  institutions  shall  be 
respected.  Subject  likewise  to  the  maintenance  of  military  security,  the 
formation  of  free  trade  unions  shall  be  permitted. 

B.  Economic  Principles 

11.  In  order  to  eliminate  Germany’s  war  potential,  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition  and  implements  of  war  as  well  as  all  types  of  aircraft  and  sea¬ 
going  ships  shall  be  prohibited  and  prevented.  Production  of  metals, 
chemicals,  machinery  and  other  items  that  are  directly  necessary  to  a  war 
economy,  shall  be  rigidly  controlled  and  restricted  to  Germany’s  approved 
post-war  peace-time  needs  to  meet  the  objectives  stated  in  paragraph  15. 
Productive  capacity  not  needed  for  permitted  production  shall  be  removed 
in  accordance  with  the  reparations  plan  recommended  by  the  Allied  Com¬ 
mission  on  reparations  and  approved  by  the  Governments  concerned  or, 
if  not  removed,  shall  be  destroyed. 

12.  At  the  earliest  practicable  date,  the  German  economy  shall  be  decentralised 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  present  excessive  concentration  of 
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economic  power  as  exemplified  in  particular  by  cartels,  syndicates,  trusts 
and  other  monopolistic  arrangements. 

13.  In  organising  the  German  economy,  primary  emphasis  shall  be  given  to 
the  development  of  agriculture  and  peaceful  domestic  industries. 

14.  During  the  period  of  occupation  Germany  shall  be  treated  as  a  single 
economic  unit.  To  this  end  common  policies  shall  be  established  in  regard 
to: 

(a)  mining  and  industrial  production  and  its  allocation; 

( b )  agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing; 

( c )  wages,  prices  and  rationing; 

( d. )  import  and  export  programmes  for  Germany  as  a  whole; 

(e)  currency  and  banking,  central  taxation  and  customs; 

(f)  reparation  and  removal  of  industrial  war  potential ; 

(g)  transportation  and  communications. 


In  applying  these  policies  account  shall  be  taken,  where  appropriate,  of  vary¬ 
ing  local  conditions. 

15.  Allied  controls  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  German  economy  but  only  to  the 
extent  necessary — - 

(a)  to  carry  out  programmes  of  industrial  disarmament  and  demilitarisa¬ 
tion,  of  reparations,  and  of  approved  exports  and  imports; 

(b)  to  assure  the  production  and  maintenance  of  goods  and  services  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  occupying  forces  and  displaced  persons 
in  Germany  and  essential  to  maintain  in  Germany  average  living 
standards  not  exceeding  the  average  of  the  standards  of  living  of 
European  countries.  (European  countries  means  all  European  countries 
excluding  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics) ; 

(c)  to  ensure  in  the  manner  determined  by  the  Control  Council  the  equit¬ 
able  distribution  of  essential  commodities  between  the  several  zones 
so  as  to  produce  a  balanced  economy  throughout  Germany  and  reduce 
the  need  for  imports; 

(■ d )  to  control  German  industry  and  all  economic  and  financial  international 
transactions,  including  exports  and  imports,  with  the  aim  of  preventing 
Germany  from  developing  a  war  potential  and  of  achieving  the  other 
objectives  named  herein; 

(e)  to  control  all  German  public  or  private  scientific  bodies,  research  and 
experimental  institutions,  laboratories,  &c.,  connected  with  economic 
activities. 

16.  In  the  imposition  and  maintenance  of  economic  controls  established  by 
the  Control  Council,  German  administrative  machinery  shall  be  created 
and  the  German  authorities  shall  be  required  to  the  fullest  extent  practic¬ 
able  to  proclaim  and  assume  administration  of  such  controls.  Thus  it 
should  be  brought  home  to  the  German  people  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  such  controls  and  any  breakdown  in  these  controls 
will  rest  with  themselves.  Any  German  controls  which  may  run  counter  to 
the  objectives  of  occupation  will  be  prohibited. 
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17.  Measures  shall  be  promptly  taken — 

(a)  to  effect  essential  repair  of  transport; 

( b )  to  enlarge  coal  production; 

(c)  to  maximise  agricultural  output; 

(d)  to  effect  emergency  repair  of  housing  and  essential  utilities. 

18.  Appropriate  steps  shall  be  taken  by  the  Control  Council  to  exercise  control 
and  the  power  of  disposition  over  German-owned  external  assets  not  already 
under  the  control  of  United  Nations  which  have  taken  part  in  the  war 
against  Germany. 

19.  Payment  of  reparations  should  leave  enough  resources  to  enable  the  German 
people  to  subsist  without  external  assistance.  In  working  out  the  economic 
balance  of  Germany  the  necessary  means  must  be  provided  to  pay  for 
imports  approved  by  the  Control  Council  in  Germany.  The  proceeds  of 
exports  from  current  production  and  stocks  shall  be  available  in  the  first 
place  for  payment  for  such  imports. 

The  above  clause  will  not  apply  to  the  equipment  and  products  referred 
to  in  paragraph  4  ( a )  and  ( b )  of  the  Reparations  Agreement.1 

Three  points  deserve  comment.  Firstly,  common  policies  were  called 
for  (paragraph  14)  but  not  defined.  The  intention,  of  course,  was  that 
they  should  be  laid  down  by  the  Control  Council.  But  that  was  a  quadri¬ 
partite  body  which  could  only  act  when  all  four  members  were  agreed, 
and  in  practice  it  proved  impossible  to  lay  down  common  policies  on  a 
number  of  matters  (e.g.  currency  reform)  because  the  Council  could  not 
agree.  The  Western  Powers  were  reluctant  to  act  on  their  own  in  matters 
reserved  to  the  central  authority  by  the  Potsdam  decisions,  and  so  for 
some  time  a  number  of  pressing  problems  had  to  be  shelved.  But  by  the 
time  the  Potsdam  decisions  were  taken,  the  Russians  had  already  com¬ 
mitted  themselves,  without  consultation,  over  land  reform,  reparations, 
and  the  Oder-Neisse  line.  If  that  was  an  illustration  of  the  way  they 
intended  to  proceed  generally,  the  assumption  that  the  Control  Council 
would  be  able  to  agree  on  common  policies  was  a  bold  one. 

Secondly,  the  paragraph  calling  for  common  policies  ended  by  pro¬ 
viding,  with  every  appearance  of  reasonableness,  that  in  applying  them 
‘account  shall  be  taken,  where  appropriate,  of  varying  local  conditions’. 
This  is  one  of  those  convenient  phrases  which  an  American  politician  once 
described  as  ‘weasel  words’  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  advocates, 
can  be  used  to  get  out  of  what  would  otherwise  seem  to  be  cast-iron 
commitments.  It  is  inviting  trouble  to  include  such  a  provision  in  any 
agreement  where  the  good  faith  of  all  the  parties  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted. 

Thirdly,  close  examination  will  show  that  the  effect  of  these  paragraphs 
turned  on  the  vague  concept  of  the  standard  of  life  to  be  allowed  to 
Germany,  and  at  this  crucial  point  the  language  used  becomes  most 

1  See  below,  pp.  87-88. 
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unsatisfactory.  Following  the  instruction  in  JCS  1067  that  basic  standards 
of  life  should  not  be  ‘on  a  higher  level  than  that  existing  in  any  one  of  the 
neighbouring  United  Nations’,  the  Control  authorities  are  instructed  to 
assure  the  production  of  goods  and  services  ‘ essential  to  maintain  in  Germany 
average  living  standards  not  exceeding  the  average  of  the  standards  of 
European  countries’.  Much  subsequent  discussion  has  started  from  the 
assumption  that  Germany  was  here  promised  standards  equal  to  the 
European  average,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  other  effect  the  words 
‘assure’  and  ‘essential  to  maintain’  could  be  intended  to  have.  But  it 
could  be  argued — and  subsequently  was  by  the  Russians  during  the  Level 
of  Industry  discussions1 — that  the  words  ‘not  exceeding’  prevented  the 
phrase  from  constituting  any  promise  at  all.  If  the  maintenance  of 
German  standards  at  the  European  average  made  other  parts  of  the 
Agreement  incapable  of  execution,  the  position  was  to  be  resolved,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  interpretation,  by  reducing  the  standards.  And  an  American 
policy  statement  issued  by  the  State  Department  on  12  December  1945 
admitted  that  ‘since  the  Berlin  Declaration  makes  no  provision  with 
respect  to  the  German  standard  of  living  in  the  period  of  occupation,  the 
occupying  powers  are  not  obliged  to  provide  imports  sufficient  for  the 
attainment  in  Germany  of  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  the  European 
average’.2  The  truth  is  that  pre-surrender  thinking  had  been  so  much 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  power  and  advantages  of  Germany 
as  to  take  no  account  of  the  possibility  that  the  initial  problem  might  be 
to  prevent  German  standards  from  collapsing,  or  that  (as  Churchill  once 
put  it)3  it  would  be  more  a  question  of  holding  Germany  up  than  of  hold¬ 
ing  her  down.  Accordingly  it  was  thought  enough  to  define  the  maximum 
standard  when  the  real  need  was  to  fix  the  minimum  one.  And  in  practice 
the  relationship  between  this  clause  and  the  whole  Reparations  chapter 
was  of  major  importance  in  the  execution  of  the  Agreement. 

( b )  It  was  with  reparations,  as  always,  that  the  Russians  were  chiefly 
concerned,  and  Byrnes  has  told  us  that  the  subject  proved  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  issues  of  the  Potsdam  Conference.4  A  draft  text  to  serve  as  a 
basis  of  discussion  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Moscow  by  the 
Reparations  Commission  set  up  at  Yalta.5  But  it  can  have  been  of 
relatively  little  help  because  the  Commission  had  been  unable  to  reach 
any  agreement  on  the  subject,6  and  because  only  when  they  arrived  at 
Potsdam,  and  indeed  as  the  Conference  progressed,  did  the  British  and 

1  Ratchford  and  Ross:  Berlin  Reparations  Assignment,  p.  89.  See  also  below,  pp.  126-31. 

2  Ratchford  and  Ross,  op.  cit.  p.  219. 

3  As  quoted  by  Michael  Foot  in  the  House  of  Commons,  26  October  1945  (H.  C.Deb.  5th  ser., 
vol.  414,  col.  2364). 

4  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly,  p.  85. 

s  Piettre,  p.  100. 

6  Penrose:  Economic  Planning  for  the  Peace,  p.  283;  Ratchford  and  Ross,  op.  cit.  p.  41. 
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Americans  become  aware  of  the  scale  on  which  removals  were  already 
going  on.  They  taxed  the  Russians  not  only  with  these  but  with  the  effect 
on  Germany’s  capacity  of  the  transfer  of  so  much  territory  to  Poland. 
How,  asked  President  Truman,  could  the  reparations  issue  ever  be  settled 
‘if  part  of  the  German  territory  is  gone  before  we  reach  agreement  on  what 
reparations  should  be’?1  As  for  the  second  complaint,  the  Russians  denied 
that  the  two  matters  were  connected.  For  the  first  Maisky  tried  to  frame 
a  definition  of  war  booty  which  would  justify  the  removal  of  such  things  as 
bath-fixtures  and  silverware,  but  showed  so  little  of  the  ingenuity  required 
that  he  got  himself  into  Stalin’s  bad  books  and  disappeared  for  ever  from 
international  life.  Molotov  then  admitted  frankly  to  what  had  been  going 
on  and  offered  a  reduction  in  the  Russian  claim  to  cover  it.  The  Americans 
maintained  that  the  unilateral  Russian  action  made  an  overall  treatment 
of  the  reparations  problem  impossible.  They  argued  that  a  fair  division 
between  the  Allies  had  become  impossible  now  that  one  had  already 
helped  himself  and  kept  no  record  of  his  gains.  The  only  satisfactory 
solution  under  such  circumstances  was  for  each  country  to  take  reparations 
from  its  own  Zone.  This  was  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  40  per  cent, 
of  the  available  plant  was  thought  to  lie  within  the  Russian  Zone.  If 
10  per  cent,  of  the  60  per  cent,  in  the  Western  Zones  were  given  to  the 
Russians  in  addition,  their  demand  for  a  half-share  of  the  total  would 
be  met. 

But  how  much  was  that  total  to  be?  Stalin  and  Molotov  pressed  for  an 
exact  sum  to  be  fixed  and  claimed  that  the  figure  of  .$20  milliard  had  been 
agreed  at  Yalta.  The  dangers  of  securing  agreement  by  adroit  drafting 
began  to  appear.  For  the  Reparations  Commission  had  merely  been 
instructed  to  take  that  figure  ‘as  a  basis  in  its  studies’.2  Byrnes  tried  to 
explain  that  ‘if  you  took  something  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  you  did  not 
necessarily  commit  yourself  to  accepting  it’.  He  did  not  have  much 
success.  He  did,  however,  manage  to  convince  Stalin  that  at  Potsdam  at 
least  the  Americans  and  British  were  not  going  to  have  any  definite  figure 
named. 

The  Generalissimo  .  .  .  then  began  to  bargain.  First,  he  suggested  a  fantastic 
increase  in  reparations.  Then,  he  proposed  that  the  amount  of  capital  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  removed  from  the  western  zone  in  return  for  products  such  as  food, 
coal,  timber,  and  so  on,  be  increased  from  12  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.  I  said 
if  he  would  withdraw  his  other  demands  and  agree  to  the  other  two  proposals 
in  dispute,  we  would  agree  to  the  15  per  cent.  He  agreed  and  the  conference 
ended  shortly  thereafter.3 

1  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly,  p.  80. 

2  See  above,  pp.  25,  40.  The  exact  words  had  in  fact  been  proposed  by  Maisky  himself,  in 
Molotov’s  presence  (Stettinius:  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians,  p.  204). 

3  Byrnes,  op.  cit.  p.  85. 
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Reparations  from  Germany1 

1.  Reparation  claims  of  the  U.S.S.R.  shall  be  met  by  removals  from  the  zone 
of  Germany  occupied  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  from  appropriate  German 
external  assets. 

2.  The  U.S.S.R.  undertakes  to  settle  the  reparation  claims  of  Poland  from  its 
own  share  of  reparations. 

3.  The  reparations  claims  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  countries  entitled  to  reparations  shall  be  met  from  the  Western  Zones 
and  from  appropriate  German  external  assets. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  reparations  to  be  taken  by  the  U.S.S.R.  from  its  own 
zone  of  occupation,  the  U.S.S.R.  shall  receive  additionally  from  the  Western 
Zones : 

(a)  1 5  per  cent,  of  such  usable  and  complete  industrial  capital  equipment, 
in  the  first  place  from  the  metallurgical,  chemical  and  machine  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  as  is  unnecessary  for  the  German  peace  economy 
and  should  be  removed  from  the  Western  Zones  of  Germany,  in 
exchange  for  an  equivalent  value  of  food,  coal,  potash,  zinc,  timber, 
clay  products,  petroleum  products,  and  such  other  commodities  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 

( b )  10  per  cent,  of  such  industrial  capital  equipment  as  is  unnecessary  for 
the  German  peace  economy  and  should  be  removed  from  the  Western 
Zones,  to  be  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Government  on  reparations 
account  without  payment  or  exchange  of  any  kind  in  return. 

Removals  of  equipment  as  provided  in  ( a )  and  (b)  above  shall  be  made 
simultaneously. 

5.  The  amount  of  equipment  to  be  removed  from  the  Western  Zones  on 
account  of  reparations  must  be  determined  within  six  months  from  now  at 
the  latest. 

6.  Removals  of  industrial  capital  equipment  shall  begin  as  soon  as  possible 
and  shall  be  completed  within  two  years  from  the  determination  specified 
in  paragraph  5.  The  delivery  of  products  covered  by  4  (a)  above  shall 
begin  as  soon  as  possible  and  shall  be  made  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  agreed 
instalments  within  five  years  of  the  date  hereof.  The  determination  of  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  industrial  capital  equipment  unnecessary  for 
the  German  peace  economy  and  therefore  available  for  reparations  shall 
be  made  by  the  Control  Council  under  policies  fixed  by  the  Allied  Com¬ 
mission  on  Reparations,  with  the  participation  of  France,  subject  to  the 
final  approval  of  the  Zone  Commander  in  the  Zone  from  which  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  to  be  removed. 

7.  Prior  to  the  fixing  of  the  total  amount  of  equipment  subject  to  removal, 
advance  deliveries  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  such  equipment  as  will  be 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  delivery  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  set 
forth  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  6. 

1  Cmd.  7087,  pp.  7-8. 
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8.  The  Soviet  Government  renounces  all  claims  in  respect  of  reparations  to 
shares  of  German  enterprises  which  are  located  in  the  Western  Zones  of 
occupation  in  Germany  as  well  as  to  German  foreign  assets  in  all  countries 
except  those  specified  in  paragraph  9  below. 

9.  The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  renounce  all 
claims  in  respect  of  reparations  to  shares  of  German  enterprises  which  are 
located  in  the  Eastern  Zone  of  occupation  in  Germany,  as  well  as  to 
German  foreign  assets  in  Bulgaria,  Finland,  Hungary,  Roumania  and 
Eastern  Austria. 

10.  The  Soviet  Government  makes  no  claims  to  gold  captured  by  the  Allied 
troops  in  Germany. 

The  essence  of  the  Potsdam  scheme  was  to  make  the  amount  of  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment  available  for  reparations  (as  far  as  the  Western  Zones 
were  concerned)  dependent  on  the  formulation  of  a  general  economic 
plan.  Germany  was  to  be  allowed  average  living  standards  not  exceeding 
the  European  average,  while  the  first  call  on  production  was  to  be  the 
exports  needed  to  pay  for  the  imports  required  if  the  German  people  were 
to  subsist  at  this  standard  without  external  assistance.  The  industrial 
equipment  which  was  superfluous  to  this  standard  was  to  be  available  for 
reparations,  and  this  was  to  include  the  whole  of  the  armament  industries, 
which  were  to  be  eliminated,  and  a  large  part  of  the  industries  with  a  war 
potential,  which  were  to  be  rigidly  controlled.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  Germany,  dislocated  by  war  damage  and  swollen  by  refugees, 
could  afford  to  lose  industry  on  the  scale  envisaged,  and  yet  achieve  the 
promised  standard  of  life  (if  indeed  any  standard  of  life  had  been  promised). 
There  does  not  appear  from  such  records  as  are  available  to  have  been 
any  realistic  appraisal  of  the  practicability  of  the  principles  before  they 
were  accepted.1  The  Conference  agreed  on  a  formula  rather  than  on 
a  solution — which  may  well  have  been  why  it  succeeded  in  agreeing.  It 
has  been  described  as  ‘a  last  moment  improvisation  made  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  break  a  prolonged  stalemate’.2  The  contentious  process  of  finding 
out  what  the  formula  meant  in  practice  was  left  to  the  Control  Council 
as  its  first  task. 

There  are  two  other  points  to  notice.  The  Reparations  Commission 
set  up  at  Yalta  had  been  authorized  to  consider  the  use  of  labour  as  a 
means  of  reparation,3  but  had  never  got  as  far  as  doing  so  and  the  matter 
never  seems  to  have  been  raised  at  Potsdam.  Secondly,  and  more  im¬ 
portant,  there  was  no  explicit  reference  in  the  Agreement  to  the  question 
of  reparations  from  current  production,  although  discussions  in  the 
Reparations  Commission  had  already  suggested  that  this  would  become 

1  The  studies  made  by  the  F oreign  Economic  Administration  (see  above,  p.  24,  note  1 )  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  realistic,  though  the  United  States  delegation  probably  considered  them  to  be  so. 

2  Penrose:  Economic  Planning  for  the  Peace ,  p.  283. 

3  See  Cmd.  7088,  Section  v.  2  c. 
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a  contested  point.  The  Yalta  Protocol  had  expressly  allowed  for  reparations 
from  current  production,1  and  the  preamble  to  the  German  chapter  of 
the  Potsdam  Protocol2  stated  that  ‘the  purpose  of  this  agreement  is  to 
carry  out  the  Crimea  Declaration  on  Germany’.  On  the  other  hand, 
paragraph  1  of  the  Potsdam  Chapter  on  Reparations  only  speaks  of 
‘removals’  from  the  Russian  Zone,  and  it  would  be  stretching  the  sense 
of  that  word  somewhat  to  make  it  cover  goods  from  current  production.3 
What  does  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  decisive,  however,  is  the  statement  in 
paragraph  19  of  the  Economic  Principles  that  ‘payment  of  reparations 
should  leave  enough  resources  to  enable  the  German  people  to  subsist 
without  external  assistance’  and  that  ‘the  proceeds  of  exports  from  current 
production  and  stocks  shall  be  available  in  the  first  place  for  payment  of 
such  imports’.  The  natural  interpretation  of  this  would  seem  to  be  that 
current  production  was  not  to  be  available  for  reparations  until  approved 
imports  had  been  paid  for.  But  the  Russians  later  argued  that  the  second 
clause  did  not  apply  until  reparations  had  been  paid.  When  it  was  ob¬ 
jected  that,  if  that  were  to  be  so,  the  Germans  could  not  hope  to  reach  the 
promised  standard  of  life,  they  had  recourse  to  those  cryptic  words  ‘not 
exceeding’  and  denied  that  any  standard  had  been  promised.  Moreover, 
when  Pauley,  the  United  States  member  of  the  Reparations  Commission, 
got  home  after  the  Conference,  he  made  a  statement  that  no  decision 
could  be  taken  about  the  amount  of,  and  time  limit  on,  reparations  from 
current  production  ‘until  the  character  and  amount  of  the  removals  of 
industrial  capital  equipment  have  been  determined  by  the  Allied  Control 
Council  and  the  future  economy  of  Germany  is  more  clearly  defined’.4 
He  at  any  rate  did  not  then  hold  the  later  American  view  that  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  reparations  from  current  production  had  been  ruled  out  by  the 
Potsdam  Agreement. 

The  Potsdam  Agreement  was  an  unsatisfactory  document  because  in 
one  or  two  of  the  most  vital  passages  it  was  either  ambiguous  or  at  best 
open  to  misinterpretation.5  There  was  a  lack  of  coherence  between  the 
second  chapter  drafted  beforehand  by  United  States  officials  and  the 

1  See  Cmd.  7088,  Section  v.  2  b. 

2  Not  reproduced  in  Cmd.  7087;  see  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  P-  42- 

3  In  the  Russian  text  of  the  Protocol,  the  relevant  word  is  h3t>hthh  which  is  understood  to  have 
a  slightly  wider  connotation  than  the  English  ‘removals’,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  discrepancy 
is  big  enough  to  cover  goods  from  current  production.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  Chapter,  dealing  with  the  claims  of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
other  countries,  does  not  even  specify  ‘removals’  but  simply  says  that  the  claims  ‘shall  be  met 
from  the  Western  Zones’  and  external  assets;  this  could  have  been  used  to  cover  almost  any¬ 
thing. 

4  Penrose:  Economic  Planning  for  the  Peace,  p.  300. 

s  Cf.  report  from  Bernard  Baruch  to  President  Truman,  20  April  1945:  ‘I  believe  we  can  get 
along  with  the  Russians  ...  by  doing  .  .  .  our  homework  before  going  to  conferences  so  that 
agreements  are  free  of  ambiguity,  and  so  that  we  have  a  concise  grasp  of  the  policies  we  wish 
pursued’  (quoted  in  Stettinius:  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians,  pp.  278-9). 
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Reparations  chapter  hammered  out  by  political  negotiation  during  the 
Conference — and  it  was  the  Reparations  chapter  which  mattered. 
Indeed  one  suspects  that  the  Russians  accepted  the  first  so  easily  because 
they  got  enough  of  what  they  wanted  in  the  second,  and  because  they  did 
not  intend  to  pay  much  attention  in  their  Zone  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
first  as  well  as  being  able  to  block  unwelcome  policies  by  voting  against 
them  in  the  Control  Council. 

(c)  Churchill  and  Byrnes  have  recounted  the  determined  efforts  of 
the  American  and  British  delegations  to  make  the  Russians  realize  the 
dangers  of  giving  so  much  of  Eastern  Germany  to  the  Poles  and  the 
predicament  in  which  so  large  a  flood  of  refugees  would  place  the  authori¬ 
ties  responsible  for  Western  Germany.  They  were  met  by  insistence  that 
all  the  Germans  had  fled  from  the  areas  concerned,  where  there  would  be 
nobody  to  produce  food  except  the  Poles.  If  Germany  needed  the  food 
she  should  buy  it  from  Poland.  Stalin  said  that  it  was  better  to  make 
difficulties  for  Germans  than  for  Poles,  and  the  less  industry  in  Germany 
the  more  markets  for  Britain.1  Bevin,  when  he  replaced  Eden,  forcibly 
presented  his  strong  opposition  to  the  new  boundaries.  Nothing  would 
induce  the  Russians  and  Poles  to  move.  The  Western  Powers  could  only 
insist  that  the  final  delimitation  of  the  western  frontier  of  Poland  should 
await  the  Peace  Settlement.  In  the  meantime,  however,  they  felt  that 
they  would  have  to  accept  for  the  time  being  the  accomplished  fact  that 
this  part  of  the  Soviet  Zone  was  under  Polish  administration,  and  agree¬ 
ment  on  this  was  recorded  in  the  Protocol.2  As  a  quid  pro  quo,  however, 
they  would  seem3  to  have  obtained  Russian  agreement  to  a  section  on 
‘Orderly  Transfer  of  German  Populations’  in  the  following  terms: 

The  Three  Governments,  having  considered  the  question  in  all  its  aspects, 
recognise  that  the  transfer  to  Germany  of  German  populations,  or  elements 
thereof,  remaining  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary,  will  have  to  be 
undertaken.  They  agree  that  any  transfers  that  take  place  should  be  effected  in 
an  orderly  and  humane  manner. 

Since  the  influx  of  a  large  number  of  Germans  into  Germany  would  increase 
the  burden  already  resting  on  the  occupying  authorities,  they  consider  that  the 
Control  Council  in  Germany  should,  in  the  first  instance,  examine  the  problem, 
with  special  regard  to  the  question  of  the  equitable  distribution  of  these  Germans 
among  the  several  zones  of  occupation.  They  are  accordingly  instructing  their 
respective  representatives  on  the  Control  Council  to  report  to  their  Govern¬ 
ments  as  soon  as  possible  the  extent  to  which  such  persons  have  already  entered 
Germany  from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary,  and  to  submit  an 
estimate  of  the  time  and  rate  at  which  further  transfers  could  be  carried  out 
having  regard  to  the  present  situation  in  Germany. 

1  Churchill,  vi.  563-77;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  651-67;  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly,  pp.  79-81. 

2  Cmd.  7087,  Section  viii,  B. 

5  Byrnes,  op  cit.  p.  85. 
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The  Czechoslovak  Government,  the  Polish  Provisional  Government  and  the 
Control  Council  in  Hungary  are  at  the  same  time  being  informed  of  the  above 
and  are  being  requested  meanwhile  to  suspend  further  expulsions  pending  an 
examination  by  the  Governments  concerned  of  the  report  from  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  Control  Council.1 


The  results  of  the  Potsdam  Conference,  as  revealed  in  the  ensuing 
years,  have  proved  profoundly  unsatisfactory  and  anyone  gifted  with  hind¬ 
sight  can  discern  the  seeds  of  trouble  in  the  very  wording  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  inevitable  to  ask  why  the  nettles  were  not  more  firmly  grasped. 
Something  no  doubt  was  due  to  the  changes  in  personnel,  changes  which 
on  the  British  side  occurred  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  whole 
Conference.  Truman  and  Attlee  could  not  possess  the  full  background 
of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  though  one  must  suppose  that  the  latter,  who 
had  seen  in  Truman’s  case  the  difficulties  involved  in  a  hand-over  and 
who  had  deliberately  invited  Attlee  to  Potsdam  so  as  to  ensure  continuity, 
made  clear  to  his  successor  what  he  considered  to  be  the  essential  issues  at 
stake.  Something  must  have  been  due  to  speed. 

Problems  whose  solution  demands  the  concentrated  attention  of  skilled  officials 
and  examination  of  diplomatic  reports,  combined  with  calm  reflection  by 
statesmen  at  home  in  their  studies,  are  now  ‘disposed  of’  neck  and  crop  between 
breakfast  and  lunch,  or  lunch  and  dinner,  or  even  after  dinner,  hastily  under  the 
pressure  of  a  limited  stay  in  some  foreign  town,  on  the  basis  of  fleeting  impres¬ 
sions  and  superficial  conversations,  imperfectly  translated  by  frightened  and 
confused  interpreters  .  .  .  settled  too  in  an  atmosphere  of  secrecy  and  horse¬ 
coping.  The  results  are  what  one  might  expect.2 

Yet  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  a  longer  conference  would  have 
done  anything  to  reduce  the  differences  between  East  and  West.  Indeed 
one  is  driven  to  suspect  that  much  may  have  been  left  vague  just  because 
an  attempt  to  clarify  would  have  revealed  divergencies  and  jeopardized 
the  chances  of  agreement.  If  the  West  had  stood  firm,  Potsdam  might  have 
resembled  the  Palais  Rose,  and  the  attempt  to  govern  Germany  through 
the  Control  Council  might  never  have  been  made  at  all.  Perhaps  that 
would  have  been  all  to  the  good.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  preferable 
for  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  have  been  brought  face  to  face  at  once  with 
the  true  facts  of  the  situation.  Churchill  has  indicated  that  he  would  have 
tried  to  achieve  this;  indeed,  if  he  had  had  his  way  the  Western  Powers 
would  have  come  to  Potsdam  (supposing  that  in  the  circumstances  the 
Conference  had  met  at  all)  still  holding  much  of  the  Russian  Zone  as  a 
bargaining  counter.  It  is  too  early  to  attempt  a  judgement  on  the  relative 
wisdom  of  the  respective  policies;  we  shall  do  better  for  the  present  if  we 

'  Cmd.  7087,  p.  13. 

2  Salvador  de  Madariaga  in  Neue  lurcher  fitting,  1  November  1953. 
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seek  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  any  statesman  required  in  the  hour  of 
victory  to  decide  whether  to  postpone  or  to  precipitate  the  issue. 


(vi)  The  Machinery  of  Control 

The  Allied  Control  Council,  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Allied  govern¬ 
ment  of  Germany,  derived  its  authority  from  the  third  of  the  proclamations 
signed  by  the  British,  American,  Russian,  and  French  commanders  in 
Berlin  on  5  June  1945.1  The  Council  first  met  on  30  July  and  announced 
its  formation  to  the  German  public  in  Proclamation  No.  1  of  30  August,2 
which  also  continued  in  force  the  laws,  proclamations,  orders,  ordinances, 
notices,  regulations,  and  directives  already  issued  in  each  zone  by  the 
respective  Commanders-in-Chief. 

The  Council,  which  was  composed  of  the  four  men  combining  the  duties 
of  Commanders-in-Chief  and  Military  Governors,3  met  on  the  10th,  20th, 
and  30th  of  each  month  at  the  Kammergericht  building  in  the  United 
States  sector  of  Berlin,  where  within  the  previous  twelve  months  Freisler, 
the  Nazi  judge,  had  sent  to  their  death  many  of  those  involved  in  the 
attempt  of  20  July  1944,  and  had  himself  been  killed  by  an  Allied  bomb. 
It  was  agreed  that  each  Power  should  occupy  the  chair  for  a  month  in 
rotation,  the  Americans  (on  Russian  insistence)  taking  the  lead.  While 
each  Power  provided  its  own  secretary,  the  responsibility  for  providing 
the  official  record  changed  with  the  chair.  Both  the  decisions  and  the  text 
of  the  record  had  to  be  agreed  unanimously.  After  each  meeting  a  short 
communique  was  issued  to  the  press;  this  also  required  unanimous  consent 
and  in  cases  of  difficulty  its  compilation  was  entrusted  to  a  sub-committee. 
After  contentious  meetings  it  was  sometimes  impossible  even  to  agree  on  a 
communique  and  each  delegation  was  left  to  brief  its  own  correspondents 
informally.  (The  question  of  briefing  the  German  press  did  not  arise, 
since  the  press  agencies  serving  the  papers  in  each  zone  were  run  by  the 
Allies  and  represented  in  Berlin  by  Allied  officers.)  After  each  meeting, 
the  Power  providing  the  chairman  for  the  month  offered  the  others 
refreshment  which,  though  nominally  ‘light’,  had  a  perpetual  tendency 

1  The  first  declared  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  German  armed  forces  and  laid  down 
the  terms,  mostly  military,  on  which  the  four  Governments  ‘assumed  supreme  authority  with 
respect  to  Germany’ ;  the  second  divided  Germany  into  zones  and  laid  down  that  Greater  Berlin 
should  be  under  an  Inter- Allied  Governing  Authority  (see  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Un¬ 
conditional  Surrender  of  Germany:  Declaration  and  other  Documents  issued  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom ,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  French  Republic,  5th  June  1945,  Cmd.  6648  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1945). 

2  For  the  text  see  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  pp.  58-59. 

3  Initially,  Field  Marshal  Montgomery,  General  Eisenhower,  Marshal  Zhukov,  and  General 
Koenig.  In  November  1945  General  McNarney  replaced  General  Eisenhower  and  General 
Sokolovsky  Marshal  Zhukov;  in  May  1946  Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  Sir  Sholto  Douglas 
replaced  Field  Marshal  Montgomery. 
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to  get  heavier,  weight  being  added  principally  by  the  Russians.  ‘Sump¬ 
tuary  resolutions’  were  adopted  at  intervals,  but  never  had  more  than 
temporary  effect.  The  practice  offered  an  opportunity  for  informal  discus¬ 
sion,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  stimulated  agreement. 

The  Control  Council  tended  to  be  a  rather  formal  body.  Matters  did 
not  come  before  it  until  they  had  been  agreed  or  until  such  serious  differ¬ 
ences  of  view  had  been  revealed  as  to  make  agreement  unlikely.  When 
agreement  proved  impossible,  the  next  step  was  to  remit  the  subject  to 
individual  Governments.  It  did,  on  occasion,  secure  agreement  where  lower 
levels  had  failed  but  it  was  not  the  scene  of  much  debate  or  negotiation. 
Contrary  to  the  original  intention,  the  bulk  of  the  work  turned  out  to  be  done 
at  the  next  level  below,  in  the  Co-ordinating  Committee.  Whereas  the 
Military  Governors  were  also  Commanders-in-Chief,  chosen  primarily  for 
their  records  in  battle,  the  Co-ordinating  Committee  was  composed  of  the 
four  Deputy  Military  Governors  who  gave  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of 
administering  Germany,  and  had  all  the  threads  in  their  hands.1  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  whose  importance  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  met  twice  a  week 
to  prepare  the  agenda  for  the  Council.  It  had  the  same  general  rules  of  proce¬ 
dure,  except  that  no  information  about  its  meetings  was  normally  published. 

Below  the  Co-ordinating  Committee,  the  Control  Commission  was  split 
into  twelve  Directorates:  Military;  Naval;  Air;  Political;  Transport; 
Economic;  Finance;  Reparations,  Deliveries  and  Restitutions;  Internal 
Affairs  and  Communications;  Legal;  Prisoners  of  War  and  Displaced 
Persons;  Manpower.  This  division  and  the  allocation  of  duties  between 
the  Directorates  had  been  planned  by  the  European  Advisory  Commission 
six  months  before  hostilities  ended  and  was  mainly  based  on  the  German 
Ministries  which  were  expected  to  be  in  existence  at  the  time  of  surrender.2 
Each  national  Element3  was  broken  down  into  Divisions  corresponding 
to  the  Directorates  and  providing  the  national  delegations  to  them.4 


1  Initially  General  Sir  Brian  Robertson,  General  Clay,  General  Sokolovsky,  and  General 
Koeltz.  (The  original  British  Deputy  had  been  General  Sir  Ronald  Weekes  but  he  had  to  retire 
for  reasons  of  health  in  August.)  When  Sokolovsky  succeeded  Zhukov  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
he  continued  to  sit  in  the  Co-ordinating  Committee.  General  Koeltz  was  later  succeeded  by 
General  Noiret.  It  was  only  when  Generals  Clay  and  Robertson  became  Commanders-in-Chief 
in  their  respective  zones  in  the  course  of  1947  and  moved  up  to  the  Control  Council  that  that 
body,  rather  than  the  Co-ordinating  Committee,  became  the  focal  point  in  the  organization. 

2  Select  Committee  on  Estimates,  p.  53.  The  Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Directorates  were  replaced 
in  1946  by  a  single  Combined  Services  Directorate. 

3  Strictly  speaking  the  Control  Commission  comprised  all  officers  engaged  in  the  control  of 
Germany,  whatever  their  nationality;  the  British  called  their  contingent  an  ‘Element’,  whereas 
the  American  name  was  ‘Group’.  The  term  ‘Control  Commission’  was  often,  however,  loosely 
applied  to  the  officers  of  a  single  country.  It  has  as  far  as  possible  been  used  in  this  volume  only 
in  the  wider  sense,  national  contingents  being  described  as  ‘Elements’.  ‘Military  Government’ 
applied,  strictly  speaking,  only  to  the  officers  attached  for  this  purpose  to  the  various  military 
units  as  they  entered  Germany.  For  the  process  of  transfer  of  Military  Government  to  the  Control 
Commission  see  below,  pp.  97—98. 

4  For  reasons  explained  in  the  next  paragraph  certain  Divisions,  notably  Economics,  proved 
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Procedure  inside  the  Directorate  corresponded  broadly  to  that  in  the  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee,  the  chair  in  each  being  taken  by  the  representative 
of  the  nation  providing  that  month’s  chairman  to  the  Control  Council. 

The  division  of  functions  was  not  wholly  satisfactory.  There  were  cer¬ 
tain  anomalies  due  to  German  practice  (e.g.  Housing  came  under  Man¬ 
power).  Owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  some  Directorates,  such 
as  Economics  and  Internal  Affairs,  became  overburdened.  Economics, 
for  example,  had  not  merely  to  handle  the  provision  of  food  and  fuel,  but 
had  also  to  work  out  the  Level  of  Industry  Plan.1  Internal  Affairs  covered 
Public  Safety  (which  made  it  responsible  for  denazification,  since  this  was 
regarded  as  a  police  function),  Public  Health,  Education,  and  the  Postal 
Service,  not  to  mention  Religious  Affairs  and  Fine  Arts.  To  handle  the 
work,  each  Directorate  established  committees  and  sub-committees;  at 
the  peak  of  the  Commission’s  activities  during  the  winter  of  1945-6,  there 
were  over  1 75  of  these.2  But  some  of  their  functions  overlapped  and  there 
was  insufficient  provision  for  co-ordination  between  Directorates  below 
the  level  of  the  Co-ordinating  Committee.  In  the  British  Element,  an 
attempt  was  later  made  to  solve  this  problem  by  grouping  the  Divisions 
into  a  ‘Governmental’  and  an  ‘Economic  Sub-Commission’,  but  this  was 
never  applied  to  the  quadripartite  organization.3 

Discussion  in  quadripartite  meetings  was  hardly  speedy.  There  were 
no  facilities  for  simultaneous  translation,  and  even  if  there  had  been,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  would  have  been  enough  competent  interpreters 
to  make  use  of  them  on  a  large  scale.  Except  in  the  Political  Directorate 
(which  only  translated  into  and  out  of  Russian),  each  speech  had  to  be 
translated  twice.  This  gave  everyone  time  to  think  out  their  replies 
(especially  if  they  knew  two  out  of  the  three  languages)  and  made  almost 
impossible  the  cut-and-thrust  of  quick  argument.  The  normal  practice 
was  for  each  nation  to  state  its  point  of  view  in  a  speech  which  might  last 
from  three  to  ten  minutes,  going  round  the  table  in  rough,  but  by  no 
means  invariable,  order  until  something  like  an  agreement  began  to 
appear.  To  be  constructive,  it  was  important  to  stick  to  the  main  lines  of 


unwieldy  and  in  the  British  Element  were  broken  up,  e.g.  into  Food  and  Agriculture,  Trade  and 
Industry,  and  Commerce. 

1  See  below,  pp.  126-31. 

2  Clay,  p.  45. 

3  The  Economic  Sub-Commission  included  the  three  successors  of  the  original  Economics 
Division,  i.e.  Trade  and  Industry,  Commerce,  Food  and  Agriculture,  also  Transport  and  Re¬ 
parations  Deliveries;  in  the  Governmental  Sub-Commission  were  the  Internal  Affairs,  Political, 
Manpower,  and  Prisoners-of-war  and  Displaced  Persons  Divisions.  The  Legal  and  Finance 
Divisions  remained  independent  as  common  service  units.  There  was  no  Directorate  for  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  in  the  quadripartite  organization;  after  several  informal  meetings  had  made  little 
progress,  the  Russians  in  the  summer  of  1946  reluctantly  agreed  to  set  up  a  committee  of  the 
Political  Directorate  to  deal  with  this  subject.  In  the  American  and  Russian  Elements,  the  staff 
concerned  formed  an  independent  Division,  but  in  the  British  the  ‘Public  Relations/Information 
Services  Control  Group’  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Political  Division. 
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argument  and  eschew  refinements,  which  either  passed  unnoticed  or  else 
proved  red  herrings.  All  parties  were  capable  of  wasting  time  on  trivialities, 
though  perhaps  the  palm  was  held  by  the  Russian  who  once  ‘insisted  on 
discussing,  for  almost  an  hour,  the  question  of  whether  rabbit  meat,  nuts, 
and  berries  should  be  included  in  the  food  resources  of  Germany,  even 
while  admitting  that  no  figures  on  them  were  available’.1 

Unfortunately  polemics  became  necessary  all  too  often  to  answer  polemics 
from  another  quarter,  but  they  usually  meant  putting  out  of  question  any 
measure  of  agreement.  There  was  a  restaurant  in  the  Council  building, 
and  committees  often  made  a  practice  of  eating  together.  A  skilful  chair¬ 
man  would  delay  the  midday  adjournment  until  a  contentious  item  had 
been  given  a  preliminary  airing,  and  then  break  off  in  the  hope  that  the 
easier  atmosphere  of  the  luncheon-table  would  inspire  a  solution  which 
could  be  formally  propounded  on  resuming.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
way  in  which  meal-times  could  be  strategically  exploited.  For  the  Russians 
got  up  later  than  the  British  and  Americans,  had  a  large  breakfast,  and 
found  it  a  rush  to  start  a  meeting  at  1 1  o’clock.  They  did  not  normally 
take  their  next  meal  till  4  o’clock  and  were  therefore  better  equipped  to 
argue  into  the  afternoon,  while  the  pangs  of  hunger  joined  with  more 
rational  considerations  in  influencing  the  others  to  give  way.2 

The  intention  of  those  planning  the  Commission  had  been  that  each 
Directorate  would  have  an  appropriate  German  administration  to  which 
it  would  leave  the  execution  of  the  policy  it  laid  down.  Even  though  the 
Potsdam  Conference  decided  against  any  central  government,  it  too  con¬ 
templated  central  departments  in  the  fields  of  finance,  transport,  com¬ 
munications,  foreign  trade,  and  industry.  But  for  reasons  to  be  explained,3 
these  were  never  set  up  and,  in  the  West,  German  organizations  were  slow 
in  evolving  even  on  a  zonal  basis.  This  put  upon  the  Allied  Elements  a 
much  heavier  burden  than  had  been  intended,  since  they  became  respon¬ 
sible  for  transmitting  to  the  local  authorities,  and  supervising  the  execution 
of,  all  agreements  reached.  The  absence  of  German  departments  also 
meant,  for  most  of  the  Powers,  that  they  had  no  reservoir  of  expert  German 
technical  knowledge  on  which  to  draw  for  information  or  advice;  when  it 
came  to  preparing  papers  for  Directorate  meetings  and  the  like,  they  had 
to  produce  these  out  of  their  own  resources,  and  this  meant  maintaining 
larger  staffs  in  Berlin  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  It  is  true 
that  the  Russians  created  central  administrative  agencies  for  their  Zone 
as  early  as  July  1945,  which  considerably  simplified  their  task,  but  then 
there  were  other  influences  at  work  which  rendered  suspect  any  facts  or 


1  Ratchford  and  Ross:  Berlin  Reparations  Assignment,  p.  159. 

2  For  another  example  of  food  being  used  as  a  weapon  see  ibid.  p.  177.  On  contentious 
subjects,  of  course,  committees  often  sat  late  into  the  night. 

3  See  below,  p.  123. 
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figures  produced  by  the  Russians.  The  net  result,  for  the  British  and 
Americans,  was  to  create  a  considerable  problem,  both  organizational  and 
psychological,  of  relationship  between  the  executive  staffs  in  the  Zones 
and  policy  headquarters  100  miles  away  in  Berlin. 

The  British  organization  was  set  up  as  follows.  The  Deputy  Military 
Governor  (DMG),  responsible  only  for  Military  Government,1  had  himself 
two  deputies,  both  Major  Generals.  One  (Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (Policy)) 
was  permanently  resident  in  Berlin  and  co-ordinated  all  questions  affecting 
quadripartite  negotiations:  the  other  (Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (Executive)) 
resided  in,  and  was  responsible  for,  the  Zone.2  The  Deputy  Military 
Governor  himself  normally  spent  the  middle  of  the  week  in  Berlin  and 
week-ends  in  the  Zone,  holding  weekly  meetings  of  senior  officers  at  each 
end.  Chiefs  of  Divisions  also  had  two  (or  more)  deputies,  and  allocated 
time  and  duties  in  much  the  same  way.  There  was  great  uncertainty  to 
begin  with  as  to  where  the  main  weight  of  the  Commission  should  be  con¬ 
centrated.  Owing  to  damage  in  Berlin,  it  was  first  thought  that  the  main 
weight  should  be  in  the  Zone;  by  the  autumn  of  1945  it  had  become 
apparent  that  many  of  the  key  people  would  have  to  be  in  Berlin,  and  the 
weight  tended  to  shift  eastwards.  Eighteen  months  later,  when  the  quadri¬ 
partite  machinery  began  to  break  down,  the  process  was  reversed.  The 
administrative  repercussions  of  this  swinging  pendulum  can  easily  be 
imagined. 

Zonal  headquarters  (rechristened  after  the  shift  to  Berlin  ‘Zonal  Execu¬ 
tive  Offices’)  were  established  in  a  group  of  small  adjacent  towns  in 
Westphalia:  Liibbecke,  Biinde,  Herford,  and  Minden  being  the  most 
prominent.3  This  was  partly  accidental.  When  fighting  ended  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  21  Army  Group  were  established  at  the  point  they  happened 
to  have  reached,  which  was  Bad  Oeynhausen.  It  was  thought  desirable 
for  Military  Government  headquarters  to  be  near  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  There  was  no  single  town  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  staffs  and  so 
they  were  split  between  several.  This  location  had  the  advantage  of  being 
roughly  at  the  centre  of  the  Zone  and  on  the  main  axis  of  the  south-west- 
north-east  rail  and  autobahn  connexion.  Moreover,  any  attempt  to  have 
put  zonal  headquarters  in  a  major  city  would  have  faced  the  gravest 
accommodation  problem,  since  all  large  cities  had  been  badly  bombed; 
either  Germans  would  have  had  to  be  evicted  wholesale  without  alterna¬ 
tive  accommodation  being  found  for  them,  or  special  building  would  have 
had  to  be  undertaken.  The  ‘market  towns’  of  Westphalia  were  virtually 

1  Separate  army,  navy,  and  air  commanders  reported  directly  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  on 
all  matters  relating  to  those  services. 

2  A  third  deputy  for  administration  of  British  personnel  was  added  later. 

3  The  story  went,  and  may  well  have  been  true,  that  in  the  summer  of  1 945  a  train-load  of 
vital  furniture  and  office  supplies  dispatched  from  England  for  DGOS  (Executive) ’s  offices  at 
Liibbecke  completely  vanished ;  after  weeks  of  delay,  it  came  to  light  at  Liibeck. 
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undamaged  and  room  could  be  found  by  crowding  Germans  together. 
Yet  this  existence  outside  the  bombed  areas  was  unsatisfactory;1  it  was 
like  trying  to  rule  England  from  Malvern,  Ledbury,  Tewkesbury,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Pershore,  and  Evesham.  The  people  supervising  the  government 
obtained  an  unduly  rosy  idea  of  German  conditions  of  life  and  met 
relatively  few  Germans  of  any  standing.  The  need  to  get  into  a  car  and 
drive  ten  miles  in  order  to  discuss  policy  with  another  Division  did  not 
encourage  co-ordination.  Finally,  the  Westphalian  centre  was  extremely 
inconvenient  for  those  Divisions  which  by  the  nature  of  their  work  had  to 
establish  their  main  activities  where  particular  equipment  happened  to 
exist.  It  might  well  have  been  more  satisfactory — though  less  comfortable 
— if  a  zonal  headquarters  of  tents  and  hutments  had  been  improvised  in 
or  near  Hamburg  during  the  summer  of  1945  and  gradually  improved.2 
During  1946  work  was  started  on  a  project  for  building  in  Hamburg 
permanent  zonal  headquarters,  which  could  later  be  used  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  as  offices  or  flats.  The  plan  was  bitterly  criticized  in  England  on  the 
ground  that  the  materials  should  have  been  devoted  to  improving  German 
housing  conditions;  it  was  overtaken  by  the  run-down  of  the  Commission. 
The  actual  building  proposals  may  have  been  on  the  grandiose  side  and 
would  have  been  conspicuous.  But  their  completion  early  in  1948  would 
have  allowed  other  accommodation  to  be  handed  back  to  the  Germans, 
and  critics  of  the  project  disregarded  the  difficulties  it  was  intended 
to  solve. 

At  first,  the  next  level  below  zone  headquarters  was  Corps  headquarters, 
of  which  there  were  three:  VIII  Corps  in  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Ham¬ 
burg,  XXX  Corps  in  the  Hanover  area,  and  I  Corps  at  Iserlohn.  Each 
Corps  commander  was  at  the  same  time  Military  Governor  of  his  area  (the 
boundaries  of  which  had  been  decided  primarily  by  military  convenience) 
and  had  two  Brigadiers  as  deputies,  one  for  service  matters,  and  one  for 
Military  Government.  Again,  the  lower  Military  Government  units  were 
originally  attached  to  military  formations  without  any  particular  regard 
for  German  boundaries.  But,  before  long,  embryo  German  administra¬ 
tions  began  to  form  at  Land  or  province  level,3  and  the  work  of  Military 


1  Select  Committee  on  Estimates,  p.  27. 

2  The  Food  Division  moved  its  zonal  headquarters  to  Hamburg  in  March  1946  to  be  along¬ 
side  the  German  zonal  food  organization,  under  Dr.  Schlange-Schoningen,  which  was  established 
there.  This  created  a  problem  of  liaison  between  the  Division  and  the  rest  of  the  zonal  head¬ 
quarters,  both  over  matters  of  policy  and  over  staff  administration. 

3  German  administrative  divisions  are,  of  course,  peculiar  to  Germany  but  an  English  reader 
will  not  go  far  wrong  if  he  thinks  of  the  country  as  divided  into  a  number  of  states,  or  Lander,  of 
varying  sizes,  rather  larger  than  English  counties.  But  Prussia,  the  largest  state  of  all,  was 
divided  into  provinces,  each  as  large  as  some  of  the  Lander.  As  Prussia  was  abolished  by  the 
occupation  authorities,  the  term  ‘Land’  is  used  in  this  book  to  describe  both  states  and  provinces. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  when  the  word  Land  is  used  as  a  prefix  to  Kreis,  it  denotes  a  much 
smaller  division,  roughly  equivalent  to  a  Rural  District.  For  a  table  showing  the  Lander  and  their 
populations  see  below,  p.  191. 
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Government  staffs  at  Corps  level  naturally  focused  round  these  bodies. 
Correspondingly  the  subordinate  detachments  were  posted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  control  the  German  administrations  subordinate  to  the  Land  Govern¬ 
ments.1  What  was  involved,  in  short,  was  a  transition  from  a  Military 
Government  system  based  on  the  organization  of  the  British  army  to  a 
Control  Commission  system  based  on  the  organization  of  German  local 
government.  The  key  change  in  this  transition  occurred  on  1  May  1946 
when  the  Corps  Commanders2  gave  up  all  Military  Government  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  were  replaced  by  civilian  Land  Commissioners,  whose  position 
owed  something  to  the  part  played  by  Regional  Commissioners  in  Britain 
during  the  war,  but  whose  job  it  was  to  act  as  the  authority  responsible  for 
relations  with  the  German  Land  Governments  of  the  four  regions  into 
which  the  British  Zone  came  to  be  divided.3  They  took  over  the  Military 
Government  staffs  at  Corps  level,  as  well  as  those  at  lower  levels  within 
their  area.  They  had  direct  access  to  the  Deputy  Military  Governor,  with 
whom  (and  the  Presidents  of  the  Sub-Commissions)  they  held  a  con¬ 
ference  once  a  month;  this  soon  became  the  most  important  meeting  in 
the  Zone,  though  many  routine  matters  continued  to  be  handled  through 
zone  headquarters. 

Most  Divisions  in  the  British  Element  of  the  Commission  had  their  own 
representatives  in  all  staffs  down  to  Regierungsbezirk  level,  though  Political 
Division  did  not  initially  go  below  zone  level  and  some  others  stopped 
short  at  Land  level.  Kreis  detachments  often  consisted  of  only  half-a-dozen 
officers,  so  that  less  specialization  was  possible.  This  arrangement  led  to 
a  dualism  in  allegiance,  a  technical  officer  being  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
his  detachment  commander  (or  Regional  Commissioner)  and  at  the  same 
time  answering  to  his  specialist  chief  at  the  next  level  above  (as  in  a 
normal  military  organization) ;  on  occasions,  this  led  to  trouble,  but  on 
the  whole  the  chain  of  command  did  not  work  badly,  though  it  took  a  long 
time  to  get  orders  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  and  there  was  the  inevitable 
tension  between  headquarters  anxious  to  curtail  local  satrapies  and  the 
people  on  the  ground  who  considered  zone  headquarters  (not  to  speak  of 
Berlin)  to  lack  all  touch  with  reality. 

But  to  complete  the  picture  of  organization,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  Zone  was  honeycombed  with  special  units,  responsible  only  to 
zone  headquarters,  Berlin,  London — or  even,  as  it  sometimes  seemed,  to 
themselves.  There  was  the  North  German  Coal  Control  at  Essen,  the 
North  German  Timber  Control  at  Hamburg,  numerous  controls  for  other 

1  i.e.  Regierungsbezirke — (sub-provinces),  a  term  for  which  there  is  really  no  English  equivalent 
— and  Kreise — i.e.  boroughs  and  Rural  Districts. 

2  By  this  time  demobilization  was  producing  such  a  run-down  in  the  army  as  to  make  the 
division  into  Corps  an  anachronism  even  from  a  military  point  of  view  and  it  disappeared  soon 
afterwards. 

3  See  below,  p.  193  and  map  at  end  of  volume.  There  were  five  Land  Commissioners  at  first. 
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industries,  railway  headquarters  at  Bielefeld,  a  German  Personality  Re¬ 
search  Branch,  a  Public  Opinion  Research  Office,  Broadcasting  Control 
Units  at  Hamburg  and  Cologne,  a  stationery  and  printing  section  near 
Bielefeld,  units  collecting  historical  documents,  units  collecting  industrial 
information,  nutrition  surveys,  and  many  others,  not  to  mention  inter¬ 
national  organizations  like  UNRRA  and  the  Red  Cross — and  not  to  men¬ 
tion,  of  course,  all  the  units  connected  with  the  army  rather  than  with  the 
Control  Commission.  Each  required  to  be  provided  with  accommodation, 
food,  and  transport,  and  often  expected  other  amenities;  if  supplies  proved 
difficult,  units  had  recourse  to  their  own  initiative.  In  an  organization 
which  had  grown  from  almost  nothing  to  be,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  23  million  people,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  track  of  all  this  galaxy  of 
specialists,  let  alone  supervise  them.  Anyone  who  had  attempted  to  draw 
up  a  complete  and  coherent  organizational  chart  would  (if  able  to  keep 
pace  with  all  the  changes)  have  produced  something  remarkably  like  crazy 
paving;  most  people,  including  most  Germans,  tended  to  give  up  and 
accept  the  situation  as  they  encountered  it.1 

Back  in  London  Military  Government,  as  a  military  affair,  began  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  through  the  Civil  Affairs 
Division  of  the  War  Office.  But  it  soon  became  clear  that  so  close  a 
military  relationship  would  be  inappropriate,  while  the  Foreign  Office 
were  reluctant  to  add  to  their  many  responsibilities  that  of  administering 
an  organization  approaching  50,000  in  numbers.  Accordingly,  the  ex¬ 
pedient  was  adopted  in  October  1945  of  giving  the  responsibility  to  J.  B. 
Hynd,  with  the  sinecure  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  creating  under  his  supervision  a  ‘Control  Office  for  Germany  and 
Austria’  (which  was  soon  known  in  the  field  as  ‘Hyndquarters’).  The 
problem  of  Germany  and  its  control  was  certainly  large  enough  to  call  for 
a  special  department  and  Minister,  but  the  expedient  adopted  had  certain 
defects. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is  a  junior  Minister  .  .  .  charged  with 
directing  the  activities  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  for  Germany,  which 
is  partly  a  military  concern  .  .  .  merging  very  quickly  into  the  responsibilities 
and  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office.  This  junior  Minister  has  ...  to  hold  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  conflicting  interests  in  Whitehall.  There  are  other  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  notably  the  Treasury,  which  must  intrude  into  the  picture  at  a 
very  early  stage.  .  .  .  The  hon.  gentleman  must  .  .  .  have  something  of  the 
sensations  of  a  minnow  floating  about  amongst  the  whales.2 

1  A  chart  showing  the  organization  of  the  British  Element  can  be  found  in  the  monthly  re¬ 
ports  on  the  British  Zone  published  from  June  1946  onwards,  but  it  only  includes  the  main  units. 
For  obvious  reasons,  the  organization  became  more  coherent  as  time  went  on. 

2  Oliver  Lyttelton  in  the  House  of  Commons,  29  July  1946  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  426,  coil. 
529-30).  There  was  considerable  demand  in  1946  for  the  appointment  of  a  Resident  Minister 
in  Germany  on  the  lines  adopted  in  North  and  West  Africa  during  the  war,  but  the  real  problem 
did  not  lie  in  Germany  so  much  as  in  London.  A  Resident  Minister  could  hardly  have  sat  on  the 
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The  lines  of  command  were  considerably  simplified  in  March  1947  when 
Lord  Pakenham,  on  being  appointed  to  replace  Hynd  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  was  given  a  room  in  the  Foreign  Office  and 
brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  Foreign  Secretary.1  In  the  meantime, 
the  establishment  of  a  new  department  threw  up  for  settlement  the  usual 
crop  of  questions  of  principle,  and  thus  did  not  immediately  reduce  the 
confusion  it  was  intended  to  end. 

A  major  task  facing  the  Control  Office  was  providing  civilian  staff  for 
the  British  Element  of  the  Commission.  Military  Government  units  had, 
of  course,  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Service  officers,  but  many  of  these 
had  become  due  for  demobilization  and,  though  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  deferring  the  process,  this  could  not  easily  be  done  against  an 
individual’s  wishes  and  could  not  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  A  number  of 
officers  were  ready  to  transfer  to  the  Commission,  but  for  others  substitutes 
had  to  be  found,  with  something  approaching  the  right  qualifications.2 
Interview  boards  were  set  up  in  Germany  and  England  but,  like  most  new 
procedures,  underwent  teething  troubles.  Candidates  had  not  merely  to 
be  found  and  interviewed  (by  somebody  with  some  idea  of  the  qualities 
needed) ;  negotiations  over  terms  of  contract  often  took  several  weeks, 
while  acquiring  kit  and  making  travel  arrangements  took  several  more. 
The  period  was  further  extended,  when  an  order  was  not  unreasonably 
made  that  all  those  joining  the  Commission  must  first  attend  a  course  of 
elementary  instruction;  even  those  who  had  been  in  Germany  were  in¬ 
cluded  since  they  could  help  to  explain  things  to  those  who  had  not.  It 
was  difficult  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  (a  quality  not  always  available) 
for  an  officer  to  return  from  Germany,  be  demobilized,  recruited  to  the 
Commission,  and  sent  back  as  a  civilian  to  his  old  post  in  less  than  six 
weeks.  It  was  perhaps  a  picturesque  exaggeration  for  Oliver  Lyttelton  to 
say  that  ‘the  recruiting  system  .  .  .  beats  in  slowness  almost  any  other 
process  of  Government  and  that  is  saying  something’.3  But,  of  3,613  per¬ 
sons  waiting  to  go  to  Germany  on  19  October  1946,  1,964  had  already 
been  on  the  pay  roll  for  over  six  weeks.4  By  and  large,  the  transformation 

Control  Council  without  international  agreement  to  change  the  character  of  its  membership  and, 
if  he  had  not  done  so,  his  relationship  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Deputy  Military  Governor 
would  have  been  awkward. 

1  Members  of  the  Foreign  Service  also  began  to  play  a  direct  part  in  the  work  of  the  Control 
Office  whose  senior  staff  had  hitherto  been  drawn  entirely  from  other  sources. 

2  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  organization  should  have  remained  a  military  one  until  much 
later.  But,  even  disregarding  possible  policy  and  psychological  objections  to  this,  it  would  not 
have  solved  the  problem  of  finding  staff  as  long  as  demobilization  plans  remained  unaltered,  and 
would  have  meant  giving  commissions  to  a  number  of  civilians  to  enable  them  to  do  un-military 
work.  The  justification  for  the  criticism  was  the  assumption  that  methods  of  discipline  good 
enough  to  control  civilian  officials  in  England  would  be  adequate  in  Germany.  Something  more 
akin  to  military  discipline  was  needed  and  steps  in  this  direction  were  taken  later. 

3  29  July  1946,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  426,  col.  539. 

4  J.  B.  Hynd  in  the  House  of  Commons,  30  October  1946  (ibid.  vol.  428,  col.  610). 
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from  mainly  military  to  mainly  civilian  was  successfully  carried  through, 
but  meanwhile  those  in  Germany  who  were  ‘doing  forty-eleven  different 
things  to  get  this  burg  running  again’  were  not  assisted  by  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  replacements  for  key  officers  would  arrive  before  those  officers 
disappeared  or  whether,  when  the  replacements  arrived,  they  would  be 
satisfactory.  And  despite  modern  communications  it  seldom  proved  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  exact  advice  from  London  as  to  when  replacements  were  coming 
forward,  since  responsibility  for  organizing  movement  was  split  between 
so  many  sections. 

A  major  difficulty  in  obtaining  staff  was,  of  course,  the  uncertainty  about 
the  prospects  which  jobs  in  Germany  offered.  Although  in  those  days 
many  people  spoke  glibly  of  a  twenty-five-year  occupation,  the  Treasury 
(perhaps  fortunately)  were  more  sceptical  and,  in  spite  of  many  efforts  to 
get  at  any  rate  some  long-term  contracts,  the  period  offered  seldom  went 
above  seven  years,  and  lacked  even  for  that  period  the  full  security  which 
goes  with  establishment  in  a  civil  service  post.  It  was  often  suggested  that 
the  solution  was  to  second  established  officers  from  regular  departments. 
This  was  done  in  a  number  of  cases  and  many  of  the  key  jobs  were  held  by 
first-rate  men;  those  Divisions  where  there  was  a  core  of  regular  civil 
servants  (e.g.  Political  and  Manpower)  proved  among  the  most  successful, 
but  only  those  who  were  willing  to  go  could  be  thus  seconded,  and  depart¬ 
ments,  faced  with  many  problems  at  home,  were  not  uniformly  anxious  to 
spare  their  best  men  for  an  ex-enemy  country.  Life  in  Germany  had  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  the  advantages  (such  as  generous  allowances)  which  it 
possessed  in  compensation  were  not  all  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  right 
people;  while  many  who  had  been  abroad  since  1939  were  reluctant  to 
settle  down,  others  were  bent  on  getting  home  and  reluctant  to  miss 
chances  by  being  out  of  the  way  while  so  many  civilian  jobs  were  going  in 
Britain.1  Anxiety  about  the  future  was  probably  over-done;  anyone  who 
distinguished  himself  in  Germany  was  likely  to  get  a  series  of  further  posts 
offered  to  him  in  one  organization  or  another.2  But  it  existed,  and  all 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  providing  staff  qualified  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  problems  of  control.  In  any  event,  a  new  organization  takes  time  to 
settle  down;  despite  the  vigilance  of  interview  boards,  some  ‘duds’  creep 


1  This  particularly  applied  in  the  recruitment  of  the  Legal  Division.  Another  obstacle  was  the 
lack  of  accommodation  for  wives  and  families  in  the  British  Zone  up  to  October  1 946,  as  against 
May  1946  in  the  United  States  Zone  and  considerably  earlier  in  the  French  and  Russian.  Even 
at  the  end  of  1946  the  British  total  was  11,000  whereas  the  French  was  said  to  be  40,000  ( The 
Times,  20  December  1946). 

2  The  writer’s  own  view  is  that  it  would  have  helped  considerably  if  the  authorities  had  been 
able  to  promise  that  in  each  year  from,  say,  1948  to  1953  a  small  number  of  officers  would  be 
offered  permanent  posts  in  the  FTome  or  Foreign  Service  on  the  strength  of  their  record  in  the 
Control  Commission.  The  fact  that  something  like  this  happened  in  practice  shows  that  such  a 
promise  could  have  been  made  without  causing  serious  complications  but  does  not  affect  the 
importance  of  promising  it  in  advance. 
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in  and  have  to  be  displaced.  There  are  always  some  misfits  and  incom¬ 
patibilities  of  temperament ;  certain  forms  of  organization  prove  ill-adapted 
to  their  purpose  and  have  to  be  changed.  But  time  to  settle  down  was 
what  the  Commission  did  not  have;  its  problems  were  urgent  and  con¬ 
stantly  altering.  Its  personnel  were  in  a  perpetual  state  of  flux,  and,  with 
changing  conditions  as  well  as  (after  1946)  a  shrinking  staff,  the  exact 
character  of  the  organization  was  always  having  to  be  altered.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  British  seemed  to  solve  their  personnel  problems  as 
successfully  as  did  the  other  Allies. 

The  British  Element  of  the  Commission  has  often  been  criticized  on 
account  of  its  size,  which  considerably  exceeded  those  of  the  three  re¬ 
maining  Powers.  Russian  methods  and  French  conditions  were,  how¬ 
ever,  so  different  that  it  is  only  with  the  Americans  that  a  fair  comparison 
can  be  attempted,  and  even  here  certain  things  need  to  be  remembered. 
It  is  true  that  the  C.C.G.  establishment  for  1946  totalled  25,8 131  against 
12,000  in  the  United  States  Zone  in  December  1945,  which  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  April  had  sunk  to  7,6oo.2  But  whereas  the  administration  and  servicing 
of  the  United  States  Element  was  done  by  the  United  States  army,  the 
British  Element  had  its  own  staff  for  this  work,  numbering  over  6,500. 
The  British  figures  also  included  an  Intelligence  Division  of  3,780,  and 
with  the  Americans  this  was  still  an  army  responsibility.  Deductions  on 
these  heads  reduce  British  figures  to  about  15,000.  And  it  then  has  to  be 
remembered  that  Britain  had  the  zone  which  was  most  heavily  indus¬ 
trialized  and  most  heavily  damaged,  while  the  size  of  the  American  staff 
was  partly  due  to  the  rapid  run-down  in  man-power  and  only  partly  to 
deliberate  policy.  For  those  who  criticized  the  British  for  undue  caution 
in  retaining  functions  too  long  in  their  own  hands  and  not  handing  over 
to  the  Germans,  there  were  those  who  criticized  the  Americans  for  handing 
over  before  the  Germans  were  securely  enough  established  to  be  efficient 
and  for  getting  into  a  position  in  which  they  could  not  make  sure  that 
their  policies  were  carried  out.  Looked  at  after  a  gap  of  only  ten  years, 
the  issue  is  already  beginning  to  seem  unimportant,  since  the  British 
numbers  fell  steadily  from  1947  onwards. 

In  the  American  Zone,  the  method  of  organization  was  very  similar, 
since  British  and  American  plans  for  the  administration  of  Germany  had 
been  drawn  up  jointly  in  SEIAEF  (which  was  only  dissolved  on  14  July 
1945).  At  the  start  there  was  considerable  rivalry  between  the  team  of 
officers,  under  General  Clay  as  Deputy  Military  Governor,  who  staffed 
the  United  States  Element  of  the  Control  Commission  in  Berlin,  and  the 
Civil  Affairs  (G  5)  Division  of  the  United  States  army  headquarters  at 

1  Of  these,  2,700  were  in  Berlin,  including  those  responsible  for  controlling  the  British  sector, 
5,210  at  zone  headquarters,  and  17,903  in  lower  formations  ( Select  Committee  on  Estimates,  p.  xx). 

2  Clay,  p.  65. 
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Frankfurt  under  General  Bedell  Smith  as  Chief  of  Staff.  Each  of  the  two 
military  districts  in  the  United  States  Zone,  as  well  as  the  United  States 
sector  of  Berlin,  had  Military  Government  staffs  attached  to  the  area 
commanders  and  reporting  through  them  to  Frankfurt.  Several  of  these 
commanders  were  vigorous  men  of  independent  views  who  applied  auto¬ 
matically  to  Military  Government  the  wide  freedom  of  decision  which 
United  States  staff  doctrine  allows  to  commanders  in  the  field.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  policy-making  divisions  in  Berlin  had  little  control  over  what 
went  on  in  the  Zone.  All  they  could  do  was  to  send  a  recommendation  to 
Frankfurt  with  a  request  that  it  should  be  passed  on.  Apart  from  the 
difficulty  which  Frankfurt  experienced  in  getting  lower  formations  to 
adopt  its  directives  without  rewriting  them,  the  Frankfurt  staff  at  the 
start  considered  themselves  rather  than  Berlin  to  be  the  source  of  policy, 
receiving  instructions  from  Washington  and  passing  them  on  either  to 
General  Clay  for  use  in  quadripartite  negotiation  or  to  field  commanders 
for  execution  in  the  Zone.1  This  ignored  the  fact  that  policy  making  had 
been  vested  by  international  agreement  in  the  Control  Council.  In 
October  1945  the  Military  Government  staffs  were  divorced  from  the 
army  commands  and  subordinated  to  Offices  of  Military  Government 
(OMGUS)  in  Frankfurt  and  Berlin;  the  former  remained  part  of  the 
Army  General  Staff  but  was  abolished  in  March  1946.  By  that  time  the 
United  States  Zone  had  been  divided  into  three  Lander  (Bavaria,  Greater 
Hesse,  Wiirttemberg-Baden) ;  the  Control  staff  were  regrouped  to  corre¬ 
spond,  under  Directors  of  Military  Government  (mostly  civilians)  who 
reported  directly  to  Berlin.2 

In  Washington  the  War  Department  remained  responsible  for  American 
Military  Government  in  Germany.  But  the  Political  Adviser  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  the  Political  Division  were  responsible  to  the  State 
Department,  and  confusion  was  caused  for  a  time  by  failure  in  Washington 
to  co-ordinate  the  instructions  which  each  Department  sent  out.  On 
several  occasions  their  respective  representatives  in  Germany  received 
incompatible  orders  on  the  same  subject.  The  difficulty  was  largely  over¬ 
come  by  arranging  for  all  instructions  to  be  routed  through  the  War 
Department,  those  sent  to  the  Political  Adviser  being  regarded  merely  as 
suggestions.  A  procedure  was  also  worked  out  in  Germany  for  comparing 
messages  and  asking  where  necessary  for  clarification.  This  was  all  the 
more  necessary  since  in  Washington  the  State  Department  dealt  mainly 
with  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of  Congress  and  the  War  Department 
with  the  Appropriations  Committees.3  A  proposal  that  the  State  Depart- 

1  Clay,  pp.  51-53. 

2  The  elimination  of  a  headquarters  in  the  Zone  was  probably  only  possible  because  the  United 
States  staffs  still  depended  on  the  army  for  their  domestic  administration;  these  were  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  provided  British  Zone  headquarters  with  most  of  their  work. 

3  Clay,  pp.  56-58. 
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ment  should  take  over  responsibility  was  frequently  canvassed  but  received 
no  support  from  Byrnes.1 

The  American  Element  of  the  Commission  suffered  even  more  than  the 
British  from  demobilization  in  the  autumn  of  1945:  two  out  of  their  three 
million  troops  had  gone  home  by  November.2  And  the  difficulties  of 
recruitment  already  described  were  increased  by  the  greater  distance  from 
the  home  base.  ‘Nearly  every  unit  in  OMGUS  was  either  overstaffed, 
understaffed,  or  poorly  staffed.’3  Of  165  Military  Government  medical 
personnel  in  the  United  States  Zone  on  31  July  1945  only  seventy-seven 
remained  three  months  later.  Plans  called  for  a  strength  of  fifty-nine  on 
30  November  of  whom  only  twelve  would  have  had  more  than  two 
months’  experience.4  One  of  the  factors  contributing  most  to  the  confusion 
was  the  constant  changing  in  the  sections  responsible  for  providing  per¬ 
sonnel,  so  that  nobody  stayed  long  enough  to  follow  through  a  single 
individual’s  application,  and  papers  were  continually  being  shelved  be¬ 
cause  nobody  knew  of  their  existence.  This  also  occurred  to  some  extent 
in  matters  of  policy,  where  it  was  rare  for  anyone  to  carry  through  any 
proposal  which  he  initiated.  Nobody,  for  example,  who  had  worked  on 
the  plans  prepared  in  Washington  for  German  industrial  control  was 
brought  to  Berlin  to  work  on  the  plans  intended  to  implement  the  Potsdam 
Agreement.5  Only  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  key  posts  was  there 
reasonable  continuity. 

The  Soviet  Military  Administration  in  the  Russian  Zone  was  formed  on 
9  June  1945.6  This  also  had  no  intermediate  level  between  the  Berlin 
Headquarters  at  Karlshorst  and  the  five  Lander,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Berlin  was  itself  in  the  centre  of  the  Russian  Zone.  But,  as  with  the 
Americans,  the  central  authority  began  by  being  weak.  In  the  early  days 
Moscow  dealt  direct  with  the  Commanders  in  charge  of  the  Lander .7  The 
most  striking  difference  in  the  Russian  organization  lay  in  the  German 
Central  Administration  which  the  Russians  began  to  set  up  in  July  1945, 8 
perhaps  in  the  hope  th-at  when  the  Central  Departments  provided  for  in 
the  Potsdam  Agreement  came  to  be  formed,  the  organizations  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Zone  would  be  taken  as  nuclei.  It  was  several  months  before  any 
German  zonal  authorities  began  to  be  established  in  the  British  or  Ameri¬ 
can  Zones,  and  even  when  the  process  did  start  the  emphasis  was  on 

1  The  change  was  formally  made  in  1948  after  General  Marshall  had  become  Secretary  of 
State,  but  put  off  because  of  the  Berlin  blockade  (Clay,  pp.  239-40). 

2  Ibid.  p.  15. 

3  Ratchford  and  Ross:  Berlin  Reparations  Assignment,  p.  23,  where  there  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
difficulties  of  getting  staff  into  post  even  when  they  were  available  and  willing  to  move. 

4  U.S.  Zone  Report,  November  1945. 

s  Ratchford  and  Ross,  op.  cit.  p.  37. 

6  See  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  P-  37- 

7  Nettl,  pp.  59-62. 

8  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  pp.  64-66. 
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advisory  rather  than  executive  bodies.1  The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  soon  began  to  issue  their  directives  to  the  German  authorities  at  the 
centre  and  leave  these  to  pass  on  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  Lander. 
This  automatically  checked  the  freedom  of  the  local  Russian  commanders. 
They  remained  responsible  for  Military  Government,  but  instead  of  being 
told  which  policy  to  follow  (an  instruction  which  they  might  or  might  not 
have  obeyed)  they  were  merely  informed  of  the  instructions  which  were 
going  to  their  German  opposite  numbers  and  told  to  watch  whether  those 
instructions  were  being  carried  out.  Moscow  also  ceased  to  deal  with 
them.  It  did,  however,  retain  direct  contact  with  a  number  of  independent 
bodies  operating  in  the  Zone,  concerned  for  the  most  part  with  industry 
and  reparations;  their  autonomy  remained  a  limitation  on  the  authority 
of  Karlshorst.2  The  Red  Army  had  a  much  more  direct  responsibility  for 
Military  Government  than  was  the  case  in  the  other  Zones,  but  the  system 
of  commissars  made  the  army  itself  something  of  a  political  instrument. 
There  also  appear  to  have  been  few  units  below  Land  level;  having  estab¬ 
lished  reliable  tools  in  the  shape  of  the  German  Lander  Governments,  the 
Russians  did  not  need  to  exercise  a  close  control.  There  is  little  evidence 
whether  the  Russians  were  troubled  by  the  same  man-power  problems  as 
the  other  Allies,  but  the  scale  of  war  casualties  and  the  needs  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  make  it  likely.  They  were  certainly  short-handed  in  the  early  months 
and  some  of  their  most  important  officials  did  not  reach  Berlin  till  Novem¬ 
ber  or  December  1945. 3  On  the  other  hand  they  were  presumably  able 
to  order  anyone  they  wanted  to  serve  in  Germany. 

The  French  organization  in  Germany  was  based  on  the  rooted  French 
objection  to  anything  which  looked  like  a  central  German  government.4 
Accordingly,  their  main  headquarters  remained  in  Baden-Baden.  Staff 
in  Berlin  had  no  authority  over  staff  in  the  Zone;  both  were  controlled 
directly  from  Paris.  General  Koenig  came  to  Berlin  as  seldom  as  possible 
even  for  meetings  of  the  Control  Council.5  The  result  was  that  the  French 
staff  in  Berlin  was  small,  relatively  junior,  and  lacking  in  authority;  they 
made  the  least  contribution  of  all  the  occupying  Powers  to  the  quadri¬ 
partite  discussions  (which  perhaps  meant  in  the  end  that  they  wasted  less 
time  than  anyone  else).  They  lived  in  Frohnau  towards  the  northern 
boundary  of  their  sector  and  were  in  continual  difficulties  over  supplies, 
particularly  of  transport. 

In  the  Zone,  the  organization  was  divided  into  a  Directorate-General 
of  Administrative  Affairs,  a  Directorate-General  of  Finance  and  Econo¬ 
mics,  and  separate  Directorates  for  Law  and  Public  Safety,  all  at  Baden- 
Baden.  The  Control  authorities  at  each  Land  headquarters  were  grouped 

1  See  below,  p.  199.  2  See  above,  p.  43,  and  below,  p.  160. 

3  Ratchford  and  Ross:  Berlin  Reparations  Assignment,  p.  95;  Nabokov:  Old  Friends  and  New 
Music,  p.  216.  4  See  below,  p.  123.  5  Clay  p.  105. 
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in  a  Delegation  Superieure  de  Province.1  No  evidence  seems  to  be  available  as 
to  how  this  worked,  which  is  a  pity,  since  it  gives  the  impression  of  being 
better  balanced  than  the  British  and  American  systems.  Characteristically, 
the  French  appear  to  have  settled  their  organization  without  any  regard 
for  the  central  pattern  into  which  they  were  supposed  to  fit.  They  exer¬ 
cised  a  tight  control  over  their  Zone,  delegating  far  less  to  the  Germans 
than  was  done  elsewhere.  In  December  1946  they  were  said  to  have  1 1,000 
personnel  engaged  in  Military  Government,2  which  meant  a  density  of 
eighteen  to  every  10,000  German  inhabitants  as  against  ten  in  the  British 
and  three  in  the  American  Zones.  Baden-Baden  was  reported  to  have 
more  French  than  German  inhabitants.3 

The  picture  of  the  Allied  organization  would  be  incomplete  without 
mention  of  Berlin.4  The  city  was  governed  by  a  microcosm  of  the  Control 
Council;  the  Commanders  of  the  forces  occupying  the  four  sectors  sat 
together  in  a  body  known  as  the  Kommandatura.  Each  Commander  had 
two  deputies,  one  in  charge  of  the  garrison,  the  other  responsible  for 
Military  Government.  These  Military  Government  deputies  formed  a 
subordinate  committee  which  played  the  same  role  towards  the  Kom¬ 
mandatura  as  the  Co-ordinating  Committee  did  towards  the  Control 
Council;  below  it  again  were  individual  committees  for  each  of  the  main 
municipal  services.  On  the  German  side,  Berlin  was  governed  by  an 
Assembly  ( Stadtrat )  and  Executive  {Magistrat) ,  under  a  Lord  Mayor  ( Ober - 
bur germeister) ,  to  which  the  Kommandatura  gave  orders.  Each  Power  was 
also  responsible  for  controlling  the  German  administration  of  the  boroughs 
(. Bezirke )  in  its  sector.  During  the  weeks  before  July  1945  when  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  been  in  sole  control  of  Berlin,  they  had  filled  most  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  posts  in  the  Magistrat  and  Bezirke  with  people  acceptable  to 
them  (though  not  in  all  cases  Communists).  Some  of  these  people  proved 
most  unsatisfactory5  and  had  to  be  removed  by  the  Western  Allies.  It  was 
not  so  easy  to  change  the  Magistrat  until  elections  to  the  Assembly  were 
held  in  October  1946  and  some  adroitness  was  needed  to  prevent  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  Magistrat  in  Bezirk  administration  without  authority  of  the 
Kommandatura  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  Power  occupying  the  sector. 
The  Kommandatura  did,  however,  succeed  during  the  winter  of  1945-6 
in  working  out  a  joint  food  and  coal  plan,  agreeing  on  common  scales  of 

1  Wolfgang  G.  Friedmann:  The  Allied  Military  Government  of  Germany  (London,  Stevens,  1947), 
p.  60. 

2  Including  Berlin;  this  figure  is  based  on  a  German  estimate  which  the  French  authorities 
contested  and  would  not  allow  to  be  published.  But  they  issued  no  alternative  ( Manchester 
Guardian,  17  October,  The  Times,  20  December  1946). 

3  Ibid. 

4  For  the  Allied  Agreement  on  the  quadripartite  administration  of  Berlin  of  7  July  1945  see 
Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  p.  39. 

5  The  head  of  the  Tiergarten  Bezirk  in  the  British  Sector  became  involved  in  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings. 
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rations  and  taxation  throughout  the  city,  and,  after  some  difficulty,  in 
settling  the  basis  on  which  to  hold  elections.  Of  course,  the  results  of 
failure  to  agree  on  such  matters  would  have  shown  themselves  more 
quickly  and  in  a  more  concrete  way  than  the  results  of  disagreement  in 
the  Control  Council,  and  in  those  early  months  no  Power  was  ready  to 
shoulder  the  blame  for  open  breakdown.  Later  on,  conditions  changed. 

(vii)  The  German  Scene 

Any  attempt  to  understand  and  assess  the  Allied  occupation  of  Germany 
must  fail  unless  it  takes  into  account  the  general  conditions  in  which  that 
occupation  took  place.  Previous  sections  have  sought  to  provide  a  variety 
of  background  information ;  those  which  follow  try  to  carry  the  story  for¬ 
ward.  Yet  all  resemble  someone  trying  to  explain  by  purely  scientific  data 
the  fascination  of  a  Breughel  picture;  the  colour  of  the  extraordinary  scene 
has  been  left  out.  To  convey  a  fair  impression,  however,  to  someone  who 
never  had  the  actual  experience  is  no  easy  task ;  it  calls  for  a  combination 
of  the  pens  of  Evelyn  Waugh  and  Arthur  Koestler,  the  pencils  of  Graham 
Sutherland  and  Osbert  Lancaster.  For  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
life  during  the  occupation  was  the  co-existence  of  comedy  with  tragedy, 
of  generosity  and  compassion  with  brutality  and  crime.  One  never  knew 
when  Joxer  Daly,  hiccuping  that  ‘the  whole  world  is  in  a  terrible  state  of 
chassus’,  might  not  interrupt  the  tears  of  Mrs  Boyle  mourning  her  dead 
son.  The  following  pages  can  at  best  only  approximate  to  a  remedy  for 
this  gap.1 

Perhaps  the  first  point  to  make  is  that  the  entire  society  was  one  in  which 
for  the  time  being  money  had  ceased  to  matter.  On  the  Allied  side  it  had 
been  replaced  by  rank,  on  which  depended  the  two  vital  commodities — 
accommodation  and  transport.  We  joke  at  home  about  the  way  in  which, 
as  one  ascends  the  official  hierarchy,  one  advances  from  table  to  desk, 
from  water  carafe  to  armchair,  from  carpet  to  picture.  But  in  Germany 
virtually  the  whole  of  life  had  of  necessity  to  become  allocated  on  that 
basis.  One’s  military  or  quasi-military  rank  determined  where  one  lived, 
where  one  ate,  how  many  servants  one  had,  how  one  travelled,  the  kind 
of  hotel  one  stayed  in,  even  one’s  right  to  berths  in  a  sleeping  car.  Every¬ 
thing  was  provided  by  the  authorities,  mostly  out  of  stocks  imported  for 
the  purpose  from  outside  Germany.  A  situation  was  reached  in  which  to 
get  an  eminent,  but  most  unmilitary,  impresario  round  the  Zone  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  and  advice,  and  ensure  him  the  comfort  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  the  prerequisite  was  to  get  him  accepted  as  an  ‘equivalent  Major- 

1  A  not  wholly  unfair  picture  of  how  the  occupation  appeared  to  one  half-way  up  the  British 
hierarchy  can  be  found  in  Randle  in  Springtime  by  Geoffrey  Cotterell  (London,  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode,  1949),  though  the  need  to  develop  a  plot  may  have  led  to  certain  elements  receiving  an 
artificial  emphasis. 
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General’ — after  which  all  the  rest  followed  automatically.  Everyone  in 
Germany  had  his — or  her — ‘equivalent  rank’  though  civilians  carried  no 
outward  sign  of  it,  and,  when  wives  began  to  appear,  the  ‘Frau  Unter- 
regierungsrat  Schmidt’  of  German  tradition  became  matched  by  ‘Mrs. 
Equivalent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robinson’.  Even  the  young  became  rank¬ 
conscious;  one  small  boy  was  heard  to  say  to  a  playmate:  ‘What’s  your 
Daddy?  Mine’s  an  ‘ad  hoc’.’1  Charges  were,  of  course,  made  for  messing 
and  bilfets  but  they  were  low  in  relation  to  costs  or  salaries;  drink  and 
tobacco  had  to  be  bought  but  both  were  free  of  duty.  Those  who  had 
lived  in  Britain  through  the  war  soon  made  good  the  wine  they  had  gone 
without,  while  even  Steinhager  or  German  gin  had  its  attractions  at  6d. 
a  glass.  There  was  little  or  no  occasion  for  spending  money  in  the  daily 
course  of  existence;  even  seats  in  theatres  and  cinemas  were  usually  free. 
There  was  little  to  buy  in  the  German  shops,  and  what  there  was  the 
canteens  supplied  at  cut  prices.  Paymasters  were  described  as  ‘the  lone¬ 
liest  people  in  Germany’,  so  seldom  was  it  necessary  to  draw  money  from 
them. 

What  was  achieved,  in  fact,  was  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  theory  ‘to 
each  according  to  his  need’  (or  rather  his  function).  And  since  all  menial 
tasks  were  performed  by  Germans  there  were  in  the  Control  Commission 
community  no  lower  classes.  True,  ‘other  ranks’  could  not  (at  any  rate 
until  1947)  use  officers’  clubs,  but  even  other  ranks  got  their  household 
chores  done  for  them.  The  British  and  Americans  recreated  in  Germany 
the  middle-class  existence  which  the  war  had  suspended  in  their  own 
countries;  occasionally  one  suspected  that  the  Russians,  by  contrast,  were 
experiencing  it  for  the  first  time. 

This  dependence  on  rank  to  obtain  facilities  from  the  authorities  in¬ 
evitably  led  to  abuses.  People  anxious  for  good  or  bad  reasons  to  obtain 
privileges  to  which  they  were  not  entitled  curried  favour  with  those  who 
had  favours  to  dispense.  Relatively  junior  officers  in  administrative  posts 
were  exposed  to  considerable  embarrassment,  if  not  temptation,  when 
faced  by  requests  from  their  friends  or  superiors.  The  ‘old  boy  net’ 
assumed  too  much  prominence;  ability  to  ‘fix’  became  unduly  respected. 
And,  paradoxically,  steps  intended  to  eliminate  abuses  often  had  the 
opposite  effect,  because  it  is  always  hard  to  frame  in  general  terms  a  rule 
which  catches  all  the  goats  and  leaves  all  the  sheep  free  to  go  about  their 
respectable  and  necessary  pursuits;  the  more  stringent  the  regulations 
were  made,  the  more  sheep  and  the  fewer  goats  they  caught.  To  prevent 
useful  work  from  being  hamstrung,  administrative  officers  had  increasing 
need  for  all  the  discretion  they  possessed.  As  it  was,  trying  to  prosecute  a 
policy  without  breaking  any  of  the  rules  called  for  considerable  ingenuity. 

1  While  at  the  lower  grades  ranks  and  salaries  were  standardized,  individual  or  ‘ad  hoc’ 
arrangements  were  made  for  Chiefs  of  Divisions  and  their  immediate  assistants. 
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The  main  centres  were  widely  separated,  so  that  mobility  was  important; 
yet  German  transport  could  not  normally  be  used  and  such  Allied  vehicles 
as  had  not  already  seen  their  best  days  soon  deteriorated  in  the  hands  of 
German  drivers  and  mechanics.  Getting  from  one  place  to  another  by  a 
definite  time  thus  became  something  of  a  game  of  snakes  and  ladders. 

Filling  leisure  hours  presented  another  problem,  especially  for  those 
away  from  large  towns.  Life  for  many  was  anything  but  gay.  Billets 
tended  to  be  uncomfortable  and,  in  the  winter,  cold;  messes  were  not 
always  congenial.  An  army  mess  near  Hamburg  was  described  as  ‘colder 
than  anything  experienced  outside  a  prison-camp’.1  There  was  no  great 
supply  of  English  books  or  of  equipment  for  hobbies.  English-speaking 
cinemas  and  theatres,  provided  by  the  various  welfare  associations 
(ENSA,  AKC,  &c.),  made  a  valiant  attempt  to  fill  the  gap  but  could  not 
wholly  do  so.  Those  fond  of  music  were  the  most  fortunate,  with  privileged 
access  to  German  opera  houses  and  concert  halls.  Perhaps  the  underlying 
trouble  during  the  earlier  months  was  a  feeling  of  impermanence;  there 
was  no  point  in  organizing  elaborate  arrangements  for  occupying  oneself 
when  one  expected  in  a  few  months  to  go  home  or  be  moved  somewhere 
else.  This  may  explain  why  more  people  did  not  until  later  make  a  serious 
effort  to  remedy  the  ignorance  of  German  which  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  defects  of  the  British  and  American  Control  staff.  Only  a  few 
words  became  common  currency,  like  'kaputt' ,  ‘ gar  nichts ’,  ‘g'rad  aus' ,  fair ’, 

‘ gentleman's  agreement' ,  and  ‘ gehandicapped' .  In  the  circumstances  the  easiest 
ways  out  of  the  problem  of  keeping  occupied  were  to  drink  or  dance.  The 
problem  would  not  have  been  so  acute  if  there  had  been  plenty  of  work  to 
do,  but  volume  of  work  was  (except  for  the  opening  months)  badly 
distributed.  Somebody  said  in  late  1946:  ‘This  organization  is  like  a  Ser¬ 
vice  Ministry  in  the  early  years  of  a  war;  all  the  people  at  the  top  are 
overworked  while  most  of  the  subordinates  haven’t  enough  to  do.’  To 
talk  of  failure  to  decentralize  is  to  miss  the  point.  Decentralization  only 
leads  to  chaos  unless,  before  it  begins,  basic  principles  are  laid  down. 
That  can  only  be  done  at  the  top.  But  in  Germany  the  situation  was 
changing  so  fast  for  so  many  reasons  that  a  set  of  principles  was  no  sooner 
laid  down  than  it  became  inapplicable  and  had  to  be  revised.  And,  of 
course,  there  were  a  few  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  who  had  no  wish  to 
work  hard. 

This  expatriate  community  lived  much  to  itself  and  had  little  social 
contact  with  the  Germans.  In  the  lower  levels,  of  course,  officers  had  to 
deal  regularly  with  Germans  in  the  way  of  business,  but  in  higher  head¬ 
quarters  German  opposite  numbers  did  not  exist  until  later.  Dealings 
at  these  levels  were  almost  completely  conducted  between  English  (or 
Americans)  in  English;  the  work  consisted  of  agreeing  policy  with  other 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  i  April  1947. 
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interested  branches  (including  those  at  home)  and  framing  the  necessary 
instructions  for  transmission  down  the  line.  Contact  with  Germans  out¬ 
side  official  hours  was  too  often  confined  to  waiters,  drivers,  and  other 
servants.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  gulf,  and  the  official  ban  on 
fraternization  (which  was  in  any  case  lifted  on  14  July  1945)  was  one  of 
the  least  important.  Few  officers  spoke  German  fluently  (knowledge  of  it 
was  least  common  in  the  administrative  staffs,  who  had  most  daily  need 
for  it).  Many  people  disliked  Germans  on  principle,  regarding  them  as 
responsible  for  the  war  and  for  the  manifold  cruelties  of  the  Nazi  regime; 
they  had  no  wish  for  closer  contact.  Later  arrivals  who  had  not  them¬ 
selves  seen  traces  of  German  atrocities  in  Europe  felt  less  strongly.  In 
some  areas  (notably  that  round  the  zonal  headquarters)  the  local  German 
inhabitants  consisted  mostly  of  peasants  and  small  shopkeepers,  while 
there  were  a  number  of  Germans  who  for  one  reason  or  another  had  no 
wish  to  mix  with  the  Allies.  And  since  the  British  and  Americans  were 
bringing  in  all  their  own  food,  a  strict  ban  had  to  be  placed  on  feeding 
Germans  on  Allied  rations  (except  those  working  for  the  Allies)  and  this, 
combined  with  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  anti-German  elements,  led 
to  a  ban  on  the  entertainment  of  Germans  in  Allied  messes  or  clubs.  There 
was  a  similar  ban  on  carrying  Germans  in  Allied  transport.  In  view  of 
German  lack  of  food  and  accommodation,  visiting  them  in  their  own 
homes  was  apt  to  be  embarrassing,  while  visiting  German  restaurants  and 
cafes  was  forbidden  for  obvious  reasons.  The  ordinary  facilities  which 
smooth  social  intercourse  did  not  exist,  and  rather  than  make  the  effort 
required  to  go  ahead  without  them  it  was  far  easier  to  draw  back  into  the 
insulated  round  of  Control  Commission  society.  Perhaps  the  authorities, 
who  from  an  early  date  approved  of  mixing  in  principle,  should  have 
taken  practical  steps  to  make  it  simpler;  in  due  course  the  worst  obstacles 
were  broken  down.  But  all-round  relaxation  would  certainly  have  led  to 
abuses  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  discriminate.  Meanwhile  the 
absence  of  respectable  social  contacts  threw  into  greater  relief,  and  indeed 
made  inevitable,  a  certain  number  of  disreputable  ones. 

If,  in  the  Allied  world,  money  had  been  replaced  by  rank,  in  the  German 
world  it  had  ceased  to  function  and  became  increasingly  replaced  by 
dealings  in  kind. 

[In  Western  Germany]  the  practice  of  ‘suppressing’  inflation  was  carried 
ad  absurdum ,  to  the  point  of  strangling  economic  activity.  The  military  ad¬ 
ministrations  brought  with  them  the  respectable  dogma  that  price  inflation  is 
wicked  and  antisocial  under  all  conditions.  However,  under  conditions  of 
starvation,  and  in  the  absence  of  well-established  Government  machinery,  the 
attempt  to  run  the  economies  of  the  different  occupation  zones  by  detailed 
military  orders  only  perpetuated  the  paralysis  of  the  economy.  Money  ceased 
to  a  great  extent  to  function  either  as  a  circulating  medium  or  as  a  measure  of 
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economic  calculations.  Individual  barter,  compensation  trade,  wage  payment 
in  kind  and  other  atavistic  forms  of  economic  communication  took  its  place. 
The  result  was  twofold:  an  extremely  slow  recovery  of  industrial  production 
and  a  wide  disparity  between  easy  food  conditions  in  the  countryside  and 
starvation  in  the  towns.  The  social  inequalities  arising  from  this  policy  were 
probably  even  worse  than  those  which  could  have  resulted  from  an  inflationary 
price  mechanism.1 

The  economic  aspects  of  this  must  be  considered  later:2  here  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  social  consequences.  For  the  breakdown  in  the  function 
of  money  destroyed  one  of  the  main  foundations  on  which  Western 
civilization  has  been  built,  without  anything  being  put  in  its  place.  Urban 
life  assumes  that  farmers  will  be  ready  to  deliver  their  produce  to  the 
towns  and  sell  it  for  cash.  Remove  this  assumption,  and  townsfolk  can 
only  exist  by  going  out  into  the  country  and  offering  solid  goods  in  barter 
for  food.  The  time  available  for  work  shrinks  rapidly  when  the  workers 
have  to  travel  to  the  farms  to  do  their  own  provisioning — and  in  any  case 
there  is  little  point  in  working  for  money  which  nobody  will  accept.  And, 
once  honest  labour  no  longer  bore  a  lovely  face,  another  body-blow  was 
struck  at  German  standards  of  morality,  already  sapped  by  the  disillusion¬ 
ment  of  two  defeats,  an  inflation,  and  twelve  years  of  Nazi  teaching.  The 
question  of  means  became  so  dominant  as  to  make  it  immaterial  whether 
the  end  justified  them.  Civil  conscience  crumbled;  that  was  a  sphere  in 
which  the  Allies  had  taken  over  responsibility.  Like  Sieyes  during  the 
Revolution,  the  sole  concern  of  each  German  seemed  ability  to  say  ‘J’ai 
vecu’. 

This  situation  in  turn  put.  a  great  strain  on  Allied  morality.  There  were 
inevitably  a  few  Allied  personnel  out  for  loot.  There  were  many  more 
who  had  control  of  things  which  the  Germans  wanted — petrol,  food, 
clothing,  fuel,  cigarettes- — and  for  which  the  Germans  were  only  too  ready 
to  barter  goods  like  cameras,  watches,  jewellery,  or  Reichsmark  notes. 
Most  Germans  saw  nothing  wrong  in  this;  to  demoralize  one’s  conqueror 
can  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  patriotism.  And  on  the  Allied  side  there  was 
less  sense  of  common  effort  such  as  had  produced  a  high  level  of  self- 
discipline  during  the  war.  Nor  were  the  principles  at  stake  always  as 
obvious  as  in  the  case  of  open  black-market  barter  of  goods  held  not  as  a 
personal  allocation  but  on  trust.  A  certain  power  of  economic  analysis 
was  needed  to  understand  the  objections  to  selling  (instead  of  smoking) 
one’s  own  cigarette  ration;  not  a  few  people  rubbed  their  eyes  in  surprise 
when  the  bill  was  presented  a  few  years  later  to  the  British  and  American 
taxpayers.  As  long  as  it  was  only  the  Germans  who  seemed  likely  to  suffer, 
many  people  felt  reasonably  entitled  to  some  personal  compensation  for 

1  United  Nations,  Department  of  Economic  Affairs:  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War 
(U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  Research  and  Planning  Division,  Geneva,  1953), 
p.  73.  2  See  below,  p.  147. 
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having  their  lives  disrupted  by  the  war.  In  October  1945  the  United 
States  forces  in  Berlin,  by  changing  German  currency  acquired  by  barter, 
were  able  to  send  home  $4  million  more  than  they  drew  in  pay— and  that 
too  after  meeting  all  their  local  expenses.1  The  objections  to  tipping  a 
waiter  with  cigarettes  instead  of  valueless  marks  were  even  more  subtle. 
And  if  one  insisted  on  only  offering  money  as  payment  for  the  many  small 
jobs  needed  in  the  course  of  everyday  life,  they  were  likely  to  remain 
undone.  It  was  virtually  impossible  to  avoid  being  drawn  to  some  extent 
into  bartering  goods  for  services  and  the  exact  stage  at  which  barter 
became  black  marketing  was  not  easily  defined.  High  authority  might 
denounce  the  latter,  but  was  itself  dependent  on  the  former- — even  if  it  did 
not  always  realize  what  was  arranged  on  its  behalf  behind  its  back.  Yet 
to  call  the  entire  organization  corrupt,  as  has  been  done,  is  so  misleading 
as  to  be  libellous  and  distracts  attention  from  the  very  considerable  amount 
of  selfless  hard  work  put  in  to  save  from  civil  war,  starvation,  and  disease 
a  Germany  which  its  own  previous  rulers  had  deliberately  tried  to  wreck. 
Most  members  of  the  British  and  American  Control  staffs  had  a  thankless 
task  which  they  discharged  conscientiously  and  (allowing  for  what  was 
possible  in  the  circumstances)  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success. 
Certainly  top-level  decisions  were  never  affected  by  considerations  of 
personal  profit. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  situation  was  the  absence  of  a  public  opinion 
able  to  stand  aside  from  and  judge  official  conduct- — because  the  only 
‘private  citizens’  were  Germans  whose  views  were  at  a  discount.  Public 
opinion  at  home,  without  direct  experience  of  the  situation,  naturally 
judged  by  home  criteria  which  were  not  always  applicable.  The  Russians 
and  French,  who  lived  on  the  country,  bothered  little  about  ‘being  beastly 
to  the  Germans’,  and  made  no  secret  of  being  out  for  what  they  could  get. 
As  a  result  they  did  not  need  to  segregate  themselves  so  thoroughly  and 
such  contacts  as  they  chose  to  have  with  the  Germans  were  more  naturally 
managed.  Since  less  was  expected  of  them,  they  were  less  criticized  on 
moral  grounds. 

An  alien  government,  established  by  conquest,  must  demonstrate  its 
right  to  be  respected  before  it  can  win  more  than  passive  acceptance  from 
the  subject  population.  But  the  Germans  were  watching  alertly  to  see  in 
what  consisted  the  superiority  so  much  emphasized  by  Allied  war-time 
propaganda;  they  lost  no  time  in  pointing  out  the  failures  and  flaws  of 
their  new  masters.  Moreover,  absorbed  in  their  own  troubles,  they  failed 
to  consider  world  conditions;  even  those  who  were  not  convinced  that  the 
occupying  Powers  were  deliberately  starving  Germany  and  wrecking  her 
industry  to  rid  themselves  of  competition  refused  to  believe  that  there  was 
no  easy  remedy  for  their  sufferings.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the  German  habit 

1  Ratchford  and  Ross:  Berlin  Reparations  Assignment,  p.  14. 
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of  obedience,  the  Government’s  authority  was  not  much  greater  than  their 
reach;  what  happened  behind  their  back  was  nobody’s  business.  This 
lack  of  moral  authority  was  reinforced  by  faulty  communications.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  country  was  one  in  which  almost  anything  could — and  did — 
happen.  Almost  anything  was  to  be  obtained  by  those  with  a  sufficiently 
attractive  bargain  to  tempt  it  out  of  hiding.  And  it  was  possible  to  go 
almost  anywhere.  In  theory,  movement  from  one  Zone  to  another  was 
forbidden  and,  to  ease  the  problems  of  the  housing  authorities,  Germans 
were  prohibited  in  December  1945  from  sleeping  away  from  their  residence 
for  more  than  three  nights  without  permission.  In  practice  the  fledgling 
police  could  not  enforce  the  regulations  and  those  who  wanted  to  do  so 
could  always  find  ways  of  slipping  across  zone  boundaries. 

And  Germany  was  a  country  with  a  population  largely  on  the  move: 
refugees  looking  for  some  improvement  in  their  accommodation;  soldiers 
who  had  come  back  to  find  homes  destroyed  and  families  vanished, 
travelling  round  on  the  track  of  clues  which  might  lead  to  reunion ;  parents 
hunting  for  lost  children ;  sometimes  children  hunting  for  parents ;  criminals 
and  black  marketeers  in  search  of  gain;  townsfolk  visiting  friends  in  the 
country  for  a  parcel  of  food;  ex-Nazis  moving  to  a  district  where  they 
would  not  be  known;  manufacturers  searching  for  materials  or  spare  parts 
with  which  to  improvise  repairs  for  damaged  machines;  men  and  women 
looking  for  work,  principally  with  the  occupation  forces.  Wherever  one 
went,  one  came  across  this  vast  migrant  population,  huddled  in  the  back 
of  lorries  or  in  antique  cars  driven  on  producer  gas  and  apparently  designed 
by  Emmett  or  Heath  Robinson.  They  trekked  down  the  roads;  they 
pressed  on  to  the  trains  until  compartments  overflowed  and  the  surplus 
were  left  festooned  on  roofs,  buffers,  and  running-boards.  And  though, 
no  doubt,  there  was  plenty  of  greed  and  cruelty  and  hypocrisy  to  be 
encountered,  there  was  plenty  of  tragedy  too.  Broken  homes,  wrecked 
careers,  the  loss  of  ancestral  possessions,  of  a  lifetime’s  savings,  of  the 
careful  accumulation  of  a  discriminating  taste.  It  was  easy  to  wrap  oneself 
in  the  magic  carpet  on  which  the  occupation  forces  lived  and  forget  that 
human  beings  were  existing  all  around  one  in  utterly  different  conditions 
— only  to  be  brought  up  with  a  shock  by  some  simple  experience  and 
suddenly  realize  what  it  must  be  like  to  be  overcrowded,  without  privacy, 
with  insufficient  and  monotonous  food,  with  no  possessions  except  perhaps 
a  few  spare  clothes  in  a  suitcase,  with  no  means  of  getting  dry  if  wet  or 
warm  if  cold. 

According  to  the  official  statistics,  the  average  dwelling  space  in  the 
British  Zone  was  about  6-2  square  metres  per  person — an  average  not,  of 
course,  evenly  distributed;  in  the  other  Zones  it  was  rather  more.1  But 

1  In  the  United  States  Zone,  7 '6  square  metres;  in  the  French,  9 -4  square  metres;  in  the  Russian, 
perhaps  9  square  metres  ( CCG  Report,  November  1946). 
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such  cold  stadstics  do  not  convey  much,  even  when,  for  instance,  we  are 
told  that  in  Dusseldorf  2,700  people  had  no  permanent  shelter  whatever, 
and  that  13,000  were  living  in  shelters  and  cellars  of  ruined  houses.1  It  is 
important  to  realize  just  what  this  might  mean  in  individual  cases: 

Seven  people  lived  in  this  [room] — the  parents  and  five  children.  .  .  .  There 
were  no  shavings  in  the  sacks  that  covered  their  sleeping-planks  and  the  rest  of 
the  furniture  consisted  of  three  stools  and  one  small  table.  .  .  .  The  floor  was  of 
rough  concrete.  .  .  . 

Not  so  much  stench  as  a  kind  of  solid  and  continuous  wall  of  congealed  bad 
breath.  .  .  . 

We  went  down  two  long  flights  of  steps  to  an  awful  couple  of  rooms  below. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  natural  light,  and  no  ventilation  of  any  kind.  The 
place,  which  had  recently  been  flooded  for  4  weeks,  was  inhabited  by  two  women 
and  five  children.  .  .  . 

[A  bunker  had]  a  uniform  series  of  unventilated  cells  measuring  each  about 
70  square  feet.  In  one  of  these  lived  a  mother  of  45,  a  son  of  20,  a  son  of  1 1  and 
a  daughter  of  9.  There  were  only  two  narrow  beds — there  wouldn’t  have  been 
room  for  more — and  two  slept  in  each  of  them,  foot  to  foot.2 

[Of  a  refugee  camp  in  the  Russian  Zone]  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  large  room 
with  a  little  straw,  on  which  we  sleep — in  the  middle,  a  dripping,  stinking 
‘throne’  always  occupied.  Once  a  day  a  thin  soup,  a  small  loaf  of  bread  for 
eight  days  and  a  little  butter.  Morning  and  evening  nothing  at  all.  Every  day 
corpses  are  taken  out,  and  I  am  waiting  to  go  the  same  way,  because  there  is  no 
other  possibility.  The  misery  is  indescribable.  Sores,  itchings,  and  lice  plague 
everybody.  No  chance  to  wash  ourselves  or  our  clothes.  Crippled  and  helpless 
people  lie  in  their  filth.  There  is  no  heating;  between  cold  and  hunger,  we  are 
in  death’s  anteroom.3 

These  were  undoubtedly  the  worst  cases  and  in  other  centuries  or  other 
continents  would  have  seemed  less  horrible.  A  farmer  at  about  the  same 
time  was  depicted  as  saying:  ‘At  last  I  have  all  I  want  except  a  carpet  for 
the  cowshed  and  a  pearl  necklace  for  the  pig.’  And  there  may  have  been 
something  of  a  fallacy  behind  the  plain  statement  that,  if  the  production 
of  consumer  goods  failed  to  increase,  each  man  in  the  British  Zone  would 
have  to  wait  six  years  for  a  suit  and  each  woman  four  years  for  a  frock.4 
But  it  was  in  fact  the  presentation  of  such  extremes  that  generated  pres¬ 
sure  behind  remedial  action.  And  there  was  no  fallacy  behind  the  state¬ 
ment  that  in  Schleswig-Holstein  alone  there  were  in  November  1946 
three-quarters  of  a  million  children  without  shoes.5  Nor  was  it  only  for  the 
worst  cases  that,  when  in  the  second  winter  running  it  proved  impossible 

1  The  Times,  16  November  1946. 

2  Victor  Gollancz:  In  Darkest  Germany  (London,  Gollancz,  1947),  pp.  69,  70,  77,  82. 

3  Quoted  in  Herman,  p.  255. 

4  CCG  Report,  December  1946. 

5  J.  B.  Hynd  in  the  House  of  Commons,  27  November  1946  (H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  430,  col. 
1744)- 
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to  provide  coal  for  private  houses,  municipal  authorities  everywhere 
organized  public  warming  rooms.1  In  August  1946  the  British  Zone  Review 
said  it  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  know  absolutely  the  total  number 
of  hunger  oedema  cases  in  Hamburg  but  estimated  them  at  10, 000. 2  The 
Germans  may  have  been  very  sorry  for  themselves  and  may  have  had 
mainly  themselves  to  thank,  but  they  did  have  a  good  deal  to  be  sorry 
about. 

Such  conditions  produced  a  social  revolution  in  the  Western  Zones,  less 
premeditated  and  perhaps  less  permanent  but  no  less  real  than  that  under 
the  Russians.  Some  people  were  going  up,  farmers,  racketeers,  people 
whose  qualifications  made  them  indispensable  to  society.  Engineers,  opera 
singers,  and  maitres  cf  hotel  are  in  a  way  the  aristocracy  of  the  twentieth 
century,  assured  of  being  in  demand  whatever  changes  occur  in  the  political 
scene.  Others  were  coming  down,  especially  the  elderly  and  infirm,  people 
living  on  savings,  and  career  soldiers,  who  suddenly  found  their  profession 
abused  and  themselves  without  prospects.  Along  with  them  went  the 
millions  of  fugitives  and  refugees,  people  of  all  classes  and  backgrounds, 
torn  up  suddenly  from  their  established  roots  and  flung  into  surroundings 
which  were  always  unfamiliar  and  often  uncongenial.3 

Nor  was  it  only  human  beings  who  were  on  the  move.  Twelve  years  of 
Nazi  propaganda  had  taught  the  Germans  to  take  little  of  what  they  heard 
at  face  value  and,  even  if  they  believed  that  some  of  the  Allies  were  telling 
them  the  truth,  they  seldom  thought  it  was  the  whole  truth.  The  week’s 
newspapers  could  be  read  in  a  few  minutes,  radio  programmes  were 
limited,  and  new  books  difficult  to  obtain.  Correspondence  with  the  out¬ 
side  world  was  impossible  until  April  1946  and  then  confined  to  short 
letters;  the  dispatch  of  books  and  newspapers  to  Germany  from  abroad 
only  became  possible  towards  the  end  of  that  year.4  Hungry,  under¬ 
occupied,  and  absorbed  in  their  troubles,  the  Germans  listened  eagerly  to 
anything  they  heard  and  as  eagerly  retailed  it  to  their  neighbours.  Much 
as  a  mental  patient  suffers  from  hallucinations,  so  they  in  this  abnormal 
atmosphere  became  a  prey  to  rumours.  Stories  of  all  kinds  circulated,  but 
for  obvious  reasons  the  favourite  subjects  were  food,  fuel,  and  Allied 
quarrels.  The  rumour  that  there  had  been  a  secret  agreement  at  Yalta  to 
subject  Germany  to  three  years  of  starvation  and  concentration-camp 
conditions  perhaps  did  no  more  than  embroider  the  truth.  And  one  can 
see  the  kind  of  incident  that  had  led  to  the  story  of  trawlers  being  blown 

1  A  ration  of  1 5  cwt.  of  coal  or  its  equivalent  in  other  fuels  per  house  was  authorized  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1946,  but  had  to  be  cancelled  later  as  the  miners  declared  that  they  were  unable  to  work, 
before  the  winter  began,  the  extra  shifts  needed  to  provide  the  supplies. 

2  British  Zone  Review,  31  August  1946. 

3  See  below,  p.  1 17  (Section  viii). 

4  At  any  rate  as  regards  the  British  Zone.  A  scheme  for  dispatch  by  booksellers  and  newsagents 
was  introduced  in  October  1946  and  extended  to  private  individuals  from  4  December.  Even 
then,  books  were  excluded. 
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up  off  Liibeck  to  prevent  them  being  used  to  catch  fish.  One  can  under¬ 
stand,  too,  how  Germans  might  read  into  the  fact  that  British  families 
were  brought  to  Germany  later  than  American  ones  a  theory  that  the 
British  were  contemplating  an  attack  on  Russia.  A  wilder  invention  was 
that  all  available  food  stocks  were  being  kept  in  Britain  as  a  precaution 
against  another  war.  The  hardiest  example  was  the  story  of  butter  being 
shipped  from  Schleswig  to  Britain ;  when  denied  by  the  English  authorities, 
the  tale  reappeared  embellished  with  a  claim  that  German  printers  were 
receiving  orders  for  wrapping  paper  marked  ‘English  Butter’  so  that  the 
theft  could  not  be  detected.  This  certainly  looks  like  deliberate  invention; 
the  use  of  subversive  word-of-mouth  propaganda  was  a  well-known  Nazi 
technique.  But  what  really  mattered  was  that  the  Germans  were  in  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  they  readily  saw  sinister  implications  in  all  they 
heard.  In  face  of  such  credulity,  rumours  were  not  easy  to  dispose  of, 
especially  as  conclusive  contradictory  evidence  was  difficult  to  present. 
Something  was  achieved  by  taking  politicians  and  journalists  round  docks 
where  food  from  Britain  and  America  was  being  unloaded,  but  despite 
considerable  efforts  the  full  extent  of  official  and  private  help  from  outside 
was  never  made  real  to  the  average  German.1  Attempts  to  nip  rumours 
in  the  bud  by  vigorous  denials  were  quite  capable  of  causing  them  to 
spread,  on  the  principle  of  ‘if  they  take  the  trouble  to  deny  it,  there  must 
be  something  in  it’.  In  assessing  occupation  policy,  it  is  all  too  easy  to 
talk  as  though  the  authorities  were  dealing  with  a  rational  population. 
Any  such  assumption  was  even  less  justified  than  usual. 

The  world  had  never  before  known  a  situation  in  which  four  peoples 
lived  and  tried  to  co-operate  in  a  country  inhabited  by  a  fifth.  And, 
although  backward  peoples  have  often  come  under  foreign  rule,  there 
were  few  precedents  for  civilized  industrial  nations  actually  taking  over 
the  government  of  another  (instead  of  giving  orders  to  a  puppet  regime). 
Germany  in  1945-7  was  anomalous  in  almost  all  aspects.  In  every  direc¬ 
tion,  dominating  the  scene,  spread  a  host  of  Allied  troops  and  officials, 
commandeering  the  best  quarters,  claiming  priority  in  all  means  of 
transport,  seeking  to  introduce  the  patterns  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
to  produce  order  out  of  chaos,  to  secure  agreement  on  how  the  Germans 
should  be  treated,  to  alleviate  distress,  to  make  the  most  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunities- — or  simply  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly  until  they  could  go  home. 
On  the  other  side  stood  the  Germans,  dazed,  curious,  sceptical,  cautiously 
testing  new  ideas,  secretly  resolved  to  be  pushed  about  no  more  than  they 

1  See  below,  p.  226.  Apart  from  official  imports  of  foodstuffs  (for  which  see  below,  p.  132)  help 
included  1  million  pairs  of  boots,  1  million  suits  of  battle-dress,  half  a  million  great-coats  and 
7,500  Nissen  huts  (all  given  from  British  army  stores) ;  60,000  beds  from  the  United  Kingdom  for 
refugees;  gift  parcels  from  the  United  States,  Britain,  Canada,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  and  Ice¬ 
land;  free  holidays  for  German  children  in  Switzerland  and  Eire.  This  list  is  not  exhaustive. 
United  States  relief  agencies  spent  $29  million  between  1946  and  1948. 
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could  help,  holding  on  tight-lipped  in  the  conviction  that  their  preceptors 
would  soon  lose  heart  or  disagree.  Each  side  faced  the  other  with  a  variety 
of  aspirations,  praiseworthy,  realistic,  selfish,  or  sinister.  And  gradually 
out  of  the  confusion  there  began  to  be  evident  a  new  division,  the  makings 
of  a  different  clash,  the  challenge  between  East  and  West. 

(viii)  The  Refugee  Problem 

Before  we  turn  to  consider  various  aspects  of  occupation  policy,  we 
should  do  well  to  set  out  one  of  the  biggest  problems  which  the  Allies  and 
Germans  had  to  face,  that  of  the  refugees.  These  hapless  people  can  be 
divided  into  five  distinct  categories: 

(1)  During  the  war  many  city  dwellers  evacuated  under  government 
orders  or  of  their  own  free  will  to  country  districts  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  number  at  the  end  of  the  war  is  said  to  have  been  io  million.1  Some 
went  back  to  the  towns  once  bombing  was  over,  but  some  whose  houses 
were  destroyed  stayed  where  they  were.  These  people  were  not  adding  to 
the  population  of  Germany  but  they  were  adding  to  the  pressure  on 
accommodation  in  rural  and  undamaged  areas.  A  number  of  evacuees, 
of  course,  found  themselves  with  a  zone  boundary  between  themselves  and 
their  proper  home,  and,  as  inter-zonal  movement  was  formally  forbidden, 
could  only  make  a  clandestine  return.  Special  arrangements  were  made 
for  such  cases  and  in  October  1946  it  was  calculated  that  557,000  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Western  Zones  to  the  Russian  against  1,900,000  in 
the  reverse  direction.2 

(2)  At  V-E  day  there  were  6  million  foreign  workers  in  Germany;  by 
July  those  in  the  Western  Zones  had  been  reduced  to  million  and 
collected  for  the  most  part  in  displaced  persons  camps  under  the  charge  of 
UNRRA.  They  were  mainly  Poles,  Balts,  and  Russians,  along  with  some 
Yugoslavs;  many  of  them  were  afraid  to  go  home  for  fear  of  the  reception 
they  might  meet  with  on  arriving.  (For  that  reason  it  is  probable  that  if 
a  similar  problem  arose  in  the  Russian  Zone,  it  was  summarily  dealt  with.) 
In  October  the  British  and  American  authorities  began  the  repatriation 
of  over  half  a  million  Poles;  individuals  were  not  compelled  to  move 
against  their  will  but  were  given  no  inducement  to  stay.  Similar  steps 
were  taken  with  the  other  nationalities  and  by  1  December  there  were 
only  900,000  left  of  whom  400,000  were  in  the  United  States  Zone.3  The 
vast  majority  of  the  remainder  were  in  the  British  Zone  which  in  June 
1946  still  had  350, 000. 4  The  Russians  demanded  that  the  Balts  and 

1  Boumen,  Beijer,  and  Oudegeest:  The  Refugee  Problem  in  Western  Germany,  p.  viii. 

2  J.  B.  Hynd  in  the  House  of  Commons,  21  October  1946  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  427,  col. 
1302). 

3  U.S.  Zone  Report,  December  1945. 

4  CCG  Report,  June  1946. 
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Ukrainians,  who  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total,  should  be 
forcibly  repatriated  on  the  ground  that  they  were  all  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  but  this  was  refused.  Other  non-German  refugees  continued  to 
flock  into  West  Germany  from  farther  east  until  April  1947  when,  in  the 
hope  of  stemming  the  flow,  assembly  centres  were  shut  to  new  arrivals; 
there  were  then  649,000  in  the  Western  Zones.1  Official  and  less  official 
ways  of  emigration  were  gradually  organized  for  these  people  to  Britain, 
Western  Europe,  Palestine,  North  and  South  America,  and  elsewhere,  but 
this  had  hardly  any  effect  during  the  period  covered  by  this  volume. 
Moreover,  it  tended  to  be  the  younger,  abler,  and  more  respectable  who 
moved  on,  leaving  behind  the  elderly,  the  infirm,  the  incompetent,  and 
the  disorderly.  The  bleakness  of  their  prospects  impaired  morale  and 
morals.  They  received  higher  rations  than  the  Germans,  extra  supplies 
being  imported  to  provide  the  surplus,  and,  as  the  relief  authorities  were 
responsible  for  feeding  them  in  any  case,  they  were  under  no  compulsion 
to  work.  Though  the  Germans  were  to  blame  for  their  presence,  these 
people  were  a  burden  on  the  German  economy  and  a  constant  source  of 
trouble. 

(3)  Before  fighting  ended,  a  number  of  Germans  living  in  the  eastern 
provinces  or  in  non-German  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  had  fled  in  front 
of  the  Russian  armies.  There  are  said  to  have  been  i|  million  in  the 
United  States  Zone  when  the  Americans  arrived.2  If  any  of  these  trickled 
back  to  their  old  homes  to  recover  things  left  behind  or  to  try  what  life  was 
like  in  the  new  conditions,  they  are  almost  certain  to  have  retreated  again 
to  the  West.3 

(4)  No  sooner  had  the  Poles,  Czechs,  and  Magyars  thrown  off  German 
control  than,  remembering  the  way  the  Nazis  had  exploited  the  German 
colonies  in  their  midst,  they  began  to  expel  the  members  of  those  colonies 
and  send  them  back  to  Germany  proper.  As  has  been  seen,  the  same  thing 
happened  in  those  areas  of  Germany  which  were  put  by  the  Russians 
under  Polish  administration.4  As  might  be  expected  in  the  first  flush  of 
victory,  this  operation  was  hasty,  unorganized,  and  inhuman.  So  far 
from  being  thrown  out  bag  and  baggage,  the  victims  were  compelled  to 
leave  many  of  their  belongings  and  most  of  their  money  behind.  In  spite  of 
the  chaotic  transport  conditions,  they  straggled  across  Europe  and  arrived 
dying  and  destitute  in  the  Russian  Zone  from  which  they  tried  to  pass 
westwards,  only  to  find  the  Western  Allies  attempting  to  seal  the  frontier 

1  Of  these  165,000  were  Balts,  105,000  Ukrainians,  189,000  Poles,  and  138,000  Jews  (Clay, 
p.  232). 

2  Ibid.  p.  313,  but  this  figure  seems  to  have  included  some  of  category  (1). 

3  When  they  returned  they  would  have  been  counted  as  refugees  for  a  second  time.  This  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  refugee  statistics;  the  number  present  at  any  date  cannot  be  safely  estimated 
by  adding  together  the  arrivals  up  to  that  date. 

4  See  above,  p.  78. 
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until  they  had  at  least  been  able  to  get  the  mass  of  displaced  persons  out 
of  the  way. 

This  was  the  situation  which  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  states¬ 
men  at  Potsdam,  leading  them  to  call  for  a  report  from  the  Control 
Council  and,  pending  it,  to  ask  the  Polish,  Czechoslovak,  and  Hungarian 
Governments  for  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  expulsions.1  This  last 
request  was  to  a  considerable  extent  disregarded  and,  even  where  it  was 
met,  life  was  made  impossible  for  the  German  population  by  such  devices 
as  withholding  ration  cards,  refusing  them  work,  and  so  on.  This  is  what 
happened,  for  example,  in  Breslau  on  6  October,  twenty  days  before  the 
Allied  plan  was  ready  for  submission  to  the  Control  Council : 

Early  in  the  morning  five  Polish  militia  ordered  a  schoolteacher  and  his  wife 
out  of  their  apartment  within  ten  minutes.  All  his  money  was  taken.  After 
arriving  at  the  collecting  point  with  130  others,  his  scanty  hand  luggage  was 
examined  and  considerably  lightened.  ,  .  .  They  were  all  taken  by  horse  cart 
to  the  station  and  loaded  into  cattle  vans  which,  devoid  of  any  sanitary  facilities, 
were  kept  sealed  from  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  till  six  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  The 
journey  lasted  eleven  days  and  on  nine  out  of  the  eleven  nights  the  passengers 
were  plundered.2 


As  finally  approved  by  the  Council  on  20  November,3  the  plan  provided 
for  the  transfer  of  no  less  than  6,650,000  persons.  Three  and  a  half 
million  were  to  come,  so  far  as  possible  by  sea,  from  Poland  and  the 
Polish-occupied  areas :  2  million  of  these  were  to  go  to  the  Russian  Zone, 
the  remainder  to  the  British.  One  and  three-quarter  million  Sudetens 
from  Czechoslovakia  were  to  go  to  the  United  States  Zone,  and  750,000 
to  the  Russian.  Half  a  million  from  Hungary  were  to  go  to  the  United 
States  Zone  and  150,000  from  Austria  to  the  French.  The  transfers  were 
supposed  to  begin  on  1  January  1946  and  to  last  seven  months:  only 
one-fifth  were  to  be  moved  during  the  first  three  months.  Refugees  were 
promised  food  and  medical  attention  while  in  transit.  Later  agreements 
purported  to  ensure  that  they  would  come  with  all  the  possessions  they 
could  carry  and  up  to  Rm.  500  each. 

Drawing  up  a  plan  was  one  thing  but,  as  so  often,  getting  it  carried  out 
was  another.  The  first  batch  of  Germans  from  Poland  did  not  reach  the 
British  Zone  until  26  February.4  On  11  April  the  British  authorities 
issued  a  statement  accusing  the  Polish  Government  of  failing  to  keep  their 
promises.5  The  conditions  of  transfer  had  been  unsatisfactory  and  only 
Russian  help  had  prevented  serious  suffering  en  route.  Arrivals  included 
an  unduly  high  proportion  of  sick,  old,  and  weak.  Up  to  June  only  18 

1  See  above,  pp.  90-91. 

2  Quoted  in  Herman,  p.  248. 

3  See  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  pp.  89-90. 

4  The  Times,  28  February  1946. 

5  Ibid.  12  April  1946. 
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per  cent,  of  those  arriving  were  male,  and  40  per  cent,  of  them  were  unfit 
for  work.1  Arrivals  in  the  United  States  Zone  from  Hungary  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  were  in  much  the  same  condition  and  were  destitute  as  well.2 
The  Czechs  withheld  young  and  able  workers.  Complaints  made  on  all 
these  heads  did  something  to  improve  the  arrangements,  but  conditions 
never  became  satisfactory  and  the  cost  of  the  transfer  in  human  suffering 
was  high.  The  whole  process  took  longer  than  the  original  estimate;  it 
was  stopped  as  the  winter  of  1946-7  came  on,  by  which  time  neither  the 
British  nor  the  United  States  Zone  had  quite  received  its  full  complement.3 

(5)  Lastly  there  were  the  Germans  who  fled  into  the  Western  Zones 
from  the  Russian  Zone.  These  had  not  yet  begun  to  arrive  at  the  rate 
achieved  later.  For  one  thing,  living  conditions  remained  relatively  good 
in  the  Russian  Zone  until  the  end  of  1947. 4  For  another,  it  took  a  little 
time  for  the  ‘People’s  Democracy’  to  be  recognized  as  the  sham  it  was; 
many  non-Communists  were  reluctant  to  conclude  that  they  could  only 
find  room  in  it  by  sacrificing  their  integrity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
easy  to  slip  over  the  zonal  boundary,  and  people  whose  social  back¬ 
ground  made  them  nervous  of  remaining  in  East  Germany  did  so,  along 
with  a  fair  proportion  of  traders,  black  marketeers,  criminals,  and  agents. 
Some  of  these  had,  of  course,  originated  farther  east  still.  In  October 
1946  it  was  calculated  that  922,000  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  Zone  had 
reached  the  West,  of  whom  just  over  60  per  cent,  had  gone  to  the  British 
Zone  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  to  the  American.5  Many  of  these 
fugitives  came  over  the  border  in  Berlin  where  temporary  accommodation 
was  established  to  hold  them  until  they  could  be  moved  (usually  by  air) 
to  West  Germany.  On  the  basis  of  the  figure  just  given,  they  would  have 
been  streaming  in  at  an  average  of  1,700  a  day  ever  since  V-E  day. 

The  addition  of  about  10  million  persons  to  the  normal  population  of 
Germany  added  enormously  to  the  problems  of  the  Allied  and  German 
authorities.  It  was  not  as  though  conditions  would  have  been  easy  or 
accommodation  plentiful  without  this  influx.  As  it  was,  the  utilization  of 
all  available  space  and  the  improvisation  of  camps  and  reception  centres 
were  not  enough  to  obviate  the  need  for  people  to  live  closely  herded 

1  CCG  Report,  June  1946.  2  Clay,  p.  313. 

3  J.  B.  Hynd  in  the  House  of  Commons,  21  October  1946  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  427,  col. 
1302) ;  Clay,  p.  314.  Refugee  statistics  are,  however,  very  unsatisfactory,  and  seldom  correspond 
with  one  another.  According  to  Clay,  the  total  number  of  refugees  and  expellees  in  the  British 
and  American  Zones  totalled  7,817,000.  Boumen,  Beijer,  and  Oudegeest  {The  Refugee  Problem  in 
Western  Germany ,  p.  37,  quoting  Das  Deutsche  Fliichtlingsproblem  of  the  Kiel  University  Institut 
fur  Weltwirtschaft)  give  the  total  for  the  same  two  zones  by  October  1946  as  5,853,000.  Gleitze: 
‘Deutschlands  Bevolkerungsverluste  durch  den  zweiten  Weltkrieg’,  Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Wirt- 
schaftsforschung,  1953,  no.  4,  puts  the  total  at  7-5  million  expellees  and  5U  million  ‘  fuwanderer  aus 
dem  Auslande’  in  all  four  zones. 

4  Nettl,  p.  183. 

5  Boumen,  Beijer,  and  Oudegeest,  loc.  cit. 
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together.  The  Russian  and  French  Zones  came  off  best,  the  former  be¬ 
cause  arrivals  from  the  East  were  largely  offset  by  departures  to  the  West, 
the  latter  because  it  was  farthest  from  the  sources  of  the  flow,  and  because 
the  French  authorities  used  the  fact  that  they  had  been  kept  away  from 
the  Potsdam  Conference  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  accept  organized 
parties  of  refugees.1  In  the  United  States  Zone  as  a  whole,  however,  the 
arrivals  amounted  to  an  additional  20  per  cent,  of  the  population :  in  the 
British,  the  figure  was  only  18-4  per  cent,  but,  as  the  population  was 
larger  to  start  with  and  the  accommodation  scantier,  this  constituted  a 
comparable  burden.2 

Strangers  are  seldom  welcome  in  a  community,  even  if  they  speak  the 
same  language.  Many  of  the  refugees  belonged  to  families  which  had 
lived  outside  Germany  for  generations  and  even  for  centuries;  in  some 
cases,  their  speech  was  almost  the  only  thing  about  them  which  was 
typically  German.  In  some  areas  the  influx  changed  the  whole  character 
of  the  population.  Thus  Hesse,  which  had  been  predominantly  Protestant, 
acquired  an  approximate  balance  between  Protestants  and  Catholics;3 
much  the  same  happened  in  Westphalia.  In  Bavaria,  where  Sudeten 
Germans  settled  in  large  numbers,  their  influence  quickly  made  itself  felt. 
Such  results  were  naturally  unpopular  with  the  original  population,  who 
resented  being  forced  to  share  their  homes  with  strangers  or  to  pay  the 
extra  taxes  required  for  relief  purposes.  Some  of  the  refugees  possessed 
energy  or  talents  and  made  good ;  such  people  do  not  take  long  to  become 
absorbed  in  their  new  surroundings,  but  are  not  necessarily  popular  there. 
And  many  others  were  old,  or  ill,  or  inefficient,  or  mediocre;  it  is  not 
every  middle-aged  man  or  woman  suddenly  deprived  of  an  established 

1  Piettre,  p.  60. 

2  Detailed  figures  for  individual  Lander  in  1950  were  as  follows: 


Per  cent,  of 
population 

Schleswig-Holstein  ........ 

960,000 

38'4 

Lower  Saxony  ......... 

2,190,000 

32-5 

Hamburg  .......... 

190,000 

1 1-8 

Bremen  .......... 

70,000 

I2'8 

North  Rhine-Westphalia  ....... 

1,600,000 

ii-9 

Greater  Hesse  ......... 

920,000 

21*1 

Wiirttemberg-Baden  ........ 

790,000 

20*2 

Bavaria  .......... 

2,200,000 

24-2 

Rhine-Palatinate  ........ 

185,000 

5-8 

Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern  ....... 

150,000 

1 1 -4 

Baden  .......... 

145,000 

9-8 

(Technical  Assistance  Committee  on  the  Integration  of  Refugees  into  Germany:  The  Integration  of 
Refugees  into  German  Life,  report  submitted  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Bonn,  1951,  pp.  23-25). 


3  Helen  Liddell:  ‘Education  in  Occupied  Germany’,  International  Affairs,  January  1948,  xxiv, 
30-63. 
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position  in  life  who  can  start  to  build  it  up  afresh.  Such  people  become 
misfits  who  do  not  pull  their  weight  in  the  community  and  are  likely  to 
remain  burdens  on  it  until  they  die.  It  was  into  the  villages  rather  than 
the  towns  that  the  refugees  crowded  because  it  was  the  country  districts 
which  had  the  intact  houses.1  As  a  result,  the  villages  became  badly  over¬ 
crowded.  The  problem  of  the  refugees  was  not,  therefore,  that  of  an 
industrial  proletariat  but  of  rural  pauperization. 

The  net  result  was  that  the  presence  of  the  refugees  served  as  a  perpetual 
irritant  in  Germany,  and  more  particularly  in  Western  Germany.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  original  inhabitants  were  inconvenienced  by  them  and 
longed  to  be  rid  of  them.  On  the  other,  the  refugees  themselves  resented 
their  expulsion,  resented  the  grudging  reception  with  which  they  met  at 
the  hands  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  and  longed  for  their  old  homes  and 
the  lives  they  had  lived  in  them  (embellished  no  doubt  in  the  golden  haze 
of  memory).  The  only  thing  on  which  both  sides  could  unite  was  the 
conviction  that  their  problems  could  be  solved  were  the  lost  lands  beyond 
the  Oder  to  be  recovered.  It  was  probably  inevitable,  given  the  Nazi  use 
of  German  minorities  abroad  as  a  pretext  for  interference  and  conquest, 
that,  when  Germany  was  beaten,  the  states  containing  such  minorities 
should  have  expelled  them.  To  expect  the  Czechs,  for  example,  to  allow 
the  Sudeten  Germans  to  go  on  peopling  the  vital  frontier  areas  would, 
in  the  light  of  1938,  have  been  asking  them  to  disregard  history.  The 
Potsdam  Conference  was  only  recognizing  and  seeking  to  regulate  a  fait 
accompli  which  it  was  powerless  to  stop.  And  both  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
had  agreed  that  a  considerable  area  of  Eastern  Germany  should  go  to  the 
Poles  even  if  they  did  not  agree  to  the  line  of  the  Western  Neisse.  The 
people  really  responsible  for  the  resulting  situation  were  the  Nazis  rather 
than  the  Western  Allies,  the  Russians,  or  even  the  Poles  and  Czechs.  But 
to  expect  the  wretched  victims  of  the  policy  to  realize  where  the  blame 
should  lie  would  in  turn  have  been  expecting  too  much  of  human  nature — 
and  even  if  it  had  been  realized,  their  situation  would  not  have  become 
less  unpleasant  or  their  resentment  of  it  weaker. 

This  was  a  state  of  affairs,  if  ever  there  was  one,  calculated  to  breed 
radical  policies.  The  only  way  of  avoiding  that  result  was  to  achieve  a 
degree  of  prosperity  in  Western  Germany  in  which  the  man-power  and 
talents  provided  by  the  refugees  would  be  welcome  and  in  which,  there¬ 
fore,  they  would  be  easily  absorbed.  But  there  was  no  chance  of  absorbing 
them  all  in  agriculture.  And  this  brings  to  light  yet  one  more  defect  in 
the  Potsdam  Agreement.  While  one  section  of  it  set  out  to  deprive 
Germany  of  much  of  her  industry,  another  made  an  intensification  of  that 

1  Of  an  increase  of  8’2  million  in  the  population  of  Western  Germany  between  1939  and  1950, 
81  million  occurred  in  rural  and  01  million  in  urban  areas.  Approximately  an  increase  of  4  2 
million  was  in  communities  of  under  5,000  ( Integration  of  Refugees  into  German  Life,  p.  27). 
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industry  imperative.  Not  that  the  refugees  settled  in  the  industrial  areas; 
as  has  been  explained,  they  did  the  reverse,  so  that  a  solution  of  their 
problems  involved  either  a  further  shift  on  their  part  or  the  establishment 
of  industry  in  fresh  districts.  Both  to  some  extent  have  happened  and  this, 
when  taken  with  German  economic  recovery,  has  gone  far  to  deprive  the 
refugee  problem  of  its  urgency.  All  the  same  the  presence  in  Germany  of 
so  many  living  reminders  of  Germany’s  lost  lands  remains  a  stimulus  to 
nationalist  feelings,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  serious  economic 
recession  would  at  once  bring  the  refugee  problem  back  into  the  limelight. 
For  recessions  lead  to  extreme  measures,  towards  which  the  refugees’ 
experience  inclines  them  in  any  case  and,  as  many  of  them  live  on  the  margin 
of  security,  a  recession  would  hit  them  worse  than  others.  The  problem 
is  not,  of  course,  a  permanent  one.  By  the  year  2000  there  will  be  few 
Germans  left  who  can  remember  what  life  was  like  across  the  Oder.  But 
that  date  in  itself  gives  a  measure  of  the  danger  through  which  Europe 
has  to  live. 


(ix)  Economic  Affairs 

(a)  The  Deadlock  over  Central  Administrative  Departments 

All  through  the  autumn  of  1945  a  special  committee  of  the  Economics 
Directorate  laboured  to  evolve  the  ‘Level  of  Industry  Plan’  which  would 
translate  into  concrete  terms  the  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  and 
allow  a  list  to  be  made  of  the  material  removable  as  reparations  from  the 
Western  Zones.1  But  long  before  any  Plan  was  ready  a  challenge  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  assumptions  on  which  the  whole  Potsdam  policy  was  based. 

Soon  after  Truman  and  Byrnes  got  back  from  Potsdam,  they  received 
a  visit  from  de  Gaulle  and  Georges  Bidault,  as  Head  of  the  French 
Provisional  Government  and  its  Foreign  Minister.  The  French  leaders 
made  it  clear  that,  not  having  been  invited  to  Potsdam,  they  did  not 
consider  themselves  bound  by  the  agreements  there  reached.  In  particular, 
they  deplored  any  suggestion  of  re-establishing  a  centralized  German 
state,  asked  for  a  French-administered  Rhineland  to  be  separated  from 
Germany,  proposed  the  creation  of  an  international  authority  to  control 
the  Ruhr,  and  sought  permission  to  annex  the  Saar.  They  were  afraid 
that  the  loss  of  Germany’s  eastern  provinces  might  throw  her  centre  of 
gravity  towards  the  west  and  that  a  Russo-German  alliance  might  bring 
Communism  to  the  Rhine.2  American  attempts  at  reassurance  fell  on 
deaf  ears  and  the  French  objections  were  repeated  when  Bidault  appeared 
at  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  London  in  September  1945. 3  But, 

1  See  below,  pp.  126-31. 

2  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly,  p.  169.  It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  Communism 
seemed  to  be  gaining  ground  in  France  itself. 

3  For  the  memorandum  submitted  to  the  London  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
see  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  PP-  66-68. 
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as  that  meeting  was  not  really  concerned  with  Germany,  temporizing 
answers  were  given  and  the  matter  seemed  shelved. 

When,  however,  concrete  proposals  to  create  five  central  German 
administrative  departments,  according  to  the  Potsdam  Agreement, 
reached  the  Control  Council  at  the  end  of  October,  General  Koeltz 
declared  that,  on  the  instructions  of  his  Government,  he  was  unable  to 
accept  them.  This  brought  the  Control  Council’s  measures  to  establish  a 
unified  economic  administration  of  Germany  to  a  dead  stop  and  without 
an  administration  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Germany  could  have  been  treated 
as  a  single  economic  unit  or  how  common  policies  could  have  been  put 
into  effect.  It  would  in  any  event  have  been  difficult  to  get  the  four 
occupying  Powers  to  agree  on  what  should  be  done  and  to  co-ordinate 
the  five  administrative  departments.  But  as  long  as  the  Control  Council 
had  to  provide  those  departments  with  orders,  there  was  still  a  chance  of 
overcoming  the  obstacles  to  agreement,  of  getting  a  precise  policy  formu¬ 
lated,  and  of  having  it  uniformly  carried  out.  This  was  achieved  in  Austria 
and  (for  a  time)  in  Berlin.  But  in  Germany,  once  each  Power  became 
responsible  for  seeing  to  the  execution  of  policy  in  its  own  zone,  there 
could  be  no  uniformity  of  execution,  and  gaps  in  the  Control  Council’s 
directives  were  bound  to  be  filled  arbitrarily  in  discrepant  ways.  The 
four  Zones  inevitably  changed  from  lines  marking  where  troops  of  a 
particular  country  were  stationed  (which  was  their  original  purpose)  into 
something  closely  resembling  state  frontiers. 

But  the  Control  Council  had  no  power  to  act  without  unanimity  and  it 
soon  became  clear  that  the  French  attitude  was  not  just  a  transient 
manoeuvre.  Accordingly  the  matter  had  to  be  left  for  discussion  for  the 
time  being  through  diplomatic  channels.  Hynd  said  in  December  that 
‘the  breakdown  of  Four  Power  Administration  is  something  we  do  not 
want  to  see’.  About  the  same  time  Byrnes  said  that  the  United  States 
was  ready  to  proceed  without  France  in  centralization  measures  for 
Germany.1  And  until  the  Foreign  Ministers  met  in  Paris  four  months 
later  that  was  the  last  heard  of  the  subject. 

Was  this  a  great  chance  missed  or  a  danger  narrowly  escaped?  Some 
critics  have  been  unable  to  understand  how  responsible  statesmen  could 
have  allowed  France  to  take  her  seat  at  the  Control  Council  without  first 
obtaining  her  agreement  to  the  policy  that  Council  had  to  administer, 
and  then  could  have  remained  so  long  inactive  when  she  vetoed  an 
essential  part  of  that  policy.  Sokolovsky  could  not  believe  that  the 
Americans  were  not  secretly  encouraging  the  French;  he  told  General 
Clay  that,  were  this  not  the  case,  the  French  would  have  been  brought 
to  heel  by  being  denied  the  United  States  supplies  on  which  they 


1  Basil  Davidson:  Germany:  What  Now?  (London,  Frederick  Muller,  1950),  p.  70. 
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depended.1  And  certainly  it  is  possible  that,  if  the  nettle  had  been  grasped 
promptly  and  central  departments  got  into  operation,  Germany  might 
have  remained  a  single  unit.  To  understand  how  the  situation  was  allowed 
to  grow  up,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  France  owed  her  presence 
in  Germany  to  a  compromise  at  Yalta2  of  which  one  price  was  her  exclu¬ 
sion  from  Potsdam;  the  changes  in  Allied  leadership  may  also  have  helped 
to  prevent  the  implications  of  the  position  from  being  appreciated  at 
once.  To  understand  why  nothing  was  done  it  is  necessary  to  look  be¬ 
yond  Germany.  This  was  the  winter  during  which  the  Foreign  Ministers 
discussed,  often  with  heat,  the  peace  treaties  with  Italy  and  the  satellites, 
the  right  of  France  and  China  to  participate  in  making  them,  the  control 
arrangements  for  Japan,  Russian  policy  in  Persia,  and  the  international 
control  of  atomic  energy.  It  was  the  winter  which  saw  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  London.  There  was  still  hope  that 
the  Security  Council  would  prove  able  to  resolve  the  world’s  fundamental 
tensions  and  that  was  accordingly  the  direction  in  which  most  eyes 
turned.  In  contrast  to  so  many  preceding  winters,  the  spotlight  was 
switched  away  from  Germany.  The  House  of  Commons  did  not  have  a 
full-dress  debate  on  the  subject  between  the  election  of  1945  and  18 
March  1946. 3  It  may  well  be  that,  if  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations 
had  functioned  as  its  authors  hoped,  Allied  differences  inside  Germany 
could  without  much  difficulty  have  been  resolved,  whereas,  given  dis¬ 
agreement  on  the  world-wide  issues,  any  progress  made  towards  an 
agreed  policy  in  Germany  would  soon  have  been  reversed. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the  Russians  were  determined  not  to 
carry  out  the  Potsdam  Agreements  and  that,  if  the  French  had  not  vetoed 
central  departments,  a  deadlock  would  soon  have  been  reached  over  the 
right  of  the  Russians  to  take  exports  from  current  production  before 
essential  imports  had  been  paid  for  (a  practice  also  adopted  by  the 
French).  This  particular  difficulty  was  so  inherent  in  the  situation  that 
the  argument  has  great  weight — yet  there  might  have 'been  an  advantage 
in  pinning  the  responsibility  clearly  on  the  Russians.  But  General  Clay 
has  suggested  another  aspect:  ‘I  have  heard  Mr.  Bohlen  comment  that 
the  French  saved  us  by  their  early  veto  actions.  Some  time  later  I  heard 
Ambassador  Bedell  Smith  say  that  at  the  time  we  were  too  naive  politi¬ 
cally  to  cope  with  the  Russians  in  such  a  framework.’4  It  would  certainly 
have  been  difficult  to  avoid  taking  as  nuclei  for  central  departments  the 
executive  agencies  which  the  Russians  had  already  set  up  in  Berlin  for 
their  Zone,  and,  though  the  staff  of  those  agencies  were  by  no  means  all 
Communists,  the  Russians  would  have  been  bound  to  have  their  agents 

1  Clay,  p.  39.  2  See  above,  p.  36. 

3  Of  course  a  number  of  debates  on  foreign  policy  touched  incidentally  on  Germany. 

4  Clay,  p.  13. 
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in  any  organization  set  up  on  an  all-German  basis.  The  giving  of  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  departments  would  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  friction,  and 
little  imagination  is  needed  to  realize  the  kind  of  intrigues  which  would 
have  gone  on,  pull-devil,  pull-baker,  with  each  occupying  Power  trying  to 
manipulate  the  German  administration  in  all  Zones  in  a  way  favourable 
to  its  own  ideas. 

The  Control  Council  had  decreed  on  io  September  that  ‘all  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  normal  inter-zonal  trading  in  commodities  and  services’ 
were  to  be  relaxed,  but  about  the  same  time  it  forbade  Germans  to  move 
from  one  Zone  to  another.  It  passed  a  number  of  laws  relating  to  taxation, 
housing,  and  labour  relations.  But  it  made  no  significant  proposals  for 
developing  inter-zonal  trade  or  the  through  transport  which  would  have 
been  a  prerequisite.  On  17  December  Generals  Robertson  and  Clay 
proposed  to  open  all  zonal  boundaries  to  Germans.  Koeltz  objected 
without  giving  an  explanation;  Sokolovsky  agreed  in  principle  but  said 
that  ‘practicable  implementation  at  the  present  moment  is  impossible’.1 
The  fact  is  that  there  was  in  those  days  little  to  exchange  between  Zones ; 
most  production  was  based  on  local  stocks  and  absorbed  by  local  con¬ 
sumers.  Even  with  the  most  energetic  re-establishment  of  central  control 
and  through  communication,  it  would  have  been  a  stiff  task  to  get  trade 
flowing  again  in  the  normal  way.  And  most  of  the  skilled  Allied  personnel 
available,  which  was  limited,  was  absorbed  either  in  keeping  the  local 
wheels  turning,  however  slowly,  or  else  in  working  out  the  Level  of 
Industry  Plan,  which  did  in  a  sense  constitute  a  central  economic  policy 
for  Germany. 


(b)  The  Level  of  Industry  Plan 

The  Level  of  Industry  Committee  of  the  Economics  Directorate  met  for 
the  first  time  on  18  September  1945. 2  It  had  in  front  of  it  an  American 
report  compiled  in  the  previous  five  weeks,  and  on  the  strength  of  extremely 
inadequate  statistics,  by  Professor  Calvin  B.  Hoover  (who  went  back  to 
his  academic  duties  in  the  United  States  a  week  before  the  document  was 
finished).  It  decided  that,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Potsdam  formula 
and  to  bring  Germany  down  to  the  European  average,  her  standard  of 
living  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  74  per  cent,  of  the  1930-8  average, 
which  happened  to  be  just  the  figure  reached  during  1932,  the  slump 
year  which  paved  Hitler’s  way  to  power.3  When  discussions  opened, 
three  issues  were  immediately  raised  by  the  Russians.  The  first  concerned 
the  ambiguity  of  the  Potsdam  clause  relating  to  the  German  standard  of 

1  Clay,  p.  1 12. 

2  Ratchford  and  Ross:  Berlin  Reparations  Assignment,  p.  87.  This  book  contains  a  vivid  and 
detailed  account  of  the  way  the  Level  of  Industry  Plan  evolved  and  should  be  studied  by  anyone 
who  assumes  that  that  Plan  was  the  result  of  logical  reasoning. 

3  Ibid.  p.  79. 
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life.1  Next  the  Russians  insisted  that,  in  calculating  the  standard,  capacity 
must  be  brought  down  to  the  European  average  in  all  industries  alike, 
without  allowing  any  compensation  for  those  in  which  (thanks  to  dis¬ 
mantling  or  restrictions)  it  was  going  to  be  considerably  below  the  average. 
This  would  have  meant  deliberately  pauperizing  Germany  even  when 
there  was  no  call  to  do  so  on  security  grounds.  Then  they  denied  that,  in 
fixing  the  level  of  industrial  resources,  particularly  of  power  supplies,  any 
account  should  be  taken  of  Germany’s  relative  lack  of  natural  resources 
and  high  density  of  population.  Similar  disputes  went  on  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  size  of  the  German  population  in  the  year  in  which  the  plan  took 
effect.2  When  the  Committee  went  on  to  consider  what  should  be  the 
permitted  level  in  individual  industries,  these  basic  differences  naturally 
led  to  wide  discrepancies  in  the  figures  put  forward.  As  a  rule,  the  American 
and  British  figures  were  fairly  close  together  and,  though  the  French 
suggestion  tended  to  be  lower,  a  compromise  between  the  three  Western 
Allies  was  not  difficult  to  reach.  Negotiation  then  started  to  reconcile  this 
figure  with  the  Russian  one,  which  often  seemed  to  have  been  pitched 
low  for  no  other  reason  than  to  have  something  in  hand  for  bargaining. 
Only  too  often  this  reconciliation  took  the  form  of  striking  a  balance 
between  the  Russian  figure  and  the  Western  compromise,  instead  of 
taking  the  average  of  all  four. 

The  steel  industry  proved  crucial.  Before  the  war  Germany  used 
5  million  tons  of  steel  a  year  (out  of  a  total  production  of  over  19  million 
tons)  on  miscellaneous  iron  and  steel  wares,  such  as  nails,  sheet  iron, 
cutlery,  stoves,  furnaces,  pipes,  tools,  and  household  utensils.  Even  in  the 
last  year  of  the  war  9-6  million  tons  went  on  civilian  uses.3  The  British 
therefore  argued  that  steel  capacity  should  be  fixed  at  9  million  tons, 
while  the  figure  in  the  Hoover  Report  had  been  7-8  million  and  the 
French  proposal  7  million.  The  opening  Russian  bid  was  4-6  million, 
but  was  raised  by  argument  over  the  statistical  basis  of  the  calculations  to 
almost  5  million.  General  Clay,  who  had  already  brought  up  the  subject 
in  the  Co-ordinating  Committee  before  any  recommendation  had  been 
made  on  it  at  lower  levels,  now  intervened  with  his  characteristic  energy. 
While  he  himself  agreed  with  the  figure  of  7-8  million  tons,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  suggestion  from  the  State  Department  that  3-5  million  would 
be  adequate.4  He  therefore  proposed  a  figure  of  5-5  million  for  internal 

1  See  above,  p.  85. 

2  The  Committee  based  its  calculations  on  a  figure  of  66-5  million  in  1949,  though  the 
Russians  tried  to  go  back  on  this  later  (Ratchford  and  Ross:  Berlin  Reparations  Assignment,  p.  91). 
The  actual  figure  on  1  January  1949  proved  to  be  67  9  million  (Clay,  p.  318). 

3  The  Economist,  6  April  1 946. 

4  Clay,  p.  108.  The  State  Department  almost  simultaneously  issued  a  policy  statement  on  re¬ 
parations  which  said,  inter  alia:  ‘The  Berlin  Declaration  is  not  intended  to  force  a  reduction  in 
German  living  standards  except  as  such  reduction  is  required  to  enable  Germany  to  meet  her 
reparation  payments.’ 
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consumption,  which  he  was  presumably  able  to  do  with  a  clearer  conscience 
since  he  was  himself  under  the  impression  that  pre-war  German  consump¬ 
tion  had  been  ‘about  9  or  10  million  tons’.1  The  British,  with  full  Cabinet 
support,  fought  a  stiff  rearguard  action  to  obtain  a  more  realistic  figure, 
and  the  matter  went  to  the  Control  Council.  There  on  10  January  1946 
it  was  agreed  that,  though  capacity  for  producing  7-5  million  tons  should 
be  left  in  Germany,  output  in  any  year  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above 
5-8  million  tons.  Even  then  there  was  further  argument  about  the  way 
these  two  figures  were  to  be  interpreted,  which  was  only  resolved  by  a 
direct  approach  from  Washington  to  London. 

Once  these  key  figures  were  settled  progress  with  the  rest  of  the  Plan 
became  easier,  though  its  completion  called  for  a  number  of  further  com¬ 
promises  which  paid  more  attention  to  political  pressures  than  to  economic 
facts.  In  the  final  stages  speed  prevented  full  consultation  and  produced 
some  internal  discrepancies;  thus,  the  capacity  of  the  chemical  industry 
proved  to  have  been  fixed  too  low  for  it  to  provide  other  industries  with 
the  raw  materials  they  needed  to  function  at  the  levels  permitted  to  them.2 
But  the  American  leaders  were  not  prepared  to  run  the  risk  that,  through 
the  unpicking  of  details,  the  laboriously  achieved  whole  might  come  to 
pieces.  The  British  realized  the  faults  of  the  policy,  but  were  not  prepared 
to  make  it  a  breaking-point  with  their  allies.  They  therefore  decided 
merely  to  stipulate,  as  conditions  of  accepting  the  Plan  at  all,  that  Ger¬ 
many’s  western  frontiers  should  remain  unchanged,  that  central  admini¬ 
strative  departments  should  be  set  up,  that  Germany  should  be  treated  as 
an  economic  unit,  that  markets  should  be  found  for  her  exports,  and  that 
her  population  in  1949  should  not  exceed  66-5  million.  Final  agreement 
was  reached  in  the  Control  Council  on  26  March  1946,  and  two  days 
afterwards,  almost  two  months  after  the  date  set  by  the  Potsdam  Agree¬ 
ment,3  the  Level  of  Industry  Plan  was  given  to  the  world. 

The  Plan  divided  German  industries  into  three  groups,  those  which 
were  to  be  prohibited,  those  which  were  to  be  allowed  but  restricted  in 
output,  and  those  which  were  to  be  left  free.  These  three  divisions 
corresponded  roughly  to  the  industries  which  were  of  direct  military 
importance,  those  which  were  capable  of  military  use  but  also  essential 
for  civilian  purposes,  and  those  which  were  not  thought  to  be  of  any 
military  significance.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  Plan  tried  to  face  the 
problem  presented  by  total  war,  where  such  a  wide  area  of  economic  life 
can  be  adapted  from  peaceful  to  military  purposes  and  where  little  pro¬ 
duction  is  allowed  to  continue,  once  war  has  begun,  unless  directly  or 

1  Ratchford  and  Ross:  Berlin  Reparations  Assignment,  p.  i2g. 

2  Ibid.  p.  1 71.  The  figure  set  for  machine  tools  would  not  have  met  normal  requirements  for 
replacing  equipment  ( The  Economist,  6  April  1946). 

3  See  above,  p.  87. 
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indirectly  essential  to  the  war  effort.  That  the  solution  should  have  been 
unsatisfactory  was  not  unconnected  with  the  complexity  of  the  problem. 

Fourteen  industries  were  to  be  prohibited  and  twelve  limited.1  All 
plant  in  these  industries  except  that  needed  for  achieving  the  proposed 
levels  was  to  be  made  available  for  reparations  and,  even  if  not  required, 
was  to  be  dismantled.  For  six  other  industries  levels  of  production  were 
set,  but  it  was  expressly  stated  that  these  were  estimates  put  in  for  purposes 
of  general  planning  and  not  limitations;  this  represented  an  American 
victory  over  the  Russians  and  French,  who  had  been  angling  for  a  right 
to  take  all  current  production  above  these  levels  as  reparations.2 

It  was  expected  that  by  1949  German  exports  would  reach  Rm.  3,600 
million,  or  just  under  66  per  cent,  of  1936  (at  constant  values);  these 
were  to  consist  largely  of  coal,  pharmaceuticals,  paper,  and  textiles. 
Imports  were  not  to  exceed  Rm.  3,000  million,  or  71  per  cent,  of  the 
1936  figure;  of  these  not  more  than  half  were  to  consist  of  food  and  feeding 
stuffs.  This  allowed  for  a  considerable  surplus — on  paper.  Yet,  whereas 
exports  were  to  reach  66  per  cent,  of  1936,  the  general  level  of  output 
planned  for  industry  (excluding  building)  represented  only  50  to  55  per 
cent.3  There  would,  therefore,  need  to  be  a  significantly  higher  proportion 
of  industrial  output  going  into  export,  with  correspondingly  less  for  the 
home  market.  But  this  was  not  all.  Some  two-thirds  of  German  exports 
before  the  war  had  come  from  sales  of  metals,  engineering,  and  chemical 
goods,  the  very  industries  on  which  the  heaviest  restrictions  were  being 
placed ;  their  deficit  would  have  to  be  made  good  from  coal  and  from  the 
consumer-goods  industries.  Though  these  were  technically  unrestricted, 
their  output  had  been  considerably  affected  by  the  war,  and  the  Plan 
calculated  that  by  1949  they  were  likely  only  to  have  reached  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  pre-war  output  which  varied  from  80  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  coal 
(where  the  Upper  Silesian  output  had  been  lost)  to  65  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  paper  and  printing.  Here  too  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  a 
reduced  output  would  have  to  go  into  export.  The  internal  standard  of 
life  would  be  austere  indeed. 

1  Those  prohibited  were:  armaments;  aircraft  and  sea-going  ships;  heavy  machine  tools  of 
certain  types;  heavy  tractors;  primary  aluminium;  magnesium,  beryllium,  vanadium  produced 
from  Thomas  slags;  radio-active  materials;  hydrogen  peroxide  above  50  per  cent,  strength; 
specific  war  chemicals  and  gases;  radio-transmitting  equipment;  synthetic  petrol  and  oil; 
synthetic  rubber;  synthetic  ammonia;  ball-  and  taper-roller  bearings  (certain  facilities  for  making 
the  last  four  were  to  be  left  until  imports  were  available  and  could  be  paid  for) .  The  industries 
limited  (with  percentage  of  pre-war  output  left  to  them)  were:  steel,  39;  light  metals,  54;  basic 
chemicals,  40 ;  machine  tools,  11-4;  heavy  mechanical  engineering,  3 1 ;  light  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing,  50;  electrical  engineering  of  which  heavy  equipment  would  form  three-fifths,  50;  commercial 
vehicles,  67;  agricultural  machinery,  80;  light  agricultural  tractors,  72;  precision  instruments 
and  optics,  70;  cement,  68.  Enough  installed  electric  power  capacity  was  to  be  retained  to  pro¬ 
duce  9  million  kilowatts.  Goal  production  was  to  be  unlimited. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  Plan  see  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  pp-  113-18,  and  Warburg: 

Germany — Bridge  or  Battleground,  pp.  330-6.  3  The  Economist,  6  April  1946. 
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Even  assuming  that  the  Plan  was  based  upon  reliable  figures  (and  the 
story  of  how  they  were  reached  is  hardly  calculated  to  inspire  confidence 
about  that),  the  requirements  which  it  laid  on  Germany  were  such  that 
only  with  good  luck  would  they  prove  capable  of  execution.  The  free 
world  has  gained  considerable  experience  in  economic  planning  since 
1946,  in  the  light  of  which  few  people  would  attempt  to  calculate  output 
and  economic  development  except  in  broad  terms  with  generous  margins 
of  error;  the  Level  of  Industry  Plan  was  artificial  in  the  exactness  of  its 
calculations  and  its  failure  to  make  allowances  for  the  unforeseen.  Once 
again  realism  had  been  sacrificed  to  avoid  Allied  disagreement  becoming 
evident. 

Unconsciously  or  not,  the  authors  of  the  Plan  seem  to  have  been 
mesmerized  by  the  pre-war  figures  taken  as  a  basis  for  their  calculations 
and  to  have  assumed  that  they  were  dealing  with  an  established  industry 
in  running  condition.  It  was  quite  true  that  German  industry  had  not 
suffered  as  much  damage  from  the  war  as  was  at  first  supposed1  but  it 
had  been  brought  to  a  standstill  which  could  not  be  quickly  overcome. 
And  world  conditions  were  by  no  means  the  same  as  before  the  war.  It 
should  have  been  clear,  for  example,  that  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
would,  for  some  years  to  come,  be  relatively  scarcer  in  relation  to  manu¬ 
factured  goods — but  no  allowance  was  made  for  an  adverse  shift  in  the 
terms  of  trade. 

It  should  have  been  clear  that  the  process  of  transferring  German 
economic  resources  from  armaments  to  peace-time  production  and  from 
heavy  industry  to  light  would  cause  dislocation  over  a  number  of  years- — 
yet  this  was  hardly  taken  into  account.  The  lost  lands  in  the  East  had 
produced  13  to  15  per  cent,  of  Germany’s  national  income  before  the 
war;  nobody  explained  how  this  would  be  made  up.  What  was  even  more 
serious  was  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  question  of  stocks.  The 
considerable  supplies  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  surrender  had  enabled 
a  certain  amount  of  industrial  production  to  restart,  and  this  masked  the 
problem  of  what  would  happen  when  those  stocks  were  exhausted.  There 
was  no  ‘pipeline’,  let  alone  there  being  nothing  in  it.  To  rebuild  the  stock 
position  to  a  reasonable  level  would  require  considerable  quantities  of 
foreign  exchange  which  would  normally  be  obtained  by  export  sales,  yet 
the  production  of  goods  for  export  would  require  fresh  supplies  of  raw 
materials  (including  food,  since  workers  must  live)  and  these  would  need 
to  be  imported.  In  a  sense  German  assets,  in  the  shape  of  these  accumulated 
stocks,  were  being  dissipated  in  sales  to  the  home  market,  although  when 
one  considers  the  state  of  that  market  the  word  ‘dissipated’  hardly  seems 
appropriate.  This  was  in  fact  one  of  the  crucial  problems  of  restarting  a 
halted  economy. 


See  above,  p.  1 1. 
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The  other  problem  was  one  of  incentive.  The  war  record  of  German 
industry  had  after  all  been  remarkable:  production  in  1944  had  been 
40  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1938.1  But  in  1944  people  still  thought  they 
had  something  to  work  for,  even  if  it  was  only  the  avoidance  of  defeat. 
By  1946  the  donkey  had  lost  almost  all  its  carrots.  The  Allies  had  taken 
over  responsibility  for  running  the  country  and  the  sense  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  work  for  the  common  good  had  dwindled.  Money  had  virtually 
ceased  to  function.  Even  if  the  level  of  rations  had  allowed  the  Germans 
to  work  hard,  there  was  nothing  to  induce  them  to  do  so;  their  outstanding 
characteristic  was  thus  nullified.  On  the  employers’  side,  credit  was  hard 
to  come  by  and  few  people  felt  prepared  to  place  orders.  The  Level  of 
Industry  Plan,  and  indeed  the  Potsdam  Agreement  itself,  assumed  that 
the  Germans  would  co-operate  wholeheartedly  with  the  occupying  Powers 
to  rebuild  their  country.  Yet  they  were  not  being  asked  to  rebuild  so 
much  as  to  reduce  themselves  to  a  bleak  sufficiency.  And  what  was  to 
happen  if  they  did  not  co-operate?  The  Russians  were  prepared  to  be 
ruthless,  and  so  were  less  troubled  with  this  problem.  They  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  applying  the  despotic  rigour  by  which  alone  the  shifts  in  resources 
called  for  in  the  Plan  might  possibly  have  been  carried  out.  But  for  the 
British  and  Americans  there  were  limits  to  the  amount  of  coercion  and 
hard-heartedness  which  their  home  publics  would  stand,  once  the  policy 
ceased  to  be  a  blue-print  on  paper  and  made  its  results  evident  in  practice. 
And  there  were  also  limits  to  what  they  could  do  without  fatally  com¬ 
promising  their  other  objective  of  establishing  a  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  Level  of  Industry  Plan  is  of  importance  not  on  account  of  its 
effects  (for  it  was  abandoned  before  it  had  been  taken  any  distance)  but 
because  of  what  it  did  to  reveal  the  contradictions  at  the  heart  of  Allied 
peace-making.  This  removes  the  necessity  for  reproducing  the  indignation 
with  which  its  appearance  was  greeted  in  Britain  and  America,  except  to 
note  that  that  indignation  was  the  first  milestone  in  the  reaction  against 
the  demand  for  a  hard  peace. 

(c)  The  Suspension  of  Reparations  Deliveries 

All  this  time  the  economic  situation  in  the  Western  Zones  was  becoming 
increasingly  serious.  Throughout  the  winter,  rations  in  the  British  and 
American  Zones  had  been  maintained  with  some  difficulty  at  1,500 
calories  a  day  for  the  average  consumer,  whereas  the  minimum  considered 
necessary  for  an  adequate  subsistence  level  was  2,000  calories.2  But 

1  See  above,  p.  12. 

2  United  States  Zone  Surveys  showed  that  most  people  were  able  to  supplement  their  rations 
sufficiently  to  get  1 ,900  calories  ( U.S .  Zone  Report,  December  1 945) .  Some  people  in  country  districts 
were  getting  3,000  calories,  while  the  United  States  army  by  comparison  got  4,200  (Herman,  p. 
223).  The  United  Kingdom  White  Paper  on  the  world  food  situation  in  July  1946  said  that,  in 
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whereas  the  population  had  been  swollen  by  refugees,  the  1945  harvest 
had  been  10  to  15  per  cent,  below  expectations.1  The  United  States  Zone 
was  only  able  to  provide  940  calories  a  day  from  its  own  resources2  and 
the  British,  which  was  estimated  to  have  imported  half  its  food  require¬ 
ments  before  the  war,  could  only  provide  400  calories.3  Accordingly  it 
became  necessary  to  import  1  million  tons  of  food  into  the  British  Zone 
between  1  June  1945  and  15  April  1946,  and  over  half  a  million  into  the 
American  (over  a  slightly  different  period),  not  to  mention  all  that  was 
brought  in  to  prevent  British  and  American  personnel  from  having  to 
draw  on  German  supplies.4  In  spite  of  these  imports,  supplies  began 
to  run  short  during  March  1946  and  the  ration  in  the  British  Zone  had  to 
be  cut  to  1,015  calories;  at  the  end  of  the  month  it  came  down  in  the 
American  Zone  to  1,275  calories. 

The  aim  of  the  Allies  was  to  restore  the  ration  to  1,500  calories  as  soon 
as  possible;  raising  it  to  2,000  could  in  the  circumstances  only  be  a  distant 
hope.  For  even  a  r, 500-calorie  level  required  massive  imports  and,  in  the 
world  food  situation  of  the  time,  these  were  difficult  to  secure.  Early  in 
March  a  critical  shortage  of  grain  had  led  the  United  States  Government 
to  stop  all  shipments  to  Germany  and  though  at  the  end  of  that  month  a 
commitment  was  made  to  ship  50,000  tons  (half  what  was  really  needed) 
only  16,000  tons  were  in  fact  sent.5  In  May  Herbert  Morrison,  as  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  made  a  special  visit  to  Washington  to  clear  up 
the  question  of  how  food  for  Germany  was  to  be  procured.  Britain  had 
already  diverted  to  that  country  nearly  500,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  originally 
obtained  for  her  own  consumption  and  it  was  now  agreed  to  run  down 
United  Kingdom  stocks  by  a  further  200,000  tons.6  But  Britain’s  own  food 
position  was  worse  than  at  any  stage  during  the  war;  it  was  in  July  1946 
that  bread  rationing  had  to  be  introduced.  Fortunately  the  United  States 
Government  ‘associated  themselves  unreservedly  with  the  task  of  supplying 
Germany  to  the  full  extent  that  the  available  resources  allowed’,  but  it 
remained  to  be  seen  what  that  would  amount  to. 

Inside  Germany  everything  possible  was  being  done  to  raise  food  produc¬ 
tion.  Arrangements  were  made  to  plough  up  650,000  acres  of  grassland 

Europe  as  a  whole,  farm  dwellers  were  getting  200-300  more  calories  a  day  than  town  dwellers 
(Great  Britain,  Ministry  of  Food:  World  Food  Shortage,  July  1946,  Cmd.  6879  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
1946)). 

1  The  Economist,  16  April  1946. 

2  U.S.  Zone  Report,  December  1945. 

3  J.  B.  Hynd  in  the  House  of  Commons,  7  March  1946  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  420,  col.  500). 

4  In  the  French  Zone,  where  the  troops  lived  on  the  country,  the  daily  ration  averaged  940 
calories,  although  the  area  was  mainly  agricultural. 

5  U.S.  Zone  Report,  April  1946;  The  Economist,  4  May  1946.  The  war-time  arrangements  for 
allocating  supplies  from  America  and  other  countries  had  been  relaxed  under  pressure  from 
United  States  circles  which  underestimated  the  time  needed  for  returning  to  normal. 

6  23  May  1946,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  423,  coll.  540-5  and  31  May  1946,  ibid.  col.  1511. 
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in  the  British  Zone  so  as  to  obtain  a  io  per  cent,  increase  in  the  next 
grain  harvest  and  a  75  per  cent,  increase  in  potatoes.  Livestock  herds  were 
reduced  by  slaughtering,  not  only  to  provide  meat  but  also  to  reduce  the 
demand  on  arable  pasture  and  on  feeding  stuffs.  Luxury  crops  were  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  amount  of  grain  allowed  for  brewing  was  drastically  cut. 
The  growing  of  vegetables  in  town  gardens  and  allotments  was  encouraged 
by  the  authorities  (and  even  if  pilfering  diverted  them  from  their  intended 
consumers,  at  least  they  went  into  somebody’s  mouth).  Such  steps  were 
taken  as  were  possible  within  the  existing  framework  to  compel  farmers  to 
deliver  their  output.  But  food  production  was  handicapped  by  shortage 
of  seed,  fertilizers,  and  equipment;  considerable  imports  were  clearly 
going  to  remain  necessary  for  several  years.1 

The  German  economy,  however,  was  in  no  condition  to  pay  for  im¬ 
ports.  A  certain  amount  of  coal  was  in  fact  being  exported  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  liberated  countries,  all  the  more  dependent  on  German 
supplies  since  none  were  available  from  Britain.  But  as  German  coal 
production  was  running  at  25-30  per  cent,  of  pre-war,  these  exports 
made  it  impossible  for  German  industry  to  get  the  coal  it  needed  even  in 
its  damaged  state.  To  make  matters  worse,  Ruhr  coal  output  decreased 
by  20  per  cent,  after  the  March  ration  cut,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
miners  got  supplementary  rations.  Owing  to  lack  of  coal,  the  steel  industry 
could  not  bring  its  output  anywhere  near  the  5-8  million  tons  permitted 
under  the  Plan  but  was  only  running  at  a  rate  of  2  million.  This  in  turn 
reacted  on  other  industries,  above  all  coal,  since  they  could  not  obtain 
the  steel  which  they  needed  for  essential  reconstruction.  Low  steel  pro¬ 
duction  also  meant  a  lack  of  fertilizers,  and  so  affected  home  food  pro¬ 
duction.  Yet,  even  with  the  receipts  from  coal,  total  exports  from  the 
British  and  American  Zones  in  the  whole  of  1946  did  not  exceed  Rm.  500 
million,  as  against  the  Rm.  3,600  million  which  the  Plan  had  forecast 
for  all  Zones  in  1949.  And  even  this  level  of  output  could  not  be  long 
maintained  without  fresh  imports  of  raw  materials.  About  the  turn  of  the 
year  1945-6  General  Clay  was  told  by  the  Director  of  his  Economic 
Division,  General  Draper,  that  ‘we  must  have  $100  million  to  finance 
essential  imports  other  than  food  if  we  are  to  succeed’.2  As  things  were, 
about  70  per  cent,  of  the  imports  for  the  British  Zone  were  being  paid  for 
by  the  British  taxpayer  and  in  the  American  Zone  the  position  was  not 
widely  different.  Everything  suggested  that,  before  this  burden  could  be 
reduced,  it  would  have  to  be  increased.  Yet  not  only  were  reparations 
deliveries  beginning  to  flow  from  the  Western  Zones  to  the  Russian  but 
the  Russians  made  no  attempt  to  deny  the  clear  evidence  that  eastward 
removals  from  the  Russian  Zone  included  not  merely  plant  but  also 

1  J.  B.  Hynd  in  the  House  of  Commons,  30  April  1946  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  422,  coll. 
29-30).  2  Clay,  p.  196. 
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materials  and  manufactured  goods.  If  these  had  been  used  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  treating  Germany  as  an  economic  unit,  they  would 
either  have  reduced  the  need  for  imports  or  would  have  swollen  the 
revenue  from  exports.  Thus  the  British  and  Americans  began  to  regard 
the  unitary  treatment  of  Germany  not  just  as  a  political  dogma  but  as  an 
urgent  economic  need. 

At  this  point,  in  April  1946,  the  Foreign  Ministers  met  in  Paris.  The 
French  pressed  their  arguments  for  separating  the  Ruhr  and  Rhineland. 
Byrnes,  for  the  Americans,  proposed  that  deputies  should  be  appointed 
to  consider  economic  problems  in  Germany,  with  special  reference  to : 

(i)  The  future  of  the  Ruhr  and  Rhineland. 

(ii)  The  use  of  the  resources  left  to  Germany  on  behalf  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  and  particularly  for  exports. 

(iii)  The  possibility  of  agreeing  on  procedures  for  effecting  economic  unity 
within  the  next  ninety  days. 

(iv)  The  use  of  zonal  boundaries  solely  to  delimit  occupation  areas. 

(v)  The  western  frontier  of  Germany. 

But  not  only  did  Molotov  refuse  to  consider  this  suggestion;  he  renewed 
the  demand  for  $10  milliard  reparations,  claiming  that  it  had  been 
accepted  by  Roosevelt  at  Yalta,  and  asserted  that  reparations  payments 
must  ‘naturally’  include  goods  out  of  current  production.1 

Meanwhile  a  similar  deadlock  had  been  developing  in  Berlin.  On  8 
April  General  Clay  reported  to  the  Co-ordinating  Committee  a  statement 
by  the  Russian  representative  in  the  Economic  Directorate  to  the  effect 
that  the  import-export  question  must  be  handled  zonally  until  there  was 
a  favourable  balance  of  trade  for  Germany  as  a  whole  and  reparations 
had  been  met.  To  justify  this,  the  Russians  invoked  the  clause  in  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  saying  that,  in  applying  common  policies,  account 
should  be  taken  of  varying  local  conditions;2  on  the  strength  of  it  they 
claimed  that  local  conditions  in  their  Zone  as  a  whole  prevented  the 
application  to  it  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  (or  more 
probably,  of  such  as  they  found  inconvenient).  General  Clay  deduced 
from  this  that  the  Soviet  Government  proposed  to  continue  removing 
Germany’s  current  output  until  they  had  satisfied  their  claim  for  $10 
milliard.  ‘The  level  of  industry  plan  was  based  on  a  balanced  import- 
export  program.  If  there  is  no  such  program  then  the  reparations  plan 
has  no  validity.’3  During  the  remainder  of  the  month  the  Americans 
and  British  made  a  determined  attempt  to  get  the  question  of  central 

1  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly,  p.  175.  Molotov  also  found  far-fetched  reasons  for  objecting  to 
Byrnes’s  proposal  of  a  four-Power  treaty  to  guarantee  the  demilitarization  of  Germany  for 
twenty-five  years. 

2  Cmd.  7087,  Section  II,  para.  14  (see  above,  p.  83). 

3  Clay,  p.  i2t. 
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administrative  agencies  settled,  and  to  establish  something  in  the  nature 
of  an  Import-Export  Agency.1  The  French  and  Russians,  however,  by 
failure  to  attend  meetings  and  other  devices,  prevented  the  subject  from 
being  discussed.  On  26  April  General  Clay  in  the  Co-ordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  again  criticized  the  principle  of  import-export  programmes  on  a 
zonal  basis  and  said  he  did  not  see  how  an  overall  programme  could  be 
administered  without  a  central  agency.  General  Dratvin  (who  was  repre¬ 
senting  General  Sokolovsky)  denied  that  there  was  any  connexion  between 
the  two  questions. 

This  obstinate  opposition  impelled  General  Clay  to  a  drastic  decision. 
On  3  May  he  announced  in  the  Co-ordinating  Committee  that  ‘in  order 
to  safeguard  the  economy  of  the  United  States  Zone’  all  reparations 
deliveries  from  the  United  States  Zone  except  for  twenty-four  advance 
reparations  plants  would  be  suspended.2  He  cannot  have  found  it  easy 
to  go  back  on  the  Level  of  Industry  Plan,  for  the  completion  of  which, 
only  five  weeks  earlier,  he  had  been  prepared  to  sacrifice  so  much  else. 
But  he  no  doubt  felt  that  the  economic  situation  had  become  so  menacing 
in  the  interval  as  to  deprive  him  of  a  choice.  His  action  has  been  criti¬ 
cized  on  the  ground  that,  even  if  Germany  had  been  treated  as  a  unity, 
there  would  have  been  little  food  available  at  that  time  in  the  Russian 
Zone  to  send  to  Western  Germany  (though  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
to  send  to  Russia  and  might  have  been  even  more  if  the  Russians  had  not 
plunged  into  land  reform).  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that,  in  the 
absence  of  raw  materials,  the  plants  held  back  in  the  West  could  not  have 
contributed  much  to  industrial  output.  Such  criticisms  miss  the  point  of 
his  complaint,  which  was  the  removal  as  reparations  of  current  production 
in  the  Russian  Zone,  when  its  sale  as  exports  (or  its  substitution  for  im¬ 
ports)  would  have  reduced  the  bill  which  the  British  and  American  tax¬ 
payer  was  having  to  meet  in  the  effort  to  save  Germany  from  starvation. 
What  the  Russians  were  in  fact  doing  was  to  exploit  the  humanity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  make  them  contribute  indirectly  to  the  reparations 
which,  without  quadripartite  authority,  were  being  exacted  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Admittedly  the  retention  in  the  West  of  the  plants  which  were  to 
have  been  transferred  as  reparations  was  not  going  directly  to  ease  the 
economic  problems  of  Western  Germany,  since  the  trouble  was  lack  of 
materials  rather  than  of  productive  capacity.  Nor  is  it  clear  why  deliveries 
to  other  Western  nations  besides  the  Russians  should  at  the  start  have 
been  stopped  as  well,  unless  this  was  aimed  at  the  French,  who  were 
also  openly  taking  current  production  as  reparations  (in  which  case  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  deliveries  to  them  should  later  have  been 
started  again).  But  the  measure  did  represent  the  only  available  method 


1  Ratchford  and  Ross:  Berlin  Reparations  Assignment,  p.  192;  The  Economist ,  8  June  1946. 

2  Clay,  p.  122. 
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of  bringing  pressure  on  the  Russians,  and  that  too  in  a  field  which  they 
were  known  to  consider  vital.  Moreover,  it  was  obviously  intolerable  that 
the  British  and  Americans,  while  pouring  money  into  their  own  Zones, 
should  have  been  expected  to  hand  over  valuable  equipment  to  a  third 
Power  which  was  running  its  Zone  at  a  profit. 

In  one  sense,  of  course,  the  step  was  a  failure  since  it  did  not  make  the 
Russians  change  their  policy  but  merely  provoked  a  breach  which  got 
steadily  wider  from  then  on.  The  Russians,  who  did  not  admit  that  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  ruled  out  reparations  from  current  production, 
claimed  that  General  Clay’s  action  was  illegal.  True  to  their  Marxist 
training,  they  assumed  that  he  must  be  inspired  by  the  idea  of  protecting 
capitalism  against  Communism,  and  accused  him  of  being  the  tool  of 
business  circles  in  the  United  States,  with  an  assistant  in  General  Draper 
drawn  directly  from  Wall  Street.  They  read  his  action  as  evidence  that 
the  American  Administration  had  decided  to  adopt  a  hostile  attitude  to 
Russia  and  Communism.  For  that  reason  it  proved  a  decisive  turning 
point.  But  the  experience  of  the  previous  months  suggests  that,  if  General 
Clay  had  stretched  his  patience  and  diplomacy  any  farther,  he  would 
have  been  disregarded.  Indeed,  one  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  in 
negotiating  with  the  Russians  is  that  they  seldom  yield  to  argument  yet 
affect  to  be  bitterly  offended  by  the  adoption  of  more  forceful  methods. 

The  truth  is  that  there  was  no  sure  way  open  to  the  British  and  Americans, 
short  of  war,  of  stopping  the  Russians  from  doing  what  they  liked  in  the 
area  under  their  control.  The  question  for  the  historian  is  whether  in 
these  circumstances  it  was  worth  while  bringing  such  pressure  on  the 
Russians  as  was  available  or  whether  it  would  have  been  better  to  stop 
at  verbal  protests  in  order  to  maintain  some  semblance  of  friendly  quadri¬ 
partite  relations.  If  the  second  course  is  rejected,  the  further  question  is 
whether  it  might  not  have  been  better  to  have  brought  the  issue  to  a  head 
at  an  earlier  date,  instead  of  marking  time  for  eight  months  while  a  plan 
was  evolved  which  proved  a  dead  letter  from  the  moment  of  issue.  Had 
the  problem  of  reconstruction  been  tackled  as  vigorously  between  August 
1945  and  August  1946  as  it  was  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  run-down  of 
stocks  might  have  been  avoided.  At  what  point  ought  the  West  to  have 
realized  that  co-operation  with  the  Russians,  to  which  they  rightly 
attached  so  much  importance,  was  not  to  be  had  on  reasonable  terms? 
Anyone  attempting  to  give  an  answer  needs  to  remember  that  in  such 
situations  the  arguments  on  each  side  are  as  a  rule  nearly  balanced  and 
the  weight  to  be  attached  to  each  depends  on  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  are  approached.  Atmospheres  only  change  by  degrees  and  so  it  is 
only  with  the  passage  of  time  that  the  obvious  answer  is  seen  to  be  un¬ 
acceptable  and  the  repellent  one  correct.  The  nine  months  between 
August  1945  and  May  1946  had  seen  a  marked  change  in  atmosphere, 
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especially  in  the  United  States,  as  the  passions  of  war  cooled  and  the 
practical  meaning  of  a  hard  peace  became  apparent.  To  say  that  Britain 
and  the  United  States  would  have  done  better  to  act  on  their  own  in 
Germany  from  the  start  is  a  little  like  saying  that  a  man  would  have  done 
better  if  he  had  foreseen  in  his  youth  the  views  he  would  favour  in  his  old 
age.1 


(d)  ‘Bizonia’ 

General  Clay’s  action  left  the  fundamental  problem  of  Western  Ger¬ 
many  still  to  be  resolved.  That  problem  was  how  to  procure  and  finance 
enough  food  and  raw  material  imports  from  abroad  for  the  industrial 
machine  to  be  restarted.  The  key  point  was  the  coal  industry;  unless  the 
output  of  coal  could  be  raised  all  the  rest  of  the  machine  would  remain  in 
bottom  gear.  But  raising  the  coal  output  was  first  and  foremost  a  matter 
of  providing  the  miners  with  better  food  and  more  incentives,  and  so 
came  back  to  the  main  problem.  Moreover,  the  other  industries,  even  if 
they  got  more  coal,  would  be  able  to  do  little  unless  they  also  got  fresh 
supplies  of  other  materials.  Ultimately,  of  course,  the  essential  imports 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  with  exports,  but  this  was  clearly  going  to  take 
time  and  until  there  began  to  be  more  imports,  exports  were  more  likely 
to  fall  than  to  rise.  To  begin  with,  the  finance,  like  the  procurement, 
would  have  to  be  arranged  outside  Germany. 

On  n  July  1946,  363  days  after  the  dissolution  of  SHAEF,  Byrnes, 
speaking  at  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris,  offered  to  merge  the 
United  States  Zone  in  economic  matters  with  that  of  any  other  Power 
willing  to  do  so.  This  represented  an  idea  which  General  Clay  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  his  Government  at  the  end  of  May,  if  not  earlier.2  On  29  July 
P.  J.  Noel-Baker,  then  Minister  of  State,  on  behalf  of  Bevin,  announced 
British  acceptance  of  the  offer.3  Meanwhile,  on  20  June,  General 
McNarney  had  again  proposed  in  the  Control  Council  the  creation  of  the 
central  administrative  agencies  proposed  at  Potsdam,  adding  a  hint  that, 
if  action  were  not  taken,  the  Fevel  of  Industry  Plan  must  be  reconsidered. 
(Zonal  economic  fusion  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  step  towards  central 
administration  and  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  it.)  General  Koenig 

1  Another  possible  way  of  solving  the  problem  would  have  been  to  buy  off  the  Russians  by 
providing  them  with  consumer  goods  from  the  United  States  to  replace  what  they  were  drawing 
from  Germany.  But  either  the  consumer  goods  would  have  had  to  be  supplied  as  a  gift  or  they 
would  have  had  to  be  financed  by  a  loan  from  America  to  Russia.  The  Russians  applied  for  such 
a  loan  at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  after  their  first  request  had  been  lost  amid  the  hasty  closing- 
down  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  the  American  authorities  made  it  clear  that  they 
would  make  any  loan  conditional  on  the  Russians  accepting  non-discriminatory  trade  principles 
which  they  were  completely  unprepared  to  do  (see  Survey  for  1939-46;  America,  Britain ,  and  Russia, 
p.  691). 

2  Clay,  p.  78. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  426,  coll.  554-5. 
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submitted  French  alternative  proposals  on  io  August;  according  to  these, 
the  central  agencies  were  to  be  inter-Allied,  with  a  director  appointed 
from  the  occupying  Powers,  though  subordinate  staff  might  be  German. 
It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  happened  if  this  counter¬ 
proposal  had  been  made  in  the  previous  October;  as  things  were,  it  was 
rejected  on  30  August,  mainly  on  account  of  Russian  objections,  and, 
though  at  an  earlier  meeting  Sokolovsky  had  half  suggested  that  his 
Government  would  consider  some  way  of  ‘interlocking’  the  Zones,  he 
never  put  forward  a  positive  proposal.  The  British  and  Americans  were 
in  no  mood  to  wait  and  on  5  September  the  text  of  the  agreement  fusing 
their  Zones  was  announced. 

The  agreement  provided  for  the  creation  of  German  boards  to  lay 
down  policy  for  economics,  food  and  agriculture,  communications,  trans¬ 
port,  finance,  and  the  civil  service  throughout  both  Zones.  In  the  hope 
of  keeping  a  door  open  for  further  negotiations  with  the  Russians,  great 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  fusion  was  not  political  but  affected 
only  the  economic  sphere.  This  theory,  however,  created  problems.  To 
begin  with,  the  desire  to  avoid  giving  the  impression  of  a  West  German 
capital  (along  with  problems  of  accommodation)  led  to  the  various  boards 
being  dispersed  geographically:  Economics  was  at  Minden,  Food  and 
Agriculture  250  miles  away  at  Stuttgart,  Transport  at  Bielefeld,  and  the 
rest  at  Frankfurt.  This  was  hardly  conducive  to  co-ordination.  Secondly 
it  was  felt  necessary  to  put  the  boards  under  some  form  of  democratic 
control.  But  although  the  British  had  recently  established  authorities  for 
most  of  these  subjects  at  a  zone  level1  neither  they  nor  the  Americans  had 
yet  proceeded  to  form  anything  like  an  elected  zone  legislature.  Accord¬ 
ingly  there  was  no  body  to  which  the  boards  could  be  made  responsible; 
indeed,  that  was  one  reason  why  no  such  zonal  bodies  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  American  Zone.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  subordinate 
them  to  a  committee  of  the  Minister-Presidents  of  the  eight  Lander  in  the 
combined  Zones;  in  addition,  each  board  was  provided  with  its  own 
directing  committee  composed  of  the  appropriate  Minister  from  each 
Land,  with  power  to  co-opt  a  ninth  member  as  non-voting  chairman  and 
chief  executive.  Both  the  central  and  departmental  committees  were 
paralleled  by  Anglo-American  control  groups. 

Thus  each  of  these  boards  resembled  a  department  headed  by  eight 
Ministers,  and  depending  for  the  execution  of  its  decisions  on  local  staff 
responsible  to  one  of  the  eight  (since  the  boards  were  not  themselves 
given  executive  powers).  Each  Minister  regarded  his  responsibility  to  the 
elected  legislature  in  his  own  Land  as  his  first  allegiance.  This  made 
it  extremely  difficult  to  get  decisions  taken,  equally  difficult  to  ensure 
that  decisions  were  carried  out,  and  almost  impossible  to  get  unpopular 

1  See  below,  p.  200. 
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decisions  faced.  Conflicts  occurred  as  a  result  with  the  control  groups 
who  felt  bound  to  give  priority  to  the  fundamental  steps  essential  to  over¬ 
coming  the  basic  economic  problem.  A  particular  instance  was  the 
pooling  of  food  supplies  in  the  interest  of  the  industrial  areas;  orders 
given  to  secure  this  were  largely  disregarded  by  the  agricultural  Lander 
of  Southern  Germany  during  the  winter  of  1946-7.  Thus  in  April  1947 
Bavaria  delivered  only  330  tons  of  meat  to  the  North  instead  of  2,387.* 
Another  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  staff  of  the  boards 
was  taken  over  from  the  bodies  formed  in  the  British  Zone,  where  Social 
Democratic  influence  was  strong.  But  three  of  the  Lander  in  the  United 
States  Zone  already  had  Christian  Democratic  Governments,  so  that  the 
views  of  the  Christliche  Demokratische  Union  (CDU)  were  strong  on  the 
controlling  committees.  This  led  to  clashes  between  the  advocates  of 
central  planning  and  the  supporters  of  laissez-faire.  There  was  a  drastic 
revision  of  the  organization  in  the  summer  of  1 947, 2  but  the  new  form 
did  not  work  much  better  and  it  was  only  in  1948,  when  the  boards  were 
made  responsible  to  a  trizonal  Economic  Council  which  was  directly 
elected  and  given  certain  political  powers,  that  the  system  began  to  run 
smoothly.  It  was  in  fact  throughout  a  makeshift  compromise  between  the 
need  for  some  central  body,  the  desire  to  build  slowly  from  the  bottom, 
and  reluctance  to  make  permanent  the  breach  with  the  Russians  by 
setting  up  a  full-scale  government  in  the  West.  Given  these  overriding 
conditions,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  satisfactory  organization  could  have 
been  devised. 

The  original  agreement  about  the  bizonal  organization  did  not  cover 
the  division  of  financial  responsibility  between  the  two  occupying  Powers, 
and,  to  settle  this,  negotiations  in  Washington  led  to  a  subsidiary  agree¬ 
ment  signed  on  2  December  1946  and  effective  from  1  January  1947. 3 
By  this  time  the  British  Government  were  becoming  more  than  ever 
concerned  at  the  need  to  spend  over  £80  million  a  year  on  the  British 
Zone. 

This  British  payment  of  reparations  to  the  Germans — for  that  is  what  it  is  and 
we  are  now  threatened  with  an  increase  of  it — is  a  burden  which  the  British 
taxpayer  has  every  reason  to  resent.  Moreover,  the  foreign  exchange  involved, 
including  a  large  quantity  of  dollars,  is  diverted,  within  our  necessarily  limited 
import  programme,  to  pay  for  imports  into  Germany  in  preference  to  imports 
into  this  country.  This  is  one  reason  why  our  people  cannot  have  more  food — 
because  we  have  to  spend  our  scarce  resources  on  feeding  Germans  and  getting 
practically  nothing  out  of  Germany  in  return.4 

1  Friedmann:  The  Allied  Military  Government  of  Germany,  p.  91. 

2  Clay,  p.  174. 

3  For  the  text  see  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  pp.  195-9. 

4  Speech  by  Flugh  Dalton,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  Mansion  House,  16  October 
1946  ( The  Times,  17  October  1946). 
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Bevin  therefore  asked  the  Americans  to  accept  responsibility  for  60  per 
cent,  of  the  joint  costs;  they  replied  by  pointing  out  that,  as  the  United 
States  Zone  had  a  smaller  population  than  the  British,  their  share  should 
be  under  half.  In  the  end  agreement  was  reached  on  a  50-50  basis.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  calculated  that  the  British  Zone  had  already 
secured  much  larger  receipts  from  its  exports  than  the  American,  though 
the  proceeds  had  not  been  pooled,  as  a  1945  agreement  contemplated, 
and  some  had  already  been  spent  on  purchasing  food.  The  United  States 
made  available  a  sum  of  $44-8  million,  Britain  a  similar  sum  in  convertible 
sterling,  and  (after  other  minor  items  had  been  added)  a  fund  of  $121 
million  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  a  Joint  (United  States-United  Kingdom) 
Export-Import  Agency  (JEIA)  at  Minden  and  a  Joint  Procurement 
Committee  in  Washington.1  For  two  years  JEIA  was  wholly  responsible 
for  reopening  Germany’s  foreign  trade  and  for  breaking  down  the  barriers, 
both  psychological  and  material,  which  separated  her  from  the  European 
countries  which  she  had  overrun  during  the  war. 

Imports  were  divided  into  two  categories,  the  first,  (A),  being  those 
(mainly  foodstuffs)  needed  to  prevent  disease  and  unrest  in  Germany, 
the  second,  (B),  including  those  raw  materials  intended  to  put  Germany 
on  her  feet.  Category  A  imports  were  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  ration 
scale  of  1,550  calories,  which  would  be  raised  to  1,800  as  soon  as  the 
world’s  food  situation  permitted.  (This  was  in  fact  a  reassertion  of  the 
agreement  made  by  Morrison  in  May.)  The  proceeds  of  German  exports 
would  first  be  used  to  meet  the  cost  of  Category  B  imports;  until  this 
account  showed  a  surplus,  the  occupying  Powers  would  not  only  make  up 
the  deficit  but  would  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  Category  A  supplies, 
though  it  was  intended  that  in  due  course  exports  would  become  large 
enough  to  take  over  this  burden  as  well.  It  was  agreed  that,  in  choosing 
the  sources  of  imports,  the  sterling  available  would  as  far  as  possible  be 
used  to  pay  for  non-dollar  supplies,  so  as  to  lighten  the  dollar  burden  on 
the  British  exchequer.  (In  the  following  year,  after  the  failure  of  con¬ 
vertibility,  the  whole  dollar  cost  was  assumed  by  the  United  States.) 
Potential  German  exporters  were  allowed  to  make  direct  contact  with 
overseas  customers,  but  at  the  start  JEIA  had  to  approve  all  contracts. 
An  ‘export  target’  of  $350  million  was  set  for  1947  but  in  fact  only  $225 
million  was  achieved;  1948  saw  greater  success.  Largely  on  General 
Clay’s  insistence,  only  dollars  were  accepted  in  payment  for  German 
goods,  thus  linking  Germany  to  the  hardest  currency  in  the  world.  This 
practice  produced  much  criticism  from  neighbouring  countries  (like 
Holland)  which  soon  had  a  surplus  of  agricultural  produce  that  they 
would  have  liked  to  exchange  for  German  goods;  as  they  lacked  dollars, 
the  goods  went  unbought  and  the  vegetables  uneaten,  although  Germany 

1  For  details  see  Clay,  pp.  169-73. 
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was  near  starvation.  The  policy  did  ensure  that  the  proceeds  of  all 
German  exports  took  a  universally  acceptable  form  and  could  be  used  to 
pay  for  those  imports  which  were  most  essential;  if  some  of  the  earnings 
had  been  in  inconvertible  European  currencies,  they  could  only  have 
bought  what  those  countries  happened  to  have  available,  which  might 
have  been  less  essential.  One  result  was  to  lighten  the  burden  on  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
that  some  potential  export  sales  went  unmade  because  the  purchaser 
lacked  dollars;  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  Germany  benefited 
more  by  having  extra  goods  left  for  the  threadbare  home  market  than  she 
would  have  done  by  having  some  variety  added  to  her  diet. 

The  justification  for  the  Bizonal  Agreements  had  been  expounded  at 
Stuttgart  by  Byrnes  on  6  September,  the  day  after  the  first  of  them  was 
signed.  In  his  speech  he  summed  up  and  gave  top-level  confirmation 
to  the  theses  which  had  been  advanced  in  quadripartite  discussions  during 
the  previous  year: 

There  should  be  changes  in  the  levels  of  industry  agreed  upon  by  the  Allied 
Control  Commission  if  Germany  is  not  to  be  administered  as  an  economic  unit 
as  the  Potsdam  Agreement  contemplates  and  requires.  .  .  . 

It  was  contemplated  that  this  [demilitarization  and  reparations]  should  be 
done  to  the  point  that  Germans  would  be  left  with  levels  of  industry  capable  of 
maintaining  in  Germany  average  European  living  standards  without  assistance 
from  other  countries.  .  .  d 

In  fixing  the  levels  of  industry  no  allowance  was  made  for  reparations  from 
current  production.2  Reparations  from  current  production  would  be  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  levels  of  industry  now  established  under  the  Potsdam 
Agreement.  .  .  .  The  United  States  will  not  agree  to  the  taking  from  Germany 
of  greater  reparations  than  was  provided  by  the  Potsdam  Agreement.3 

The  carrying  out  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  has,  however,  been  obstructed 
by  the  failure  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  enable 
the  German  economy  to  function  as  an  economic  unit. 

Byrnes  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  achieve  the  standards  set 
by  the  Allied  Council  in  the  absence  of  economic  unity.  The  American 
view  was  that  central  German  administrative  agencies  should  be  established 
to  develop  a  common  financial  policy,  and  a  nation-wide  organization  of 
transportation,  industry,  and  foreign  trade. 

Germany  must  be  given  a  chance  to  export  goods  in  order  to  import  enough 
to  make  her  economy  self-sustaining.  Germany  is  part  of  Europe  and  recovery 

1  This  was  not,  of  course,  exactly  what  the  Potsdam  Agreement  said  and  was  not  an  inter¬ 
pretation  accepted  by  the  Russians.  See  above,  p.  85. 

2  The  Russian  representatives  on  the  Level  of  Industry  Committee  had  argued  that  repara¬ 
tions  could  be  taken  from  current  production  but  had  agreed  to  figures  which  left  little  or  no 
capacity  for  them. 

3  Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  no  figure  for  reparations  had  been  agreed  on  at  Potsdam;  this 
was  one  of  the  Russian  grievances. 
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in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  states  adjoining  Germany,  will  be  slow  indeed 
if  Germany  with  her  great  resources  of  iron  and  coal  is  turned  into  a  poorhouse. 1 

It  had  been  fundamental  to  Morgenthau’s  arguments  that  Germany 
was  not  necessary  to  Europe.  The  balance  in  American  thinking,  which 
had  been  set  ever  since  the  Quebec  Conference  in  favour  of  a  tough  peace, 
was  henceforward  to  be  reversed.  This  was  the  combined  result  of  practical 
experience  and  Russian  obstinacy.  It  had  become  clear,  firstly,  that  a 
tough  peace  could  only  be  carried  through  by  measures  from  which 
American  opinion  revolted  and,  secondly,  that  even  if  bought  at  such  a 
price  Russian  co-operation  could  not  be  counted  on.  At  first  sight  the 
Stuttgart  speech  may  not  appear  to  go  much  beyond  the  Potsdam  Agree¬ 
ment.  But  it  insisted  that  the  Potsdam  Agreement  should  be  treated  as  a 
whole,  and  in  two  vital  points  (the  German  living  standard  and  reparations 
from  current  production)  it  removed  the  ambiguity  of  the  Potsdam 
wording  in  a  sense  which  the  Russians  were  not  ready  to  accept.  The 
speech  also  made  it  clear  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  an  American 
withdrawal  from  Europe;  as  long  as  the  occupation  lasted,  American 
forces  would  take  part  in  it.  The  economic  needs  of  conquered  Germany, 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  budget,  and  the  sight  of  victorious  Com¬ 
munism  had  proved  too  much  for  theories  inspired  by  the  animosities  of 
war.  The  British,  who  had  for  so  long  borne  the  brunt  of  opposing 
Russian  demands  in  the  interests  of  a  viable  Germany,  henceforward 
found  the  lead  taken  out  of  their  hands. 

Not  that  the  British  disagreed.  On  the  contrary,  Bevin  said  on  22 
October  that  the  Government  found  themselves  ‘in  almost  complete 
agreement  with  what  Mr.  Byrnes  said’,  and  in  particular  expressed  his 
satisfaction  that  ‘it  is  not  a  part  of  the  American  policy  to  deny  to  the 
Germans  the  possibility  of  improving  their  lot’.  He  echoed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  German  industry  to  Europe,  the  importance  of  carrying  out  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  as  a  whole,  and  went  on : 

We  have  ...  a  major  interest  in  seeing  that  Germany  does  not  become  a  per¬ 
manent  distressed  area  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  that  the  Germans  should 
have  a  proper  and  reasonable  standard  of  living.  If  this  distressed  area  is 
allowed  to  develop,  it  can  only  result  in  bringing  down  with  it  the  standard  of 
life  all  over  Europe  including  our  own  and  indeed  that  of  the  world.  Striking 
this  balance  [between  welfare  and  security]  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.2 

With  the  fusion  of  the  British  and  American  Zones,  the  essential  steps 
were  taken  for  rebuilding  the  West  German  economy.  The  ostensible 
purpose  of  the  fusion  was  to  pool  the  resources  of  the  two  Zones,  so  that 
each  could  contribute  to  the  needs  of  the  other.  Paradoxically,  this  was 

1  See  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  pp.  152-60;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1945- 
1946,  pp.  210  seqq.,  and  cf.  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly,  pp.  188-91. 

2  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  427,  coll.  1510-18. 
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really  of  secondary  importance  because  the  resources  which  were  needed 
were  not  at  that  stage  to  be  found  inside  Germany  at  all.  The  United 
States  Zone  certainly  produced  more  food  than  the  British,  but  it  still 
had  too  little  for  its  own  needs,  let  alone  a  surplus  to  meet  the  British 
Zone’s  deficiency.  Nor  was  fusing  the  Zones  of  itself  going  to  produce 
more  coal.  What  the  Fusion  Agreements  did  do  was  to  provide  machinery 
for  procuring  and  financing  the  essential  imports  of  foodstuffs  and 
materials.  Experience  had  shown  that,  although  the  lack  of  these  showed 
itself  most  acutely  in  the  British  Zone,  the  British  authorities  were  not  of 
themselves  able  either  to  obtain  enough  supplies  or  to  pay  for  them.  The 
reason  for  this  was  simple.  Almost  all  the  supplies  had  to  come  from  out¬ 
side  Europe,  mostly  from  America;  Britain  herself  was  desperately  short 
both  of  commodities  and  dollars.  West  Germany  could  not  be  started  up 
again  without  American  aid  and  America  was  not  prepared  to  provide 
aid  for  an  area  for  which  she  was  in  no  way  responsible.  And  whereas 
the  prospects  of  making  a  single  zone  viable  were  so  small  as  to  make 
investment  a  bad  risk,  ‘Bizonia’  was  a  unit  of  which,  as  experience  has 
shown,  something  worth  while  could  be  made.  The  visit  of  a  group  led 
by  ex-President  Hoover  in  the  late  summer  of  1946  did  much  to  prove  to 
the  authorities  in  America  how  essential  it  was  to  keep  up  food  shipments 
to  Germany. 

Fusion  did  not  end  the  burden  on  the  British  and  American  taxpayers. 
For  some  years  they  would  have  to  pour  in  money,  with  little  prospect 
that  they  would  ever  see  all  of  it  back.1  The  phenomenon  of  victors  paying 
for  vanquished  was  one  which  many  people  might  join  with  Dalton  in 
resenting,  and  one  which  stood  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  Russian  behaviour. 
It  could  only  be  justified  by  the  belief  that  any  smaller  expenditure  would 
go  on  for  longer  and  still  leave  Germany  ‘a  permanently  distressed  area 
in  the  centre  of  Europe’.  As  things  were,  fusion  was  introduced  too  late 
to  save  Germany  from  the  winter  troubles  of  1946-7.  But  when  that 
dark  hour  came,  hard  as  it  might  be  at  the  time  to  believe,  the  essential 
steps  towards  recovery  (with  the  exception  of  currency  reform)  had  been 
taken ;  nothing  more  was  needed  but  the  time  and  the  energy  for  carrying 
them  out.  The  Germans  were  accustomed  in  those  days  to  say  that  ‘total 
surrender  implies  total  responsibility’.  If  so,  the  Americans  and  British 
could  fairly  claim  that  that  responsibility  had  not  been  shirked. 

(e)  Russian  Relations  with  Bizonia 

At  Paris  in  July  1946  Byrnes  asked  Molotov  what  Russia  really  wanted 
in  Germany  and  was  told:  $10  milliard  in  reparations  and  a  share  in 

1  Strictly  speaking  the  money  was  lent,  not  given,  and  added  to  total  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  claims  against  Germany,  but  in  the  final  debt  settlement  these  claims  were,  of  course, 
scaled  down  drastically. 
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four-Power  control  of  the  Ruhr.1  If  this  was  asking  for  the  sky,  the  Stutt¬ 
gart  speech2  must  have  seemed  to  threaten  Russian  right  of  access  to  the 
ground  floor,  and  so  vigorous  was  the  campaign  of  abuse  which  it  evoked 
in  the  press  in  Russia  and  in  the  Russian  Zone  that  Clay  protested  in  the 
Co-ordinating  Committee.3  There  is  in  any  case  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
to  suggest  that  about  the  early  summer  of  1946  the  Russians  took  stock  of 
their  reparations  policy  and  decided  it  to  be  unsatisfactory.  To  remove 
plant  without  loss  of  essential  parts  was  hard;  to  re-erect  and  work  it 
effectively  with  the  labour  available  in  Russia  was  harder.  The  general 
approach  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a  Russian  major  who  asked  a 
German  engineer  how  many  men  and  how  much  time  would  be  needed 
to  dismantle  a  certain  installation.  When  told  that  it  would  take  200 
workers  four  days,  he  replied :  T  will  give  you  two  thousand  workers  and 
then  it  must  be  done  in  two  days.’4  To  remedy  the  lack  of  trained  per¬ 
sonnel,  many  German  prisoners  were  kept  in  Russia  instead  of  being  sent 
home5  and  a  number  of  German  technicians  were  ‘persuaded’  to  leave 
their  homes  and  families  in  the  Russian  Zone  for  work  in  Russia  (in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  any  reference  in  the  Potsdam  Agreement  to  the  taking 
of  reparations  in  labour).  But  this  ‘persuasion’  attracted  attention  and 
awkward  questions  from  General  Robertson  in  the  Co-ordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  during  November  1946,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  given  up,  at 
least  temporarily.  Increasing  attention  came  to  be  paid  to  the  prospects 
of  exploiting  the  Russian  Zone. 

This  change  of  line  may  plausibly  be  connected  with  the  increasing 
influence  of  Zhdanov  and  his  followers,  who  wanted  to  use  Eastern 
Germany  as  a  base  for  spreading  Communism  westwards.6  As  long  ago 
as  December  1945  a  number  of  factories  in  the  Zone  had  been  transferred 
to  Russian  ownership  instead  of  being  dismantled  and  were  made  to  send 
two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  their  output  to  Russia.7  Cotton,  wool,  flax, 
and  leather  are  said  to  have  been  imported  from  Russia  into  the  Zone 
during  1946  to  keep  factories  going.8  A  fortnight  after  Byrnes’s  Stuttgart 
speech  an  agreement  was  signed  by  which  grain  and  household  coal  from 
the  Russian  Zone  were  to  be  sent  to  West  Germany  in  exchange  for  iron 
and  steel;  a  similar  agreement  involving  Rm.  105  million  worth  of  goods 
was  made  with  Bizonia  early  in  1947.9  Molotov  in  Paris  in  July  had 

1  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly,  p.  194. 

2  See  above,  p.  141 . 

3  See  below,  p.  217. 

4  Lowenthal :  Mews  from  Soviet  Germany,  p.  1 86. 

5  See  below,  p.  164. 

6  See  above,  p.  43. 

7  See  below,  p.  160. 

8  Gordon  Schaffer:  Russian  Zone  (London,  Allen  &  Unwin,  1947),  p.  45. 

9  Rather  similar  arrangements  for  producing  textiles  were  made  in  October  1946  (see  CCG 
Report  for  that  month) . 
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expressed  readiness  to  consider  a  steel  output  of  10  million  tons  a  year  and 
had  admitted  that  the  peaceful  industries  of  Germany  must  receive  an 
opportunity  to  develop  on  a  wider  scale  (than  the  Level  of  Industry  Plan 
allowed),  provided  only  that  this  industrial  development  should  really 
be  needed  to  satisfy  the  peaceful  needs  of  the  German  people.1  In  October 
1946  Stalin  told  an  American  journalist  that  he  considered  that  the  per¬ 
mitted  level  of  industry  in  Germany  should  be  raised,  and  Sokolovsky 
told  the  Control  Council  that  he  would  consider  a  steel  capacity  of  1 1 
million  tons.  (These  may  have  been  in  part  propaganda  attempts  to  bid 
against  the  Western  Allies  for  German  approval,  but  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  an  economic  motive  behind  them  as  well.)  But  these  develop¬ 
ments  made  the  question  of  reparations  from  current  production  more 
important  for  the  Russians  than  ever.  They  also  became  increasingly 
interested  in  the  prospects  of  sharing  in  the  Ruhr’s  output  through  its 
internationalization. 

This  idea  had  a  long  history.  During  the  war  it  had  been  canvassed 
by  liberal  thinkers  in  Britain  and  America.  Roosevelt  had  proposed  at 
Tehran  that  the  Ruhr  should  be  placed  under  the  United  Nations,2  and 
this  had  been  included  both  in  the  Morgenthau  Plan  and  in  Stimson’s 
counter-blast.3  Stalin  had  made  a  similar  proposal  at  Moscow  in  October 
1944  to  Churchill  who  said  he  was  ‘not  opposed  to  this  line  of  thought’;4 
he  showed  sympathy  to  it  again  at  Yalta.5  The  French  all  along  pressed 
for  it  strongly.  Stalin  proposed  it  at  Potsdam,  but  by  this  time  the 
Americans  had  second  thoughts  and  it  was  dropped  as  part  of  the  com¬ 
promise  over  reparations.6  Bevin  at  that  time  was  attracted  by  the  idea, 
since  he  did  not  ‘believe  in  giving  a  warlike  race  like  Germany,  uncontrolled 
by  anybody  else,  another  arsenal  of  that  character’.7  On  21  February 
1946  he  said  that  his  mind  was  still  open  over  the  question;  his  instinct 
was  to  put  the  area  under  international  control  and  use  its  production  for 
the  common  good  of  Europe.8  But  gradually  the  practical  difficulties 
seem  to  have  asserted  themselves.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  population  of  the  Ruhr  was  clearly  going  to  remain  German. 
If  the  government  were  staffed  on  an  international  basis,  there  might  be 
continual  friction  with  the  population,  who  would  be  in  fact  denied  the 
right  to  govern  themselves.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  government 
were  German,  how  could  they  be  stopped  reuniting  with  the  rest  of 


1  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly,  p.  180. 

2  Churchill,  v.  354;  U.S.  edition,  v.  401. 

3  Stimson  and  Bundy:  On  Active  Service  in  Peace  and  War,  pp.  329-30. 

4  Churchill,  vi.  210;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  241. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  307  and  351  respectively. 

6  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  p.  625. 

7  26  October  1945,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  414,  col.  2386. 

8  Ibid.  vol.  419,  col.  1350. 
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Germany  if  they  desired  to  do  so,  as  they  well  might?  This  left  only  the 
idea  of  an  international  authority  to  manage  the  Ruhr  industries  in  a 
country  governed  by  Germans  as  part  of  Germany,  a  concept  pregnant 
with  difficulties,  especially  if  the  authority  were  run  on  the  principles  of 
the  Control  Council.1  On  22  October  1946  Bevin  announced  the  British 
Government’s  inability  to  accept  the  French  proposal  for  making  the 
Rhineland  and  Ruhr  independent  states,  though  he  thought  that  an 
arrangement  might  be  made  to  leave  an  Allied  force  in  those  areas  even 
after  the  rest  of  Germany  ceased  to  be  occupied.2  In  any  event  it  must 
have  become  increasingly  clear  to  the  Russians  that,  no  matter  what 
arrangement  was  made,  their  chances  of  participation  were  small. 

Doubtless  they  decided  that  they  had  been  deliberately  misled.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  when  the  Foreign  Ministers  met  in  Moscow  in  March  1947  to 
consider  Germany,  Molotov  repeated  his  demand  for  $10  milliard  in 
reparations  and  coupled  with  it  a  demand  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
Bizonal  Fusion  Agreements.  All  he  offered  in  return  was  a  promise  to 
reconsider  the  establishment  of  a  central  administration.  Presumably  he 
felt  that  the  British  and  Americans  were  so  unlikely  to  grant  anything 
Russia  really  wanted  that  he  would  lose  nothing  by  putting  his  price 
high.  The  Americans  might  possibly  have  been  ready  to  consider  allow¬ 
ing  a  certain  amount  of  reparations  to  come  from  current  production  in 
return  for  agreement  to  a  higher  level  of  industry;  they  were  not  ready 
to  barter  it  for  the  economic  unity  already  provided  for  by  the  Potsdam 
Agreement.3  The  Russians  were  getting  current  production  from  their 
Zone  in  any  case  and  never  appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
Level  of  Industry  Plan  in  deciding  what  plant  to  remove  and  what  to 
leave.  They  must  have  reckoned  that  any  extra  material  they  would  get 
out  of  renewed  reparations  deliveries  from  the  West  would  be  outweighed 
by  the  restrictions  likely  to  be  placed  on  their  freedom  in  their  own  Zone. 
The  Western  Allies,  for  their  part,  had  felt  themselves  forced  to  the 
expedient  of  building  up  Western  Germany  as  a  separate  entity  and  could 
only  afford  to  abandon  that  project  in  return  for  much  more  concrete 
guarantees  of  co-operation  than  the  Russians  were  prepared  to  offer. 
Accordingly  the  Moscow  Conference  ended  in  deadlock  and  when  the 
discussion  was  resumed  in  London  in  the  following  autumn  there  proved 
to  have  been  no  change  in  the  respective  attitudes.  By  that  time,  too,  the 

1  In  due  course  an  emasculated  form  of  this  last  version  took  concrete  shape  as  the  Inter¬ 
national  Authority  for  the  Ruhr,  and  was  in  turn  superseded  by  the  High  Authority  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  427,  col.  1517. 

3  ‘The  Potsdam  Agreement  for  economic  unity  was  not  conditioned  on  the  acceptance  of  re¬ 
parations  from  current  production.  The  United  States  categorically  rejects  the  imposition  of 
such  a  condition.  It  looks  very  much  to  us  as  though  the  Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  sell  the  same 
horse  twice’:  General  Marshall,  as  Secretary  of  State,  at  Moscow,  31  March  1947  (see  Documents 
on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1946-1947,  p.  58). 
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Russians  had  taken  the  fateful  step  of  refusing  to  co-operate  in  the 
Marshall  Plan. 

The  Control  Council  continued  to  meet  until  March  1948.  From  time 
to  time  it  was  able  to  agree  on  individual  measures,  particularly  when 
these  were  of  a  negative  anti-Nazi  character.1  Its  last  major  work  was  the 
preparation  of  a  report  for  the  Moscow  Conference,  and  even  that  was 
largely  a  statement  of  differences.  There  was  no  progress  towards  agree¬ 
ment  on  principles  and,  among  particular  projects,  it  proved  impossible 
to  settle  on  a  common  plan  for  currency  reform.  Here  the  main  stumbling- 
block  was  the  apparently  simple  question  of  control  over  the  issue  of  the 
new  currency;  after  their  experience  over  the  printing  of  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  mark  notes,2  the  Americans  were  not  prepared  to  let  the  plates 
pass  into  the  unchecked  control  of  the  Russians,  who  in  their  turn  were 
not  ready  to  allow  an  independent  authority  to  function  unchecked  in 
their  Zone.  The  obstacle  to  progress  was  not  just  lack  of  trust  between 
allies  but  the  whole  question  of  central  institutions  for  Germany,  since 
some  sort  of  central  bank  of  issue  was  an  almost  indispensable  prelude  to 
reform,  and  such  a  bank  could  scarcely  function  as  long  as  Germany 
remained  divided  into  two  or  more  independent  sections  pursuing  diver¬ 
gent  economic  policies.  And  while  the  Russians  saw  monetary  reform 
as  a  mechanism  for  social  readjustment,  the  Western  Allies  looked  on  it 
as  a  way  to  restore  pre-war  stability.  As  conditions  improved  in  the  West, 
this  failure  by  the  Council  became  more  serious.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
currency  reform  became  more  indispensable  if  the  improvement  was  to 
continue;  on  the  other,  it  was  clear  that  independent  action  would  widen 
the  breach  between  the  two  halves  of  Germany.  Refusal  to  move  in  one 
direction  made  movement  in  the  other  more  and  more  inevitable. 

(/)  ‘The  Great  Freeze’ 

During  the  war  the  Nazi  Government  had  greatly  increased  the  public 
debt  and  note  circulation3  but,  by  rigidly  enforcing  price  and  wage  stops, 
had  checked  the  inflation  which  these  increases  would  naturally  have 
provoked  (in  the  absence  of  any  corresponding  rise  in  production).  The 
result  was  that  money  retained  its  nominal  value  but  lost  its  usual  purpose. 
The  occupation  authorities  brought  with  them  from  their  own  countries 
the  belief  that  price  inflation  was  an  evil  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 
Accordingly,  they  faithfully  maintained  the  Nazi  policy  of  price  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  though  the  authority  available  to  them  for  enforcing  it  was  for 
various  reasons  reduced.  They  abandoned,  however,  the  elaborate  pool¬ 
ing  and  subsidy  arrangements  which  had  in  all  countries,  including 

1  For  a  list  of  its  decisions  in  1946,  some  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  later  chapters,  see  Clay, 
p.  132. 

2  See  above,  p.  77. 


3  See  above,  p.  9. 
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Britain,  been  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  stabilization.1  The  note 
circulation  was  further  increased,  especially  by  the  Russians,  through 
the  printing  of  occupation  marks.  Heavy  increases  in  taxation  were 
agreed  on  by  the  Control  Council  in  May  1946  to  drain  off  some  of  the 
surplus  currency,  but,  while  these  created  fresh  deficits,  they  did  not 
cancel  those  created  already.  Industrial  efficiency  and  productivity 
declined  sharply  in  the  conditions  of  1945-6,  so  that  costs  per  unit  rose. 
Yet  selling  prices  were  subject  to  similar  stops  as  other  prices.  The  result 
was  that,  if  price  control  had  been  made  effective,  firms  would  have  been 
threatened  with  bankruptcy.  What  happened  instead  was  that  a  dual¬ 
price  system  evolved,  with  an  official  and  a  black-market  price — or  more 
frequently,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  production  withheld  from 
the  market  and  disposed  of  in  barter  transactions,  or  kept  until  such  time 
as  it  could  fetch  a  reasonable  return.  ‘A  German  exceptionally  well 
placed  to  give  a  judgment  estimates  that  30  per  cent,  of  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  outside  the  heavy  industries  is  now  not  disclosed  on  the  returns  made 
to  the  Control  Commission.’2 

The  truth  was  that,  since  early  in  the  Nazi  regime,  the  authorities  in 
Germany  (including  the  occupying  Powers)  had  been  trying  to  operate  a 
system  in  which  the  movement  of  economic  resources  was  primarily 
dependent  on  bureaucratic  order  rather  than  on  financial  attraction. 
They  succeeded  to  the  extent  that  money  became  useless.  What  had  not 
been  foreseen  was  that  bureaucratic  orders  would  also  lose  their  validity. 
When  that  happened,  the  whole  of  economic  life  threatened  to  break 
down,  since  a  modern  industrial  society  cannot  function  by  barter.  It 
gradually  became  clear  to  everybody  that  money  must  somehow  be  made 
to  serve  its  proper  purpose  once  again — but  the  mere  realization  that  a 
currency  reform  was  inevitable  of  course  made  everyone  less  inclined  than 
ever  to  hold  cash.3 

One  immediate  consequence  was  that  it  became  impossible  to  extract 
proper  deliveries  from  the  farmers  after  the  1946  harvest.  If  they  handed 
supplies  over  to  the  authorities,  they  only  received  worthless  currency  in 
return.  Better  to  keep  them  on  the  farms,  barter  them  to  townsfolk  in 
return  for  ‘portable  property’,  feed  them  to  stock  (and  so  evade  the 
slaughtering  regulations  which  were  bitterly  resented),  or  hoard  them  until 
money  became  worth  having  instead.  In  these  circumstances,  inspections 
and  other  checks  could  only  set  limits  to  evasion,  not  prevent  it.  By  the 
end  of  March  1947  only  89  per  cent,  of  the  proper  quantities  of  wheat  and 
rye  had  been  delivered  in  the  United  States  Zone,  only  72  per  cent,  of 
barley,  and  only  52  per  cent,  of  oats.4  More  than  450  cases  of  cattle  being 

1  The  Times,  20  November  1946.  2  Ibid. 

3  If  currency  reform  had  come  earlier,  it  would  have  been  unlikely  to  prove  so  effective.  It 
owed  its  striking  success  to  the  other  measures  which  had  already  been  taken. 

4  U.S.  Zone  Report,  March  1947.  See  also  above,  p.  139. 
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slaughtered  for  the  black  market  were  reported  in  the  British  Zone  in 
October  1946  and  over  400  cases  of  illegal  distilling  from  potatoes  and 
sugar  beet.  In  Hamburg  the  black  market  became  almost  as  important 
as  legitimate  business.  Ration  cards  and  coupons  were  obtained  from  food 
offices  by  bribery  or  theft  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.1 

This  came  on  top  of  difficulties  over  imports.  In  spite  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  in  Washington  in  May  1946, 2  deliveries  of  foodstuffs  to 
Germany  remained  unsatisfactory  all  through  that  summer.  To  the 
problem  of  procuring  the  necessary  quantities  amid  world  shortage  were 
added  the  delays  caused  by  a  United  States  shipping  strike.  The  supplies 
agreed  on  in  May  should  all  have  arrived  by  September;  two  months 
later  they  still  had  not  done  so.3  In  the  circumstances  it  was  a  bold,  if 
well-intentioned,  act  to  restore  the  ration  level  for  the  normal  consumer 
to  1,550  calories  on  14  October  and  hardly  surprising  that,  from  the  start, 
great  difficulty  was  found  in  honouring  it.  In  North  Rhine-Westphalia, 
the  amount  of  bread  officially  available  at  the  end  of  October  was  only 
8,500  grammes  instead  of  10,000,  and  no  cereals,  and  there  was  said  to 
be  a  50  per  cent,  deficiency  from  even  that  level  in  Diisseldorf,  only  slightly 
less  in  Essen  and  Mulheim,  while  a  report  from  Wuppertal  claimed  that 
there  had  been  no  bread  at  all  there  for  ten  days.4 

The  other  great  problem  was  coal,  too  little  of  which  was  produced 
and  too  high  a  proportion  exported.  The  labour  force  in  the  Ruhr  was 
short,  and  the  average  age  of  miners  was  forty-three;  of  green  labour 
directed  into  the  pits,  50  to  60  per  cent,  deserted.5  Although  the  miners 
received  extra  rations  for  themselves,  they  got  nothing  for  their  families 
and  the  need  to  take  time  off  for  foraging  did  much  to  explain  a  30  per 
cent,  rate  of  absenteeism.6  Moreover,  their  wages  were  too  low  when 
allowance  was  made  for  the  amount  which  had  to  be  spent  on  the  black 
market  in  buying  foods  like  potatoes,  bread,  and  flour  at  five  to  ten  times 
the  controlled  prices.7  Output  in  September  1946  remained  at  the  level 
of  December  1945,  while  stocks  of  5  million  tons  had  been  used  up.  A 
vicious  circle  was  set  up  whereby  lack  of  coal  prevented  the  steel  industry 
from  producing  enough  for  the  mines  to  receive  the  supplies  needed  for 
essential  repairs.  And  whereas  in  the  autumn  of  1946  output  was  running 
at  about  5  million  tons  a  month,  against  basic  minimum  needs  of  the 
Western  Zones  set  at  4-2  million  tons,  exports  had  been  amounting  to 
between  1-13  and  1-74  million  tons.8 

1  The  Times,  23  November  1946.  2  See  above,  p.  132. 

3  J.  B.  Hynd  in  the  House  of  Commons,  11  December  1946  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  431, 
Written  Answers,  col.  223). 

4  Gollancz:  In  Darkest  Germany,  pp.  29,  33.  The  ration  scale  in  the  French  Zone  at  this  time 
was  1,286  calories  (CCG  Report,  October  1946). 

5  J.  B.  Hynd,  29  July  1946  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  426,  col.  631). 

6  The  Economist,  14  September  1946.  7  Ibid.  2  November  1946. 

8  Ibid.  14  September  1946. 
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It  was  not  easy  to  persuade  the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
which  were  all  short  of  coal  and  had  no  reason  to  love  Germany,  that 
they  would  gain  if  they  allowed  more  coal  to  remain  in  Germany  with  the 
prospect  of  getting  instead  goods  produced  in  German  factories.  Nor  was 
it  in  Germany’s  long-term  interests  to  cut  off  supplies  altogether  from 
regular  customers.1  Until  September  1946  coal  allocations,  including 
exports,  were  made  by  the  Control  Council,  but  in  that  month  the  Russians 
announced  that  they  would  only  make  available  what  their  Zone  Com¬ 
mander  considered  surplus  to  his  needs,  whereupon  the  British  finally 
withdrew  their  supplies  from  the  pool.  In  practice,  however,  British 
Zone  output  continued  to  be  allocated  in  consultation  with  the  Americans 
and  French.  In  October  it  was  agreed  that  exports  should  be  cut  by 
100,000  tons  during  that  month  and  then  brought  down  to  550,000  tons 
a  month  between  December  and  March.  In  April  1947  agreement  was 
finally  reached  on  a  sliding  scale  by  which  the  Western  Zones  would  be 
assured  of  a  reasonable  minimum  but  exports  would  automatically  rise 
as  production  did. 

In  October  1946  the  Control  Council  agreed  that  miners’  wages  might 
be  raised  by  20  per  cent,  and  in  the  following  month  the  British  set  up  a 
special  Coal  Production  Committee,  with  representatives  of  all  the  Divi¬ 
sions  concerned,  to  execute  a  decision  to  use  all  available  means  of  raising 
output  and  to  apply  every  conceivable  type  of  incentive.2  Scarce  supplies, 
in  particular  of  housing,  food,  and  consumer  goods,  were  reserved  for  the 
colliery  areas  and  put  on  sale  at  controlled  prices  so  as  to  ensure  that  the 
miners  had  something  to  buy  with  their  wages.  Mining,  in  fact,  became 
the  most  privileged  occupation  in  the  Zone.  This  did  the  trick;  early  in 
December  200,000  tons  a  day  was  reached  for  the  first  time  since  the 
war,  and  by  January  1947  the  figure  was  208, 000. 3 

The  supply  difficulties  over  food  and  coal  meant,  however,  that  West 
Germany  entered  the  winter  of  1946-7  without  stocks  of  either  com¬ 
modity  having  been  built  up  or  distributed.  As  soon  as  foodstuffs  arrived 

1  For  certain  processes  Rhineland  coal  is  essential  to  the  steel  industries  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Luxembourg,  since  it  has  qualities  lacking  in  their  domestic  output  (Piettre,  p.  12). 

2  Weir:  Civilian  Assignment,  pp.  134-6. 

3  Hard-coal  production  seems  to  have  picked  up  more  quickly  in  the  Russian  Zone,  where  the 
official  figure  for  output  in  1946  was  90  per  cent,  of  1936  as  against  45  per  cent,  in  the  British 
Zone.  The  relationship  in  other  industries,  e.g.  aluminium,  textile  yarns,  and  footwear,  seems  to 
have  been  similar.  As  early  as  March  1946  the  following  rationing  position  is  said  to  have  existed: 


British  Zone 

Russian  Zone 

Normal  consumer  ........ 

Miner  .......... 

(calo 

1,025 

2,495 

ries) 

1,100 

3,023 

The  Russians,  of  course,  employed  more  questionable  methods  of  raising  production  (Nettl,  pp. 
162-5,  182). 
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anywhere,  they  had  to  be  issued ;  if  they  did  not  arrive,  the  ration  could 
not  be  met.  Much  the  same  was  true  of  coal.  This  was  asking  for  trouble 
in  a  country  where  so  much  transport  is  always  water-borne.  The  railways 
were  already  carrying  as  much  as  the  available  locomotives  and  trucks 
could  manage;  road  transport  was  similarly  limited  for  lack  of  tyres 
and  spare  parts.  Once  the  waterways  froze,  there  was  no  chance  of 
diverting  the  loads  carried  on  them  to  other  channels.  Supplies  could  not 
be  distributed,  rations  would  run  out,  gas  and  electricity  plants  would  be 
without  coal,  railways  and  lorries  would  be  immobilized  for  lack  of  fuel. 
Germany  was  in  no  physical  condition  to  stand  a  hard  winter.  And  the 
psychological  preparedness  was  not  much  better.  After  V-E  day  a  great 
deal  had  been  said  about  the  approaching  ‘Battle  of  the  Winter’.  People 
braced  themselves  to  meet  privation  and,  as  a  result,  the  abnormally 
mild  winter  of  1945-6  passed  off  without  undue  trouble  or  complaint. 
But  it  was  too  easily  assumed  that  thereafter  things  would  get  easier, 
whereas  in  fact  the  second  winter  proved  harder  in  every  way  than  the 
first. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  British  authorities  in  London  or  in  Germany 
were  altogether  fortunate  in  the  attitude  which  they  adopted  in  these 
circumstances.  Fundamentally  their  policy  had  been  perfectly  sound.1 
They  might  perhaps  have  put  more  pressure  on  the  Americans  to  speed 
the  dispatch  of  foodstuffs  and  on  the  other  Allies  to  reduce  their  demands 
for  German  coal.  They  might  have  been  quicker  in  giving  coal  produc¬ 
tion  overriding  priority.2  But  none  of  these  things  were  straightforward 
to  do,  and  steps  had  been  taken  towards  all  of  them.  Again,  they  repeatedly 
denied  being  satisfied  with  the  situation  in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
reactions  too  often  took  the  form  of  assurances  that  everything  possible 
was  being  and  would  be  done  to  meet  it.  Some  of  the  statements  about 
rationing  were  unwittingly  optimistic;  one  difficulty  was  that  paper 
figures  were  often  relied  on  which  did  not  correspond  with  the  facts 
at  the  lowest  level— the  level  that  mattered.  Those  in  charge,  how¬ 
ever,  would  seem  to  have  decided  that,  as  there  was  little  they  could 
by  then  do  to  improve  matters,  their  best  course  was  to  try  and  increase 
confidence.  Unfortunately  the  result  often  looked  like  complacency. 

The  winter  of  1946-7  was  severe  in  Britain  also,  but  in  Germany  the 
cold  weather  started  in  mid-December  and  went  on  till  late  March.  As 
regards  food,  the  repercussions  were  not  really  overcome  until  the  1947 
harvest.  As  late  as  May  the  amount  distributed  in  Wuppertal  was  said 
to  provide  only  650  calories  a  day,  while  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 

1  Once  granted  that  the  desire  to  maintain  Allied  solidarity  had  led  them  to  accept  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  and  the  Level  of  Industry  Plan. 

2  Practically  the  same  system  as  that  adopted  for  miners’  points  in  January  1947  is  said  to  have 
been  put  forward  in  April  1946  by  the  German  Economic  Administration  for  the  British  Zone 
(Friedmann:  Allied  Military  Government  of  Germany,  p.  197). 
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guarantee  more  than  850  calories.  The  average  distribution  in  the 
American  Zone  was  then  1,040  calories.1  At  the  same  time  General  Clay 
announced  that  shipments  from  America  were  130,000  tons  behind 
schedule  and  German  collections  200,000  tons  short  of  estimates.  Public 
morale  broke  down  still  further.  Pilfering  of  coal  trains  became  so  wide¬ 
spread  as  to  make  it  harder  than  ever  to  keep  public  utilities  supplied. 
Black  marketing  and  traffic  in  ration  cards  became  almost  universal.  The 
position  of  German  civilians  without  adequate  food  or  any  domestic  fuel 
(it  having  been  necessary  to  cancel  the  proposed  allocation)  was  hard. 
Fortunately,  the  shortage  was  not  so  prolonged  as  to  leave  any  lasting 
physical  effects  (except  perhaps  for  housewives  and  people  living  alone), 
but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bitterness.  The  prestige  of  the  occupying 
Powers  and  of  democracy  sank  to  a  low  ebb,  which  was  all  the  more 
unfortunate  in  view  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  British  and  American 
publics  to  prevent  the  situation  becoming  even  worse.  Except  for  currency 
reform  (for  which  the  time  was  not  fully  ripe),  the  essential  remedies  were 
already  in  hand;  the  real  pity  was  that  they  could  not  have  been  brought 
to  bear  sooner.  The  main  structure  of  the  German  economy  was  sound 
and  the  amount  of  industrial  equipment  still  intact  was  adequate  for 
peace-time  purposes,  although  one  result  of  the  events  of  the  winter  was 
to  obscure  this  fact  and  create  an  exaggerated  impression  of  German 
weakness.  What  was,  however,  daily  becoming  clearer  was  that  German 
recovery  must  be  put  into  German  hands.  Though  the  Allies  had  an 
essential  contribution  to  make,  there  were  strict  limits  to  what  could  be 
achieved  under  their  control.  No  other  incentive  could  replace  for  the 
Germans  the  sense  of  having  their  fate  in  their  own  hands.  Depriving 
them  of  that  sense  for  the  sake  of  security  was  a  luxury  which  the  British 
could  not  and  the  Americans  no  longer  wished  to  afford. 

(x)  The  Control  of  Property 

The  way  in  which  property  is  distributed  is  a  major  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  character  of  any  society  and  there  were  few  spheres  in  Germany 
where  the  policy  of  the  Allies  was  of  greater  potential  importance.  There 
was  a  widely-held  view  that  German  militarism  and  Nazism  owed  much 
to  the  influence  in  German  affairs  of  the  Junkers  of  Prussia  and  the 
industrialists  of  the  Ruhr  and  Rhineland.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  process  of  rooting  out  those  two  evil  qualities  would  concentrate 
on  depriving  the  two  groups  of  the  material  basis  for  that  influence. 
Yet  the  only  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  Potsdam  Protocol  was  the 
passage  (paragraph  12  of  the  Economic  Principles)  which  called  for  the 
decentralization  of  the  German  economy  to  eliminate  ‘the  present  excessive 

1  U.S.  Zone  Report ,  May  1947. 
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concentration  of  economic  power’.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent 
discrepancy  is,  of  course,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Potsdam  Agree¬ 
ment  was  based  on  an  American  draft  and  that  the  Americans  were  the 
occupying  Power  least  interested  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
French)  in  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  preferring  instead  to  break  up  cartels 
and  stimulate  competition.  The  Russians,  of  course,  had  clear-cut  ideas 
which  they  did  not  bother  to  co-ordinate  with  their  Western  allies;  the 
British,  under  a  Socialist  Government,  also  had  ideas  but  were  uncertain 
how  far  to  take  them.  In  this  field  the  history  of  the  occupation  is  the 
story  of  how  the  Russians  put  their  ideas  into  practice  and  thus,  for  better 
or  worse,  brought  about  a  permanent  change  in  the  character  of  German 
society  east  of  the  Elbe.  The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  contented  them¬ 
selves  at  first  with  a  few  measures  of  principle,  and  did  not  effect  any 
permanent  transfer  of  property.  Consequently,  as  the  practical  difficulties 
besetting  the  policy  became  more  apparent,  as  German  support  waned 
and  American  influence  increased,  the  steps  taken  could  be  reversed 
without  there  being  any  new  owners  to  dispossess.  Such  action  as  has 
been  taken  in  the  West  owes  its  inspiration  almost  wholly  to  America. 

( a )  Land 

The  general  character  of  the  land  reform  in  the  Russian  Zone  has 
already  been  described.1  As  a  result  of  it,  the  great  proportion  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land  came  to  be  held  in  units  of  between  twelve  and  fifty  acres.2 
The  effect  was  to  create  a  new  class  of  peasant  farmer,  a  class  which  is  as 
a  rule  anything  but  revolutionary  in  outlook.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  land 
made  available  seems  to  have  been  given  to  communal  bodies  as  public 
property  or  to  party  or  research  institutions,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  certain  amount  of  the  same  land  had  so  belonged  previously; 
communal  ownership  was  by  no  means  unknown  in  Germany.  The  new 
owners  were  not,  however,  left  to  till  the  soil  as  they  might  choose;  an 
elaborate  organization  was  built  up  for  planning  production  and  each 
holder  was  given  quotas  which  he  was  required  to  reach  and  deliver. 
Implements  were  appropriated  on  a  large  scale  by  farm  co-operatives 
and  allocated  as  need  demanded;  this  was  obviously  a  way  of  penalizing 
the  recalcitrant.  But,  during  the  period  covered  by  this  volume,  no  further 
steps  of  any  importance  were  taken  towards  communalization  of  land. 

To  estimate  the  effect  of  these  changes  on  output  is  difficult,  since  other 
adverse  factors  were  also  at  work,  such  as  lack  of  fertilizers,  shortages  of 
machinery  and  labour,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  over-production 
during  the  war.  But  these  factors  were  fairly  uniform  throughout  Germany, 
whereas  the  discrepancy  in  the  falls  in  output  between  East  and  West  was 

1  See  above,  pp.  72-74. 

1  Nettl,  pp.  170-83. 
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marked.1  It  is  a  commonplace  of  agricultural  economics  that  small 
holdings  are  less  efficient  than  large  (except  perhaps  for  certain  specialized 
products),  while  a  redistribution  of  land  on  the  scale  that  occurred  was 
bound  to  check  output  during  the  first  year  or  so.  This  was  one  of  the 
points  on  which  criticism  of  the  measure  focused,  both  in  Germany  and 
the  West.  Indeed,  it  was  hardly  the  happiest  moment  at  which  to  reduce 
food  production  deliberately.  But  the  Russians,  believers  in  first  things 
first,  put  what  they  considered  a  social  gain  in  front  of  considerations  of 
material  well-being.  If,  for  the  next  two  years,  rations  in  the  Russian  Zone 
are  said  to  have  remained  higher  than  they  were  in  the  West2  the  surplus 
which  that  Zone  would  usually  have  had  available  for  sending  to  the 
West  was  non-existent. 

In  the  Western  Zones  the  case  for  land  reform  was  far  less  urgent,  since 
the  large  estates  were  few  by  comparison.  All  three  occupying  Powers, 
however,  declared  their  support  for  the  principle,  though  promising  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  evicted  owners.  In  the  British  Zone  the  big  farms  were 
all  run  as  units  and  could  not  be  broken  up  without  an  immediate  fall 
in  production.  Discussions  went  on  until  September  1947  when  a  draft 
ordinance  was  published  providing  for  the  surrender  of  all  holdings  above 
375  acres  (as  against  250  acres  in  Eastern  Germany).3  The  implementation 
of  the  measure  was  left  to  the  Germans  and  progress  was  slow.4  Similarly, 
in  the  United  States  Zone,  Laws  for  the  Procurement  of  Settlement  Land 
and  Land  Reform  were  only  passed  by  the  various  Land  Governments 
under  heavy  American  pressure.  Levies  were  to  be  raised  on  all  holdings 
above  250  acres  according  to  a  sliding  scale,  which  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  by  50  per  cent,  an  estate  of  750  acres.  But  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  land  which  was  the  essential  preliminary  to  the  scheme  was  evaded 
in  Bavaria  till  well  on  in  1947  and,  although  the  Bavarian  Constitution 
provided  for  the  expropriation  of  agricultural  and  forest  land  ‘for  urgent 
purposes  of  common  welfare’,  demands  from  the  Americans  failed  to 
produce  any  cases  of  this  kind.  The  situation  in  Wurttemberg-Baden  was 
similar.  The  Constitution  of  Greater  Hesse  authorized  the  expropriation 
of  large  landed  estates  which  historically  had  been  ‘centres  of  political 
abuse  and  militaristic  power’,  but  little  advantage  was  taken  of  the  clause. 


1  Percentage  fall  between  1938  and  1946: 


Crop 

Russian  Zone 

Western  fortes 

Bread  grains  ......... 

38 

22 

Fodder  grains  ......... 

40 

27 

Potatoes  .......... 

34 

28 

Sugar  beet  ......... 

30 

24 

(Nettl,  p.  178.) 

2  Ibid.  p.  183. 

3  See  Documents  on  Germany ,  1945-54,  PP-  245-7. 

4  Piettre,  pp.  346-7. 
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Much  the  same  seems  to  have  been  true  in  the  French  Zone;  when  the 
Constitution  of  Rhine-Palatinate  was  framed  in  1948,  it  had  a  clause 
providing  for  land  reform  but  requiring  the  expert  approval  of  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  expropriation  of  big 
estates.  The  Constitution  of  Baden  virtually  disregarded  the  matter. 
Nobody  could  say  that,  in  their  handling  of  the  subject,  the  occupying 
Powers  were  obstructing  German  wishes.1  Had  it  not  been  for  Allied 
pressure,  the  German  authorities  would  have  done  nothing  at  all,  and 
there  was  little  sign  of  land-hungry  peasants  pressing  their  demands 
vainly  on  their  fellow  countrymen.  The  principal  stimulus  on  the  German 
side  came  from  the  refugees  and  the  Socialists. 

(b)  Industrial  Property 

The  property  of  the  big  industrial  monopolies  in  Western  Germany 
was  confiscated  under  SHAEF  law  no.  52.  In  the  autumn  of  1945  the 
Control  Council  took  over  all  the  property  of  I.  G.  Farben,  the  great 
German  chemical  and  dyestuffs  combine,  which  had  169  factories  in 
Western  Germany.2  On  16  November  the  firm  of  Krupps  with  all  its 
subsidiaries  was  similarly  treated  and  on  22  December  it  was  announced 
that  all  colliery  owners  in  the  British  Zone  were  to  be  dispossessed  without 
compensation  in  favour  of  the  British  occupation  authorities,  ‘acting  as 
trustees  for  the  German  people’.  ‘These  industries  will  never  be  returned 
to  their  former  owners.’  With  the  steel  industry,  action  was  slower  in 
coming  but  similar  when  it  came;  a  proclamation  transferring  ownership 
to  the  Military  Governor,  as  trustee,  was  issued  on  20  August  1946.  The 
objects  of  this  move  were  described  as  reducing  capacity  to  peaceful 
needs,  breaking  up  the  concentration  of  economic  power,  and  preparing 
the  reorganization  of  the  industry.  In  his  speech  of  22  October  1946 
referred  to  earlier3  Bevin  said: 

[The  Ruhr  industries]  were  previously  in  the  hands  of  magnates  who  were 
closely  allied  to  the  German  military  machine,  who  financed  Hitler,  and  who 
in  two  wars  were  part  and  parcel  of  Germany’s  aggressive  policy.  We  have  no 
desire  to  see  these  gentlemen  or  their  like  return  to  a  position  which  they  have 
abused  with  such  tragic  results.  Our  intention  is  that  these  industries  should 
be  owned  and  controlled  in  future  by  the  public.  .  .  .  The  case  for  the  public 
ownership  of  those  heavy  industries  was  never  stronger  than  it  is  in  Germany 
to-day.4 

1  By  1950  172,000  acres  had  been  registered  for  redistribution  in  the  United  States  Zone,  of 
which  only  55,000  acres  had  been  allocated  (Piettre,  p.  346). 

2  Ibid.  p.  155.  The  decision  was  made  on  12  October;  the  law  effecting  it  was  signed  on  30 
November  1945  (see  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  PP-  91-92). 

3  See  above,  p.  142. 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  427,  coll.  1515-16. 
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In  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  however,  all  these  steps  were  necessarily 
rather  academic.  What  counted  in  the  Germany  of  1945-7  was  not 
ownership  so  much  as  control,  and  of  course  control  of  these  key  industries, 
along  with  control  of  the  raw  materials  on  which  they  depended,  rested 
in  Allied  hands.  The  assets  of  I.  G.  Farben  in  the  United  States  Zone  had 
been  seized  by  the  Americans  in  July  1945. 1  The  British  did  not  wait 
until  the  announcement  of  22  December  1945  before  establishing  the 
North  German  Coal  Control  at  Essen;  it  had  been  developing  ever  since 
the  first  occupation  of  the  area  in  the  previous  April.  Nor  could  there  be 
any  question  of  distributing  profits  at  a  time  when  it  was  an  achievement 
for  an  industrial  concern  to  function  at  all.  Many  of  the  previous  owners 
were  in  prison  awaiting  trial  on  war  crimes  charges.  This  may  have 
created  an  impression  in  Allied  circles  that  more  had  been  changed  than 
was  in  fact  the  case.  Had  it  been  possible  forthwith  to  set  up  German 
coal  and  steel  boards  and  give  them  real  power,  bodies  would  have  been 
brought  into  existence  which  might  have  made  it  harder  at  a  later  date 
to  hand  the  industries  back  to  the  former  owners.  But  the  view  was  taken 
that  such  boards  needed  to  be  responsible  to  some  representative  elected 
body,  and  the  importance  of  the  industries  to  Western  Germany  was  felt 
to  be  such  that  that  body  needed  to  represent  more  than  a  single  Land. 
Yet  at  this  stage  there  were  no  such  bodies  in  existence  in  Germany  above 
Land  level — indeed,  in  the  British  Zone  elections  for  the  Land  legislatures 
were  not  held  till  April  1947.2  In  any  event  it  was  far  from  clear  that,  if 
the  decision  were  left  to  the  Germans,  they  would  favour  nationalization. 
Even  the  trade  unions  were  not  systematically  opposed  to  cartels  and 
trusts,  while  the  rule  of  the  big  industrialists  had  been  for  the  most  part 
paternal  and  not  unpopular.  It  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Social 
Democrats,  who  favoured  nationalization,  would  be  able  to  win  a  majority 
in  West  Germany  taken  as  a  whole.  To  nationalize  the  industries  in  one 
Zone  alone  was  hardly  practical  and  certainly  out  of  line  with  the  Potsdam 
pledge  to  apply  common  economic  policies.  (The  Americans  used  this 
argument  to  veto  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  Greater  Hesse  which 
called  for  the  public  ownership  of  industry.)  And  even  before  the  steel 
industry  had  been  proclaimed  public  property,  British  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  fusion  gave  the  Americans  a  direct  voice  in  deciding  what  was 
to  be  done.  Now  the  Americans  put  their  faith  in  decartellization,  not 
nationalization. 

There  thus  emerged  in  Western  Germany  a  clash  of  policies  over  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  problems  of  the  occupation.  Did  the  fault 
causing  German  industry  to  support  nationalist  expansion  result  from 
excessive  size  and  concentration  of  power  or  did  it  result  from  private 

1  Clay,  p.  327. 

2  See  below,  p.  210. 
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ownership?  On  one  side  it  could  be  argued  that  the  forces  working  for 
chauvinism  would  exert  their  influence  on  Ministers  for  Nationalized 
Industries  just  as  much  as  on  ‘Ruhr  barons’,  so  that  a  shift  in  ownership 
would  not  alter  the  repercussions  on  external  policy.  On  the  other,  it 
could  be  suggested  that  size  conduced  to  efficiency  and  that  a  tendency 
to  form  large  concentrations  of  power  resulted  from  the  pressure  of  basic 
economic  forces,  so  that  Canute-like  attempts  to  prevent  it  were  bound  to 
fail.  Where  there  is  an  urge  towards  cartellization,  and  no  strong  in¬ 
hibitions  against  it,  its  prevention  by  legislation  is  no  easy  matter.  And 
both  philosophies  raised  the  more  fundamental  question  how  far  either 
could  be  forced  on  the  Germans  against  the  latter’s  will,  once  it  was 
accepted  that  giving  them  back  responsibility  was  a  prerequisite  of 
recovery.  Was  anything  to  be  gained  by  transforming  the  economic 
organization  if  no  accompanying  change  could  be  wrought  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  operating  it? 

As  to  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  Ruhr,  however,  there  could  be 
no  argument.  The  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke,  the  successor  of  the  Stinnes 
empire,  controlled  47-2  per  cent,  of  total  steel  capacity  and  owned  nearly 
20  per  cent,  of  the  collieries.1  Another  11  per  cent,  of  steel  capacity  and 
8  per  cent,  of  collieries  belonged  to  Krupps,  while  the  figures  for  the 
Hoesch  group  were  7-5  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent.  In  1938  six  groups 
produced  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  steel  in  the  Ruhr;2  55  per  cent,  of  the 
Ruhr  mines  were  directly  connected  with  steel  firms.3  Coal  prices  could 
thus  be  kept  at  a  low  level,  at  some  expense  to  miners’  wages,  and  the 
consequent  losses  recouped  by  the  profits  made  on  cheaply  produced 
steel. 

The  British  authorities  were  not  rigidly  opposed  to  all  ideas  of  de¬ 
centralization;  indeed,  as  conscientious  signatories  of  the  Potsdam  Agree¬ 
ment,  they  hardly  could  be.  But,  whereas  the  original  American  proposals 
would  have  defined  excessive  concentration  of  power  as  the  employment 
of  over  3,000  workers,  the  possession  of  over  20  per  cent,  productive 
capacity  in  any  field,  or  an  annual  turnover  exceeding  Rm.  25  million, 
the  British  began  with  the  employment  of  over  100,000  workers  as  their 
definition.  Moreover,  the  Americans  wanted  to  make  decartellization 
obligatory  unless  special  exemption  was  obtained  from  the  Military 
Governor,  whom  the  British  would  have  required  to  decide  that  any 
prima  facie  case  was  in  fact  an  excessive  concentration  before  counter¬ 
action  was  taken.4  The  British  preference  was  for  allowing  organizations 

1  Davidson:  Germany:  What  Now?  p.  200.  In  the  early  1930s  the  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  had  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  state  and  its  subsequent  return  to  private  ownership  was  part  of  Hitler’s  1933 
deal  with  the  Ruhr  industrialists. 

2  Piettre,  p.  137. 

3  Neue  Ziircher  geitung,  12  January  1954. 

4  This  coincides  with  the  divergence  between  the  philosophy  underlying  the  United  States 
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to  be  larger  and  then  controlling  them  more  closely;  the  American  was 
for  giving  smaller  organizations  virtual  liberty  of  action.1 

The  American  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  Control  Council  with¬ 
out  result.  The  Russians  treated  them  as  inadequate  and  exploited  British 
hesitations  as  evidence  that  the  British  supported  big  business.  After  the 
decision  to  fuse  zones,  British  and  American  views  were  brought  more 
closely  into  line,  and  substantially  identical  laws  were  issued  in  February 
1947.  General  Clay  agreed  to  take  10,000  workers  as  the  limiting  figure, 
thereby  arousing  the  indignation  of  his  more  radical  advisers  who  were 
already  scandalized  by  certain  exemptions  which  he  had  granted.  The 
British  law,  however,  did  not  make  action  mandatory  with  firms  above 
the  limit,  whereas  the  United  States  law  did.2  Iron,  steel,  and  coal  firms 
were  reserved  for  special  treatment. 

Early  in  1947  the  Control  Office  in  London  reaffirmed  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  intention  to  nationalize  basic  industry  and,  at  the  Moscow  Con¬ 
ference  of  March  1947,  Bevin  tried  to  get  General  Marshall’s  agreement 
to  this  policy.3  The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  refused  to  agree  with¬ 
out  consulting  Clay,  who  had  returned  to  Germany  and  resented  this 
attempt  to  decide  behind  his  back  a  matter  on  which  he  felt  strongly. 
Accordingly,  the  matter  was  remitted  to  Generals  Clay  and  Robertson, 
who  agreed  to  take  no  measures  to  prejudice  the  type  of  economy  the 
German  people  might  wish  to  establish  in  future  but  to  leave  the  choice 
between  free  enterprise  and  socialism  for  them  to  make  when  their  fate 
was  once  more  in  their  own  hands.  Though  it  would  be  hard  to  quarrel 
with  the  liberal  intentions  of  this  solution  (which  incidentally  had  been 
advocated  by  the  British  Conservative  Party),  it  proved  to  be  the  end  of 
steps  towards  nationalization.4  The  United  States  alone  could  provide 
the  outside  help  so  essential  to  Germany  which  put  her  in  a  position  to 
control  economic  policy.  This  was  formally  recognized  in  the  autumn  of 
1947  when,  after  the  British  failure  to  sustain  convertibility,  the  Americans 
undertook  to  provide  all  the  dollars  needed  for  Bizonia’s  import  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  British  Government  had  little  option  but  to  accept  the 

Sherman  anti-trust  legislation  and  the  principle  of  the  United  Kingdom  Monopolies  and  Re¬ 
strictive  Practices  Act  of  1948.  The  State  Department  was,  however,  sympathetic  to  the  British 
point  of  view  (see  Clay,  p.  327). 

1  When  it  came  to  the  railways,  the  Americans  were  prepared  to  allow  the  existing  unified 
administration  to  remain,  but  they  restricted  the  operation  of  single  banks  to  individual  Lander 
and  insisted  on  the  Central  Bank  for  their  Zone  being  established  as  a  co-operative  clearing  and 
issue  house  for  the  separate  Land  banks,  on  lines  similar  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The  Lon¬ 
don  analogy,  however,  led  the  British  to  keep  the  Reichsbank  as  a  single  unit,  and  at  an  early 
date  they  had  branches  of  it  established  in  each  Land  in  their  Zone,  with  the  ultimate  intention  of 
making  it  a  nationalized  institution. 

2  Strictly  the  United  States  law  only  did  so  when  the  10,000  workers  were  all  in  the  United 
States  Zone;  when  they  were  spread  through  the  Bizone,  the  case  was  merely  one  for  investigation. 

3  Clay,  p.  200. 

4  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  For  steps  taken  towards  co-determination  see  below,  p.  244. 
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formula  of  postponement  and  to  hope  (as  it  proved,  in  vain)  that  elections, 
when  held,  would  produce  a  Social  Democrat  majority  pledged  to 
nationalization.  In  the  heat  of  war-time,  some  people  would  have  denied 
indignantly  that  a  matter  having  such  momentous  consequences  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  could  properly  be  left  to  the  free  decision  of  the 
German  people.  The  truth  is  that  any  more  radical  policy  would  have 
had  to  have  been  forced  on  the  Germans,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Americans,  by  a  British  Control  Staff  who  were  by  no  means  convinced 
of  its  wisdom.1  Whether  in  these  circumstances  it  could  have  been  main¬ 
tained  by  democratic  methods  must  be  an  open  question.  But  so  is  the 
question  whether  decartellization,  which  took  too  long  in  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  to  be  recorded  here,  made  a  satisfactory  or  enduring  substitute. 

The  picture  in  the  Russian  Zone  was  naturally  different,  although 
nationalization  was  slow  in  starting  there;  the  first  Russian  aim  was  to 
get  factories  into  production.  Where  local  Communist  leaders  had  taken 
over  plants  deserted  by  their  owners  or  managers  in  the  closing  stages  of 
the  war,  they  were  left  in  control.  But  it  was  only  as  Denazification 
Commissions  began  to  declare  forfeit  the  property  of  Nazis  and  their 
collaborators  that  Land  Governments  were  told  to  take  over  factories  on 
any  scale.  By  the  summer  of  1946  they  controlled  some  7,000,  of  which 
2,000  were  held  jointly  with  co-operatives  and  2,000  more  with  ‘demo¬ 
cratically  inclined  persons’.2  The  process  was  most  rapid  and  intensive 
in  Saxony  and  Saxony-Anhalt,  slowest  in  Thuringia  and  Brandenburg. 
As  in  agriculture,  the  process  was  made  to  appear  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  Germans;  a  plebiscite  held  in  Saxony  in  June  1946  was  said  to  show  a 
vote  of  80  per  cent,  for  nationalization.  But  even  at  the  end  of  1946  only 
40  per  cent,  of  purely  German  firms  had  been  nationalized,  though  these 
were  responsible  for  60  per  cent,  of  total  capital  invested.3 

The  factories  which  remained  in  private  hands,  however,  were  not 
allowed  to  go  their  own  way.  From  an  early  date  Russian  methods  of 
production  planning  were  introduced  and  quotas  assigned  to  each  con¬ 
cern.  How  far  the  plans  were  fulfilled  is  hard  to  say,  official  statements 
on  the  subject  hardly  being  admissible  evidence.  If,  as  one  may  suspect, 
there  was  a  considerable  shortfall,  the  experience  would  not  have  been 
unique,  though  the  kind  of  sanctions  the  Russians  did  not  scruple  to  invoke 
probably  kept  evasion  at  a  lower  level  than  in  the  West.  The  problem  of 
relating  planning  to  consumption  did  not  exist  since  there  was  no  chance 
of  supply  meeting  demand;  it  was  rather  a  matter  of  taking  the  total 
existing  output,  calculating  what  increase  was  possible,  and  basing  on 
the  result  quotas  for  raw  material  supplies,  distribution,  retail  sales,  and 
exports.  Further  control  was  exercised  through  the  banks,  which  were 

1  This  sentence  is  intended  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  implying  neither  credit  nor  discredit. 

2  Nettl,  p.  151.  3  Ibid.  p.  167. 
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all  public  institutions  under  the  thumb  of  the  Central  Administration  for 
Finance.1 

Within  the  domain  of  industry,  however,  there  was  a  special  enclave. 
In  December  1945  the  Soviet  Military  Administration  published  two  lists 
of  about  200  firms  belonging  to  the  German  state,  the  Nazi  Party,  or 
other  illegal  bodies  which,  instead  of  being  dismantled,  were  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Russian  ownership  ‘to  provide  employment  and  part  of  their 
output  for  the  German  economy’.  These  factories  were  controlled  from 
a  central  office  in  Berlin;  associated  with  them  were  specialist  subsidiaries 
for  such  purposes  as  transport  and  banking.  During  1947  an  intermediate 
level  of  management  was  introduced  to  control  all  the  factories  belonging 
to  any  one  industry.  All  the  senior  positions  in  these  firms  were  held  by 
Russians  and  the  German  zonal  administration  had  no  authority  what¬ 
ever  inside  them.  Their  raw  materials,  however,  were  drawn  as  far  as 
possible  from  German  sources  although  where  essentials  were  otherwise 
lacking  they  might  be  imported  from  abroad,  even  from  Russia  herself. 
About  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  their  production  was  sold  in  Germany, 
not  out  of  tenderness  to  the  Germans  but  because  they  were  turning  out 
vital  products  without  which  the  Russian  Zone  would  have  collapsed. 
The  scheme  was  an  ingenious  one  which  almost  enabled  the  Russians  to 
have  their  cake  and  eat  it  at  the  same  time,  not  to  mention  the  virtue  they 
assumed  when,  in  the  spring  of  1947,  some  of  these  factories  were  handed 
back  to  the  Germans.2 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Russians  had  from  the  start  much  clearer  ideas 
of  what  they  wanted  than  the  Western  Allies  and  were  quick  to  devise 
expedients.  But  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  comparisons  on  the  short¬ 
term  basis  required  by  the  limited  chronological  scope  of  this  volume. 
For  on  such  a  limited  view  the  Russians  may  seem  to  have  done  better  in 
breaking  the  power  of  the  industrialists,  getting  production  restarted,  and 
obtaining  reparations.  Only  in  the  sequel  does  it  become  clear  that  these 
things  were  done  at  the  price  of  alienating  the  working  populatioir  and 
slowing  production  down  until  a  ruthless  dictatorship  was  needed  to 
keep  the  Zone  going.  But  the  radical  changes  made  in  the  pattern  of 
ownership  and  organization  can  never  be  wholly  reversed. 

(c)  Property  Control 

A  word  must  finally  be  said  about  the  policy  followed  in  the  Western 
Zones  over  the  property  of  the  state,  the  Nazi  Party  and  its  affiliates, 
prominent  Nazis  or  sympathizers,  and  other  people  under  arrest  or  banned 
from  public  life.  Much  of  this  property  was  confiscated  and  placed  under 
the  custody  of  the  Control  Commission;  Property  Control  Branches  to 

1  Nettl,  pp.  155-6. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  219-24. 
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deal  with  it  were  set  up  in  the  Legal  Divisions  of  the  British  and  American 
Elements.  Since  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  have  all  this  property  (largely 
consisting  of  plant  and  equipment)  out  of  action,  leave  to  use  and  operate 
it  was  granted  either  to  Allied  personnel  or  to  Germans  without  Nazi 
associations.  For  this  a  rent  was  usually  paid  into  a  blocked  account; 
ownership  of  the  property  did  not  pass.  The  theory  to  start  with  was  that 
at  some  stage  in  the  future  there  would  be  a  four-Power  decision  on  the 
disposal  of  all  such  property,  until  which  time  it  had  to  be  frozen.  As 
the  chances  of  four-Power  agreement  on  such  a  matter  were  seen  to 
dwindle,  it  was  assumed  instead  that  when  the  occupation  authorities 
came  to  transfer  power  back  to  the  Germans,  arrangements  for  the  pro¬ 
perty  would  form  part  of  the  agreement  effecting  the  transfer.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  decided  who  was  to  receive  the  blocked  funds. 
The  fact  that  most  members  of  the  Property  Control  Branches  were 
lawyers  made  such  a  non-committal  attitude  congenial,  but  the  system 
itself  was  almost  inevitable  in  the  absence  of  any  alternative  decision  by 
the  Allied  Governments,  whether  collectively  or  singly,  about  what 
should  be  done  with  the  property. 

The  problem  was  far  from  simple.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the 
question  of  how  to  select  suitable  new  owners.  There  was  also  always  a 
danger  that  any  transfers  made  under  Allied  authority  would  be  annulled 
by  a  German  Government  after  the  occupation  was  over.  There  was  also 
the  need  for  the  occupation  authorities  to  deal  justly  between  individuals, 
which  might  be  held  to  prevent  them  from  dispossessing  people  of  their 
property  for  good  and  all,  even  in  return  for  compensation.  But  on  the 
other  hand  some  of  the  property  was  of  great  social  importance.  If 
suitable  Germans  could  be  chosen  to  use  it  temporarily  (and  this  had  to  be 
done),  it  is  hard  to  see  why  they  should  not  on  occasion  have  been  given 
a  chance  to  acquire  it  permanently.  The  chances  of  a  future  German 
Government  reversing  what  had  been  done  had  to  be  taken  with  many 
reforms  introduced  during  the  occupation;  for  other  Germans  to  be 
actually  installed  as  owners  would  at  least  have  made  a  reversal  more 
difficult.  The  longer  any  kind  of  redistribution  was  put  off,  the  greater 
were  the  chances  of  the  former  owners  getting  their  property  back.  Yet 
those  former  owners  had  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  it  because  they  had 
given  active  assistance  to  ‘German  militarism  and  Nazism’  which  it  was 
the  proclaimed  purpose  of  the  occupation  to  root  out.  The  question  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  question  of  personal  denazification  and,  here  as 
there,1  the  British  and  Americans,  who  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  keeping  people  out  of  key  posts,  devoted  far  less  attention  to  ensuring 
that  the  right  people  were  got  into  them  and  were  as  firmly  entrenched 
as  possible.  As  things  were,  a  number  of  Germans  who  did  support  the 

1  See  below,  p.  183. 
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Allies  were  left  with  an  insecure  title  to  property  they  needed  if  they  were 
to  continue  their  functions.  For,  when  the  final  settlement  was  made 
with  the  German  authorities,  there  were  too  many  bargains  to  be  made 
and  too  little  time  available  for  adequate  guarantees  to  be  obtained 
covering  all  these  cases.  Allied  reluctance  to  interfere  with  private 
property  is  natural  to  understand,  but  it  must  be  questioned  whether  the 
underlying  purpose  of  the  occupation  could  be  accomplished  without  a 
certain  amount  of  such  interference;  the  Nazis  had,  after  all,  interfered 
ruthlessly  in  the  course  of  acquiring  such  property.  And,  as  in  many 
aspects  of  the  occupation,  the  right  time  for  interference  would  have  been 
near  the  start  when  sweeping  measures  were  expected  and  there  would 
have  been  plenty  of  time  for  the  new  ownership  to  be  held  in  position  by 
Allied  authority  until  it  had  become  familiar. 

(xi)  Disarmament,  Restitution,  and  Reparations 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  occupation  a  considerable  number  of 
Allied  officers  were  occupied  in  Germany  over  the  location  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  war  material,  arms,  ammunition  and  fortifications,  the  disband¬ 
ment  of  all  branches  of  the  Wehrmacht,  and  the  systematic  elimination  of 
all  military  records  including  the  nominal  rolls.1  This  work,  however, 
raised  few  issues  of  policy  and  does  not  call  for  detailed  chronicling.  It 
was  conscientiously  and  thoroughly  done,  at  any  rate  in  the  Western 
Zones,  though  the  Russians  displayed,  and  may  even  have  felt,  a  con¬ 
tinual  suspicion  on  this  score.  Some  colour  was  lent  to  their  suspicions 
by  the  British  practice  of  leaving  Wehrmacht  personnel  under  the  control 
of  their  officers  pending  release  and  demobilization.  The  disbandment 
of  the  7  million  soldiers  who  surrendered  to  the  Western  armies  was 
bound  to  take  time,  and  while  it  was  in  process  they  could  not  remain  in 
complete  disorganization.  To  leave  them  in  their  original  formations  and 
deal  with  them  through  their  own  officers  was  sound  administrative  sense, 
but  the  Russians  were  presented  with  an  easy  propaganda  advantage 
which  they  exploited  by  claiming  that  the  formations  were  being  kept  for 
use  as  mercenaries  against  themselves.  This  led  to  a  sharp  exchange  in 
the  Control  Council  at  the  beginning  of  November  1945,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  British  submitted  a  plan  for  disbanding  the  remaining  units  and 
breaking  them  up  in  the  interval  before  disbandment.  Germans,  of 
course,  continued  to  be  used  as  servants,  drivers,  and  other  subordinates 
by  the  occupying  forces  in  all  Zones,  and  the  British  considered  that  the 
most  effective  way  of  controlling  the  men  was  to  organize  them  into  work¬ 
ing  groups  ( Dienstgruppen )  under  foremen,  without  badges  of  rank.  The 

1  Along  with  the  latter  went  the  abolition  of  all  war  pensions  by  the  Control  Council  and  the 
substitution  of  a  general  insurance  scheme  for  which  widows  of  Nazi  Party  members  were  not 
eligible. 
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procedure  was  innocent  and  probably  even  contributed  to  security,  but 
the  Russians  remained  suspicious. 

Another  cause  of  friction  was  the  wearing  of  Wehrmacht  uniforms.  This 
was  forbidden  by  the  Control  Council  in  the  autumn  of  1945,  but  clothing 
was  short  and  many  ex-soldiers  (especially  when  they  had  no  homes  to 
go  back  to)  had  nothing  else  to  put  on.  In  the  Western  Zones  no  objection 
was  raised  to  the  wearing  of  uniforms  provided  all  insignia  of  rank  were 
removed.  The  Russians  had  a  different  approach.  They  issued  an  order 
that  uniforms  were  not  to  be  worn,  and  made  it  clear  that  the  order 
would  be  enforced;  this  may  have  been  hard  on  the  ex-soldiers  but  drove 
them  to  devise  expedients.  As  a  result  the  Russians  were  quite  unable  to 
understand  why  the  Western  Allies  did  not  do  the  same  and  misinterpreted 
their  humanitarian  motives  as  a  sneaking  sympathy  for  militarism.  When 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  met  in  Paris  in  April  1946  accusations 
of  British  failure  to  disarm  were  repeated.  The  complaint  was  referred  to 
the  Control  Council,  which  appointed  a  Committee  to  visit  all  four  Zones 
and  report  on  progress  made.  But  the  Americans  insisted  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  investigations  should  extend  to  the  dismantling  of  war  industries, 
which  the  Russians  refused  to  allow.  The  Control  Council  proved  unable 
to  resolve  the  deadlock,  which  had  to  be  referred  to  Governments,  and 
in  the  end  the  Committee  never  started  on  its  travels  at  all. 

By  the  time  that  the  Committee  was  appointed  there  were  in  fact  in 
the  British  Zone  only  7,000  ex-soldiers  still  to  be  demobilized,  and  they 
were  non-Germans  who  refused  to  go  home.  Another  106,000  were 
working  in  Dienstgruppen  and  3,400  were  interned.  By  July  1946  roughly 
three-quarters  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  located  had  been  destroyed, 
including  all  aircraft;  most  of  the  remaining  stores  needed  to  be  dumped 
at  sea  and  were  not  finally  disposed  of  until  early  in  1947.  About  the  same 
proportion  of  all  major  military  structures  had  been  destroyed,  and  120 
airfields  handed  over  for  food  production.  Less  progress  had  been  made 
with  minor  structures  since  some  were  needed  by  the  Allied  forces,  while 
the  possibility  of  converting  the  rest  to  peace-time  uses  had  to  be  considered 
separately  in  each  case;  but  the  Control  Council  plan  did  not  require 
their  liquidation  to  be  finished  until  June  1951. 1  Progress  in  the  United 
States  Zone  was  roughly  parallel,  whereas  there  was  considerable  evidence 
that  the  Russians  were  keeping  such  material  as  they  found  useful  and 
producing  quantities  of  munitions  in  their  Zone.2 

All  through  this  period  a  number  of  prisoners  of  war  remained  in  cap¬ 
tivity  outside  Germany;  the  majority  had  been  taken  before  the  closing 
stages  of  the  war.  Given  the  lack  of  food  and  housing  in  Germany,  the 
adequacy  of  the  supplies  of  man-power  there,  and  the  needs  of  other 

1  CCG  Reports,  June-August  1946. 

2  Clay,  p.  128. 
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countries  for  labour,  the  early  repatriation  of  these  was  not  regarded  as  an 
urgent  priority.  In  Britain,  for  example,  farm  output  would  have  been 
bound  to  fall  without  prisoner-of-war  labour,  thus  reducing  the  amount 
of  food  which  could  be  spared  for  Germany.1  Some  fears  were  also  felt 
lest,  by  the  precipitate  return  of  convinced  Nazis  who  had  not  personally 
experienced  the  German  collapse,  the  enemies  of  democracy  inside 
Germany  would  be  strengthened.  In  so  far  as  these  fears  were  justified, 
they  could  only  have  been  met  adequately  by  keeping  pro-Nazis  out  of 
Germany  for  a  decade  or  more.  The  British  and  Americans,  however, 
decided  to  screen  prisoners  according  to  their  political  records,  and  give 
some  sort  of  training  to  many,  particularly  ‘Whites’  (i.e.  anti-Nazis), 
before  letting  them  go.  As  this  training  developed,  it  closely  paralleled 
the  work  done  inside  Germany  by  the  Education  Branches  and  aimed 
principally  at  filling  the  gaps  in  general  knowledge  left  by  twelve  years  of 
Nazism.  The  Russians,  for  their  part,  put  many  of  their  prisoners  through 
another  and  different  indoctrination. 

A  scheme  for  the  return  of  prisoners  from  Britain  was  inaugurated  in 
August  1946  in  answer  to  pressure  in  Parliament.  Priority  was  to  be  given 
to  ‘Whites’,  compassionate  cases,  and  men  with  skills  badly  needed  in 
Germany.  Three  thousand  went  in  the  first  month,  after  which  the  rate 
was  raised  to  15, 000. 2  In  September  of  that  year  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  394,000  prisoners  in  the  United  Kingdom  eligible  to  return  to 
Germany,  and  500,000  more  in  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth;  those 
in  the  Middle  East  were  a  particular  problem  owing  to  shortage  of 
transport  for  bringing  them  back.3  The  number  estimated  to  be  in  Russia 
varied  from  890,000  (the  figure  given  officially  by  the  Moscow  Con¬ 
ference  of  March  1947)  to  3,500,000  ;4  if  one  figure  was  too  high,  the  other 
was  certainly  too  small.  Some  100,000  sick  and  crippled  had  been  sent 
back  in  the  summer  of  1946,  while  120,000  ‘trusties’  were  released  at  the 
end  of  August  before  the  East  German  elections.  The  French  had  nearly 
1  million,  many  of  them  obtained  from  the  United  States  in  exchange  for 
prisoners  of  other  nationalities  whom  they  had  been  persuaded  to  release 
during  the  previous  months;5  the  release  of  these  was  not  completed  till 
April  1948  and  even  then  75,000  remained  voluntarily  behind.  The  last 
German  prisoners  of  war  left  the  United  States  in  June  1947.  Yugoslavia, 

1  74,000  German  prisoners  of  war  were  in  fact  brought  to  tire  United  Kingdom  (mostly  from 
Belgium)  in  the  twelve  months  following  V-E  day:  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
J.  J.  Lawson,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  30  July  1946  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  426,  col.  772). 

2  Statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  John  Freeman,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War 
Office,  8  October  1946  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  427,  coll.  157-64). 

3  The  Economist,  21  November  1946. 

4  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.  Piettre  (p.  125)  says  there  were  470,000  prisoners  of  war  employed  in  civilian  work  in 
France  in  December  1 945,  while  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  26  July  1 947  quotes  an  official  estimate 
of  600,000  at  that  date. 
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Belgium,  Holland,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  were  said  at  that  date  to 
have  160,000  between  them.1 

Another  activity  of  the  Control  Commission  was  to  locate  in  Germany 
and  restore  to  the  original  owners  property  abstracted  from  occupied 
Europe  between  1940  and  1945.  The  catalogue  of  this  property  reads 
rather  like  the  inventory  of  a  wholesale  junk  shop.  Claims  dealt  with 
included  1,113  church  bells,  2,000  barges,  1,100  small  craft,  700  loco¬ 
motives,  1,670  horses,  2,800  railway  wagons,  14,500  pieces  of  clothing, 
2,600  wireless  sets,  quantities  of  machinery,  Hollerith  machines,  furniture, 
mobile  petrol  pumps,  circus  equipment,  a  scientific  collection  of  colonial 
woods  from  the  Vincennes  Museum,  the  Royal  Train  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  laboratories,  radium,  trolley-buses,  motor  fire  engines, 
carpets,  pianos,  aircraft  propellers,  Caracal  sheep  from  the  Caucasus, 
cigars,  and  thirty-six  car-loads  of  works  of  art.2  Where  it  came  to  looting, 
the  standards  set  by  the  Germans  left  little  to  the  imagination. 

The  most  important  and  difficult  part  of  demilitarization  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  dismantling  of  armament  factories  or  of  factories  capable 
of  being  used  for  war  purposes,  and  surplus  to  Germany’s  peace-time  re¬ 
quirements.  When  the  Allied  leaders  at  Potsdam  agreed  that  the  whole 
process  was  to  be  completed  within  two  years,3  they  cannot  have  foreseen 
how  complicated  a  business  it  was  to  become.  Before  any  actual  dis¬ 
mantling  could  begin,  five  steps  had  to  be  taken: 

(1)  The  level  of  permitted  production  for  the  particular  industry  had  to  be 
fixed. 

(2)  The  Economics  Directorate  had  to  decide  which  plants  in  that  industry 
would  be  needed  to  achieve  the  permitted  production  and  which  would 
be  surplus. 

(3)  Each  surplus  plant  had  to  be  valued  on  principles  which  had  to  be  agreed. 

(4)  The  names  of  the  available  plants  had  to  be  circulated  to  all  countries 
entitled  to  reparations  so  that  they  could  bid  for  what  they  wanted. 

(5)  The  plant  had  to  be  allocated  between  the  various  claimants. 

Where  industries  were  to  be  closed  down  completely,  the  first  two  steps 
could  of  course  be  left  out,  and  in  this  way  a  fist  of  seventy-four  plants  was 
selected  for  advance  delivery  in  the  autumn  of  1945,  though  not  without 
British  opposition.4  On  the  other  hand,  the  last  two  steps  had  to  some 
extent  to  be  duplicated,  since  an  allocation  between  East  and  West  had 
first  to  be  made  by  the  Control  Council,  after  which  the  plants  destined 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  26  July  1947. 

2  CCG  Report,  July  1946;  U.S.  Zone  Report,  December  1945. 

3  Cmd.  7087,  Section  III,  6  (see  above,  p.  87). 

4  Clay,  p.  1 13.  It  was  the  twenty-four  plants  on  this  list  in  the  United  States  Zone  that 
General  Clay  excepted  from  the  suspension  of  deliveries  which  he  announced  on  3  May  1 946 
(see  above,  p.  135) ;  in  practice  over  40,000  tons  were  delivered  from  the  American  Zone  during 
1946  of  which  39,000  tons  went  to  Russia  (U.S.  Zone  Report,  December  1946). 
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for  the  West  had  to  be  allocated  by  the  Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency 
(IARA)  in  Brussels,  which  had  been  set  up  for  this  purpose  by  the  Paris 
Reparations  Agreement  of  December  1945,1  where  a  table  had  also  been 
agreed  stating  what  proportion  of  the  total  sum  should  go  to  each  country 
participating.  IARA  allocations  did  not  begin  until  June  1946,  by  which 
time,  of  course,  some  plant  had  long  been  removed;  the  French,  for 
example,  at  an  early  date  took  the  Mannheim  electricity  plant  to  supply 
the  needs  of  Caen.2 

Clay’s  decision  to  suspend  deliveries3  did  not  bring  matters  to  a  complete 
halt,  because,  apart  from  the  factories  on  the  advance  list,  work  went 
ahead  at  all  the  other  preliminary  stages.  Moreover,  on  28  June,  it  was 
decided  to  release  for  destruction  and/or  dismantling  the  1 1 7  plants  in  the 
United  States  Zone  exclusively  engaged  in  producing  war  materials; 
a  similar  decision  was  made  by  the  British.4  This  enabled  the  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  to  sign  in  October  1946  an  agreed  plan  for  the 
destruction  of  all  war  potential ;  each  occupying  Power  was  to  declare  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  war  factories  in  its  Zone,  after  which  a  plan  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion  was  to  be  worked  out.  The  fate  of  the  other  factories  in  the  industries 
which  were  to  be  scaled  down  rather  than  eliminated  had  to  await  a 
decision  on  whether  the  Level  of  Industry  Plan  should  be  revised.  As  a 
result,  IARA  had  by  the  end  of  1946  received  for  allocation  only  thirty-one 
factories  worth  Rm.  64  million,  and  was  reduced  to  distributing  indi¬ 
vidual  machines.5  The  revised  Level  of  Industry  Plan  for  the  Bizone, 
published  after  French  protests  in  August  1947,  reduced  the  number  of 
factories  to  be  dismantled  from  1,636  to  682,  of  which  302  were  definitely 
military  in  character.  The  remaining  380  had  been  selected  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  removing  in  any  particular  industry  only  a  capacity  equivalent 
to  that  deliberately  built  up  during  the  Hitler  regime  in  preparation  for 
war.6  In  1949  even  this  list  was  scaled  down. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  Allied  dismantling  did  serious  harm  to  the 
German  economy.  A  subsequent  assessment  sums  up  as  follows: 

The  highest  estimates  put  reparations  from  the  western  zones  at  5  per  cent, 
of  total  industrial  capacity.  They  fell  mainly  on  industries  where  excess  capacity 
existed  in  relation  to  a  peacetime  structure  of  production  such  as  the  steel 
industry,  chemicals  and  engineering.  In  point  of  fact,  reparations  in  the  western 
zones  reached  only  one  quarter  of  their  projected  amount  and  were  spread  over 
a  number  of  years,  reaching  the  peak,  curiously,  in  1949.  Up  to  the  end  of  1946, 
only  100  plants,  valued  at  Rm.  215  million  in  the  pre-war  prices,  were  dis¬ 
mantled,  and  by  the  end  of  1949  the  cumulative  total  came  to  Rm.  714  million. 

1  For  the  text  see  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Final  Act  of  the  Paris  Conference  on  Reparation, 
Paris,  21st  December,  1945,  Gmd.  6721  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  [1946])  and  Documents  on  American 
Foreign  Relations,  1949-1946,  pp.  227  seqq.  2  Piettre,  p.  1 1 9,  note  1. 

3  See  above,  p.  135.  4  Ratchford  and  Ross:  Berlin  Reparations  Assignment,  p.  194. 

5  Piettre,  p.  no.  6  CCG  Report,  October  1947. 
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This  compares  with  the  original  estimate  of  Rm.  3,000  million.  The  amount  of 
reparations  came  to  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  new  investment  in  fixed  capital  as  a 
whole  in  1949. 

Although  in  the  eastern  zone  both  war  damage  and  reparations  were  heavier 
than  in  the  west,  not  even  there  did  their  aggregate  exceed  additions  to  in¬ 
dustrial  capital  since  1936. 

Germany  emerged  from  the  war  with  greater  manufacturing  capacity  than 
in  the  same  area  before  the  war  and  reparations  did  not  substantially  change 
the  situation.  Though  population  increased,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
before  the  war,  a  substantial  proportion  of  industry  was  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  armaments.  In  agriculture  and  transport,  losses  were  minimized 
through  looting  of  livestock  and  rolling-stock  from  other  countries.1 

But  in  1946,  and  even  in  1947,  it  was  not  possible  to  foresee  the  way 
things  were  going  to  turn  out,  and  the  Allied  dismantling  policy  aroused 
great  alarm  and  opposition  in  almost  all  sections  of  the  German  popula¬ 
tion.  They  were  prepared  to  accept  the  destruction  of  munitions  factories 
and  such  installations  as  submarine  pens — but  the  original  plan  included 

I, 334  factories  in  the  Bizone  which  did  not  come  into  this  category,  and 
even  the  1947  revision  included  380.  Operations  like  the  demolition  of 
the  Blohm  and  Voss  shipyards  in  Hamburg  or  the  Krupp  steel  works  at 
Essen-Borbeck  had  to  be  carried  through  in  face  of  a  stream  of  objections, 
protests,  strikes,  and  threats;  the  workmen  employed  (who  were  often 
displaced  persons)  went  in  some  personal  danger.  The  German  autho¬ 
rities,  as  was  to  be  expected,  raised  every  objection  they  could  think  of, 
and  the  long-drawn-out  process  was  further  extended  while  the  Allied 
authorities  looked  into  the  various  claims  and  suggestions.  This  delay 
was  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  aspects  of  the  whole  business,  and  it  was 
due  to  Allied  attempts  to  be  considerate  over  their  severity  as  much  as  to 
bureaucratic  procedures. 

For  it  would  have  been  different  if  all  the  dismantling  could  have  been 
finished,  as  originally  intended,  by  August  1947.  While  the  shock  of 
defeat  was  still  fresh,  the  Germans  might  have  offered  less  opposition  to 
the  policy,  and,  at  a  time  when  new  plant  was  almost  unobtainable,  the 

1  United  Nations,  Department  of  Economic  Affairs :  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  p.  7 
and  note.  Taking  the  IARA  exchange  of  Rm.  4  =  $  1,  the  Russian  demand  for  reparations  at 
Yalta  was  equivalent  to  Rm.  40,000  million.  It  is  calculated  that,  by  1950,  the  Russians  had  re¬ 
moved  capital  equipment  worth  Rm.  4,100  million,  output  from  current  production  worth  Rm. 
6,400  million,  and  Rm.  970  million  worth  of  food  (Nettl,  p.  237).  This  makes  a  total  of  Rm. 

I I, 470  million,  about  one-quarter  of  what  they  had  set  out  to  get.  Final  values  distributed  to  the 
principal  Western  Allies  are  calculated  to  have  been:  United  States,  Rm.  418-8  million;  United 
Kingdom,  Rm.  336-9  million;  France,  Rm.  272-1  million  (Piettre,  pp.  121-2).  This  includes 
foreign  assets  and  the  merchant  marine;  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  confiscation  of  these 
impaired  Germany’s  post-war  balance  of  payments  and  so  increased  the  sums  which  Britain  and 
the  United  States  had  to  find  for  imports.  At  Rm.  14  =  £1  (IARA  rate),  Britain’s  reparation 
receipts  amounted  to  £24  million,  against  expenditure  in  1945-7  at  the  rate  °f  £80  million  a 
year. 
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machines  delivered  would  have  been  of  much  greater  value  to  the  reci¬ 
pients.  As  it  was,  many  of  them  were  beginning  to  be  obsolete  by  the  time 
they  arrived,1  while  it  became  a  matter  of  honour  with  the  Germans  to 
fill  up  with  new  plant  the  space  so  conveniently  cleared.  The  German 
Government  were  even  enabled  to  subsidize  re-equipment  on  the  pretext 
of  compensating  for  Allied  confiscation.  But  to  have  got  dismantling 
completed  fast  would  have  involved  either  a  much  smaller  programme  or 
a  much  more  summary  procedure. 

As  things  were,  the  process  dragged  on,  poisoning  relations  between  the 
occupying  Powers  and  the  Germans  while  producing  very  little  of  per¬ 
manent  benefit.  It  was  inevitable  that,  as  the  Germans  recovered  con¬ 
fidence  and  stamina,  they  should  have  contested  every  inch  of  the  way. 
The  Allies  did  not  originally  make  any  attempt  to  provide  alternative 
employment  for  the  workers  in  the  factories  dismantled.  With  half  a 
million  unemployed  in  the  Bizone,  and  many  more  scraping  a  precarious 
livelihood,  the  personnel  in  the  plants  affected  could  not  but  feel  alarm 
over  the  prospects  of  finding  other  work,  and  so  over  the  impact  of  Allied 
policy  on  themselves  and  their  comrades.  It  was  poor  consolation  to  be 
told  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  industry  was  affected  when  one 
happened  to  earn  one’s  living  in  that  percentage,  or  knew  somebody  who 
did,  or  had  reason  to  think  that  if  the  percentage  grew,  one’s  own  concern 
would  be  a  likely  victim.  Hence  there  was  plenty  of  fuel  for  the  nationalist 
stokers,  and  virtually  the  whole  population  of  West  Germany,  workers 
and  employers,  Conservatives  and  Socialists,  male  and  female,  joined  in 
attacking  the  policy.  The  matter  ceased  to  be  one  on  which,  broadly 
speaking,  any  sort  of  rational  argument  was  possible.  To  say  that  the 
material  removed  only  compensated  for  losses  inflicted  on  other  countries 
as  a  result  of  Nazi  policy  carried  no  conviction  even  if  it  did  not  provoke 
a  discourse  on  the  question  of  guilt.  To  say  that  the  factories  were  surplus 
to  peace-time  requirements  was  met  by  the  answer  that  the  new  Germany, 
with  its  5  million  increase  in  population  and  lack  of  home-produced  food, 
would  need  far  more  industry  than  ever  before.  It  may  well  be  that  in  all 
Zones  too  little  was  done  to  explain  to  the  Germans  the  reasons  for,  and 
extent  of,  the  policies  but,  even  if  circumstances  had  made  this  easier  to 
do,  the  attitude  of  the  audience  was  such  that  more  thorough  attempts,  by 
calling  even  more  attention  to  the  subject,  might  have  heightened  feeling 
rather  than  dissipated  it.  To  provide  Germany  with  any  reasonable 
standard  of  life,  to  give  democratic  institutions  a  chance  of  survival,  to 

1  Much  the  same  was  true  of  the  industrial  intelligence  about  manufacturing  processes,  trade 
secrets,  &c.,  collected  by  British  and  American  investigating  teams.  This  forcible  collection  of 
‘know-how’  formed  a  sort  of  reparation.  While  some  of  the  information  was  undoubtedly  valu¬ 
able,  much  depended  for  its  effect  upon  special  plant  or  special  conditions  which  could  not  be 
reproduced  elsewhere.  And  some  of  the  processes  had  been  worked  out  independently  or  even 
superseded  by  the  time  they  were  disseminated. 
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obtain  the  German  co-operation  without  which  economic  recovery  was 
impossible,  the  dismantling  policy  had  to  be  relaxed,  and  in  so  far  as  its 
relaxation  was  delayed,  the  attainment  of  those  other  objectives  was 
delayed  also.  Much  the  same  applies  to  the  practice  of  confiscating  the 
external  assets  of  individual  Germans,  including  property  and  such  things 
as  patents  and  trade  marks.  The  German  complaint  that  this  was  against 
international  practice  can  be  quickly  answered  by  recalling  the  many 
Nazi  offences  against  such  practice.  Nor  can  the  individual  to-day  hope 
to  contract  out  of  the  consequences  of  national  actions  to  which  he  was 
party  (even  if  only  in  the  sense  that  he  failed  to  prevent  them).  The  real 
difficulty  is  that  of  reconciling  the  losers  to  their  losses,  which  has  to  be 
done  if  relations  are  not  to  be  permanently  embittered.  Experience  only 
underlines  the  dilemma  which  some  people  in  Britain  and  America  anti¬ 
cipated  at  the  planning  stage.  How  can  a  penal  solution  be  prevented 
from  frustrating  the  positive  solution  which  sooner  or  later  has  to  be 
found? 

Dismantling  and  physical  transfer  of  equipment  proved  no  more  satis¬ 
factory  a  technique  than  the  attempt  twenty-five  years  earlier  to  make 
reparations  payments  across  the  exchanges.  To  expect  Germany  to  re¬ 
equip  some  of  the  countries  she  had  damaged  and  supply  them  for  a  time 
out  of  her  current  production  would  have  been  entirely  reasonable  and 
might  have  worked  out  to  their  long-term  advantage.1  But  this  would 
have  aroused  considerable  opposition  from  the  producers  in  other  countries 
who  would  otherwise  get  the  job  of  filling  the  gap.  Besides,  the  use  of 
current  output  to  pay  for  reparations  would  have  meant  less  revenue  from 
exports  and  so  have  been  hotly  opposed  by  the  British  and  American 
authorities.  It  seems  as  though  to-day,  as  in  the  past,  the  only  way  of 
getting  reparations  from  a  conquered  people  is  by  treating  them  as  serfs 
and  making  them  slave  for  the  victor.  But  those  who  do  so  should  not 
expect  to  be  liked,  imitated,  or  helped.  And  if  a  slave  relationship  is 
regarded  as  wrong  in  principle,  the  problem  becomes  more  difficult  still. 

(xii)  Denazification 

Denazification  has  probably  proved  the  most  controversial  part  of  the 
occupation,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  criticism  misses  its  mark 

1  One  way  in  which  this  was  done  was  by  the  export  of  timber  to  Britain  under  the  aegis  of  the 
North  German  Timber  Control.  The  Germans  made  a  grievance  of  this  and  complained  that 
their  timber  reserves  were  being  felled  ruthlessly  without  adequate  replacement.  This  was,  in 
fact,  just  the  policy  forced  by  necessity  on  Britain  with  her  own  timber  reserves  during  the  war, 
whereas  the  Nazis  had  been  able  to  maintain  a  moderate  rate  offelling.  After  the  war  timber  was 
badly  needed  in  Britain  and  imports  hard  to  obtain:  the  340,000  tons  shipped  from  Germany  in 
1946  ( CCG  Report,  October-December  1946)  and  similar  supplies  in  later  years  were  very  wel¬ 
come  and  did  not  constitute  any  undue  deprivation.  The  shipments  were,  of  course,  paid  for  and 
went  to  reduce  Britain’s  claims  on  Germany. 
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through  failure  to  remember  why  the  policy  was  embarked  on  and  what 
it  sought  to  do.  There  are  few  subjects  which  can  usefully  be  studied  in 
isolation  from  their  setting;  this  is  not  one  of  the  exceptions.  To  recall 
the  antecedents  of  denazification  may  not  end  argument  but  should  at 
least  focus  discussion  on  what  was  or  was  not  practicable  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time. 

The  population  of  a  modern  industrial  state  making  any  pretence  at 
liberal  government  cannot  be  induced  to  stand  the  strain,  privations,  and 
monotony  of  war  unless  fired  by  a  belief  that  they  are  engaged  on  a 
crusade.  To  be  told  that  one  is  fighting  for  existence,  however  true,  does 
not  seem  enough;  one  has  to  feel  it  matters  to  the  world  that  that  existence 
should  be  fought  for.  ‘It  is  evil  things  that  we  shall  be  fighting  against’, 
Chamberlain  had  said  on  3  September  1939,  and,  as  the  war  went  on,  evil 
tended  progressively  to  be  identified  with  Nazism.  Roosevelt  said  that 
‘unconditional  surrender  means  the  end  of  Nazism  and  of  the  Nazi 
Party — and  of  all  its  barbaric  laws  and  institutions.  It  means  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  all  militaristic  influence  in  the  public,  private,  and  cultural  life  of 
Germany.’1  Churchill  said  much  the  same:  ‘We  will  fight  on  together 
until  .  .  .  Nazism  is  extirpated  and  the  Nazi  party  are  stripped  of  all  con¬ 
tinuing  power  to  do  evil.’2  And  it  was  not  only  eradication  which  was 
promised  but  justice.  ‘There  is  going  to  be  stern  punishment  for  all  those 
in  Germany  directly  responsible  for  the  agony  of  mankind.’3  ‘Justice  will 
have  to  be  done  and  retribution  will  fall  upon  the  wicked  and  the  cruel.’4 
Russian  feelings  were  equally  inflamed,  though  there  the  dominating 
idea  may  have  been  less  sophisticated.  As  the  war  came  to  an  end,  the 
horrors  revealed  in  the  concentration  camps  put  a  final  touch  to  the  many 
well-authenticated  stories  of  atrocities  which  had  already  found  publicity. 
There  was  general  agreement  that  people  who  had  condoned  such  in¬ 
humanity  could  not  be  left  in  control  without  a  risk  that  the  ugly  story  of 
aggression  would  be  repeated.  Something  must  be  done  to  remove  the 
canker  in  German  public  life.  And  there  were  also  a  number  of  people 
who,  without  being  necessarily  bloodthirsty  or  savage,  felt  there  was 
ample  evidence  of  behaviour  of  a  kind  which  by  any  civilized  standards 
was  wicked  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished.  The  disregard 
which  the  Nazi  leaders  had  shown  for  the  principles  of  civilized  society  was 
such  as  could  only  be  described  as  criminal. 

Accordingly  by  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  widespread  agreement 
that  ‘Nazism  must  be  rooted  out’.  The  verb  used  was  significant;  what 
was  a  political  creed  was  only  too  easily  thought  of  as  a  malignant  growth, 

1  Address  to  Congress,  1  March  1945  ( Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1944-1945,  p.  22). 

2  24  May  1944,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  400,  col.  783. 

3  Roosevelt,  address  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  21  October  1944  ( Documents  on  American 
Foreign  Relations,  1944-1945,  p.  7) . 

4  Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  24  May  1944  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  400,  col.  784). 
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capable  of  being  dealt  with  by  physical  means.  Not  many  drew  a  clear 
distinction  between  punishing  criminals  and  depriving  their  supporters 
of  influence.  Fewer  still  stopped  to  define  exactly  what  they  meant  by 
Nazism  or  to  consider  the  implications  of  too  sweeping  a  definition.1 
After  all,  the  implications  of  admitting  that  Nazism  and  militarism  were 
so  deeply  ingrained  in  Germany  as  to  be  incapable  of  eradication  would 
have  been  sombre.  While  a  penal  policy  laid  more  stress  on  punishment, 
a  positive  policy  had  to  assume  the  possibility  of  conversion.  Some 
measure  of  denazification  was  therefore  bound  to  be  an  essential  element 
in  any  occupation. 

An  additional  reason  for  removing  Nazis  was,  of  course,  security.  Once 
the  policy  of  a  complete  occupation  had  been  accepted,  considerable 
attention  was  paid  to  the  likelihood  of  resistance  movements.  The  virtual 
and  unexpected  disappearance  of  Nazism  during  the  early  occupation 
was  not  unconnected  with  the  stringent  precautions  taken.2  The  Nazi 
Party  had  numbered  some  8  million  members3  with  maybe  another 
4  million  in  dependent  organizations4 — perhaps  about  one-fifth  of  the 
population.  And  as  the  Third  Reich  staggered  to  its  collapse,  the  air  was 
thick  with  alleged  plans  for  underground  movements  and  threats  of  what 
the  Werewolves  were  preparing  to  do.5  Those  studying  the  evidence 
coming  out  of  Germany  were  seriously  inclined  to  think  that  the  Allied 
demand  for  unconditional  surrender  might  be  used  by  the  Nazis  to  deny 
that  Germany  had  ever  given  in  or  that  a  state  of  active  war,  with  all  that 
it  justified,  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  fact  that  these  fears  proved  to  be 
based  more  on  propaganda  than  on  realities  did  not  affect  the  attitude 
which,  owing  to  the  existence  of  these  fears,  the  Allied  commanders  were 
bound  to  adopt.  They  were  bound  to  insist  on  a  thorough  house-cleaning 
at  the  outset.  It  made  much  more  sense  then  than  it  did  later  for  de¬ 
nazification  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Public  Safety  Branch. 

When,  however,  the  practical  implementation  of  denazification  began 
to  be  considered,  five  serious  problems  presented  themselves :  if  they  had 
all  been  clearly  formulated,  the  subsequent  task  would  have  been  much 
smoother. 

(1)  Who  was  to  be  removed  from  office?  Obviously  the  leaders  would 
have  to  go,  and  all  the  more  dangerous  characters,  but  who  was  to  be 
counted  as  a  leader?  It  was  clearly  going  to  be  impossible  to  intern  or 

1  See  above,  p.  52. 

2  There  were  in  fact  a  number  of  sporadic  attempts  at  resistance  but  all  were  discovered  before 
they  achieved  anything.  The  most  notable  was  that  checked  by  ‘Operation  Selection  Board’  in 
February  1947. 

3  J.  B.  Hynd  in  the  House  of  Commons,  29  July  1946  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  426,  col.  628). 

4  Clay,  p.  67. 

5  No  plans  for  resistance  seem  to  have  been  made  in  the  Russian  Zone  (Nettl,  p.  6),  presumably 
because  it  was  assumed  that  the  tightness  of  control  would  be  such  as  to  make  the  organization  of 
resistance  hopeless. 
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exclude  from  public  life  one-fifth  of  the  population.  What,  in  fact,  con¬ 
stituted  Nazism?  What  in  particular  was  to  be  done  with  the  people  who 
had  only  joined  the  Party  in  order  to  keep  their  jobs? 

(2)  Assuming  that  certain  broad  categories  of  persons  could  be  defined 
as  requiring  removal,  how  were  individuals  to  be  identified  as  falling 
within  these  categories?  They  could  hardly  be  expected  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  or  even  wait  to  be  identified  by  their  fellows.  There  were  limits  to 
the  number  of  Allied  personnel  who  knew  enough  of  the  language  and 
political  conditions  to  make  the  identification  with  any  assurance.  If  the 
answer  was  that  identification  was  to  be  left  to  the  Germans,  how  were 
suitable  Germans  to  be  chosen?  It  would,  for  example,  be  impossible  to 
use  German  judges  for  the  work  since  all  judges  had  been  required  to  be 
Party  members.  Anti-Nazis  would  not  automatically  be  suitable  and 
could  not  be  accepted  solely  on  their  own  say-so.  And  how  were  claims  to 
have  been  only  nominal  members  to  be  tested?  Clearly  many  such  claims 
would  be  made  without  justification. 

(3)  Seeing  that  the  great  majority  of  persons  in  senior  administrative 
posts  had  been  Nazis  (whether  from  choice  or  convenience)  their  removal 
from  office  was  going  to  make  the  running  of  the  country  extremely 
difficult,  at  a  moment  when  the  dislocation  of  war  and  defeat  called  for 
high  standards  of  administration.  How  were  enough  skilled  men  to  be 
found  for  government?  Yet  the  emphasis  of  pre-surrender  thinking  was 
on  making  the  Germans  do  as  much  as  possible  for  themselves. 

(4)  What  was  to  happen  in  the  long  run  to  all  the  people  removed  from 
office?  They  could  not  be  kept  shut  up  indefinitely  or  even  excluded  from 
public  life.  Any  attempt  to  do  so  would  provoke  an  agitation  that  would 
forget  the  reasons  why  they  were  penalized,  and  organize  the  sympathy 
of  the  liberal-minded  in  many  democracies.  Some  system  of  punishment 
proportionate  to  the  offence  must  in  common  fairness  be  established.  For 
justice  to  be  done  this  would  require  each  individual  case  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  general  law  and  scale  of  penalties;  anything  less  would  be 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  rule  of  law  for  which  the  Allies  claimed  to 
have  been  fighting.  But  this  would  mean  establishing  machinery  and  col¬ 
lecting  evidence  to  try  up  to  8  million  people,  a  prodigious  and  lengthy  task. 

(5)  Yet,  unless  the  guilty  acknowledged  their  guilt  and  underwent  a 
change  of  heart,  the  operation  would  lose  all  except  its  punitive  purpose. 
For  the  abilities  of  many  concerned  would  mean  that,  once  their  punish¬ 
ment  was  over,  they  would  resume  commanding  positions  in  society.  If 
they  had  not  by  then  been  induced  to  change  their  views,  their  treatment 
would  probably  have  fanned  their  resentment  and  sown  the  seeds  of  a 
nationalist  reaction  as  soon  as  the  occupation  ended.  What  could  be  done 
to  bring  about  a  change  of  heart  and  what  would  constitute  proof  that  a 
change  of  heart  had  occurred? 
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The  first  steps  towards  a  solution  of  these  problems  lay  in  the  proposals 
for  the  punishment  of  war  crimes.  The  development  of  these  and  the 
history  of  the  trials  at  Nuremberg  and  elsewhere  lies  outside  the  scope  of 
this  volume,  but  their  progress  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  an  essential  back¬ 
ground  to  denazification.  Moreover,  the  prosecution  of  certain  organiza¬ 
tions  like  the  SS  as  criminal  per  se  complicated  the  question  of  carrying 
denazification  through,  since  it  was  decided  that  members  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  must  be  kept  in  custody  without  the  possibility  of  trial  pending  a 
judgement  on  the  question  of  principle. 

Considering  the  emphasis  placed  by  Allied  statesmen  on  the  need  to 
‘root  out  Nazism’,  it  is  surprising  that  the  principle  of  denazification 
seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  at  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  and 
no  attempt  made  to  decide  exactly  what  could  be  done.  The  first  time  that 
its  practical  implications  were  worked  out  in  any  detail  seems  to  have 
been  in  JCS  1067,  of  which  Clause  6  read  as  follows: 

All  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  who  have  been  more  than  nominal  parti¬ 
cipants  in  its  activities,  all  active  supporters  of  Nazism  or  militarism  and  all 
other  persons  hostile  to  Allied  purposes  will  be  removed  and  excluded  from 
public  office  and  from  positions  of  importance  in  quasi-public  and  private 
enterprises  such  as  (1)  civic,  economic  and  labour  organizations,  (2)  corpora¬ 
tions  and  other  organizations  in  which  the  German  government  or  sub¬ 
divisions  have  a  major  financial  interest,  (3)  industry,  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  finance,  (4)  education,  and  (5)  the  press,  publishing  houses  and  other 
agencies  disseminating  news  and  propaganda.  Persons  are  to  be  treated  as 
more  than  nominal  participants  in  party  activities  and  as  active  supporters  of 
Nazism  or  militarism  when  they  have  (1)  held  office  or  otherwise  been  active 
at  any  level  from  local  to  national  in  the  party  and  its  subordinate  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  in  organizations  which  further  militaristic  doctrines,  (2)  authorized 
or  participated  affirmatively  in  any  Nazi  crimes,  racial  persecutions  or  dis¬ 
criminations,  (3)  been  avowed  believers  in  Nazism  or  racial  and  militaristic 
creeds,  or  (4)  voluntarily  given  substantial  moral  or  material  support  or  political 
assistance  of  any  kind  to  the  Nazi  Party  or  Nazi  officials  and  leaders.  No  such 
persons  shall  be  retained  in  any  of  the  categories  of  employment  listed  above 
because  of  administrative  necessity,  convenience  or  expediency. 

This  conscientious  attempt  to  spell  out  the  effect  of  what  the  leaders 
had  been  saying,  made  in  the  light  of  Washington  suspicions  that  the 
military  authorities  would  not  be  tough  enough  with  the  Germans,1 
revealed  only  too  clearly  the  size  of  the  task  which  was  being  attempted. 
If  Nazis  were  to  be  turned  out  of  industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
finance,  as  well  as  out  of  government,  education,  and  journalism,  there 
would  be  practically  no  sector  of  German  life  unaffected.  Yet  in  view  of 
the  revelations  made  in  some  of  the  trials  of  German  industrialists,  it  is 


1  See  above,  p.  23. 
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hard  to  say  that  so  wide  a  sweep  was  wholly  unjustifiable  if  a  thorough 
job  was  to  be  done. 

The  JCS  instruction  was,  of  course,  acted  on  by  SHAEF  although,  as 
has  been  explained,1  the  British  had  their  own  version  and  subordinate 
American  commanders  tended  to  develop  theirs  as  well.  The  chief 
additions  made  to  the  plans  by  SHAEF  were  to  draw  up  lists  of  suspect 
organizations  and  to  divide  the  holders  of  the  various  positions  in  them 
into  three  categories:  ‘mandatory  arrest’,  ‘mandatory  removal’,  ‘discre¬ 
tionary  removal’.  It  was  also  decided  that  those  who  joined  the  Nazi 
Party  after  1937  should  be  regarded  prima  facie  as  ‘nominal’  members, 
on  the  ground  that  by  that  date  (when  the  rolls,  after  being  closed  for 
some  time,  were  again  opened)  membership  had  become  necessary  for 
the  holding  of  many  important  posts.  While  this  decision  was  reasonable, 
it  illustrated  how  complicated  the  problem  was,  since  it  precluded  the 
Allies  from  using  the  idealists  who  joined  the  Party  in  the  early  days  in 
the  hope  that  it  really  meant  some  of  the  aims  it  professed,  and  left  it 
again  when  they  discovered  it  did  not.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
however,  and  assuming  the  policy  which  had  been  laid  down,  the  SHAEF 
instructions  were  probably  the  best  that  could  be  framed  since  they  did 
give  subordinate  officers  a  fairly  definite  guide.  This  may  seem  an  unwise 
way  of  approaching  a  situation  which  was  unpredictable  and  bound  to 
vary,  but  any  other  arrangement  would  have  multiplied  enormously  the 
anomalies  which  at  once  arose.2 

For,  of  course,  plans  and  realities  soon  came  apart.  While  a  certain 
number  of  prominent  Nazis  went  underground,3  66,500  people  had  been 
interned  in  the  American  Zone  by  September  1945  and  70,000  in  the 
British  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  addition,  156,000  persons  were  removed 
from  office  in  the  British  Zone  between  May  1945  and  September  1946, 
and  a  further  86,000  persons  who  applied  for  employment  of  a  prohibited 
character  had  their  applications  refused.4  The  difficulties  arose  over  the 
interpretation  of  the  instructions  relating  to  the  mandatory  and  discre¬ 
tionary  removal  categories,  and  over  the  circumstances  in  which  Nazis 
could  be  retained  in  key  posts  when  suitable  replacements  were  not 
available.  In  July  one  United  States  army  headquarters  issued  an  order 
making  the  removal  of  Nazis  from  all  such  posts  discretionary  and  not 
mandatory — a  clear  breach  of  JCS  1067, 5  while  General  Patton  justified 

1  See  above,  p.  24. 

2  In  addition  an  attempt  was  made  to  combine  in  a  single  list — CROWCASS  i.e.  Central 
Register  of  War  Criminals  and  Security  Suspects — all  the  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
Allied  intelligence  organizations  about  the  more  notorious  Germans. 

3  Werner  Naumann,  for  example,  seems  to  have  escaped  completely. 

4  U.S.  Zone  Report,  October  1945;  The  Economist,  23  October  1948;  J.  B.  Hynd  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  21  October  1946  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  427,  col.  1302).  See  also  Manchester 
Guardian,  29  March  1946. 

5  Warburg:  Germany — Bridge  or  Battleground,  p.  80. 
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a  refusal  to  carry  out  the  denazification  directives  by  comparing  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Nazis  and  anti-Nazis  to  those  between  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Thanks  in  no  small  degree  to  frank  reporting  by  American  correspondents 
in  Germany,  this  led  to  his  removal  in  October.  Two  individual  cases 
which  provoked  much  discussion  were  Herr  Vagts,  who  was  installed  by 
the  Americans  as  Mayor  of  Bremen  although  he  had  acted  as  the  Berlin 
representative  of  the  Nazi  Gauleiter,  and  the  original  American  nominee 
as  Oberbiirgermeister  of  Cologne,  who  was  attacked  for  his  nationalist 
associations  and  removed  by  the  British  in  October  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  done  enough  to  tackle  the  housing  problem.  The  fact  that  his 
name  was  Konrad  Adenauer  illustrates  only  too  clearly  the  defects  of 
setting  such  a  rigid  standard.  The  United  States  army  authorities  resisted 
for  many  months  the  removal  of  Nazis  from  the  transport  services  in  the 
American  Zone  on  the  ground  that  it  would  precipitate  a  collapse  but 
when,  in  December  1945,  Clay  insisted  on  transferring  control  of  these 
services  to  a  German  directorate  under  the  supervision  of  his  staff,  the 
removal  was  effected  without  disaster.1  In  the  British  Zone  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Division  had  more  success  in  persuading  their  superiors  that, 
in  face  of  the  prevailing  shortage,  it  was  impossible  to  risk  the  dislocation 
involved  in  dismantling  the  Nazi  food-collecting  organization  ( Reichsnahr - 
stand),  although  the  inadequacy  of  the  supplies  collected  from  the  farmers 
was  sometimes  alleged  to  reflect  the  unreliability  of  the  German  officials 
charged  with  the  task.  It  was  only  natural  for  the  Allied  specialists  to 
resist  denazification  in  its  full  rigour  when  it  meant  replacing  trained 
experts  by  relative  tyros.  And  it  was  not  as  though  Nazi  officials  revealed 
their  failings  at  first  sight :  Allied  officers  who  had  been  half-indoctrinated 
into  looking  for  cloven  hooves  were  baffled  on  meeting  men  apparently  of 
their  own  type  and  background. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  identifying  Nazis,  the  Allies  devised  the 
personal  questionnaire,  or  Fragebogen.  If  this  showed  some  tendency  to 
become  a  cabaret  joke,  the  fault  lay  not  in  the  idea  as  such,  which  was 
simply  to  collect  the  evidence  for  judging  individual  cases,  but  in  the 
impossibility  of  establishing  immediately  a  system  for  processing  these 
documents.  For  reasons  already  described,2  it  was  the  exception  for  a 
Military  Government  officer  to  stay  in  one  place  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  newcomers  often  found  it  hard  to  discover  what  their  predecessors 
had  done,  let  alone  the  reasons  for  doing  it.  Accordingly  Germans  found 
themselves  filling  in  a  series  of  Fragebogen  and  presenting  one  to  each  fresh 
authority  in  the  hope  that  they  would  thus  find  someone  to  give  them  a 
definitive  and  recognized  grading.  Each  time  that  the  hopes  were  dis¬ 
appointed  faith  in  the  Allied  system  waned.  Yet  until  a  procedure  had 

1  Clay,  p.  60. 

2  See  above,  p.  67. 
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been  set  up  centrally — which  in  practice  meant  by  quadripartite  negotia¬ 
tion — and  the  appropriate  instructions  passed  to  the  local  officers,  there 
was  little  that  these  could  do  with  Fragebogen  except  consult  their  immediate 
colleagues  in  the  Public  Safety  and  Counter-Intelligence  Branches  with 
a  view  to  deciding  whether  it  would  be  safe  for  the  time  being  to  leave  the 
individual  where  he  was  or  appoint  him  to  some  vacancy.  And  officers 
responsible  for  answering  these  questions  had  to  do  so  on  very  inadequate 
evidence.  The  Fragebogen  itself  left  plenty  of  loopholes  for  deceit;  it  was 
the  attempt  to  close  these  which  lengthened  the  list  of  questions  until  it 
totalled  133.  The  number  of  Allied  officers  speaking  German  and  familiar 
with  the  country  was  inadequate.  Most  of  those  that  there  were  had  to  be 
employed  on  special  work,  and  denazification  questions  were  as  a  rule  left 
to  people  who  owed  their  posts  to  police  experience  in  America  or  the 
British  Commonwealth.  And  if  the  guidance  about  whom  to  remove  was 
not  always  precise,  that  about  whom  to  appoint  instead  was  almost  non¬ 
existent.  The  easiest  solution  was  to  take  German  advice — but  the  factors 
which  prevented  the  Allied  officer  from  judging  for  himself  also  hampered 
him  in  deciding  which  was  the  best  advice  to  take.  Small  wonder  that 
in  such  conditions  tale-bearing,  gossip,  and  intrigue  flourished  or  that 
preference  went  to  the  plausible  time-server,  the  respectable  reactionary, 
or  the  conservative  who  could  pass  as  non-political. 

In  the  early  months  the  situation  in  the  Russian  Zone  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  so  very  different,  although  the  existence  of,  and  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to,  anti-Fascist  Committees  must  have  simplified  considerably 
the  problem  of  obtaining  German  advice.  Even  more  responsibility  was 
given  to  Germans  over  denazification  in  the  Russian  Zone  than  in  the 
American.  The  Russians  did  not  systematically  put  Communists  in  all  the 
important  posts  but  were  quite  ready  to  appoint  people  they  might  have 
been  expected  to  consider  bourgeois  reactionaries.  They  went  by  their 
estimate  of  the  chances  that  the  individual  would  do  what  they  wanted, 
and  left  no  doubt  about  the  ruthlessness  to  be  expected  if  they  were  let  down. 
As  one  Russian  said  to  a  German:  ‘Since  we  are  unlikely  to  be  affected 
politically,  we  use  the  brains  of  the  Nazis  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  a 
different  matter  for  you.’1  Thus  they  employed  Markgraf  as  chief  of 
police  in  Berlin,  Steidle  on  their  Economics  Administration,  Bechler  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Brandenburg,  Landwehr,  who  had  negotiated 
many  Nazi  trade  deals  in  the  Balkans,  Ochel,  the  foremost  locomotive 
engineer  of  the  Third  Reich,  and  Augustin,  a  tank  expert.2  The  French, 
in  much  the  same  way,  distrusted  all  Germans  on  principle  but  thought 
they  could  tell  on  acquaintance  the  kind  of  people  who  would  work 
reliably  as  long  as  watched.  They  were  in  consequence  less  particular 
about  Nazi  antecedents. 


1  Nettl,  p.  71. 


2  Ibid.;  Middleton:  The  Struggle  for  Germany,  p.  87. 
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The  intention  was,  however,  to  govern  Germany  on  a  quadripartite 
basis  and  for  this  reason  a  common  policy  had  to  be  worked  out  for 
denazification,  as  for  other  things.  The  first  step  towards  such  a  policy 
was  provided  by  paragraphs  3,  5,  and  6  of  the  second  section  of  the 
Potsdam  Agreement,1  which  continued  the  policy  of  JCS  1067.  It  was 
next  necessary  to  work  out  arrest  and  removal  categories  in  greater  detail 
and  in  the  light  of  experience.  This  was  done  in  the  Directorate  of  Internal 
Affairs  and  Communications  and  resulted  in  Control  Council  Directive 
No.  24  of  12  January  1946, 2  which  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  policies  already  being  followed  in  the  American  and  British 
Zones.  It  left  unanswered  the  problem  of  what  was  ultimately  to  be  done 
with  those  who  were  arrested  or  removed.  The  quadripartite  solution 
to  this  problem  was  contained  in  Directive  No.  38  of  12  October  1946, 3 
which  again  largely  represented  the  policy  towards  which  the  Americans 
and  British  were  already  tending.  But,  until  it  appeared,  no  final  action 
on  denazification  could  be  started,  so  that  the  creation  of  the  necessary 
machinery  was  in  effect  hung  up  for  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the 
occupation.  What  made  this  all  the  more  unsatisfactory  was  that  neither 
the  French  nor  the  Russians  paid  any  close  attention  to  the  legislation 
when  it  was  established,  though  during  its  drafting  they  used  their  influence 
to  increase  its  rigour.  To  meet  them,  the  British  had  to  make  considerable 
concessions,  as  Hynd  explained  when  the  result  was  criticized  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  being  unreasonably  severe : 

We  are  only  a  quarter  of  the  government  of  Germany.  ...  If  we  are  to  work 
on  a  democratic  basis  and  not  adopt  the  veto  principle  on  the  Council,  when  we 
find  our  partners  in  agreement  on  a  certain  policy,  it  is  very  difficult,  without 
facing  up  to  all  the  repercussions,  to  take  such  an  attitude  as  would  involve 
adopting  a  veto  on  what  may  be  a  very  important  decision  in  the  eyes  of  our 
partners.4 

The  solution  which  was  in  fact  adopted,  and  which  was  carried  through 
in  the  American  Zone  with  a  thoroughness  the  Germans  themselves  could 
hardly  have  bettered,  was  to  screen  virtually  the  whole  adult  population, 
using  the  new  form  with  133  questions  called  the  Meldebogen.  The 
American  authorities  required  everyone  over  eighteen  to  register  and  fill 
in  a  form.  This  led  to  3  million  charges  and  930,000  sentences:  in  the 
British  Zone,  2,144,022  persons  had  been  examined  when  denazification 
was  finally  ended  on  1  January  1949.  An  operation  of  this  size  could  only 
be  carried  out  with  German  help;  in  the  United  States  Zone  there  were 
at  the  peak  545  tribunals  at  work  with  a  staff  of  22, 000. 5  This  hierarchy 

1  See  above,  p.  81. 

2  For  extracts  from  this  Directive  see  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  PP-  102-7.  The  Nazi 

Party  and  associated  organizations  were  liquidated  by  Control  Council  Law  No.  2,  signed  on  10 
October  1945  (ibid.  pp.  79-81).  3  Ibid.  pp.  168-79. 

4  27  November  1946,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  430,  col.  1741.  s  Clay,  p.  259. 
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was  regulated  by  Laws  ‘for  liberation  from  National  Socialism  and 
Militarism’,  signed  by  the  three  Minister-Presidents  of  the  United  States 
Zone  and  making  a  special  ‘Minister  of  Political  Education’  in  each 
Land  responsible  from  i  June  1946  for  all  denazification  proceedings  other 
than  appointments  to  posts  in  the  Government  and  in  agencies  that 
directly  influenced  public  opinion,  such  as  press  and  radio  (where  the 
Americans  themselves  decided). 

Under  this  system  each  form  turned  in  as  a  result  of  compulsory  registra¬ 
tion  was  examined  and  placed  in  one  of  five  categories:  major  offenders, 
offenders,  lesser  offenders,  followers,  and  persons  exonerated.  Appropriate 
scales  of  mandatory  and  discretionary  punishments  were  laid  down  for 
each  category,  ranging  from  ten  to  two  years’  imprisonment,  forced 
labour,  forfeiture  of  property,  exclusion  from  public  office,  and  dis¬ 
enfranchisement  for  major  offenders  down  to  payment  of  contributions 
to  a  fund  for  victims  of  the  Nazis  in  the  case  of  followers.  Provision  was 
made  for  cases  to  be  reviewed  periodically  so  that  those  whose  conduct 
had  meanwhile  been  good  might  be  moved  from  one  category  to  the  next. 
Finally,  uniform  identification  cards  were  introduced  on  which  was 
recorded  the  bearer’s  status  under  denazification  law;  arrangements  were 
made  for  these  cards  to  be  recognized  throughout  Western  Germany  so 
that  (unless  fresh  evidence  came  to  light)  there  was  no  longer  a  danger  of 
the  process  having  to  be  endlessly  repeated.  Checking  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  on  the  forms  was  notably  assisted  by  a  windfall  in  the  summer  of 
1945  when  the  complete  card  index  of  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  and  its 
auxiliaries  was  found  in  a  Munich  paper  mill  on  the  point  of  being  reduced 
to  pulp  (the  Germans  having  presumably  decided  that  its  destruction  by 
burning  would  be  unjustifiable  waste). 

The  Americans,  however,  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  way  the 
Germans  administered  the  law  and  were  continually  calling  for  greater 
rigour.  In  November  1946  Clay  told  the  Minister-Presidents  that  ‘if  the 
German  people  are  unwilling  to  do  the  job,  Military  Government  can 
and  will  do  the  job’.1  They  objected  particularly  to  the  way  ‘followers’ 
were  reinstated  in  their  old  posts,  and  insisted  on  reviewing  all  such  cases 
themselves.  The  Germans  replied  that  this  was  adding  to  the  processes 
for  which  the  law  provided  an  extra  trial  for  which  no  principles  had  been 
agreed.  If  the  trouble  was  due  to  the  Americans  wishing  to  interpret  the 
law  differently  from  the  Germans,  that  was  a  matter  which  should  be 
discussed  and  clarified,  not  settled  by  unilateral  action.  The  Germans 
went  on  to  argue  that,  once  ‘followers’  had  discharged  the  punishment 
imposed  on  them,  there  could  be  nothing  left  to  distinguish  them  from 
anybody  else  (otherwise  such  a  discrimination  would  have  been  stated 
in  their  sentence).  Accordingly,  they  started  on  an  equal  footing  with 

1  U.S.  Zone  Report,  November  1 946. 
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everybody  else  in  consideration  for  jobs,  except  in  so  far  as  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  gave  them  an  advantage.  In  the  case  of  ‘followers’  who  were  civil 
servants,  turning  them  out  of  the  administration  (which  the  Americans 
pressed  for)  meant  depriving  them  of  their  pension  rights,  one  of  the 
punishments  reserved  for  more  serious  offenders,  and  one  which  the 
German  boards  were  as  a  result  reluctant  to  impose.1 

In  the  British  Zone  responsibility  was  not  handed  over  to  the  Land 
Governments  until  1  October  1947. 2  German  panels  were  set  up  to 
advise  local  Public  Safety  Officers  in  July  1946  and  provision  was  made 
at  the  same  time  for  appeals  to  go  to  German  Review  Boards,  but  these 
were  only  advisory.  As  in  the  United  States  Zone,  their  members  were 
nominated  by  the  local  governmental  council,  provision  being  made  to 
ensure  the  inclusion  of  a  trade  union  representative.  In  February  1947, 
after  the  issue  of  Control  Council  Directive  No.  38,  a  system  of  categories, 
such  as  was  provided  for  by  that  directive  and  based  on  the  American 
pattern,  was  introduced  into  the  British  Zone. 

All  these  measures,  however,  applied  chiefly  to  the  Nazis  who  had 
been  left  at  large.  They  did  not  in  the  early  stages  affect  the  problem  of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  automatic  arrest  categories,  such  as  high 
Wehrmacht  officers,  SS  and  Gestapo  leaders,  and  members  of  the  Leader 
Corps  of  the  Nazi  Party.  As  has  been  explained,  nothing  was  supposed 
to  be  done  about  a  number  of  these  until  decisions  had  been  taken  at 
Nuremberg  about  the  status  of  the  organizations  they  belonged  to,  which 
did  not  happen  until  the  autumn  of  1946.  For  over  a  year,  therefore,  they 
remained  in  custody,  without  trial.  Conditions  in  the  internment  camps 
left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired;  rations  at  some  stages  dropped  to  900 
calories  a  day,  which  internees  had  no  chance  to  supplement  by  foraging 
for  themselves.  With  food  and  accommodation  short  throughout  the 
country,  it  was  inevitable,  even  if  it  was  unfortunate,  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  system  responsible  for  the  situation  should  be  put  last  in 
the  queue.  But  during  the  late  summer  of  1946  the  situation  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  Britain,  critics  fastening  on  the  disregard  of  the 
principle  ‘no  imprisonment  without  trial’.  The  screening  of  the  internees 
was  in  the  hands  of  Intelligence  staff  whose  numerous  other  preoccupations 
made  them  something  of  a  bottle-neck;  responsibility  was  accordingly 
taken  away  from  them  and  given  to  boards  of  three  British  officials,  none 
of  whom  was  required  to  be  familiar  with  German  affairs  (for  if  any  such 
requirement  had  been  made,  shortage  of  people  complying  with  it  would 
again  have  caused  delay).  As  a  result  the  number  of  Germans  in  custody 
was  reduced  from  42,000  in  July  1946  to  15,000  in  May  1947, 3  but  there 

1  Memorandum  zum  gegenwartigen  Stand  der  Durchfuhrung  des  Gesetzes  Nr.  104.,  submitted  by  the 
Kirchliche-Theologische  Societat  in  Wiirttemberg,  March  1947. 

2  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  PP-  247-50. 

3  Select  Committee  on  Estimates,  p.  61;  The  Economist,  23  October  1948. 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  was  too  fast  to  be  reliable  or  uniform.  One 
result  was  that,  by  the  time  the  Nuremberg  decisions  were  taken,  many 
junior  members  of  the  organizations  judged  criminal  had  already  been 
released  and  could  not  very  well  be  relocated  and  brought  to  trial 
before  the  special  Allied  tribunals  set  up  to  deal  with  the  20,000  to  30,000 
members  still  in  custody.  They  were,  however,  required  to  go  through  the 
ordinary  denazification  procedure. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  subsequent  years  to  dismiss  Allied  policy 
on  war  crimes  and  denazification  as  ill-conceived  and  altogether  im¬ 
practicable.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  section  the  author  has  tried  to  show 
that  such  criticism,  at  any  rate  in  its  more  extreme  forms,  is  completely 
unhistorical;  some  attempt  to  punish  the  German  leaders  and  to  root  out 
Nazism  from  Germany  was  inevitable  after  all  that  had  gone  on  during 
the  war.  To  say  that  the  shocking  crimes  and  inhumanities  undeniably 
committed  by  Germans  under  the  Nazi  regime  should  have  been  allowed 
to  go  unpunished  is  to  deny  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  introduce 
morality  into  international  relations  and  would  be  strongly  challenged  by 
many  people  (including  the  writer).  Nor  would  it  have  been  equitable 
to  confine  such  punishment  to  the  persons  actually  responsible  for  execut¬ 
ing  the  crimes.  What  is  more,  some  action  was  regarded  as  essential 
which  would  prevent  German  aggression  from  being  a  continual  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  physical  disarmament  taken  by  itself  had 
obvious  shortcomings.  And  among  the  people  who  would  have  been  most 
critical  of  a  complete  Allied  failure  to  act  on  their  war-time  statements 
would  have  been  those  very  Germans  whose  opinions  were  most  important 
to  the  Allies. 

Another  criticism  of  denazification  which  does  not  stand  examination 
is  the  suggestion  that  it  was  a  political  process  and  should  not  have  been 
handled  as  a  judicial  one.  If  this  superficially  attractive  idea  is  pressed, 
it  is  hard  to  see  what  it  means  except  that  everyone  should  have  been  left 
free  to  punish  Nazis  as  he  thought  fit  without  any  attempt  being  made  to 
establish  rules.  This  would  probably  have  led  to  a  large  number  of  people 
being  killed  without  trial  and,  though  some  would  have  met  no  more  than 
their  deserts,  the  opportunity  would  certainly  have  been  taken  to  satisfy 
private  vendettas.  A  number  of  arbitrary  decisions  would  have  been 
taken,  while  the  relationship  between  crime  and  punishment  would  have 
varied  widely  from  case  to  case.  British  and  Americans,  who  claimed  to 
have  been  fighting  to  get  the  rule  of  law  respected  and  who  make  dis¬ 
regard  of  that  rule  one  of  their  main  charges  against  Communism,  could 
not  consistently  have  supported  such  a  solution.  The  speed  which  was  its 
real  attraction  could  surely  have  been  achieved  in  other  ways. 

Again,  denazification  cannot  really  be  condemned  on  the  grounds  that 
it  caused  hardship  or  that  the  conditions  in  internment  camps  were  too 
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like  those  in  concentration  camps.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  camps 
was,  after  all,  wholly  different  and,  if  conditions  were  bad,  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  impossibility  of  improving  those  conditions  lay,  as 
has  been  said,  with  the  inmates.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the 
common-sense  principle  of  dealing  with  small  men  first  meant  deciding 
their  cases  while  the  war-time  attitude  towards  Nazism  was  still  prevalent. 
As  a  result,  they  received  relatively  heavy  punishment  whereas  the  major 
offenders,  whose  cases  were  heard  after  the  reaction  had  set  in,  got  away 
more  lightly.  This  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  small  men  were  left  at 
liberty,  whereas  the  major  offenders  all  underwent  months  of  considerable 
discomfort  in  internment  camps.  Moreover,  one  of  the  most  insidious 
vices  of  a  democracy  is  for  the  small  man  to  think  he  does  not  matter  and, 
as  has  been  seen,1  it  is  an  attitude  widely  prevalent  in  Germany.  Undue 
concern  over  the  hard  lot  of  small  Nazis  is  misdirected  sentimentality.2 

Finally,  denazification  cannot  be  condemned  simply  because  it  aroused 
widespread  resentment  among  the  Germans  and  impeded  the  Allies  in 
obtaining  their  co-operation.  Seeing  that  only  one-quarter  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  had  been  opposed  to  Nazism,3  any  remedial  Allied  measures  were 
likely  to  encounter  resistance.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  they  did  so  can  up 
to  a  point  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  need  for  them.  What  was  serious  was 
that  all  classes  joined  in  this  resistance,  and  that  the  sectors  of  opinion  on 
which  the  Allies  had  to  rely  most  (notably  the  churches)  were  among  the 
most  vocal  in  their  criticism.  This  suggests  that,  however  well  justified 
denazification  may  have  been  in  principle,  there  must  have  been  something 
wrong  with  the  way  it  was  put  into  practice. 

The  first  obvious  mistake  was  that  it  went  on  too  long.  The  reasons  for 
this  have  been  explained  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  causes  of  delay 
could  have  been  eliminated.  But,  after  any  war,  ‘the  inevitable  cold  fit 
follows  the  hot’4  and  there  is  only  a  short  period  during  which  the  con¬ 
quered  people  remain  malleable  and  the  conquerors  determined.  Plans 
for  denazification  should  have  paid  more  attention  to  this  factor;  the 
procedures  worked  out  were  too  elaborate  in  the  light  of  it.  Simpler 
machinery  should  have  been  feasible  which  would  still  have  done  justice 
and  complied  with  the  rule  of  law.  It  should  also  have  been  possible  to 

1  See  above,  p.  59. 

2  It  was  sometimes  said  in  1946  that  former  Party  members  who  could  not  be  employed  ate 

better  than  most  because  they  had  more  time  to  look  for  food!  3  See  above,  p.  55. 

4  Churchill,  vi.  306;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  351.  The  change  is  well  illustrated  by  two  extracts  from 
British  newspapers,  the  first  the  Manchester  Guardian,  29  March  1946:  ‘One  has  heard  from  a  very 
senior  British  official  the  suggestion  that  there  may  come  a  time  when  it  would  be  possible  to  say 
that  denazification  is  “finished”.  That  would  be  a  profound  relief  to  German  businessmen  who 
have  so  far  managed  to  conceal  a  tainted  past  but  it  would  be  a  disaster  to  the  Allied  cause.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  amnesty  for  Nazism:  it  is  not  something  which  can  be  forgiven  and 
forgotten.’  The  second,  Lord  Beveridge  in  the  Observer,  19  January  1947:  ‘Either  two  or  eight 
years  of  further  denazification  ought  to  be  regarded  as  equally  intolerable.’ 
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get  off  the  mark  more  quickly,  especially  in  the  British  Zone,  though  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  main  cause  of  delay  was  the  desire 
to  treat  quadripartite  rule  seriously. 

Secondly,  the  programme  was  too  big.  To  say  this  implies  that  some 
of  the  lesser  fry  should  either  have  been  kept  out  of  the  machine  or  given 
a  chance  of  working  their  passage  back  with  the  minimum  of  formalities. 
To  say  where  the  line  should  have  been  drawn  is  none  too  easy.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  practice  the  punishments  imposed  on  ‘followers’ 
served  any  useful  purpose;  most  of  them  came  back  to  public  life  as  soon 
as  the  Allies’  control  was  relaxed  and  often  the  only  result  of  their  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  to  give  them  a  grudge.  A  quicker,  more  automatic  penalty 
would  have  been  quite  as  effective  and  a  smaller  programme  would  have 
taken  less  time  to  carry  out. 

Thirdly,  the  whole  policy  was  conceived  too  much  in  penal  terms  and 
offered  too  little  prospect  of  changing  the  outlook  of  those  affected  by  it. 
Ideally  it  should  have  done  as  much  to  reform  as  to  punish.  No  doubt  a 
considerable  number  of  the  worst  cases  were  incorrigible  and  there  was 
a  case  for  keeping  them  interned  long  enough  to  give  the  more  demo¬ 
cratically-inclined  Germans  a  chance  to  find  their  feet.  But  chances  of 
preventing  a  return  to  totalitarianism  must  largely  depend  on  the  number 
of  supporters  of  the  Nazi  regime  who  are  open  to  influence,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  received  under  denazification  is  only  likely  to  have  influenced 
them  in  the  wrong  way.1  It  has  been  suggested2  that  many  Germans 
knew  they  had  been  in  the  wrong  but  were  not  ready,  for  psychological 
reasons,  to  admit  it.  Punishment  would  only  encourage  them  to  repress 
their  sense  of  guilt,  whereas  the  treatment  should  ideally  have  been 
designed  to  encourage  its  release.  Obviously  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  avoid  imposing  penalties  altogether  in  such  cases,  but  if  they  had  taken 
the  form  of  almost  automatic  contributions,  in  money,  kind,  and  labour, 
to  restoring  damage  (both  inside  and  outside  Germany),  and  towards 
helping  victims  of  Nazism,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  result  would  not 
have  been  more  constructive.  The  Russians  were  often  criticized  for  their 
readiness  to  forget  a  man’s  Nazi  past  if  he  was  willing  to  join  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  (or  Sozialistische  Einheitspartei  Deutschlands  (SED));3  their 
motives  for  doing  so  may  have  been  questionable  but  the  psychological 
approach  had  something  to  be  said  for  it. 

1  See  the  evidence  given  by  Brigadier  Paton  Walsh  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Estimates, 
4  July  1946.  ‘There  is  no  question  we  have  done  intolerable  damage,  from  the  point  of  view  of 

the  day  coming  when  I  have  to  take  these  [internees]  and  try  to  start  to  remodel  their  minds . 

My  effort  at  the  moment  is  to  try  to  provide  that  minimum  amount  of  amenities  which  I  can 
get  out  of  the  German  population  so  as  to  be  able  to  prevent  further  deterioration.  .  .  .  You  have 
to  occupy  their  minds  and  bodies  as  healthily  as  you  can  to  prevent  deterioration’  ( Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Estimates,  p.  63). 

2  See  above,  p.  60. 

3  See  below,  p.  207. 
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Lastly,  the  emphasis  put  on  denazification  was  unfortunate  because  it 
forced  the  American  and  British  authorities  to  devote  far  too  much  of  the 
limited  resources  of  time  and  knowledge  which  were  available  to  the 
negative  aspect  of  their  work  instead  of  concentrating  as  far  as  possible 
on  finding  the  best  people,  getting  them  into  key  jobs,  and  trying  to 
broaden  the  outlook  of  the  second-best  who,  only  too  often,  were  all  that 
was  to  be  had.  This  was  rightly  recognized  as  the  real  object  of  the  Allies 
in  Germany,  since  there  was  some  prospect  of  such  work  lasting,  whereas 
bans  on  Nazis  taking  part  in  public  life  asked  to  be  reversed  as  soon  as  the 
occupation  ended.  No  doubt  the  men  who  were  put  into  office  would  be 
tainted  in  Nazi  eyes  with  collaboration  and  would  for  that  reason  be  in 
danger  of  losing  office  once  Allied  backs  were  turned.  But  then  that  was 
a  difficulty  fundamental  to  the  occupation,  which  could  not  be  expected 
to  last  for  ever;  if,  during  the  early  months,  Field  Marshal  Montgomery 
and  General  McNarney  spoke  of  ten  years,  Roosevelt  had  thought  in 
terms  of  two.  The  limited  period  had  to  be  so  used  as  to  give  anti-Nazism 
roots  and  put  its  representatives  in  a  position  where  they  would  have  some 
chance  of  maintaining  themselves  (with  such  long-range  support  as  could 
be  furnished  from  outside).  Obviously  the  disadvantages  of  identifying 
ideas  and  persons  too  closely  with  foreign  bayonets  had  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  but  belief  in  the  rightness  of  one’s  cause  is  a  better  determinant  of 
policy  than  fear  of  provoking  a  reaction. 

The  task  of  finding  the  right  men  was  crucial.  Behind  Anglo-American 
policy,  behind  the  war-time  speeches,  lay  a  half-conscious  assumption 
that  enough  uncontaminated  Germans  could  be  found  to  run  the  country 
once  the  Nazis  had  been  unseated  and  set  to  break  stones.  This  under¬ 
estimated  seriously  the  weakness  of  the  German  middle  classes  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  had  been  influenced  by  anti-democratic  ideas.1  It 
was  much  easier  for  the  Russians  to  make  a  thorough  change  because  they 
wanted  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  society  and  could  identify  their  friends. 
It  will  never  be  possible  to  put  back  the  clock  very  far  in  Eastern  Germany 
- — but  the  cost  of  achieving  this  has  been  simply  to  substitute  one  form  of 
totalitarianism  for  another.  For  a  recasting  of  the  foundations  of  society 
which  could  alone  break  the  power  of  the  nationalist  groups  and  make  a 
return  to  the  past  impossible  was  going  to  be  very  violently  assailed  by  the 
people  who  were  dispossessed.  It  would  therefore  require  to  be  maintained 
by  force,  and,  for  force  to  succeed,  power  might  have  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  were  quite  as  ruthless  and  illiberal  as  the  Nazis.  The  Western 
Allies  preferred  to  go  back  to  the  system  which  had  preceded  Nazism,  in 


1  ‘Extensive  de-Nazification  is  only  right  if  you  assume  that  the  great  mass  of  the  German 
people  were  not  Nazis,  but  the  history  of  the  last  12  years  is  only  explicable  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  vast  mass  of  the  German  people  were  Nazis’  (Nigel  Birch  in  the  House  of  Commons,  29 
July  1946:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  426,  col.  58);  see  also  below,  pp.  256-7. 
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the  hope  that  modifications,  which  could  not  be  more  than  minor,  when 
reinforced  by  the  memory  of  what  Nazism  led  to,  would  be  enough  to 
prevent  history  repeating  itself.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  better  alternative 
was  available.  But  the  chances  of  success  were  problematical  and  energies 
should  have  been  concentrated  on  positive  action  to  make  the  modifica¬ 
tions  matter. 


(xiii)  Administration  and  Politics1 
(a)  Administration 

The  reconstruction  of  the  German  administradve  system  presented  the 
Allies  with  a  problem  of  principle.  That  system  had  been  drastically 
modified  by  the  Nazis,  as,  for  example,  in  the  importance  attached  to 
Gaue2  and  in  the  way  orders  and  policy  were  handed  down  from  above 
instead  of  being  initiated  by  elected  bodies.  The  elimination  of  Nazi 
influence  clearly  needed  to  include  the  cancellation  of  the  changes 
directly  associated  with  their  political  outlook.  But  not  all  their  changes 
were  bad;  the  German  Local  Government  Act  ( Gemeindeordnung )  of  1935, 3 
for  example,  might  be  objectionable  in  many  ways  but  also  included 
reforms  in  line  with  modern  ideas  about  administration.  Ought  every¬ 
thing  Nazi  to  be  swept  away  or  should  the  good  be  kept?  And  what  should 
be  set  up  in  place  of  what  was  abolished?  Was  the  right  course  to  restore 
the  system  of  government  which  had  existed  between  1919  and  1933,  or 
should  it  be  changed  where  change  seemed  necessary?  Should  the  occupy¬ 
ing  Powers  decide  where  that  necessity  arose  or  might  the  Germans  be  left 
free  to  choose  for  themselves?  That  it  had  been  possible  for  the  Nazis  to 
gain  power  suggested  that  the  1919  system  was  not  wholly  satisfactory, 
and  few  Germans  would  have  favoured  restoring  it  intact.  Indeed  it 
could  be  argued  that  the  failure  of  the  Weimar  Republic  and  the  rise  of 
the  Third  Reich  were  symptoms  of  deeper  defects  in  German  public  life, 
defects  for  which  the  traditional  pattern  of  government  was  in  some 
degree  responsible.  If  so,  perhaps  the  whole  pattern  needed  reforming. 

To  the  Administration  and  Local  Government  Branch  of  the  Internal 
Affairs  and  Communications  Division  of  the  British  Element  the  trouble 
seemed  to  be  that  the  Germans  ‘had  an  overriding  regard  for  efficiency 
which  led  them  to  centralise  for  the  sake  of  centralisation  and  to  submit 

1  Were  this  book  a  history  of  the  German  people  rather  than  of  the  occupation,  this  chapter 
would  have  had  to  be  far  longer  and  more  detailed.  The  need  to  keep  it  in  proportion  permits  it 
to  be  only  a  bare  outline. 

2  Gau  was  an  old  word  for  a  district,  chiefly  used  as  a  suffix,  e.g.  Rheingau,  Breisgau.  The  Nazi 
Party  organization  was  based  on  a  division  of  the  whole  country  into  a  number  of  roughly  equal 
districts  which  they  described  as  Gaue;  as  time  went  on  more  and  more  activities  were  put  on  a 
Party,  and  therefore  on  a  Gau ,  basis.  Possessing  greater  uniformity  than  the  states  and  Prussian 
Provinces,  the  new  division  had  certain  advantages. 

3  Reichsgesetzblatt,  1935  part  1,  pp.  49  seqq. 
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themselves,  sheeplike,  to  the  efficiency  of  an  authoritarian  regime  into 
which  those  few  who  sought  power  would  rise’.1  By  contrast,  the  essence  of 
Anglo-Saxon  democracy  was  found  in  the  tradition  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  in  the  vigorous  participation  of  local  inhabitants  in  the  conduct 
of  their  own  affairs.2  If  this  analysis  was  correct  and  the  traditional 
German  system  were  left  untouched,  it  would  encourage  the  very  weak¬ 
nesses  which  needed  to  be  eliminated  and  run  counter  to  other  measures 
that  fostered  the  idea  of  politics  being  everyone’s  business.  Those  who 
called  for  reform  in  this  matter  did  not  disregard  the  influence  of  economic 
factors,  but  they  did  at  the  same  time  believe  that  the  character  of  a 
country’s  politics  could  be  influenced  by  its  institutions  and  that  the  need 
to  overhaul  the  German  system  of  government  offered  an  opportunity  to 
influence  beneficially  and  perhaps  over  a  long  period  the  nature  of 
German  political  activity.  In  support  of  their  arguments,  they  pointed  to 
the  changes  introduced  by  Napoleon  in  Germany. 

It  can,  of  course,  be  argued  in  reply  that  a  country’s  institutions  take 
the  form  they  do  because  they  suit  the  characteristics  dominant  in  its 
population,  so  that  attempts  to  transplant  foreign  institutions  are  doomed 
to  failure  because  such  institutions  will  have  been  developed  to  suit  other 
conditions  and  people  with  other  characteristics.  ‘Don’t  cook  and  attempt 
to  eat  young  bracken  shoots  because  the  Japanese  do.  What  suits  the 
hardy  races  of  the  extreme  East  may  not  suit  you.’3  Many  of  the  reforms 
introduced  into  Germany  met  with  precisely  this  criticism  and  have  been 
largely  discarded  since  the  Germans  regained  control  of  their  own  affairs. 
Such  criticism  is,  however,  unduly  facile  in  that  it  achieves  its  effect  by 
disregarding  the  problem.  If  it  is  granted  that  institutions  can  affect 
political  life,  but  argued  in  addition  that  institutions  must  suit  national 
characteristics  (presumably  displayed  in  political  life),  one  is  close  to 
claiming  that  attempts  at  changing  national  characteristics  by  deliberate 
manipulation  of  the  environment  are  doomed  to  failure,  in  which  case  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  national  characteristics  can  ever  be  changed.  Nobody 
who  has  studied  the  subject  would  deny  that  the  relationship  character- 
istic-environment-institutions-characteristic  is  complex.4  Yet  unless 
one  is  to  adopt  a  position  of  complete  determinism,  there  must  be  some 
point  in  the  chain  at  which  it  is  possible  to  intervene  with  effect.  Nor  does 

1  H.  Ingrams  (Controller-General  of  the  Branch) :  ‘Building  Democracy  in  Germany’, 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  295,  pp.  208-22. 

1  British  and  American  influences  were  not  the  only  ones  working  in  this  field.  German 
thought,  particularly  in  the  south,  was  considerably  affected  by  the  example  of  Swiss  local  self- 
government  and  particularly  by  the  emphasis  laid  by  Professor  Adolf  Gasser  of  Basle  on  the  need 
for  political  freedom  at  the  communal  level  in  his  Geschichte  der  Volksfreiheit  und  der  Demokratie 
(Aarau,  Sauerlander,  1939).  3  Week-end  Book  (London,  Nonesuch  Press,  1924),  p.  260. 

4  One  way  of  formulating  it  is  ‘character  moulds  institutions  but  institutions  perpetuate 
character’  (Dicks :  The  Psychological  Approach  to  the  German  Character  in  R.I.I.  A. :  Conference  on  Some 
Aspects  of  the  German  Problem,  p.  3). 
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experience  in  Germany  disprove  this,  since  the  failure  to  establish  more 
reforms  may  well  have  been  due  to  the  effort  not  having  been  maintained 
for  long  enough. 

The  starting-point  of  both  British  and  Americans  was  contained  in 
Paragraph  9  of  Section  II  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement1  which  required 
administration  to  be  directed  ‘towards  the  decentralisation  of  the  political 
structure  and  the  development  of  local  responsibility’ ;  the  main  differences 
between  the  two  Zones  were  over  the  speed  at  which  to  advance  towards 
higher  levels  and  the  amount  of  responsibility  to  be  left  to  the  Germans. 
The  ultimate  object  of  both,  as  has  been  said,  was  to  create  a  vigorous 
tradition  of  local  participation  in  self-government  which  would  both  train 
politicians  for  activity  at  higher  levels  and  provide  a  core  of  resistance  to 
any  autocratically-minded  central  government.  The  problem  was  how 
to  create  the  tradition  in  the  short  time  which  was  available.  The  British 
hoped  to  do  so  by  giving  the  local  councils  as  long  as  possible  to  find  their 
feet  before  advancing  to  higher  levels;  the  Americans  believed  in  granting 
self-government  quickly  at  all  stages,  so  as  to  give  the  Germans  the 
maximum  practice  under  the  eye  of  a  foreign  tutor.  The  British  were 
hoping  to  compress  into  a  few  months  a  process  which,  at  a  much  earlier 
stage  of  their  own  development,  had  occupied  centuries;  the  Americans 
were  banking  on  a  few  years  of  trial  and  error  being  enough  to  instil  the 
instincts  of  democratic  government.  The  British  planners  deliberately 
refrained  from  imposing  anything  like  the  entire  British  system.  ‘We 
adhered  to  all  in  the  German  system  which  we  thought  would  work 
democratically  .  .  .  but  we  wanted  to  inculcate  the  spirit  of  British  local 
government.’2  The  Americans  were  inclined  to  leave  more  responsibility 
to  the  Germans  for  drawing  up  the  plans,  only  to  be  disappointed  when 
those  plans  failed  to  bring  out  the  points  to  which  they,  like  the  British, 
attached  importance.  The  French,  despite  the  influence  of  local  issues  in 
their  own  national  politics,  looked  for  security  to  the  absence  of  any 
strong  central  government  rather  than  to  the  creation  of  strong  local 
traditions;  their  chief  aim  was  to  prevent  powers  being  bestowed  above 
Land  level  rather  than  on  establishing  any  particular  balance  between 
Land  governments  and  local  councils.  Among  the  Russians,  the  desire  to 
decentralize  on  security  grounds  was  counterbalanced  by  the  need  of  a 
planned  economy  for  central  control.  Each  Power  tended  inevitably  to 
believe  that  the  cure  for  German  troubles  lay  in  introducing  the  elements 
considered  most  valuable  in  its  own  system. 

The  Americans  began  to  establish  hand-picked  councils  for  Gemeinde 
(communes)  and  Stadt-  and  Landkreise  (roughly,  county  boroughs  and  rural 
districts)  as  early  as  July  1945;  the  British  followed  in  September.  The 
American  hustle  was  not  based  entirely  on  considerations  of  principle: 

1  See  above,  p.  82.  2  Ingrams:  ‘Building  Democracy  in  Germany’,  loc.  cit.  p.  219. 
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If  the  Germans  are  to  learn  democratic  methods,  I  think  the  best  way  is  to 
start  them  off  quickly  at  the  local  levels.  Besides,  this  will  help  us  to  reduce 
substantially  the  number  of  personnel  required  for  Military  Government.  With 
so  many  officers  returning  to  the  United  States  during  the  coming  months,  we 
will  certainly  not  be  able  to  staff  a  large  number  of  the  local  detachments  with 
qualified  men  even  by  a  vigorous  recruiting  program.  Yet,  we  can  hardly 
withdraw  the  local  detachments  until  the  officials  appointed  by  us  have  been 
replaced  by  others  selected  by  the  Germans.1 

But  it  was  not  staffing  considerations  which  led  Clay  to  write  to  another 
of  his  officers:  ‘Early  elections  are  an  American  CREED’,  underlining 
the  last  word  heavily.2  Brushing  aside  the  misgivings  of  subordinate 
officers,  he  insisted  so  firmly  on  the  implementation  of  this  policy  that 
Gemeinde  elections  were  held  in  the  United  States  Zone  on  20  and  27 
January  1946,  those  for  Landkreise  on  28  April,  and  those  for  Stadtkreise  on 
26  May.  All  Military  Government  officers  except  Public  Safety  detach¬ 
ments  below  Land  level  were  then  gradually  withdrawn.  The  British  did 
not  attach  the  same  importance  to  the  question  of  elections.  In  picking 
members  for  the  nominated  councils  (of  which  by  April  1946  they  had  set 
up  8,100)  they  had  tried  to  give  a  say  to  all  important  sections  of  the 
population  uncompromised  by  Nazism  and  to  bring  into  local  government 
men,  and  still  more  women,  who  in  normal  German  conditions  would 
never  have  contemplated  such  activity.  It  was  felt  that  no  harm  would 
be  done  if  these  bodies  were  left  a  little  longer  to  gain  experience  in 
managing  their  affairs.  Accordingly,  it  was  not  until  September  and 
October  1946  that  the  first  elections  were  held  in  the  British  Zone.  They 
paved  the  way  for  a  rapid  reduction  of  British  staffs  at  lower  levels  and 
for  the  rise  in  substitution  of  the  single  Kreis  Resident  Officer  who  was  to 
become  a  leading  figure  during  the  later  occupation.3 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  the  holding  of  elections  was  the  issue  of 
revised  Communal  Regulations  {Gemeindeverordnungen) ,  laying  down  how 
the  communes  should  be  organized,  and  how  voting  should  proceed.  For 
this  purpose  the  Americans  issued  directives  in  September  and  November 
1945  to  the  German  Land  Governments  ordering  them  to  prepare  the 
necessary  legislation,  and  laying  down  the  broad  lines  it  should  follow; 
once  drafted,  it  required  American  approval.  This  method  resulted  in 
minor  variations  from  Land  to  Land.  The  British  set  up  a  hand-picked 
advisory  committee  of  seventeen  with  whose  help  they  worked  out  regula¬ 
tions  issued  to  the  entire  Zone  as  Ordinance  No.  21  of  April  1946.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  co-ordinate  these  regulations  between  Zone  and 
Zone  or  to  submit  them  to  the  Control  Council;  local  variety  was  de¬ 
liberately  welcomed  as  contributing  to  decentralization. 

1  Clay  to  McCloy,  12  September  1945,  quoted  in  Gillen:  State  and  Local  Government  in  West 
Germany,  1945-53,  p.  8.  2  Howley:  Berlin  Command,  p.  1 19. 

3  He  was  afterwards  succeeded  in  many  towns  by  the  British  Resident. 
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The  first  main  feature  of  the  British  ordinance  concerned  the  position 
of  the  Mayor  [Bur germeister) .  By  tradition,  the  German  Bur  germeister  was 
both  head  of  the  local  council  and  its  chief  executive  officer;  he  was 
normally  elected  directly  or  indirectly  by  popular  vote  but  held  office  for 
twelve  years,  during  which  time  he  might  be  censured  but  could  not  be 
removed.  He  often  took  orders  direct  from  the  central  Government  (of 
which  he  was  an  official)  without  reference  to  his  council.  The  main 
change  on  which  the  British  insisted  was  to  separate  his  legislative  from 
his  executive  functions  and  to  entrust  the  latter  to  a  new  official  called  the 
Town  Clerk  ( Stadtdirektor ) ;  this  was  in  fact  a  return  to  the  system  which 
had  obtained  in  Germany  before  the  reforms  of  Napoleon  and  vom  Stein. 
It  reduced  the  Bur  germeister  to  the  position  of  the  British  Mayor,  a  private 
citizen  rather  than  a  professional  administrator.  The  intention  behind 
the  change  was  to  make  clear  that  the  responsibility  for  policy  making  lay 
with  the  elected  council  and  to  emphasize  that  the  administrators  were 
servants  of  the  council  dependent  on  its  goodwill.  The  ordinance  also 
provided  that  one-third  of  the  council  should  retire  each  year  and  fresh 
elections  be  held.  A  similar  separation  of  powers  was  insisted  on  in  the 
rural  districts  ( Landkreise )  where  the  executive  functions  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Council  ( Landrat )  were  given  to  an  Oberkreisdirektor. 

These  changes  were  not  popular  among  the  Germans,  who  found  the 
new  system  unfamiliar.  It  was  criticized  on  the  ground  that,  when  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  was  to  find  enough  competent  non-Nazis  to  run  the 
country,  doubling  the  number  of  posts  to  be  filled  was  wantonly  adding 
an  extra  complication.  The  Germans  also  refused  to  believe  that  an 
intelligent  man,  when  faced  with  a  choice  between  a  right  and  a  wrong 
course,  could  pretend  to  be  impartial  or  lack  views  of  his  own :  they  even 
regarded  willingness  to  serve  loyally  a  party  of  whose  policy  one  dis¬ 
approves  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  insincerity.  What  is  more,  they 
believed  that  policy  must  emanate  from  the  expert,  since  he  alone  has  the 
necessary  knowledge,  and  they  considered  it  more  realistic  to  adjust  his 
powers  and  position  accordingly.1  In  Schleswig-Holstein  the  Germans 
revised  the  system  as  soon  as  they  got  the  freedom  to  do  so  and  in  1950 
reintroduced  the  ‘Committee  Constitution’  ( Magistrat-Verfassung )  in  which 
the  council  elects  an  executive  committee,  composed  of  both  professional 
and  lay  members,  with  a  professional  Biirgermeister  in  the  chair.  In  North 
Rhine-Westphalia,  however,  the  Gemeindeordnung  of  1952  retained  the 
essential  features  of  the  British  system. 

In  the  United  States  Zone  the  pattern  was  not  uniform.  Sometimes  the 
Biirgermeister  was  required  to  be  appointed  by  the  council,  sometimes  to  be 
elected  by  popular  vote.  No  attempt  was  made  to  split  up  his  functions, 

1  SeeJ.  W.  F.  Hill:  ‘Local  Government  in  Western  Germany’,  Political  Quarterly,  July-Septem- 
ber  1949,  p.  259. 
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but  the  American  authorities  insisted  that,  when  he  was  appointed  in¬ 
directly  by  the  council,  he  should  only  hold  office  for  two  years,  and  there 
has  been  a  subsequent  tendency  to  shorten  the  term  of  office  even  when 
the  election  was  by  popular  vote.1 

The  second  important  reform  concerned  voting  methods.  It  was  widely 
felt  that,  under  the  Weimar  Constitution,  too  much  emphasis  had  been 
placed  at  all  levels  of  government  on  proportional  representation;  this  was 
thought  to  have  weakened  governments  by  encouraging  splinter  parties, 
making  coalitions  inevitable,  and  causing  the  vote  to  be  given  for  a  list 
rather  than  a  name,  thus  eliminating  the  personal  relationship  between 
voter  and  representative.  The  British  were  anxious  to  introduce  their 
system  of  one-man  constituencies  or  wards  with  election  by  simple  majority 
vote,  but  the  Germans  on  the  advisory  committee  feared  that  in  some  cases 
this  might  prevent  the  opposition  parties  from  ever  getting  enough  votes 
to  win  a  single  seat.  Accordingly,  after  long  discussion  it  was  settled  that 
only  60  per  cent,  of  the  seats  should  be  filled  in  this  way.  Where  the  victor 
won  a  clear  majority  over  all  other  candidates,  the  votes  composing  that 
majority  would  be  placed  centrally  to  the  credit  of  his  party.  Where  there 
was  no  clear  majority,  the  difference  between  the  combined  votes  for  the 
unsuccessful  candidates  and  those  for  the  victor  would  be  divided  up 
between  the  unsuccessful  parties  in  proportion  to  the  share  obtained  by 
each.  The  votes  thus  obtained  from  the  various  constituencies  would  be 
combined  in  a  central  pool  for  each  party,  and  the  relative  size  of  its  pool 
would  decide  what  share  of  the  remaining  40  per  cent,  of  seats  went  to 
each  party.  This  ensured  some  representation  for  minority  parties  and 
gave  all  parties  a  chance  to  bring  on  to  the  councils  men  with  special 
qualifications  even  where  they  had  failed  to  be  elected  directly.  It  may 
be  suspected  that  it  also  opened  the  door  to  a  certain  amount  of  political 
bargaining.  The  system  has  merits  and  was  retained  in  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia  for  the  1952  elections.  In  Lower  Saxony,  however,  it  was 
given  up  in  favour  of  a  straightforward  system  of  majority  voting.2 

In  the  United  States  Zone  the  American  officials  decided  to  take  no 


1  Gillen:  State  and  Local  Government  in  West  Germany,  1945-53,  p.  10. 

2  The  CCG  Report  for  September  1946  gave  the  following  illustration  from  local  elections  in  the 
town  of  Schleswig: 
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view  on  electoral  methods  but  left  the  choice  to  the  Germans;  proportional 
representation  was  used  in  the  1946  local  elections  but  German  opposition 
to  it  was  already  vocal  and  its  application  was  afterwards  modified.  In 
Hesse,  for  example,  a  party  could  not  obtain  any  seats  unless  it  received 
at  least  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote;  in  Wiirttemberg-Baden  and  Bavaria 
the  requirement  was  10  per  cent,  of  the  vote  in  at  least  one  district. 

In  the  French  Zone  the  form  of  local  government  was  laid  down  by 
regulations  which  the  occupation  authorities  issued  between  June  and 
September  1946.  In  the  Gemeinde  and  Stadtkreise  they  tried  to  introduce 
their  system  of  Maires  and  adjoints  elected  by  the  local  council  from  among 
its  own  members;  the  Landrat  in  the  Landkreise,  however,  remained  an 
appointed  state  official.  As  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  the  Lander  in  the 
French  Zone  reverted  to  the  traditional  system.  Local  elections  were  first 
held  during  the  summer  of  1946.1 

The  Russians  interfered  surprisingly  little  with  the  German  arrange¬ 
ments  for  local  government,  beyond  revoking  the  Nazi  laws.  In  so  far  as 
this  was  not  the  result  of  a  desire  to  appear  generous,  it  probably  rested  on 
the  belief  that  the  important  thing  was  to  make  sure  of  getting  reliable 
men  into  the  key  posts,  which  could  be  achieved  through  an  authoritarian 
party  organization  just  as  well  as  by  constitutional  changes.  Nominated 
councils  were  set  up  in  the  summer  of  1945  and  in  January  1946  elections 
were  held  at  Kreis  and  Gemeinde  level  to  choose  Bur  germeister.  The  Russians 
abolished  the  Regierungsbezirk ,  the  intermediate  level  in  Prussian  administra¬ 
tion  between  Kreis  and  province;  in  the  West  this  was  retained.2 

A  subject  to  which  the  Western  Allies  attached  an  almost  passionate 
importance  was  the  decentralization  of  police  forces.  This  was  partly  due 
to  considerations  of  security;  it  was  felt  that  a  number  of  separate  police 
forces  under  local  control  were  much  less  likely  to  be  used  as  shadow 
armies.  And  the  obstacles  to  a  would-be  dictator  were  expected  to  be 
greater  if  he  had  to  establish  control  over  a  number  of  forces  instead  of 
being  able  to  seize  a  single  nerve  centre.  But  local  autonomy  and  control 
were  also  held  largely  responsible  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  reputation  of  the 
police  as  the  friend  of  the  citizen  compared  with  the  continental  tradition 
of  a  hostile  authority.  The  same  considerations  led  to  an  insistence  that 
the  police  must  be  deprived  of  fire-arms  (even  for  shooting  the  wild  boar 
that  in  some  country  districts  ravaged  the  crops).  In  spite  of  the  pains 
taken  to  carry  out  both  reforms,  neither  has  survived.  In  the  disorderly 
conditions  of  post-war  Germany,  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  allow  the 
police  access  to  carbines,  even  if  these  were  not  regularly  carried;  and 
recent  years  have  seen  a  steady  tendency  to  reunite  the  local  forces  on  a 
Land  basis,  effected  almost  without  a  murmur  of  Allied  protest.  In  the 

1  Gillen:  State  and  Local  Government  in  West  Germany,  1945-53,  p.  128. 

2  Friedmann:  The  Allied  Military  Government  of  Germany,  p.  107. 
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1  Source:  Germany,  AusschuB  der  deutschen  Statistiker  fur  die  Volks-  und  Berufszahlung  1946:  Volks-  und  Berufszahlung  vom  29.  Oktober 
1946  (Berlin,  Duncker  &  Humblot,  1949),  pp.  2-6. 
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Russian  Zone,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  attempted;  on  the  contrary, 
a  special  central  administration  to  control  the  police  was  created  early  in 
I947-1 

It  was  at  Land  level  that  there  occurred  what  is  probably  the  most  lasting 
change  introduced  into  German  administration  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the 
organization  of  the  country  into  a  federation  of  states  of  roughly  equal 
size.  Though  the  population  of  these  states  varied  between  1 2  million  and 
500,000,  none  had  the  preponderating  position  hitherto  held  by  Prussia. 
It  was  the  abolition  of  this  state,  primarily  intended  to  diminish  military 
influence,  which  opened  the  way  to  a  more  rational  sub-division  of  the 
country  than  Germany  had  ever  possessed  before.  Here  again  the  Control 
Council,  instead  of  leading  the  way,  merely  set  its  seal  on  action  taken 
independently  in  the  various  zones.  By  the  time  its  Law  No.  46,  which 
formally  abolished  Prussia,  was  passed  on  25  February  19472  all  the  new 
Lander  had  been  in  existence  for  several  months. 

The  amount  of  autonomy  given  to  these  Lander  varied  from  Zone  to 
Zone.  In  all,  the  theoretical  ideal  was  considerably  modified  in  practice 
by  the  central  control  which  the  occupying  Powers  had  to  exercise  in  view 
of  the  economic  conditions.  If  the  French  and  Americans  went  farthest 
in  decentralizing,  all  four  Powers  aimed  at  depriving  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  of  power  in  a  way  which  was  artificial.  For  the  emphasis  on  a 
federal  Constitution  arose  from  the  belief  that  a  highly  centralized  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  country  like  Germany  becomes  unduly  strong  and  so  inclines 
towards  aggression.  But  a  federation  usually  comes  into  existence  by 
being  built  up  out  of  a  number  of  independent  states  which  see  a  need  to 
act  together  but  are  too  suspicious  to  surrender  their  separate  identities 
without  reserve.  In  Germany,  however,  a  federal  state  was  being  estab¬ 
lished  by  breaking  down  a  state  that  had  been  steadily  advancing  towards 
unity.  Decentralization  was  based  on  political  theory' — and  alien  political 
theory  at  that— instead  of  on  the  more  real  basis  of  state  interests.  Of 
course,  there  existed  a  certain  amount  of  particularist  feeling,  especially 
in  the  South,  and  even  in  the  absence  of  the  Allies  this  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  demands  after  the  war  for  a  considerable  measure  of  local  autonomy. 
But  nobody  can  ignore  the  increasing  importance  which  during  the  last 
150  years  Germans  have  been  coming  to  place  upon  belonging  to  a  single 
nation,  and  the  partition  of  their  country  under  occupation  has  turned 
this  into  a  dominating  passion  and  a  world  problem.  When  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  community  is  so  strong  there  is  little  chance  of  creating  a 
highly  decentralized  state.  The  mere  size  of  the  country  makes  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  decentralization  essential  for  efficient  government 
and,  in  its  broad  principles,  the  pattern  set  up  since  1945  is  convenient 

1  Nettl,  p.  126. 

2  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  pp.  210-11. 
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enough,  though  it  was  not  long  before  the  equipment  of  Land  Govern¬ 
ments  with  a  full  apparatus  of  Ministers  and  departments  began  to  be 
criticized  as  extravagant.  But  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  a  German 
Constitution  to  entrench  state  rights  in  the  way  in  which  the  American 
Constitution  does;  here  is  a  case  where  the  difference  in  the  environment 
is  so  great  as  to  make  impossible  the  automatic  transplanting  of  institutions. 
There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  attempts  to  buttress  the  autonomy  of  the 
Lander  are  hopeless  and  likely  only  to  breed  their  own  abolition. 

The  form  of  the  British  Zone  began  to  take  shape  in  July  1946  when 
two  former  provinces  of  Prussia,  North  Rhine  and  Westphalia  (which  had 
hitherto  divided  the  Ruhr  between  them),  were  combined  into  a  single 
Land'd  the  object  was  to  join  the  main  industrial  region  with  some  of  its 
rural  supply  areas  so  as  to  form  a  balanced  unit.1 2  In  the  following  Novem¬ 
ber  the  states  of  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  and  Schaumburg-Lippe 
were  combined  to  form  the  Land  of  Lower  Saxony.3  A  scheme  for  amalga¬ 
mating  Hamburg  with  Schleswig-Holstein  was,  however,  abandoned  and 
each  remained  a  separate  Land  although,  even  if  they  had  joined,  they 
would  still  have  had  a  smaller  population  than  either  of  the  other  two 
Lander  in  the  Zone.4  By  the  end  of  1946,  therefore,  the  future  division  of 
the  British  Zone  had  been  settled  and,  although  elections  at  Land  level 
were  not  held  until  April  1947,  governments  were  already  in  existence 
with  nominated  councils  to  advise  them.  But  what  were  these  govern¬ 
ments  to  do?  Germany  was  being  governed  by  the  occupation  authorities, 
under  the  Control  Council.  If  the  Land  Governments  were  to  do  no  more 
than  carry  out  orders,  executing  policies  decided  on  by  others,  they  would 
not  need  the  apparatus  of  Ministers  and  counsellors.  But  Bevin  had  said, 
in  keeping  with  the  Potsdam  decisions,  that  the  British  intended  to  de¬ 
centralize  the  German  administration  as  far  as  possible  and  to  create  a 
Constitution  which  would  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  a  loose  confederation 
of  autonomous  states  and  a  unitary  centralized  state.5  It  was  high  time  to 
start  making  federalism  a  reality  by  finding  some  functions  for  the  Land 
Governments. 

The  result  was  Ordinance  No.  57  which  took  effect  on  1  December 
1 946. 6  This  listed  in  four  schedules  the  subjects  on  which  legislation  at 

1  See  map  at  end  of  volume. 

2  Rudolf  Amelunxen,  hitherto  Oberprasident  of  Westphalia,  was  nominated  as  the  first  Minister- 
President  of  the  new  Land. 

3  The  heads  of  the  constituent  areas  had  met  monthly  during  the  latter  part  of  1945;  the  Lord 
Mayors  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  attended  some  of  these  meetings,  which  were  rendered  un¬ 
necessary  by  the  formation  of  the  Zonal  Advisory  Council  in  March  1946.  The  first  Minister- 
President  of  Lower  Saxony  was  Hinrich  Kopf  of  Hanover. 

4  Max  Brauer  was  Oberbiir germeister  of  Hamburg  and  Theodor  Steltzer  Minister-President  of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

5  22  October  1946,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  427,  col.  1512. 

6  See  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  pp.  192-5. 
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Land,  level  was  to  be  barred  or  limited,  because  the  powers  were  reserved 
for  an  ultimate  Federal  Government  or  to  the  occupation  authorities,  or 
because  conditions  made  devolution  temporarily  impossible.  The  generous 
intentions  of  the  measure  were  more  apparent  than  real,  since  the  schedules 
contained  between  them  forty-four  items.  The  principal  functions  handed 
over  were  education,  public  safety,  public  health,  and  administrative  and 
electoral  procedure  (on  all  of  which  proposals  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
British  Land  Commissioners  before  coming  into  force).  But  examination 
of  the  reserved  powers  shows  that  the  niggardliness  was  not  due  to  any 
wish  to  build  up  a  strong  central  government;  the  powers  reserved  on 
that  score  were  ones  which  could  be  said  properly  to  belong  to  the  centre. 
It  was  the  powers  retained  by  the  occupation  authorities  which  so  drastic¬ 
ally  reduced  the  Land  Governments’  authority,  yet  in  the  existing  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  of  Germany  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  these  should 
remain  in  British  hands.  Decentralization  at  that  stage  would  have 
involved  friction  and  confusion.  Even  as  things  were,  the  surrender  of  the 
powers  which  were  handed  over  aroused  strong  misgivings  among  the 
Allied  experts  responsible  for  them.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  retro¬ 
spect  of  the  wisdom  of  the  step.  The  Germans  could  only  learn  self- 
government  by  practice,  and  they  could  only  practise  if  they  received 
powers  to  exercise.  All  the  powers  they  now  received  were  bound  to  be 
handed  over  in  due  course,  and,  had  the  hand-over  taken  place  later, 
there  would  have  been  a  shorter  period  left  in  which  the  Allied  officials 
remained  to  watch  in  an  advisory  capacity.  In  the  event,  some  of  the 
closest  and  most  fruitful  contacts  were  established  when  the  Allies  were 
no  longer  ordering  but  merely  suggesting;  the  German  authorities  learnt 
to  value  their  help  and  even  to  adopt  their  advice.  A  relationship  of 
mutual  trust  and  esteem  was  built  up  which  was  much  more  likely  to 
endure  than  that  between  victor  and  vanquished.  Meanwhile  the  per¬ 
manent  Constitutions  of  the  Lander  were  left  to  be  settled  at  greater  leisure.1 


1  The  following  powers  were  permanently  reserved  to  the  centre:  foreign  affairs;  defence; 
nationality;  frontier  control;  currency;  foreign  exchange  control;  national  debt;  central  bank¬ 
ing;  Reichspost;  shipping  regulations;  inland  waterways;  railways;  highway  legislation  of 
certain  kinds;  copyright;  foreign  and  inter -Land  trade;  negotiable  instruments;  weights  and 
measures;  taxes  on  income  and  profits;  death  duties;  customs;  criminal  and  civil  law;  direction 
of  basic  industries.  On  the  following  subjects  the  British  authorities  proposed  to  continue  the 
exercise  of  emergency  powers:  war  debts;  blocked  property;  price  formation  and  control;  wages; 
direction  of  labour  supply;  social  insurance;  labour  regulations;  tree  felling;  refugees.  The 
following  subjects  were  temporarily  excluded :  land  reform ;  taxes  of  which  proceeds  were  formerly 
shared  with  the  Reich;  insurance;  industrial  standardization;  collection,  delivery,  distribution, 
rationing,  and  import  of  foodstuffs;  planning  of  food  production.  On  the  following  subjects  the 
British  authorities  reserved  power  to  lay  down  guiding  principles:  ecclesiastical  affairs;  develop¬ 
ment  and  ownership  of  industries;  housing  and  town  planning;  food  and  agriculture  (except  as 
provided  for  in  the  third  category) ;  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways  of  national  im¬ 
portance;  taxation  (except  as  otherwise  provided  for);  factory  legislation;  control  of  the  press,  of 
association,  and  of  public  meetings. 
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The  United  States  Zone  was,  as  usual,  ahead  of  the  British.  There, 
nominated  Councils  were  established  at  Land  level  as  early  as  August  and 
September  1945.  The  qualifications  of  Bavaria  to  be  a  separate  Land  were 
not  in  dispute  and  a  second  was  formed  by  amalgamating  those  sections 
of  Wiirttemberg  and  Baden  which  had  not  been  taken  into  the  French 
Zone.1  The  original  intention  had  been  to  make  both  Hesse  and  Hessen- 
Nassau  into  independent  Lander ,  but  in  September  1945  German  repre¬ 
sentations  led  to  these  two  areas  being  merged  as  Greater  Hesse.  The 
Bremen  enclave2  was  until  October  1946  governed  by  United  States 
officials  working  under  British  directives;  but  as  ‘Bremen  was  never  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  arrangement’3  it  was  handed  over  completely  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  in  March  1947  created  it  a  separate  Land  inside  their  Zone  with 
a  population  of  only  484,474.  In  the  three  remaining  Lander,  advisory 
assemblies  were  nominated  in  January  1946  and  Constituent  Assemblies 
elected  in  the  following  June,  which  thereupon  proceeded  to  draw  up 
Constitutions.  Special  United  States  officers  were  posted  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  work.  The  chief  alterations  insisted  on  were  the  removal  of  the 
nationalization  clause  from  the  Constitution  of  Greater  Hesse,4  the  deletion 
of  certain  phrases  in  the  Bavarian  Constitution  which  might  unduly  have 
limited  the  power  of  a  future  central  government,  and  the  inclusion  of 
clauses  providing  for  thorough  denazification.  But  before  the  work  started 
General  McNarney  had  insisted  that  each  Constitution  must  contain 
adequate  recognition  of  the  basic  rights  of  the  individual  to  freedom  of 
speech,  of  religion,  and  of  association.5  Constitutional  courts  were  set  up 
on  the  American  model  to  decide  on  the  legality  of  all  laws  enacted. 
Special  provisions  prohibited  any  reforms  which  would  affect  the  demo¬ 
cratic  character  of  the  Government.6  The  Americans  also  insisted  that 
both  the  Constitutions  and  all  subsequent  amendments  to  them  must  be 
ratified  by  popular  vote.  This  was  duly  undertaken  before  the  end  of  1 946. 

While  this  process  was  under  way,  on  30  September  1946  a  directive 
was  issued  to  United  States  military  and  civilian  officers,  though  not 
immediately  published.7  It  laid  down  the  specific  requirements  to  be 


1  In  creating  this  zone,  the  American  military  authorities,  so  as  to  control  the  strategic  roads 
and  railways  linking  it  with  its  port  at  Bremen,  had  insisted  on  arrangements  near  Karlsruhe 
which  cut  right  across  traditional  German  boundaries.  These  arrangements  were  readjusted 
after  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

2  Carved  out  of  the  British  Zone  to  provide  the  Americans  with  the  port  facilities  promised  at 

Quebec  (see  above,  p.  33).  3  Clay,  p.  94. 

4  See  above,  p.  156. 

5  Gillen:  State  and  Local  Government  in  West  Germany,  pp.  50-51.  The  Bavarian  Constitution 
forbade  any  restriction  of  the  right  to  hear  all  or  any  wireless  programmes.  Among  other  rights 
guaranteed  by  Constitutions  in  the  United  States  Zone  were  holidays  with  pay,  the  gathering  of 
wild  fruit,  and  access  to  mountains.  The  Constitution  of  Hesse  laid  down  that  the  teaching  of 
history  must  be  objective  ( The  Times,  11  December  1946). 

6  Friedmann:  The  Allied  Military  Government  of  Germany,  p.  83. 

7  See  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  pp.  163-6. 
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imposed  on  the  Land  Governments,  such  as  observance  of  international 
regulations,  quadripartite  decisions,  orders  of  the  occupying  authorities, 
and  fundamental  principles  of  democracy.  It  also  listed  the  functions 
which  would  remain  to  United  States  Military  Government  authorities 
(at  Land  level  and  below)  after  1  January  1947.1  The  greater  appearance 
of  liberality  in  the  American  scheme  was  to  some  extent  modified  by  the 
readiness  shown  to  offer  advice,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
instructions  which  have  been  listed  took  for  granted  the  functions  which 
would  still  be  undertaken  at  the  centre,  such  as  food,  agriculture,  inter¬ 
zonal  trade,  prices,  press,  and  radio.  For  all  that,  however,  the  Americans 
moved  faster  than  the  British  in  handing  responsibility  back  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  character  of  their  Zone  may  have  made  it  easier  for  them  to 
accept  such  a  policy.  At  any  rate  it  proved  successful. 

In  the  Russian  Zone  a  redrawing  of  boundaries  was  made  imperative 
by  the  Polish  ‘occupation’  of  the  territories  east  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line. 
This  cut  Pomerania  in  half,  and  its  rump  was  joined  to  Mecklenburg. 
Brandenburg,  which  had  been  a  Prussian  province,  was  left  as  it  was,  but 
a  new  Land,  Saxony-Anhalt,  was  formed  from  the  Saxon  province  of 
Prussia  and  the  state  of  Anhalt.  The  state  of  Saxony  was  left  untouched, 
as  was  Thuringia.  In  all  these  Lander,  German  governments  were  set  up 
by  a  proclamation  of  9  July  1945  and  in  appearance  a  considerable 
amount  of  authority  was  devolved  to  them.  The  Russian  method  was, 
however,  to  work  through  reliable  tools  so  as  to  give  their  own  wishes  the 
appearance  of  voluntary  German  action.  The  knowledge  that  they  would 
be  ruthless  in  dealing  with  deviations  meant  that  few  German  officials  or 
politicians  were  likely  to  take  action  without  discovering  in  advance  if  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  occupying  Power.  Thus  real  authority  re¬ 
mained  in  Russian  hands.  Elections  at  Land  level  were  held  in  October 
1 946  and  the  assemblies  then  chosen  were  set  to  draft  Constitutions  which 
all  followed  a  fairly  uniform  pattern,  contained  a  good  deal  of  pretence, 
and  left  considerable  power  to  the  central  administration.2  Even  so,  as 
will  be  seen,  conflict  was  not  avoided. 

1  These  were: 

‘(a)  Observation,  inspection,  reporting,  and  advising; 

( b )  Disapproval  of  only  such  economic,  social  and  political  and  governmental  activity  as  it 
[i.e.  Military  Government]  may  find  to  clearly  violate  [the  basic]  objectives; 

( c )  Removal  of  public  officials  whose  public  activities  are  in  violation  of  those  objectives; 

(d)  The  establishment  of  full  Military  Government  controls  in  any  area  in  the  U.S.  Zone 
where  the  objectives  of  the  occupation  as  herein  defined  or  provided  for  may  be  en¬ 
dangered; 

(e)  Military  Government  courts; 

(/)  Direct  administration  of  such  activities  as  demilitarization  and  reparations  which  cannot 
be  assumed  entirely  by  German  civil  governmental  agencies  but  which  are  necessitated 
by  international  agreements,  quadripartite  action,  or  U.S.  occupation  policy.’  For  the 
text  of  the  whole  directive  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  rg^-igjG,  pp.  263— 
6;  Documents  on  Germany,  ig45~54,  pp.  163-6.  2  Nettl,  p.  96. 
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The  French  Zone  was  made  up  of  the  south  half  of  Baden,  the  south 
half  of  Wiirttemberg,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  fragments  which 
in  August  1946  were  formed  into  the  Land  of  Rhine-Palatinate  (Rhein- 
Pfalz).  In  November  1946  Consultative  Assemblies  were  formed  in  each 
of  these  Lander  from  nominated  members  of  the  district  councils,  and  Con¬ 
stitutions  were  drawn  up  which  were  ratified  in  elections  at  Land  level  in 
May  1947.  The  consequential  allocation  of  powers  was  laid  down  in  an 
Ordinance  of  9  June.1  The  list  of  subjects  excluded  from  the  competence 
of  the  Land  Governments  was  far  shorter  than  in  any  of  the  other  Zones, 
therein  reflecting  the  French  opposition  to  any  kind  of  centralization. 
The  paradox  was  that  the  greatest  powers  were  being  given  to  the  smallest 
and  economically  most  backward  Lander  which  would  be  least  capable  of 
standing  on  their  own  feet.2 

The  French  Zone  also  included  the  Saar.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
occupation  this  was  administered  as  a  fourth  Land.  But  its  resources  were 
vitally  important  to  the  French  steel  industry  which  only  with  their  aid 
could  hope  to  look  a  revived  German  industry  in  the  face.  Three  of  the 
main  Saar  steel  plants  were  already  in  non-German  hands,  and  the  two 
others  were  sequestrated  by  the  French  at  an  early  date.3  But  the  French 
Government  wanted  a  more  permanent  arrangement  and  wanted  to 
secure  it  before  the  Germans  were  in  any  position  to  object.  Accordingly, 
in  the  autumn  of  1946  Bidault  as  Foreign  Minister  raised  the  question  in 
Washington  and  was  sympathetically  received;  Bevin  also  made  clear  that 
the  British  Government  had  no  objection  in  principle.4  Trusting  to  this, 
General  Koeltz  announced  in  the  Control  Council  on  20  December  1946 
that  his  Government  would  next  day  proclaim  a  Customs  Union  between 
the  Saar  and  France  (which  implied  a  customs  barrier  between  the  Saar 
and  Germany) .  All  three  other  members  of  the  Council  made  protests  at 
this  unilateral  action,  though  Clay’s  were  inadvertently  stronger  tJhan  his 
Government  intended5  and  neither  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  made 
any  serious  difficulty.  Another  German  area  incorporated  in  France  was 
Kehl,  the  port  and  bridgehead  opposite  Strasbourg.  Most  of  the  13,000 
German  inhabitants  had  been  evacuated  while  the  town  was  in  the  front 
line  during  the  winter  of  1944-5,  but  after  the  occupation  some  hundreds 
were  actually  ejected  by  the  French.  A  French  population  of  9,000  was 

1  See  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  PP-  231-2. 

2  In  economic  matters,  where  co-ordination  between  Lander  was  required,  legislative  powers 
were  reserved  to  the  French  Gommander-in-Chief,  to  whom  any  bill  affecting  decartellization, 
demilitarization,  denazification,  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and  democratization  had  to  be 
communicated  before  its  submission  to  the  Land  Assembly.  Otherwise  the  only  excluded  subjects 
were  restitutions  and  reparation,  legislation  affecting  international  penal  law,  the  displacement  of 
populations,  the  requirements  of  the  occupation  forces,  and  military,  scientific,  or  industrial 
disarmament. 

3  The  Economist,  5  June  1954. 

4  22  October  1946,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  427,  col.  1517. 
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installed  and  frontier  posts  set  up  on  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  town.1  The 
object  was  said  to  be  counteraction  of  the  stimulus  which  Hitler  had 
given  to  Kehl  during  the  war  at  the  expense  of  Strasbourg.2 

One  question  which  caused  concern  to  the  British  and  Americans,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  Land  level,  and  on  which  they  made  little  headway,  was  the 
German  civil  service.  Thanks  largely  to  the  tradition  by  which  many 
posts  properly  political  in  character  (e.g.  Bur  germeister)  were  filled  by  civil 
servants,  there  had  never  grown  up  in  Germany  the  strict  division  between 
politics  and  administration  which  obtains  in  Britain  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  the  United  States.  The  very  idea  of  a  civil  servant  being  impartial  or 
suppressing  his  own  views  seemed  strange  to  the  Germans.  Accordingly 
they  saw  nothing  improper  in  career  civil  servants  taking  an  active  part 
in  politics  and  even  sitting  as  party  members  in  Land  assemblies  while  still 
holding  administrative  posts.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  this  offered  to  intrigue  or  the  obstacles  which  it  might 
provide  to  a  government  differing  in  complexion  from  the  majority  of  its 
officials.  What  is  less  immediately  obvious  is  the  power  which  it  gave  to 
people  who  not  only  knew  better  than  anyone  else  how  to  work  the  official 
machine  but  were  also  well  placed  to  get  round  political  obstacles  by  per¬ 
sonal  intervention.  The  men  holding  this  power  belonged  to  a  narrow 
caste,  recruited  by  an  examination  which  made  a  long  legal  training 
indispensable,  enjoying  a  security  of  tenure  which  was  virtually  absolute, 
and  accustomed  to  give  their  superiors  the  same  precise  obedience  as  they 
expected  from  their  inferiors.  This  naturally  fostered  a  belief,  not  unknown 
among  civil  servants  elsewhere,  that  the  running  of  the  state  was  a  matter 
best  left  to  experts  and  that  opportunities  for  interference  by  the  public 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  These  men  provided  the  staff,  not  only 
for  the  central,  but  also  for  much  of  the  local,  government  and  were  thus 
able  to  make  their  influence  widely  felt.  Attempts  were  made,  particularly 
in  the  American  Zone,  to  broaden  the  basis  of  recruitment,  break  down 
the  rigid  distinctions  between  grades  inside  the  service,  reduce  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  legal  training,  make  conditions  of  service  and  postings  subject 
to  a  greater  degree  of  outside  control  and,  above  all,  to  insist  that  an 
official  must  resign  from  the  service  (and  not  merely  be  seconded  from 
duty)  before  engaging  actively  in  politics.  But  the  German  civil  service, 
which  claims  with  some  justice  to  have  been  the  cement  holding  the  state 
together  through  storm  and  stress,  has  proved  as  hard  to  coerce  as  to  con¬ 
vince.  At  no  stage  in  the  occupation  did  it  prove  possible  in  any  Zone  to 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  x  October  1948. 

2  This  account  of  administrative  arrangements  omits  Berlin  since  there  was  no  significant 
change  in  the  situation  described  above  (p.  106).  The  quadripartite  occupation  of  the  city  made 
it  necessary  to  continue  Military  Government  in  all  sectors,  at  any  rate  theoretically,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  three  Western  Sectors  in  opposition  to  the  Eastern  did  not  really  develop  till 
the  blockade  in  1948.  For  political  affairs  in  the  city  see  below,  pp.  209-10. 
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rouse  enough  public  feeling  and  interest  for  reforms  to  be  forced  on 
reluctant  officialdom,  and  the  amount  of  change  has  been  relatively 
small. 

Above  Land  level,  the  official  theory  of  the  occupying  Powers  held  that 
there  should  only  be  the  central  administrative  departments  provided  for 
at  Potsdam;  the  conception  of  zonal  frontiers  as  no  more  than  military 
boundaries  excluded  any  need  to  provide  German  administrative  units 
at  zone  level.  The  Prussians  were  the  first  to  break  away  from  this  by 
setting  up  twelve  central  administrative  departments  for  their  Zone  between 
July  and  October  1945.1  If  their  real  object  was  to  serve  as  shadows  for 
the  Potsdam  all-German  bodies,  French  intransigence  left  them  with  no 
more  than  their  ostensible  task  of  administering  the  Russian  Zone.  Com¬ 
munists  did  not  appear  to  be  in  absolute  control;  many  of  the  staff  had  a 
middle-class  background  or  were  Socialists.  The  Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents  were  appointed  by  the  Soviet  Military  Administration,  but 
only  three  Presidents  were  Communists,  though  it  is  noteworthy  that  in 
all  but  three  departments  at  least  one  Vice-President  belonged  to  the 
Communist  Party.2 

These  departments  began  by  being  only  advisory;  instead  of  passing 
instructions  directly  to  the  Land  Governments,  they  communicated  with 
them  through  the  Soviet  Military  Administration.  Gradually,  however, 
as  their  influence  grew,  this  method  was  felt  to  be  too  roundabout.  Not 
only  did  they  start  to  issue  orders;  on  one  occasion  in  1947,  when  Land 
legislation  was  considered  to  have  led  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  central 
plans,  they  cancelled  it.  A  head-on  collision  was  only  avoided  by  the 
creation  of  a  Central  Economic  Council,  on  which  the  Economics  Ministers 
of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  sat  as  President  and  Vice-President,  along 
with  the  heads  of  the  Central  Administrations  and  the  heads  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  party  organizations;3  the  orders  given  by  this  body  were  supposed 
to  take  account  of  Land  viewpoints  and  so  to  be  incapable  of  offending 
Land  susceptibilities.4  There  was  never,  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
volume,  anything  like  a  zonal  representative  assembly  for  the  Russian 
Zone  (except,  of  course,  for  party  congresses). 

The  Americans  also  began  to  move  towards  a  zonal  authority  as  early 
as  October  1945,  even  before  French  obstruction  in  the  Control  Council 
had  postponed  indefinitely  the  likelihood  of  a  central  administration.  The 
Minister-Presidents  of  the  three  Lander  in  the  United  States  Zone  were 

1  Industry,  Fuel  and  Power,  Trade  and  Supply,  Agriculture,  Transport,  Finance,  Labour, 
Education,  Justice,  Posts,  Health,  Refugees  (see  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  PP-  64-66). 

2  Nettl,  p.  1 1 7. 

3  The  President  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  chairman  of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Socialist  Unity  Party  (Friedmann:  The  Allied  Military  Government  of  Germany,  p.  27). 

+  Nettl,  p.  132.  Cf.  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Bizonal  economic  organization  in  the 
West,  see  above,  pp.  138-9. 
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encouraged  to  function  as  a  co-ordinating  body  by  meeting  General  Clay 
once  a  month  at  Stuttgart.  This  Council  of  Lander  (. Landerrat )  had  at  first 
the  minimum  of  secretariat  but  gradually  extended  its  functions.  A  Trans¬ 
port  Directorate  ( Verkehrsdirektorium ),  subordinate  to  it,  was  set  up  at 
Frankfurt  in  January  1946  to  control  rail,  road,  and  waterways  throughout 
the  United  States  Zone,  and  a  Postal  Directorate  was  established  at 
Munich  at  the  same  time.  In  March  1946  a  Commissioner  for  Food  and 
Agriculture  was  set  up  for  the  whole  Zone;  a  commissioner  for  price 
structure  and  control  followed  in  May.1  In  June  each  Minister- President 
named  a  representative  to  serve  between  meetings  on  a  permanent  direc¬ 
torate,  with  subordinates  to  staff  subsidiary  committees,  of  which  there 
were  already  sixty-eight.2  After  the  Land  elections,  in  March  1947,  the 
Minister-Presidents  had  their  authority  reinforced  by  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  seventy-two  drawn  from  the  three  Land  Assemblies,  and  the 
Council  in  this  form  lasted  until  replaced  by  a  bizonal  body  in  June  1948. 

In  the  British  Zone  things  went  more  slowly.  During  the  winter  of 
1945-6  various  German  administrative  organizations  were  brought  into 
being  for  individual  subjects  (notably  food)  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
British  controlling  authorities.  These  bodies  passed  to  the  Land  administra¬ 
tions  orders  which,  to  be  enforced,  had  to  be  paralleled  by  similar  orders 
sent  through  British  channels  from  zone  to  Land  level.  In  March  1946  these 
organizations  began  to  be  gathered  together  into  the  German  Economic 
Advisory  Board  (GEAB)  at  Minden,  which  by  July  (when  it  began  to 
take  over  certain  executive  functions)  possessed  a  staff  of  just  under  400. 3 
At  this  stage,  however,  its  development  was  arrested  by  the  bizonal  fusion 
after  which  it  was  absorbed  into  the  bizonal  bodies  already  described.4 
These  bodies,  however,  were  more  like  the  Russian  Central  Administra¬ 
tions  than  the  Landerrat,  since  they  had  no  functions  which  could  properly 
be  called  legislative.  In  the  British  Zone  the  law-making  function  was 
developed  in  the  Zonal  Advisory  Council  which  first  met  in  Hamburg  on 
6  March  1 946.5  The  Council  consisted  of  the  administrative  heads  of  the 
five  (later  four)  Lander,  the  leading  representatives  of  the  four  main  political 
parties,  two  members  of  the  trade  unions,  two  of  the  co-operative  societies, 
and  eleven  German  heads  of  various  functional  bodies  in  the  Zone  (some 
of  whom  were,  of  course,  also  members  of  the  GEAB) .  The  Council  had 
a  German  secretariat  and  a  British  liaison  staff.  In  its  early  days  it 
discussed  matters  (such  as  land  reform  and  Lander  boundaries)  referred  to 


1  U.S.  Zone  Reports,  February-May  1946. 

2  Zink:  American  Military  Government  in  Germany,  p.  74;  Gillen:  State  and  Local  Government  in  West 
Germany,  1945-53,  P-  66. 

3  Select  Committee  on  Estimates,  p.  54.  4  See  above,  p.  138. 

s  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  the  British  habitually  spoke  of  this  body  by  its  English  initials, 
whereas  the  Americans  at  least  used  the  German  title  of  the  Landerrat,  even  when  they  were  unable 
to  pronounce  it. 
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it  by  the  British  authorities  and  could  only  place  items  on  its  agenda  if  they 
had  British  approval.  If  its  importance  was  at  first  limited,  General 
Robertson  took  great  pains  to  develop  it,  attended  most  of  its  meetings  in 
person,  and  gave  instructions  that  its  opinion  must  be  sought  (though  not 
necessarily  taken)  on  all  normal  ordinances  and  directives  issued  in  the 
Zone.  To  deal  with  the  resulting  business,  the  Council  established  a 
number  of  committees.  In  June  1947,  after  the  Land  elections,  it  was 
reconstituted  to  consist  of  members  chosen  by  the  various  Land  assemblies ; 
a  year  later  it  was  merged  in  a  bizonal  body.  Throughout  it  remained  an 
advisory  body  but  gained  steadily  in  influence  and  prestige.1 

In  the  French  Zone,  a  co-ordinating  civil  administration  began  to 
function  at  Coblenz  in  January  1946.  But  the  views  of  the  French  authori¬ 
ties  on  centralization  being  what  they  were,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this 
never  acquired  real  significance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
amount  of  co-ordination  was  effected  by  the  French  themselves. 

On  4  and  5  October  1946  the  heads  of  the  eleven  German  Land  Govern¬ 
ments  in  the  British  and  American  Zones  met,  on  their  own  initiative,  at 
Bremen.  Their  opposite  numbers  in  the  Russian  and  French  Zones  had 
been  invited,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  former  sent  excuses  and  the  latter 
observers.  The  meeting  agreed  that  the  time  had  come  to  ask  the  Control 
Council  to  set  up  a  Landerrat  and  Assembly  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  It 
also  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  opening  of  zonal  frontiers  to  trade 
of  all  kinds,  as  an  initial  step  towards  the  revival  of  trade  and  industry. 
Neither  resolution  took  much  account  of  the  practical  obstacles  to  the 
policies  they  proposed,  and  consequently  achieved  nothing  beyond  public 
effect.  A  committee  with  one  representative  from  each  Land  was  also  set 
up  to  remove  differences  in  denazification  standards  and  procedures.2 
The  Allied  authorities  did  not  encourage — but  did  not  veto — a  repetition 
of  the  experiment,  and  a  second  meeting  took  place  in  Munich  on  6  June 
1947  to  discuss  economic  problems.  The  French  Zone  representatives 
were  refused  permission  to  attend  and  those  from  the  Russian  Zone  with¬ 
drew  when  the  others  refused  to  discuss  the  political  unification  of  the 
country.  Several  rather  nebulous  resolutions  were  passed,  calling  on  the 
Allied  Powers  for  clarification  of  Germany’s  political  future,  increased 
food  supplies,  and  more  say  by  Germans  in  economic  matters.  The 
practical  effects  were  nil. 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  that,  except  perhaps  in  the  Russian 
Zone,  the  occupation  authorities  adopted  an  empirical  and  cautious  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  providing  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  central 
government.  Not  only  was  this  in  accord  with  the  policy  laid  down  at 

1  Select  Committee  on  Estimates,  pp.  38-43;  Annalies  Dorendorf:  Der  Zonenbeuat  der  britisch 
besetzten  Zone  (Gottingen,  Otto  Schwarz,  1953),  pp.  46-47. 

2  U.S.  Zone  Report,  October  1946. 
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Potsdam,  but  the  British  and  Americans  were  long  reluctant  to  do  anything 
which  might  reduce  the  chances  of  re-establishing  at  a  later  stage  the 
political  reunification  of  the  country.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  some  co¬ 
ordinating  authority  for  each  zone  was  essential;  even  the  French  found 
that.  The  matter  was  not  one  on  which  directives  could  be  expected  from 
the  Control  Council;  the  French  and  later  the  Russians  could  have  been 
relied  on  to  block  any  such  proposal.  Consequently  the  steps  taken  in  the 
British  and  United  States  Zones  were  not  uniform  with  one  another  nor 
with  the  Russian  arrangements.  To  the  Germans  they  seemed  unneces¬ 
sarily  slow  and  imperfect.  Had  the  short-term  interests  of  the  Germans, 
or  indeed  of  the  occupying  Powers  themselves,  been  decisive,  early  cen¬ 
tralization  over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible  would  have  had  many  advan¬ 
tages.  But  this  ran  clean  counter  to  the  demand  for  decentralization  as  an 
antidote  to  a  strong  and  dictatorial  government.  And  there  may  have 
been  something  to  be  said  for  bringing  variety  into  the  lives  of  a  people  so 
much  inclined  to  admire  the  uniform. 

The  whole  subject  of  administration  was  one  on  which  remarkably  little 
light  emanated  from  the  Control  Council.  When  one  considers  the  diver¬ 
gences  of  view  among  its  members,  not  merely  on  the  types  of  organization 
to  be  admired  but  even  on  such  things  as  the  interpretation  of  the  term 
‘democracy’,  this  is  hardly  surprising.  The  only  decision  of  any  significance 
was  an  agreement  in  December  1945  which  laid  down  six  principles  for 
elections.1  Although  these  were  admirable  as  far  as  they  went,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  showed  what  wide  variations  were  possible  in  the  way  they  were 
interpreted.  Except  for  what  was  said  in  the  Potsdam  Agreement  nothing 
was  ever  agreed  on  the  fundamental  subject  of  the  powers  to  be  given  to 
the  central  Government  and  those  to  be  left  to  the  Lander.  The  problem 
was  tackled  piecemeal,  as  it  arose,  by  men  who  were  administrators  rather 
than  experts  in  constitutional  theory  or  procedure,  and  who  received 
remarkably  little  guidance  from  outside  beyond  a  general  call  for  decen¬ 
tralization.  Except  for  the  division  into  Lander,  the  drafting  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution  for  the  Federal  Republic  was  left  for  later  action  by  the  Germans. 
In  local  government  many  changes  were  introduced  but  few  have  estab¬ 
lished  themselves.  The  trouble  taken  may  in  the  circumstances  seem  to 
have  been  misplaced.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  determination 
to  decide  one’s  own  local  affairs  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  a  central 

1  These  were: 

(1)  Universal  adult  suffrage. 

(2)  Electoral  rolls  to  be  prepared,  with  provision  for  claims  and  objections. 

(3)  Any  adult  German,  not  otherwise  disqualified,  to  have  the  right  of  standing  as  a  candidate. 

(4)  All  democratic  parties  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and  facilities. 

(5)  Ballot  to  be  secret. 

(6)  Adequate  precautions  to  be  taken  against  fraud  in  the  counting  of  votes  and  declaration  of 
results. 
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government  from  being  too  strong,  and  to  keep  the  centre  in  check  was 
among  the  ‘basic  objectives  of  the  occupation’.  One  difficulty  was  that 
international  and  economic  forces  cut  short  the  period  available  for  con¬ 
vincing  the  Germans  of  the  value  of  the  reforms.  Force  had  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  before  it  had  given  the  ideas  enough  time  to  take  root.  To  say  that 
this  was  inevitable  merely  raises  the  question  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
‘basic  objectives’  of  any  member  of  a  victorious  coalition. 

(b)  Politics 

The  re-establishment  of  democracy  in  Germany  clearly  hinged  on  a 
revival  of  the  party  system,  and  such  a  revival  was  one  of  the  main  features 
of  Allied  policy.  That  the  British  and  Americans  should  have  fostered 
such  a  development  goes  without  saying;  what  is  at  first  sight  more  sur¬ 
prising  is  to  find  the  Russians  sharing  and  indeed  leading  the  same  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  true  that  they  allowed  the  Communists  a  start  by  registering 
them  throughout  the  Zone  as  early  as  25  July  1945  and  granting  them 
solid  advantages.  But,  as  in  the  other  ‘People’s  Democracies’,  they  made 
no  attempt  to  give  them  an  exclusive  position;  the  Social  Democrats,  the 
Christian  Democrats,  and  the  Liberal  Democrats  were  allowed  to  start 
activity  soon  afterwards.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  this  represented  a  desire 
to  work  on  the  same  lines  as  their  Allies  and  how  far  it  was  inspired  by 
anxiety  to  have  in  being  the  kind  of  political  machinery  which  would  at  a 
later  date  enable  them  to  get  control  of  Germany  as  a  whole.  Where  both 
motives  recommended  the  same  action,  they  could  expect  to  get  away  with 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Their  policy  elsewhere  also  suggests  that,  true  to 
Marxist  theory  and  Leninist  practice,  they  saw  advantages  in  obtaining 
all  the  bourgeois  co-operation  they  could  until  the  Communists  were 
secure  enough  to  emerge  as  dictators.  And  even  at  the  beginning  they 
saw  that  many  key  posts  got  into  Communist  hands. 

In  the  American  Zone  parties  were  given  leave  to  organize  on  a  district 
basis  on  27  August  1945,  on  a  Land  basis  on  23  November  1945,  and  on  a 
zonal  basis  in  February  1946.  They  were  required  to  deposit  their  pro¬ 
gramme  with  the  occupation  authorities  and  to  submit  periodical  reports 
about  their  activities.  Full  details  of  the  sources  of  their  funds  had  to  be 
available  and  the  records  of  their  leaders  were  closely  scrutinized — at  any 
rate  for  a  time.  No  public  meeting  could  be  held  without  American  per¬ 
mission.  Copies  of  all  items  of  political  literature  had  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Information  Control  authorities.  Uniforms,  badges,  emblems,  and 
armbands  were  prohibited  by  Control  Council  order.  Parties  were,  in 
short,  expected  to  behave  like  goldfish  in  a  bowl,  although,  as  the  good 
faith  of  the  main  political  figures  was  thought  to  be  established,  the 
regulations  were  less  rigidly  observed.  It  was  on  14  September  1945  that 
Field  Marshal  Montgomery  announced  permission  for  parties  to  be  formed 
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in  the  British  Zone  ‘to  foster  the  growth  of  a  democratic  spirit  in  Germany 
and  to  prepare  for  the  holding  of  elections  at  a  later  date’.1  The  regulations 
controlling  their  activities  were  much  like  those  in  the  United  States  Zone. 
In  the  French  Zone  development  was  slower,  and  activity  was  made  con¬ 
ditional  on  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  Germany  should  be  no  more 
than  a  loose  federation. 

In  those  early  days  zonal  boundaries  were  still  considered  to  be  things 
of  secondary  importance  and,  with  certain  local  exceptions,  parties  took 
shape  throughout  the  three  major  Zones  on  a  similar  basis.2  Not  un¬ 
naturally  those  which  emerged  closely  resembled  those  which  the  Nazis 
had  suppressed.  The  Communists  and  Social  Democrats  had  considerable 
historical  traditions  behind  them,  while  the  Liberals  represented  a  wel¬ 
come  reunion  of  a  party  which  had  splintered  in  the  Weimar  Republic.3 
The  most  notable  departure  was  the  Christian  Democratic  Party,  which 
constituted  the  German  version  of  the  phenomenon  widespread  in  post¬ 
war  Europe:  the  formation  of  a  democratic  party  which  was  Christian 
rather  than  Catholic  and  included  a  pronounced  radical  wing.  The  idea 
of  Catholics  uniting  with  Protestants  to  achieve  common  Christian  ends 
was  born  of  the  common  resistance  to  Fascism  and  was  fostered  in  due 
course  by  the  common  opposition  to  Communism.  But  it  created  scandal 
in  some  parts  of  Germany:  in  Westphalia  feuds  which  were  partly  personal 
and  partly  internal  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  led  to  an  attempt  to 
revive  the  old  Centre  Party  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Spiecker,  who  had 
been  a  colleague  of  Briining’s  and  had  spent  the  war  years  in  Canada.  In 
Bavaria  the  new  party  was  known  as  the  Christian  Socialist  Union  (CSU). 
Other  parties  of  mainly  local  importance  were  the  Bavarian  Party,  the 
Lower  Saxony  Country  Party,  and  the  Economic  Reconstruction  Party 
under  the  leadership  of  a  colourful  Bavarian,  Alfred  Loritz,  who  ‘alternated 
between  palaces  and  jails’.4 

The  most  obvious  thing  about  this  party  structure  was  the  absence  of 
any  party  openly  describing  itself  as  Conservative.  This  did  not,  however, 
by  any  means  imply  that  all  the  Germans  qualified  to  take  part  in  political 
activity  were  progressive,  any  more  than  the  title  of  Radical  Socialist  in 
France  indicates  a  party  of  advanced  political  views.  Later  a  certain 
number  of  conservative  parties  did  begin  to  emerge,  but  the  open  admis¬ 
sion  of  nationalist  views  which  these  boasted  was  hardly  considered 
respectable,  and  it  was  the  CDU  and  LDP  which  attracted  the  main  body 

1  The  Times,  15  September  1945. 

2  The  Socialists  (Sozialdemokratische  Partei  Deutschlands  or  SPD)  held  their  first  inter-zonal  con¬ 
ference  at  Hanover  in  October  1945,  the  Christian  Democrats  ( Christlich-Demokratische  Union  or 
CDU)  at  Bad  Godesberg  in  December  1945,  and  the  Liberal  Democrats  ( Liberal-Demokratische 
Partei  or  LDP)  at  Bad  Pyrmont  in  May  1946. 

3  In  some  areas,  e.g.  Bavaria,  the  Liberal  Democrats  were  known  as  the  Free  Democrats.  In 

Wurttemberg-Baden  the  equivalent  title  was  Democratic  People’s  Party.  4  Clay,  p.  93. 
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of  conservative  opinion,  with  considerable  repercussions  on  their  own 
character.  In  the  LDP  there  was  one  group  which  genuinely  believed  in 
traditional  Liberal  principles,  including  the  freedom  of  economic  life  from 
governmental  interference.  This  meant  that  it  was  a  bourgeois  group, 
composed  largely  of  business  men  and  professional  classes,  vigorously  anti¬ 
socialist  but  equally  anti-clerical  and  hostile  to  authoritarian  ideas.  A 
number  of  business  men,  however,  were  not  so  much  attracted  to  the 
party  by  any  belief  in  the  principles  of  liberty  as  by  the  hope  that  they 
might  thereby  procure  complete  freedom  to  manage  their  affairs  as  they 
chose,  immune  from  all  attempts  at  regulation  by  the  Government. 
Llelmut  Kiilz  was  the  leader  in  the  Russian  Zone,  Wilhelm  Heile  (a  pre- 
1933  Liberal)  in  the  West  (later  succeeded  by  Franz  Bliicher). 

The  Christian  Democrats,  for  their  part,  inherited  from  the  Centre  in 
the  Ruhr  and  Rhineland  the  conception  of  a  popular  working-class  move¬ 
ment  distinguished  from  mild  Socialism  by  being  Christian  rather  than 
Marxist.  The  leader  of  this  wing  was  Jakob  Kaiser  in  Berlin,  who  saw 
that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  reactionary  policy  stood  no  chance  in  the 
Russian  Zone,  and  Karl  Arnold,  Mayor  of  Dtisseldorf,  in  the  West.1  Their 
influence  was  prominent  in  the  first  programme  of  the  party,  drafted  at 
Ahlen  in  February  1947,  which  said  that  the  object  of  every  economy 
should  be  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  population.  They  repudiated  both  state 
and  private  capitalism,  calling  for  sweeping  decartellization,  widespread 
participation  of  workers  in  the  control  of  industry,  and  a  measure  of 
government  control  in  the  interests  of  public  welfare.  The  other  wing  of 
the  party,  led  by  Dr.  Adenauer,  wished  to  put  production  and  competition 
in  the  place  of  welfare  as  the  main  economic  aim;  in  these  early  years, 
however,  this  wing  was  rather  in  eclipse.  Only  in  1949  did  it  succeed  in 
persuading  the  party  to  accept  the  Dtisseldorf  programme  (largely  drafted 
by  the  Bavarian  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  Dr.  Ludwig  Erhard, 
a  recent  recruit  to  the  party)  in  which  avoidance  of  inflation  was  given 
priority  over  the  maintenance  of  full  employment,  and  a  call  was  made 
for  ‘the  co-operation  of  all  interests  governed  by  the  regulating  mechanism 
of  price’.2  Although  not  exclusively  Catholic,  the  CDU  remained  pre¬ 
ponderating^  so,  which  gave  it  great  strength  in  the  South  and  West. 
Much  of  the  weight  of  German  Protestantism  lay  east  of  the  Elbe,  while 
the  industrial  areas  of  Berlin,  Saxony,  and  Thuringia  had  been  strongholds 
of  the  Social  Democrats.  It  therefore  became  increasingly  clear  that,  as 
long  as  Germany  remained  divided,  the  CDLI  would  be  the  strongest 
party;  the  SPD’s  chances  of  power  seemed  to  depend  on  the  possibility  of 
working  with  the  Communists  or  splitting  the  CD  LI  and  forming  a  coalition 
on  Weimar  lines  with  its  progressive  wing. 

1  After  the  communal  elections  of  September  1 946  Arnold  joined  the  nominated  Government 
of  North  Rhine-Westphalia  as  Deputy  Minister- President.  2  Piettre,  pp.  177-88. 
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Each  occupying  Power  except  the  French  had  specially  close  relations 
with  a  particular  political  party.  Left-wing  circles  in  Britain  had  always 
regarded  the  uncontrolled  power  of  the  German  capitalists  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  causes  of  German  nationalism  and  believed  that,  without 
some  degree  of  social  reorganization,  the  prospects  of  stability  and  peace 
would  be  slight.  The  German  Social  Democrats  stood  for  such  a  re¬ 
organization  and,  although  their  doctrines  were  based  on  Marxism,  the 
British  Labour  Government  were  drawn  to  them  by  many  affinities.  Many 
Americans  regarded  the  SPD  as  the  next-worst  thing  to  Communism, 
sympathized  with  the  economic  views  of  the  LDP,  but  found  the  general 
social  attitude  of  the  CDU  most  congenial  of  all,  especially  if  they  were 
themselves  Catholics.  And  there  could  never  be  any  doubt  about  the 
party  most  closely  connected  with  the  Russians.  But  the  attentions  of  their 
foreign  patrons  were  not  regarded  by  the  German  politicians  as  an  un¬ 
mixed  blessing.  Kurt  Schumacher,  the  outstanding  SPD  leader,  was  very 
conscious  that  his  party  had  suffered  in  the  past  through  having  fixed  on 
to  it  the  label  internationalist,  with  the  implication  that  it  was  indifferent 
to  Germany’s  interests.  He  was  determined  not  to  let  this  happen  again. 
In  spite  of  the  frequent  contacts  between  British  Ministers  and  SPD  leaders, 
the  latter  did  not  cease  to  claim  the  share  in  the  government  of  the  country 
of  which  they  had  been  disappointed  after  the  collapse.1  Along  with 
typical  Socialist  demands  for  widespread  nationalization,  for  sweeping  land 
reform,  and  for  a  just  distribution  of  goods  through  a  reorganization  of 
wages  and  prices,  their  programme  included  many  criticisms  of  Allied 
policy.  They  demanded  assurances  of  adequate  food  and  fuel  supplies, 
democratic  control  of  the  zonal/bizonal  administrations,  the  cessation  of 
dismantling,  and  a  German  share  in  the  management  of  the  steel  and  coal 
industries.2  Above  all  they  called  for  the  abolition  of  zonal  boundaries  and 
the  reunification  of  Germany.  There  is  much  to  be  said  against  asking 
for  the  moon,  but  nobody  can  describe  it  as  collaboration.  The  Com¬ 
munists  were  in  an  even  more  difficult  position  because  the  Russians  were 
in  no  mood  to  tolerate  such  open  criticism  from  them,  while  the  German 
nation  was  so  rapidly  developing  an  anti-Russian  phobia  that  any  party 
openly  associated  with  them  operated  under  an  enormous  handicap.  In 
the  Western  Zones  under  Max  Reimann  they  made  little  progress,  even 
amid  the  pitiful  conditions  of  the  time,  while  in  the  East  the  workers 
showed  such  a  preference  for  the  Socialists  as  to  make  the  Russians  (under 
the  reported  inspiration  of  Sergei  Tulpanov)  anxious  to  take  advantage  ofit. 

The  movement  for  a  fusion  of  the  SPD  and  the  Communist  Party 
(KPD)  is  said  to  have  started  in  Thuringia  and  Saxony  in  the  autumn  of 
1 945.3  A  joint  committee  was  formed  with  Russian  encouragement  in 


1  See  above,  p.  61. 

3  Schaffer:  Russian  Z one ,  p.  72. 


2  The  Times ,  28  September  1946. 
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Berlin  which  on  23  December  called  for  a  merger  and  recommended  to 
the  corresponding  parties  in  other  Zones  that  they  should  adopt  joint 
programmes  and  divide  the  main  party  offices  between  them  so  as  to  pool 
their  strength.1  Negotiations  continued  for  two  months  behind  closed 
doors  and,  except  for  Otto  Grotewohl,  the  Socialist  leaders  gave  the  idea 
a  cold  welcome.  But  both  were,  after  all,  working-class  parties,  both 
Marxist,  and  there  were  many  who  considered  (with  some  justice)  that  it 
was  lack  of  working-class  unity  in  1930-3  which  had  enabled  the  Nazis  to 
gain  power.  A  SPD  leader  in  Thuringia  is  reported  to  have  said :  ‘The  Nazis 
took  me  to  Berlin  handcuffed  to  .  .  .  one  of  our  Communist  comrades. 
I  said  to  myself,  “Why  did  it  need  the  Nazis  to  bring  us  together?”  ’2 
Moreover,  Grotewohl  was  the  leader  of  the  SPD  in  Berlin,  not  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  a  whole;  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  thought  that,  once 
Germany  was  reunited,  the  chief  places  in  his  party  would  pass  to  others. 
He  may  have  hoped  that  the  new  party  would  be  more  Socialist  than 
Communist.  At  any  rate  the  Berlin  executive  of  the  SPD  was  induced  by 
him  on  27  February  1946  to  follow  the  Communists  in  voting  for  a  fusion 
of  the  two  parties  in  the  German  Socialist  Unity  Party  ( Sozialistische  Ein- 
heitspartei  Deutschlands  or  SED)  with  Grotewohl  and  the  Communist  Wilhelm 
Pieck  as  joint  leaders.  An  executive  committee  of  the  new  party  was  set 
up  to  include  representatives  from  Western  Germany.3  But  the  Western 
authorities  suspected  the  methods  by  which  the  fusion  had  been  brought 
about,  and  their  suspicions  were  increased  when  a  mass  meeting  of  Berlin 
Socialists  on  1  March  declared  against  it.  Accordingly  they  refused  to 
recognize  the  new  party  in  the  West,  or  to  issue  the  passes  needed  for 
delegates  from  their  Zones  to  attend  executive  meetings.  A  group  of  Berlin 
Socialists  with  considerable  courage  (in  view  of  the  Russian  attitude) 
decided  to  organize  a  plebiscite  of  their  members  on  31  March  and 
received  strong  Western  support.  The  Russians,  however,  refused  to  co¬ 
operate  or  to  allow  Socialist  activity  in  their  sector.  In  the  three  Western 
sectors  82  per  cent,  of  those  voting  opposed  fusion;  in  a  similar  poll  in 
Leipzig,  only  one  adverse  vote  was  reported  from  1,600  delegates. 

The  result  of  the  episode  was  to  damage  the  Socialists  in  the  Eastern 
Zone  without  materially  improving  Communist  prestige,  while  a  further 
distinction  was  created  between  East  and  West  Germany.  The  SED  built 
up  an  elaborate  organization  of  a  totalitarian  kind,  with  a  Central  Secre¬ 
tariat  and  eight  departments.  While  Communists  held  most  of  the  key 
jobs,  often  combining  an  administrative  with  a  party  post,  the  balance 
between  them  and  the  ex-Socialists  was  maintained  for  a  considerable 
time.  But  the  struggle  which  had  gone  on  between  the  two  parties  prior 
to  fusion  was  afterwards  continued  inside  its  ranks,  and  in  the  course  of 

1  U.S.  Zone  Report,  January  1946.  2  Schaffer,  op.  cit.  p.  75. 

3  For  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  SED  see  Documents  on  Germany ,  pp.  121-5. 
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1947  the  Communists  began  to  come  out  on  top.1  Meanwhile  the  SED 
was  shown  open  favouritism  by  the  Russians.  Not  only  did  its  members 
have  exceptional  access  to  official  information  (including  accurate  statistics, 
a  matter  of  some  importance  in  a  planned  economy).  They  were  given 
higher  rations  and  special  issues  of  fuel  and  clothing.  They  received  special 
travel  facilities,  petrol,  and  paid  holidays.  At  a  time  when  newsprint  was 
exceptionally  scarce,  their  papers  were  given  favourable  treatment  and 
could  print  many  more  pages  than  their  competitors.  Not  only  were 
organizations  like  the  Free  German  Trade  Union  ( Freier  Deutscher  Gewerk- 
schaftsbund)  and  the  Union  of  German  Peasants  ( Vereinigung  der  Deutschen 
Bauernhilfe )  used  to  campaign  on  the  party’s  behalf,  but  other  societies  of 
a  less  clearly  political  character  did  the  same.  For,  like  the  Nazis,  the 
Communists  believed  that  no  sector  of  life  should  remain  outside  their 
influence.  From  an  early  date  after  the  war,  associations  intended  to  help 
anti-Nazis  ( Bund  der  Opfern  des  Faschismus,  Verband  der  Verfolgten  des  National- 
sozialismus )  had  played  a  considerable  role  in  East  German  life,  winning  for 
the  persecuted  not  simply  relief  but  also  influence.  And  women  were 
brought  into  the  net  by  the  Pinion  of  Democratic  Women,  youth  by  the 
Free  German  Youth,  intellectuals  by  the  Cultural  Union.  The  CDU  and 
EDP,  by  contrast,  found  increasing  obstacles  placed  in  their  way.  In 
December  1945,  after  the  CDU  conference  at  Bad  Godesberg,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Democrat  leaders  Andreas  Hermes  and  Walther  Schreiber  and  the 
Eiberal  Koch  had  been  forced  out  of  office  because  they  proved  unwilling 
to  do  as  the  Russians  bid.  Great  pressure  was  placed  on  Kaiser,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  CDU,  who  refused  alike  to  co-operate  and  to  resign;  he  him¬ 
self  remained  in  West  Berlin  and  could  not  be  reached,  but  his  supporters 
in  the  Zone  were  arrested  and  CDU  papers  were  forced  to  print  articles 
attacking  him  until  in  the  end  any  further  political  activity  on  his  behalf 
in  the  Zone  was  made  impossible.  Rudolf  Pechel,  the  editor  of  the  CDU 
paper  in  Berlin,  was  also  forced  to  resign  and  replaced  by  someone  more 
amenable.  The  two  ‘bourgeois’  parties  were,  however,  forbidden  to  dis¬ 
solve;  the  Russians  seemed  anxious  to  have  an  opposition  on  a  string  as 
proof  of  their  liberality  towards  the  Germans,  while  they  may  also  have 
thought  it  wise  not  to  drive  all  their  opponents  underground. 

To  a  considerable  extent  these  tactics  succeeded.  In  the  local  elections 
in  September  1946  the  SED  won  69  per  cent,  of  the  poll  in  Mecklenburg, 
60  per  cent,  in  Brandenburg,  and  48  per  cent,  in  Saxony,  whereas  the 
CDU  and  LDP  received  16  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  respectively  in 
Mecklenburg,  19  per  cent,  and  16  per  cent,  in  Brandenburg,  and  20  per 
cent,  each  in  Saxony.  (The  remaining  voting  papers  were  spoiled  in 
accordance  with  orders  issued  by  the  Socialist  Party  from  Berlin.)  In  the 
Land  elections  in  the  following  month  the  SED  got  4-6  million  votes 

1  Nettl,  p.  103. 
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compared  with  4-8  million  for  the  other  two  parties  combined.  This  was, 
however,  so  divided  as  to  give  them  a  clear  majority  in  Saxony  and  Saxony- 
Anhalt,  a  bare  50  per  cent,  in  Thuringia,  and  just  under  50  per  cent, 
elsewhere.  On  this  basis,  they  proceeded  to  take  five  out  of  nine  Cabinet 
posts  in  Saxony,  three  out  of  six  in  Saxony-Anhalt,  six  out  of  nine  in 
Thuringia,  three  out  of  six  in  Brandenburg,  and  four  out  of  eight  in 
Mecklenburg.  In  four  out  of  the  five  Lander  they  obtained  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  Ministry  of  the  Interior.1 

The  extent  to  which  these  results,  moderate  as  they  may  seem,  had  been 
influenced  by  Russian  favouritism  and  coercion  was  suggested  by  the 
simultaneous  election  in  Berlin,  which  was  conducted  throughout  the  city 
on  a  basis  agreed  by  the  Kommandatura,  with  quadripartite  teams  inspect¬ 
ing  the  voting  to  minimize  pressure  on  voters.  The  Socialists  obtained 
990,000  votes  and  led  in  all  twenty  of  the  city’s  boroughs,  and  the  CDU 
454,000  votes,  whereas  the  SED  got  only  405,000.  The  result  of  this 
election,  which  had  attracted  world-wide  attention,  undoubtedly  gave  the 
Russians  a  jolt.  It  was  their  first  experience  in  Germany  of  dealing  with 
the  free  opinion  of  a  relatively  sophisticated  public.  (They  had  had  a 
somewhat  similar  shock  in  Austria  in  the  previous  November.)2  It  brought 
home  to  them  the  extent  of  their  unpopularity  and  the  ineffectiveness 
of  their  propaganda  when  exposed  to  criticism  and  comparison.  The 
Zhdanovshstina,  whose  influence  had  been  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Soviet 
Military  Administration,  were  smartly  checked  and  seemed  at  a  loss  to 
understand  their  failure.  They  gave  careful  study  to  Allied  methods  and 
amongst  other  things  were  particularly  interested  in  the  opinion-sampling 
techniques  used  by  the  Americans,  as  if  they  fancied  that  the  Western 
Powers  might  have  gained  their  influence  by  adapting  themselves  more 
adroitly  to  the  public  temper.3 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Berlin  had  since  the  early  days  been  Dr.  Ostrowski, 
who,  although  a  Social  Democrat,  was  considered  by  his  colleagues  to  pay 
undue  deference  to  Russian  wishes.  Accordingly  after  their  success  at  the 
polls  they  enforced  his  resignation  and  elected  instead  Ernst  Reuter,  an 
ex-Communist  who  had  seen  the  light  and  was  for  that  very  reason 
anathema  to  the  Russians.  Reuter  had  lived  in  Turkey  during  the  Nazi 
period  and  could  not  be  accused  of  collaboration,  but  when  his  election 
came  before  the  Kommandatura  for  the  necessary  approval  the  Russians 
refused  to  give  it.  The  matter  went  to  the  Control  Council  without  result. 
The  Western  Allies  would  not  agree  to  another  election  since  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  first  to  have  been  entirely  regular.  To  solve  the  resulting 

1  Nettl,  p.  93. 

2  See  below,  p.  323. 

3  It  was  perhaps  not  an  accident  that  in  the  SED  organization  the  bureau  taken  by  Walter 
Ulbricht,  the  commanding  personality  in  the  party,  should  have  been  that  concerned  with  public 
opinion  polling  on  the  one  hand  and  counter-espionage  on  the  other!  (Nettl,  p.  99). 
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impasse,  the  duties  of  Lord  Mayor  had  to  be  taken  over  by  Reuter’s 
deputy,  Frau  Louise  Schroeder. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  summer  of  1946,  Land  elections  in  the  United 
States  Zone1  had  given  the  Socialists  a  lead  (though  not  a  clear  majority) 
in  Hesse,  where  the  SPD  leader  Christian  Stock  formed  a  SPD-CDU 
coalition  Cabinet.  In  Bavaria  the  CSU  won  an  overall  majority  as  a 
result  of  which  Dr.  Hans  Ehard,  its  leader,  became  Minister-President, 
while  his  SPD  predecessor,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Hoegner,  remained  in  the  Cabinet 
as  his  deputy.  In  Wtirttemberg-Baden  the  result  was  indecisive  and  Dr. 
Reinhold  Maier  of  the  Democratic  People’s  Party  continued  in  charge  of 
a  Government  containing  four  Christian  Democrats,  four  Socialists,  and  a 
Communist.  The  Americans  were  inclined  to  encourage  coalitions  as  a 
means  of  persuading  various  parties  to  work  together  and  so  reduce  the 
jealousies  which  had  weakened  German  Governments. 

In  the  British  Zone,  when  communal  elections  were  held  in  September 
1946,  the  CDU  won  more  votes  and  more  seats  than  the  SPD.  A  feature 
of  these  elections,  however,  was  the  number  of  seats  obtained  by  Indepen¬ 
dent  candidates,  even  though  the  total  votes  they  received  was  less  than 
the  CDU.  British  officials  were  inclined  to  attribute  their  success  to  the 
popularity  of  the  work  done  by  newcomers  without  political  backgrounds 
on  the  nominated  councils,  but  the  CDU  was  more  inclined  to  find  fault 
with  the  voting  system.  The  Kreis  elections  in  October,  however,  showed 
a  different  picture;  the  CDU  won  only  1 1  million  votes  compared  with  the 
SPD’s  11-7  million,  but  obtained  3,518  seats  as  against  2,519.  The  Com¬ 
munists  won  139  seats  and  the  Centre  191.  In  the  Land  elections  in  April 
1947  the  results  were  as  follows:2 


CDU 

SPD 

Centre 

LDP 

KPD 

Lower 

Saxony 

Country 

Party 

North  Rhine-Westphalia 

9i 

64 

20 

12 

28 

Lower  Saxony  .... 

31 

66 

6 

13 

8 

25 

Schleswig-Holstein 

22 

43 

After  the  elections  Arnold  became  Minister-President  in  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia,  Hinrich  Kopf  remained  in  office  with  a  coalition  Cabinet  in 
Lower  Saxony,  and  a  Socialist  Government  under  Hermann  Liidemann 
replaced  Steltzer  in  Schleswig.  In  local  elections  in  the  French  Zone  in 
September  1946  the  CDU  won  1-3  million  votes  to  the  Socialists’  0-56  mil¬ 
lion;  the  Land  elections  in  May  1947  showed  a  CDU  majority  everywhere. 

Although  these  elections  were  not,  of  course,  comparable  in  every  Zone, 

1  For  exact  timetable  see  above,  pp.  187,  195. 

2  No  separate  elections  were  held  in  Hamburg  where  the  Socialists  had  gained  a  majority  in 
the  previous  October. 
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their  net  effect  pointed  to  the  CDU  as  the  strongest  party.  But  there  were 
a  certain  number  of  smaller  parties  and  independents  who  might  gravitate 
to  either  camp.  Many  Nazis,  who  were  disqualified  from  voting,  would 
not  always  remain  so  and  might  be  expected  later  on  to  strengthen  the 
Right.  Moreover,  in  elections  held  in  the  first  flush  of  reaction  after  defeat, 
such  supporters  of  Right-wing  parties  as  had  not  been  temporarily  affected 
by  that  reaction  probably  thought  it  expedient  to  conceal  their  real  views. 
There  was  certainly  no  evidence  of  keen  desire  in  the  West  for  anything 
approaching  social  revolution.  The  question  was  rather  going  to  be  how 
firm  a  majority  there  would  be  for  democracy  should  times  ever  become 
less  propitious.  The  leaders  of  the  CDU  certainly  regarded  the  presence 
of  the  word  Democratic  in  the  party’s  title  as  much  more  than  a  con¬ 
cession  to  fashion,  but  their  followers  certainly  included  some  who  were 
less  enthusiastic  democrats.  The  final  answer  probably  lay  with  the  many 
Germans,  particularly  among  the  younger  generation,  who  professed 
themselves  sick  of  politics  and  refused  to  engage  in  political  activity  or  to 
join  any  particular  party. 

(xiv)  The  Media  of  Information 

When  one  is  trying  to  alter  the  way  people  think  one  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  the  things  they  read  and  hear.  But  the  only  reference  to  informa¬ 
tion  media  in  the  documents  relating  to  the  surrender  of  Germany  was  a 
clause  in  the  Berlin  declaration  of  5  June  19451  requiring  all  radio  and 
telecommunication  installations  to  cease,  except  as  directed  by  the  Allied 
representatives.  The  only  reference  in  the  Potsdam  Agreement  was  a 
statement  that  ‘subject  to  the  necessity  for  maintaining  military  security, 
freedom  of  speech,  press  and  religion  shall  be  permitted’.2  The  Control 
Council  did  not  consider  the  subject  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
except  to  accept  from  a  Directorate  which  was  not  properly  concerned 
with  the  matter  a  ban  on  Nazi  books  which  disregarded  the  policy  the 
British  and  American  authorities  had  been  following  effectively  for  nearly 
a  year.3  Late  in  April  1 946  the  Political  Directorate  set  up  a  sub-committee 
to  deal  with  information,4  but  by  that  time  the  policies  of  the  various 
Allies  were  firmly  established  and  the  Committee  did  little  except  argue. 
Such  resemblance  between  those  policies  as  was  not  imposed  by  the  facts 
of  the  situation  resulted  from  common  planning  in  the  Psychological  War¬ 
fare  Division  of  SHAEF  before  surrender.  This,  however,  had  little  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  French  and  none  on  the  Russians. 

(a)  Press 

The  three  phases  of  the  SHAEF  programme  have  already  been 

1  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Unconditional  Surrender  of  Germany,  Cmd.  6648,  p.  5. 

2  See  above,  p.  82.  3  See  below,  p.  223.  4  See  above,  p.  94,  note  3. 
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described;1  they  consisted  of  closure,  papers  run  overtly  by  Military 
Government,  and  licensing.  Following  the  Frankfurter  Rundschau  (31  July 
1945)  twenty-three  papers  were  licensed  in  the  United  States  Zone  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  with  a  total  circulation  of  3, 1 70,000.  T  wenty-one  more  were 
added  during  the  next  two  years.  This  gave  every  major  city  in  the  Zone 
one  paper  of  its  own;  the  United  States  sector  of  Berlin  was  served  by  the 
Tagesspiegel,  licensed  in  September  and  edited  by  Erik  Reger.  British 
progress  over  licensing  was  by  contrast  more  leisurely.  On  the  one 
hand,  no  drastic  harm  was  expected  to  result  if  German  journalists  were 
left  to  work  a  little  longer  under  direct  British  supervision,  while,  on  the 
other,  there  was  some  argument  as  to  the  best  basis  for  licensing.  The 
United  States  view  had  been  that,  with  newsprint  and  good  journalists 
both  lacking,  the  number  of  papers  allowed  to  start  in  any  one  area  should 
be  kept  low.  Moreover,  they  hoped  to  check  the  fissiparous  tendency  of 
German  politics  by  only  giving  licences  to  groups  representative  of  several 
standpoints,  so  that  no  paper  could  advocate  the  policy  of  any  single 
party  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Discussion  would  be  stimulated  if 
readers  were  forced  to  hear  several  points  of  view.  The  Americans 
believed  in  competition  between  papers,  and  second  papers  were  in  due 
course  started  in  a  number  of  towns  beginning  with  the  Frankfurt  Neue 
Presse  in  April  1946.  The  policy  which  won  the  day  among  the  British, 
however,  sprang  from  the  belief  that  the  Germans  could  not  be  expected 
to  resume  the  habits  of  democratic  politics  unless  they  were  given  chances 
of  practice.  With  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  occupying  authorities, 
the  chief  form  which  this  practice  must  for  some  time  take  would  be 
discussion' — and  discussion  would  be  hampered  if  each  party  did  not  have 
its  own  organ.  Accordingly  the  total  newsprint  circulation  in  any  area 
was  fixed  on  the  basis  of  one  copy  for  every  five  persons,  and  any  party 
asking  for  a  licence  was  given  a  slice  of  the  circulation  based  on  a  guess  at 
its  strength  (corrected  where  necessary  after  the  1946  elections  had  pro¬ 
vided  firmer  evidence).  The  only  exception  to  this  practice  was  in  some 
country  districts  where  there  seemed  slender  chances  of  more  than  one 
paper  being  able  to  pay;  here  group  licensing  was  allowed.  Judged  in  the 
light  of  to-day,  the  American  policy  seems  to  have  been  wiser  than  the 
British  in  that  it  has  on  the  whole  produced  papers  of  higher  quality,  thanks 
to  their  having  stronger  resources  and  a  less  parochial  outlook. 

The  first  paper  to  receive  a  British  licence  was  the  SPD  Braunschweiger 
£ eitung  on  8  January  1946. 2  Other  licences  soon  followed,  and  by  mid¬ 
summer  thirty-five  papers  had  been  established.3  In  April  Der  Berliner, 
the  ‘overt’  paper  in  the  British  sector,  was  replaced  by  the  Telegraf  which 

1  See  above,  pp.  70-71. 

2  Curiously  enough,  the  licensee  resented  the  fact  that  it  was  made  a  party  organ  and,  after 
he  had  subsequently  obtained  full  control,  ran  it  as  an  independent  paper. 

3  A  list  of  papers  and  their  circulations  will  be  found  in  CCG  Report,  October  1 946. 
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soon  had  a  circulation  of  almost  half  a  million,  the  largest  in  the  city.  As 
often  happened,  its  editor,  Arno  Scholz,  had  been  the  chief  German 
journalist  on  its  overt  predecessor;  the  paper  gave  vigorous  support  to  the 
Social  Democrats  (then  in  the  throes  of  their  struggle  with  the  SED). 

The  main  Russian  paper  continued  to  be  the  Tagliche  Rundschau,  but  at 
least  seven  separate  papers  appeared  daily  in  the  Soviet  sector.  In  the 
Zone,  the  various  parties  were  allowed  to  run  papers  but  only  the  SED 
achieved  an  unchequered  career.  The  papers  belonging  to  the  bourgeois 
parties  found  themselves  in  continual  difficulties  and  steadily  declined  in 
standard  as  a  result.  Until  1947  Russian  censors  continued  to  sit  in  the 
offices  and  go  through  all  copy  before  publication;  even  when  they  were 
removed,  strict  instructions  about  the  handling  of  stories  were  sent  out 
through  the  news  agency.  Late  in  1945  the  first  evening  paper  in  Berlin, 
Der  Kurier,  appeared  under  a  French  licence,  edited  by  a  former  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  feitung. 

The  British  and  Americans  made  a  considerable  effort  to  reform  the 
German  press  and  improve  its  level.  Not  only  were  standards  of  make-up 
thoroughly  old-fashioned  by  Western  standards  and  feature  articles  almost 
unknown,  but  the  distinction  between  editorial  comment  and  news  was 
very  imperfectly  maintained.  This  was  held  to  have  assisted  the  Nazis  in 
getting  their  control  over  the  German  mind,  because  the  average  German 
reader,  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from 
straightforward  news-reporting,  was  accustomed  to  absorb  news  mixed 
with  comment,  and  so  to  confuse  prejudice  with  fact.  G.  P.  Scott’s  saying 
that  ‘comment  is  free,  fact  is  sacred’  had  to  be  converted  from  a  novelty 
into  a  commonplace.  Editors  were  required  by  the  terms  of  their  licence 
to  print  the  news  separately  and  were  pressed  to  put  nothing  else  on  the 
front  page.  To  many  Germans  the  change,  being  unfamiliar,  was  un¬ 
popular  and  there  has  been  some  backsliding  since  control  was  given  up, 
particularly  in  country  districts.  But  on  the  whole  this  is  a  reform  that 
has  taken  root,  though  some  papers  (chiefly  illustrated  weeklies)  have  also 
learnt  less  desirable  lessons  in  the  sensational  handling  of  news.  Pains 
were  taken  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  good  journalism  and  a  number 
of  courses  and  discussions  arranged. 

When  licensed  papers  were  started,  the  intention  had  been  to  watch 
them  carefully  and  pull  them  up  for  any  remarks  which  were  considered 
mischievous.  While  the  terms  of  the  licences  allowed  factual  comment  and 
even  reasoned  criticisms  of  Allied  policy,  licensees  were  required  to  print 
nothing  which  might  bring  the  Allies  into  contempt  or  interfere  with  the 
execution  of  Allied  policies.  In  practice,  however,  close  control  proved 
quite  impossible  to  exercise.  Although  German-speaking  officers  were  as 
far  as  possible  used  for  press  duties,  there  were  too  few  of  them  and  they 
had  too  many  other  duties  to  allow  of  their  reading  every  issue  of  each 
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paper  immediately  after  publication.  Even  if  they  did  see  something 
which  they  thought  questionable,  they  could  not  apply  sanctions  without 
consulting  the  head  of  their  unit,  and  perhaps  even  headquarters.  Con¬ 
sequently  offending  articles  were  seldom  brought  to  judgement  until  they 
had  been  published  for  several  days  and  in  such  circumstances  the  decision 
was  nearly  always  to  let  the  culprit  off  with  an  admonition.  In  this  respect 
the  Americans  were  probably  less  long-suffering  than  the  British,  but  very 
few  licences  were  withdrawn  in  either  Zone  and  then  only  for  a  few  weeks ; 
most  of  the  papers  so  punished  were  Communist  and  in  their  case  the 
offence  was  not  only  flagrant  but  also  deliberate. 

This  absence  of  close  control  was  in  most  respects  desirable,  on  the 
theory  that  the  Germans  could  only  learn  how  to  use  freedom  wisely  by 
having  liberty  to  be  foolish.  (Critics  who  suggest  that  the  terms  of  the 
licences  were  themselves  inhibiting  must  have  listened  to  German  com¬ 
plaints  and  not  read  German  papers.)  But  the  fact  that  Germans  were 
getting  their  news  presented  through  German  spectacles,  along  with  the 
need  to  raise  German  standards  of  objectivity,  made  it  important  for  the 
Allies  to  have  organs  of  their  own.  Indeed,  once  the  SHAEF  policy  had 
been  carried  to  its  conclusion  by  about  the  middle  of  1946,  there  developed 
in  most  media  what  might  be  called  the  philosophy  of  the  parallel  approach. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Germans  were  given  reasonable  and  increasing 
freedom  to  run  their  own  papers,  radio,  &c. ;  responsibility  for  licensing 
was  even  handed  to  German  bodies.1  On  the  other,  output  from  these 
German  sources  was  made  to  compete  with  that  from  channels  directly 
controlled  by  the  Allies.  These  channels  were  deliberately  kept  from 
sounding  too  much  like  propaganda;  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  the 
advantage  of  speaking  with  greater  authority  and  enjoyed  some  priority 
in  such  matters  as  news  supply,  personnel,  and  newsprint.  The  first  of 
these  papers  to  appear  was  Die  JVeue  £ eitung  which  was  published  under 
United  States  auspices  in  Munich  from  October  1945  onwards;  it  came 
out  three  times  a  week,  whereas  owing  to  the  newsprint  shortage  German 
licensed  papers  were  still  confined  to  twice  a  week;  the  emphasis  of  its 
articles  was  not  so  much  on  ‘hot’  news  as  on  news  features  and  background 
information  about  the  world  in  general  and  the  United  States  in  particular. 
For  another  object  aimed  at  in  the  publishing  of  these  overt  papers  was  to 
remedy  the  ignorance  and  misapprehension  about  foreign  countries  which 
was  one  of  the  Nazi  legacies  to  Germany.  Their  abundant  information 
was  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  these  papers  and  though,  no  doubt,  they 
were  read  with  many  grains  of  salt,  gradually  they  won  acceptance. 


1  In  the  United  States  Zone  a  Press  Law  of  October  1946  set  up  in  each  Land  a  Press  Council 
appointed  by  the  Minister-President  upon  nomination  by  political  parties,  professional  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  Land  Governments  to  license  and  control  the  press.  Somewhat  similar  bodies  were  set 
up  in  the  British  Zone  about  a  year  later. 
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The  British  equivalent  was  Die  Welt  which  began  to  appear  in  Hamburg 
in  March  1946;  an  Essen  edition  followed  in  that  autumn  and  a  Berlin  one 
in  the  next  summer.  The  aim  was  to  make  Die  Welt  more  of  a  newspaper 
than  Die  JVeue  £ eitung ,  and,  besides  taking  Reuters,  it  had  special  news 
services  from  London.  It  was  successful  enough  to  reach  the  phenomenal 
circulation  (by  German  standards)  of  1  million,  though  this  subsequently 
declined.  The  chief  difficulty  regarding  it  was  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
first-class  British  journalist  who  could  speak  fluent  German  and  yet  be 
willing  to  accept  the  post  at  the  salary  allowed  by  its  grading  inside  the 
Control  Commission  hierarchy.  This  problem  was  never  satisfactorily 
solved,  and  the  failure  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that,  while  British  policy 
was  settled  in  Berlin  and  London,  the  paper  had  to  be  produced  in  Ham¬ 
burg.  Not  only  did  the  British  directing  staff  lack  editorial  talent  but 
nobody  on  it  was  really  familiar  with  British  policy  and  the  problems  to 
be  solved.  The  result  was  that,  though  Die  Welt  was  supposed  to  give 
the  British  view,  it  often  gave  instead  what  the  German  editorial  writers 
imagined  the  British  view  to  be,  which  led  inevitably  to  trouble.  Part  of 
the  paper’s  policy  was  that  it  need  not  always  support  the  actions  of  the 
occupying  Power,  but  the  German  staff  naturally  found  difficulty  in  know¬ 
ing  where  to  stop.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  problem  could  not  have 
been  solved  if  the  pressure  of  the  economic  situation  had  not  deprived 
senior  British  officials  of  the  time  needed  to  convert  the  general  blessing 
they  gave  to  the  paper  into  practical  insistence  over  recruiting  and  salaries. 
There  was  also  a  failure  to  realize  that  the  translation  of  policy  into 
editorial  comment  cannot  be  laid  down  by  occasional  directives  but  must 
be  a  continuing  process.  Even  as  things  were,  the  paper  was  the  best  in 
the  Zone  and  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  German  journalism. 

Another  overt  British  publication  was  an  illustrated  periodical,  Blick  in 
die  Welt,  produced  in  Britain  (on  account  of  the  lack  of  paper  in  Germany) 
and  put  on  sale  at  irregular  intervals.  A  third  was  Neue  Auslese ,  a  periodical 
on  the  Reader's  Digest  model,  also  produced  in  Britain  under  joint  Anglo- 
American  direction.  In  Germany  the  Americans  produced  Heute,  a 
monthly  picture  magazine,  and  Amerikanische  Rundschau,  a  literary  bi¬ 
monthly.  All  these  publications  were  primarily  designed  to  give  Germans 
objective  information  and  enlarge  their  field  of  vision,  carrying  only 
enough  ‘sugar-coating’  to  make  the  dose  attractive.  They  were  paralleled 
by  a  large  number  of  German  publications  of  varying  types  and  still  more 
varying  merits.  (There  were  255  in  the  United  States  Zone  by  the  end  of 
1946.)  The  hunger  for  reading  matter  was  such  that  anything  which 
could  be  produced  was  bound  to  sell,  while  the  lack  of  paper  and  the 
consequent  need  to  limit  all  circulations  meant  that  worth  was  never 
tested.  This  posed  a  nice  problem  for  the  Allied  authorities  when  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  licence  application  for  a  new  periodical.  To  refuse  smacked 
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of  arbitrary  censorship- — yet  each  new  publication  meant  reduced  cir¬ 
culation  for  existing  ones  which  might  well  be  more  deserving.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  solved  by  rule  of  thumb,  licences  being  refused  where  there 
already  seemed  to  be  enough  papers  of  the  type  proposed  or  where  the 
background  of  the  applicant  was  not  impressive. 

The  accidents  of  zone  boundaries  had  left  an  undue  proportion  of  Ger¬ 
man  capacity  for  the  production  of  paper  and  paper-making  materials  in 
the  Russian  Zone,  while  the  French  Zone  also  had  resources  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  its  population.  The  American  Zone  was  worse  off,  the  British 
worst  of  all  (particularly  over  the  vital  ingredient  of  chemical  or  sulfite 
pulp  of  which  it  only  produced  4  per  cent,  of  the  German  supply).  More¬ 
over,  the  paper  mills,  like  other  factories,  were  unable  to  work  to  capacity 
for  lack  of  the  necessary  raw  materials,  above  all  coal;  in  May  1946  only 
forty  out  of  170  in  the  British  Zone  were  in  actual  production.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  laid  down  by  General  Clay1  precluded  any  large-scale  pur¬ 
chase  of  paper  from  abroad,  where  supplies  were  in  any  case  inadequate 
to  meet  demands.2  And,  of  course,  newspapers  were  not  by  any  means  the 
only  competitors  for  supplies;  books  (especially  school  text-books),  ration 
cards,  election  literature,  business  documents,  and  countless  other  uses 
claimed  their  share,  including  even  sausage-skins  and  cigars.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  under  such  conditions  that  one  realizes  at  how  many  points  modern 
civilization  has  a  paper  basis.  It  was  easy  to  assert  that,  with  newspapers 
limited  to  sheets  of  four  sides  twice  a  week3  and  books  to  editions  of  5,000, 
the  information  media  were  not  getting  their  full  share,  but  there  was  little 
allocated  to  other  uses  which  were  not  essential.  Admittedly  one  could 
not  go  far  before  encountering  someone  with  a  stock  of  ‘black-market’ 
paper,  but  most  of  these  caches  were  in  small  quantities  of  odd  sizes.  And 
one  soon  realizes  how  misleading  it  is  to  talk  about  ‘paper’  as  such  without 
taking  into  account  all  the  various  types,  their  ingredients,  the  supplies 
of  these  ingredients,  the  suitability  of  the  various  mills  for  one  type  or 
another,  and  similar  factors. 

To  serve  the  original  overt  papers  with  news,  agencies  under  Allied 
control  were  established  in  June  1945  in  Bad  Nauheim  for  the  United 
States  Zone  (DANA,  i.e.  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Nachrichten  Agentur ),4  and  a 
little  later  in  Hamburg  for  the  British  Zone  (DPD- — Deutsche  Presse  Dienst). 
Each  agency  relied  for  its  external  news  upon  an  agency  of  the  occupying 
Power  and  at  home  upon  its  own  correspondents;  an  exchange  arrange¬ 
ment  was  quickly  reached  between  the  two.  DPD  was  fed  by  a  direct  line 

1  See  above,  pp.  140-1. 

2  Voices  were  even  heard  in  Britain  demanding  the  import  of  newsprint  from  Germany. 

3  In  Berlin,  because  of  the  need  to  compete  with  the  Russians,  British  and  United  States 
licensed  papers  appeared  daily.  To  make  this  possible  some  newsprint  had  to  be  brought  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

4  Later  changed  to  DENA  to  meet  complaints  by  the  Danish  agency. 
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from  London.  These  agencies  remained  under  control  after  the  individual 
papers  were  licensed;  it  would  have  been  difficult  at  that  stage  to  have 
found  a  satisfactory  relationship  between  the  licensees  of  the  various  papers 
and  those  given  charge  of  the  agency.  But  there  was  never  any  intention 
of  leaving  the  two  agencies  permanently  under  government  control;  the 
Allies  waited  until  the  licensed  papers  had  had  time  to  get  established, 
and  then  encouraged  their  owners  to  combine  in  a  co-operative  to  which 
the  agency  could  be  turned  over.  This  was  done  for  DENA  in  October 
1946,  for  DPD  in  January  1947;  the  two  agencies  were  merged  under  the 
title  of  Deutsche  Presse  Agentur  in  1949. 

The  Russians  were  fully  aware  of  the  Anglo-American  policy  towards 
the  German  press,  since  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  unofficial  contact 
over  and  above  the  quadripartite  committee.1  But  it  was  not  a  policy 
easily  intelligible  to  the  Communist  mind ;  the  Russians  resented  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  themselves  which  appeared  in  the  West  German  press  and  were 
apt  to  prove  sensitive  on  unexpected  points.2  Yet  it  was  a  case  of  pot 
calling  kettle  black,  because  the  press  of  the  Eastern  Zone,  known  to  be 
under  close  Russian  control,  frequently  carried  attacks  on  Western  policy. 
Which  side  began  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  say,  because  it  would  first 
be  necessary  to  define  what  was  fair  comment,  and  on  that  point  agree¬ 
ment  would  have  been  most  unlikely.  Moreover,  criticism  began  by 
attacks  on  the  policies  of  German  parties  and  only  developed  by  stages 
into  attacks  on  the  policies  of  their  Allied  patrons.  Like  the  machinery 
for  dealing  with  attacks  on  occupying  authorities  in  the  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Zones,  the  machinery  for  quadripartite  consideration  of  complaints 
worked  slowly,  except  as  regards  the  Berlin  press.  The  result  was  that 
complaints,  when  made,  were  noted  without  any  apparent  result;  each 
side  was  reluctant  to  place  rigid  curbs  on  its  own  press  until  there  was 
some  assurance  that  the  other  would  reciprocate.  As  general  relations 
between  East  and  West  deteriorated,  so  German  press  comment  on  either 
side  became  ruder.  How  much  of  all  that  happened  was  due  to  illwill 
and  how  much  to  misunderstanding  is  hard  to  say;  both  were  undoubtedly 
present  and  each  aggravated  the  other. 

On  20  August  1946  the  British  commandant  in  Berlin  made  a  protest 
in  the  Kommandatura  about  anti-British  articles  in  the  press  of  the  Soviet 
sector.  It  can  hardly  have  been  coincidence  that  on  the  same  day  Marshal 
Sokolovsky  protested  in  the  Control  Council  about  anti-Russian  articles 
in  the  press  of  the  British  sector.  This  led  General  Clay  to  protest  two  days 
later  in  the  same  forum  about  anti-American  articles  in  the  press  of  the 
Russian  sector.  No  immediate  results  were  apparent  and  on  18  September 

1  See  above,  p.  94.  Russian  observers  several  times  attended  zonal  conferences  of  British  or 
United  States  information  officers  and  in  1947  even  staged  a  similar  conference  in  return  at 
which  Western  representatives  were  present.  2  See  above,  p.  47. 
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Clay  took  up  the  matter  again  in  the  Co-ordinating  Committee,  saying 
that  ‘it  would  be  regrettable  if  we  permitted  German  newspapers  to 
criticize  each  of  the  Allied  Powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
delegation  does  not  intend  to  be  spattered  with  mud  without  throwing 
mud  in  return.  If  this  continues,  we  must  assume  quadripartite  rules  are 
no  longer  applicable.’  General  Kurochkin,  who  had  only  a  few  days 
before  become  the  Russian  representative,  replied  that  he  was  willing  and 
in  favour  of  stopping  ‘these  calumnies’.1  A  few  days  after  displaying  this 
unusually  conciliatory  attitude  General  Kurochkin  ceased  to  be  the  Rus¬ 
sian  representative,  but  the  Committee  continued  to  discuss  the  subject, 
until  on  12  October  in  Directive  No.  40  the  Control  Council  defined  the 
liberties  allowable  to  the  German  press.2  It  was  to  be  free  to  discuss  Ger¬ 
man  political  problems,  to  comment  on  the  policy  of  the  occupying 
Powers,  and  to  reproduce  factual  information  on  foreign  affairs.  Four 
kinds  of  articles  were  forbidden: 

(1)  Those  contributing  towards  the  spreading  of  nationalistic  or  militaristic 
doctrines. 

(2)  Those  spreading  rumours  aimed  at  disrupting  the  Allies  or  at  causing  a 
hostile  German  attitude  towards  any  of  the  occupying  Powers. 

(3)  Those  embodying  criticism  directed  against  the  Conferences  of  the  Allied 
Powers  on  Germany  or  against  the  decisions  of  the  Control  Council. 

(4)  Those  appealing  to  Germans  to  take  action  against  democratic  measures 
undertaken  by  the  Commanders-in-Chief  in  their  respective  Zones. 

Most  of  these  things  were  already  forbidden  to  the  press  of  the  British  and 
American  Zones  by  the  terms  of  the  licences,  and  the  directive  remained 
virtually  a  dead  letter.3  For  it  set  up  no  machinery  for  dealing  with  com¬ 
plaints  or  for  administering  penalties,  and  without  such  machinery  no 
real  improvement  could  be  looked  for.  But  even  such  machinery  taken  in 
isolation  would  not  have  solved  the  problem  since  any  quadripartite  body 
would  have  been  likely  to  find  itself  deadlocked  as  often  as  not.  The 
mutual  abuse  was  a  symptom  of  a  fundamental  clash,  not  something  self- 
contained. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  American  authorities  published  a  regulation 
providing  that  no  newspapers,  magazines,  or  other  publications  might  be 
sold  in  the  United  States  Zone  if  they  emanated  from  Zones  which  had  not 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  reciprocal  free  exchange.  This  was  intended 
to  meet  the  situation  in  which  the  Russians  prohibited  the  circulation  of 
Western  Zone  or  sector  papers  in  their  Zone  while  sending  quantities  of 
Communist  material  to  the  West.  The  American  offer  to  conclude  such 

1  Clay,  p.  135. 

2  See  Documents  on  Germany,  1945—54,  p.  179. 

3  It  does  not  even  appear  to  have  been  promulgated  in  the  official  Gazette  of  the  British  Zone 
though,  to  the  best  of  the  writer’s  recollection,  this  was  the  result  of  oversight,  not  of  intention. 
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an  agreement  with  the  Russians  met  with  no  response  and  soon  afterwards 
the  entry  of  Russian  Zone  and  sector  material  was  forbidden.  Similar 
steps  were  taken  by  the  British. 


(b)  Radio 

In  occupying  Berlin,  the  Russians  obtained  control  of  the  city’s  broad¬ 
casting  installations,  and  did  not  take  long  to  get  a  German  staff  putting 
out  programmes  under  their  supervision.  The  studios,  however,  were  in 
the  sector  of  the  city  allocated  to  the  British  and  the  transmitter  in  that 
allocated  to  the  French,  while  the  cables  from  one  to  the  other  were  said 
to  pass  through  a  switching  station  in  the  American  sector.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  Russians  showed  no  signs  of  relinquishing  control  when  the  other 
Allies  arrived;  in  justification,  they  argued  that  no  other  transmitter  avail¬ 
able  to  them  was  capable  of  covering  the  whole  of  their  Zone.1  Rather 
than  risk  a  clash  at  an  awkward  moment  the  British  military  authorities 
acquiesced  and  at  no  subsequent  date  until  1948  was  anyone  prepared  to 
take  the  responsibility  for  grasping  the  nettle.  The  Russian  sentries  at  the 
studio  doors  became  a  familiar  aspect  of  the  British  sector,  and  the  three¬ 
fold  location  of  the  equipment  combined  with  Russian  control  over  the 
programmes  to  justify  a  joke  that  Berlin  radio  was  quadripartite  already. 

Before  the  surrender  SHAEF  had  worked  out  plans  for  operating  the 
Deutschlandsender  transmitter  as  a  quadripartite  station  broadcasting  to 
the  whole  country.  The  Americans  continued  for  some  time  to  hanker 
after  this  will  o’  the  wisp,  as  if  reluctant  to  admit  that  the  world  in  which 
it  would  have  been  possible  had  never  been  more  than  a  dream.  For  how 
could  an  organization  which  on  occasion  could  not  even  agree  on  the  way 
to  announce  a  deadlock  in  its  own  Control  Council2  be  expected  to  achieve 
agreement  on  the  terms  of  news  bulletins  to  be  issued  regularly  at  set 
times?  And  what  impression  would  have  been  made  on  the  Germans  if, 
as  an  alternative,  each  Ally  had  been  allowed  to  run  the  station  for  an 
hour  or  a  day  at  a  time  before  handing  over  to  the  next?  But  the  Russians, 
who  held  the  key  to  the  problem  in  the  shape  of  the  transmitter,  showed  no 
disposition  to  share  it  with  anybody. 

Instead,  the  Americans  established  their  own  Berlin  station  (RIAS — 
Rundfunk  im  Amerikanischen  Sektor )  in  February  1946,  to  distribute  a  wired 
programme;  as  this  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  a  low-power  transmitter 
was  substituted  in  the  following  autumn.  Meanwhile,  in  August  1946,  the 
British  had  also  set  up  a  low-power  transmitter  in  Berlin  which  broadcast 

1  Initially  it  may  have  been  true  that  there  was  only  enough  equipment  left  intact  to  work  one 
transmitter,  and  those  at  Leipzig  or  Dresden  would  have  been  too  far  south  to  give  an  easily 
audible  signal  throughout  the  Zone.  The  Russians  also  had  the  long-wave  Deutschlandsender 
transmitter  at  Konigswusterhausen,  south  of  Berlin,  which  had  been  used  to  cover  the  whole 
country,  but  they  were  always  evasive  about  the  condition  of  this. 

2  See  above,  p.  92. 
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programmes  brought  in  by  land-line  from  Hamburg.  Russian  permission 
was  not  asked  for  either  station  but,  although  the  British  land-line  ran 
through  the  Russian  Zone,  no  serious  attempt  at  interference  was  ever 
made  (perhaps  for  much  the  same  reasons  as  restrained  the  British  from 
seizing  the  Russian  studios). 

In  their  Zone  the  Americans,  true  to  their  principle  of  encouraging  a 
federal  system,  set  up  independent  radio  organizations  for  each  of  the  three 
Lander,  with  transmitters  at  Frankfurt,  Stuttgart,  Munich,  and  Nuremberg. 
To  make  this  possible,  they  employed  one  or  two  frequencies  which  had 
been  ‘liberated’  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Initially  these  used  improvised 
equipment  and  were  largely  operated  by  United  States  personnel  and, 
although  training  of  a  German  staff  began  early,  it  was  several  years  before 
control  was  relinquished.  No  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  sponsored 
radio,  although  advertisements  were  not  objected  to.1 

In  the  British  Zone  policy  was  dominated  by  the  fact  that  only  two 
wave-lengths,  332  metres  and  225-6  metres,  were  available,  the  latter 
being  ‘shared’  (i.e.  also  used  by  another  station  in  another  part  of 
Europe,  so  that  it  could  only  be  operated  at  low  power).  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  impossible  to  produce  two  programmes  which  would  be  widely 
audible,  while,  if  the  332  metre  wave-length  had  been  used  to  cover  one- 
half  of  the  Zone,  the  225-6  metre  would  have  been  too  weak  to  cover  the 
rest.  The  studios  at  Hamburg  and  the  powerful  transmitter  nearby  were 
captured  virtually  intact;  the  Cologne  studios  and  Langenberg  transmitter 
were  badly  damaged,  though  capable  of  repair.  Accordingly  the  North- 
West  German  Radio  (. Nordwest  Deutscher  Rundfunk  or  NWDR)  was  set  up 
with  headquarters  at  Hamburg  to  broadcast  a  single  programme,  the 
Hamburg  transmitter  being  synchronized  with  Langenberg2  on  332  metres 
and  100  kw.,  while  low-power  transmitters  at  Flensburg,  Hanover,  and 
Berlin  were  synchronized  on  225-6  metres. 

This  solution  met  with  criticism  on  the  ground  that  it  treated  the  Zone 
too  much  as  a  unity,  while  some  people  in  the  Rhineland  clamoured  for 
a  programme  entirely  of  their  own  (instead  of  contributions  to  a  common 
one).  On  the  other  hand,  it  enabled  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  the  limited 
numbers  of  qualified  staff  available.  Helped  by  generous  action  on  the 
part  of  the  B.B.C.,  it  proved  possible  to  obtain  for  radio  (as  it  did  not  for 
the  press)  British  control  officers  who  were  both  experienced  in  broad¬ 
casting  and  able  to  speak  German  fluently;  in  particular,  the  Central 
Technical  Department  of  NWDR  owed  a  great  debt  to  the  first  British 
engineers.  A  German  staff  was  built  up  and  carefully  trained  so  that  the 


1  To-day  stations  in  the  former  American  and  French  Zones  carry  advertisements  while  those 
in  the  former  British  Zone  do  not. 

1  Brought  back  into  full  service  on  1  January  1946;  previously  an  army  transmitter  was  used 
as  a  stopgap  to  broadcast  on  391  metres  at  low  power. 
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organization  developed  fast;  by  the  end  of  1946  consideration  was  already 
being  given  to  the  form  in  which  control  should  be  restored  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  On  the  one  hand,  lack  of  wave-lengths  (if  nothing  else)  made  it 
impossible  to  consider  commercial  radio;  on  the  other,  it  was  thought 
important  for  the  future  to  provide  as  many  safeguards  as  possible  against 
government  use  of  the  system  for  political  propaganda  (which  even  before 
1933  had  not  been  unknown  in  Germany).  There  were  long  discussions 
about  the  constitution  of  NWDR  with  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Zonal  Advisory  Council,  leaders  of  the  political  parties,  educationalists, 
churchmen,  trade  unionists,  newspaper  editors,  and  representative  musi¬ 
cians  and  actors.  The  advice  of  Dr.  Bredow,  the  Reith  of  German  broad¬ 
casting,  who  had  resigned  his  post  on  the  day  when  Hitler  came  to  power, 
was  sought  at  all  stages  and  freely  given. 

The  solution  which  was  found  in  the  course  of  1947-8,  although  issued 
as  a  Military  Government  ordinance,  was  not  simply  imposed  from  above 
but  represented  an  amalgam  of  British  and  German  experience.  Its  main 
feature  was  a  Board  of  Governors,  who  were  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
charter  to  be  chosen  on  personal  grounds,  not  as  representatives  of  any 
political  party  or  other  body.  To  find  public  figures  not  openly  identified 
with  a  party  is  harder  in  Germany  than  in  Britain,  and  the  idea  of 
deliberately  letting  slip  opportunities  of  advancing  one’s  personal  views  is 
less  familiar.  Accordingly  the  method  of  appointing  Governors  presented 
a  considerable  problem ;  had  it  been  left  to  Land  Governments,  no  stipu¬ 
lations  in  the  charter  could  have  ruled  out  the  packing  of  the  Board 
with  party  supporters.  The  solution  finally  adopted  was  to  entrust  selec¬ 
tion  to  a  body  of  trustees  who  were  chosen  ex  officio  and  who  included  not 
only  Minister-Presidents  but  also  heads  of  cultural  and  administrative 
bodies.  In  the  last  resort,  of  course,  no  amount  of  ingenuity  can  keep 
politics  out  of  an  organization  if  political  partisanship  is  inbred  in  the 
society  to  which  the  organization  belongs.  It  can  be  argued  that,  in  such 
a  situation,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  recognize  the  inevitable  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  properly  weighted  political  representation  instead  of  evolving 
a  body  which  may  be  more  vulnerable  to  political  abuses  because  it  tries  to 
disregard  their  possibility.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  thought  important 
to  inculcate  in  the  Germans  the  need  for  moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
party  differences,  and  there  seemed  to  be  sense  in  so  shaping  their  institu¬ 
tions  that  these  would  contribute  in  the  right  direction.1  It  is  interesting 
that  an  almost  identical  solution  was  adopted  by  the  Americans  when  in 
due  course  they  also  came  to  hand  over.  NWDR  seems  to  have  established 

1  See  above,  p.  185.  As  another  step  towards  reducing  government  interference,  ownership 
and  control  of  the  transmitters  was  taken  from  the  Reichspost  and  handed  over  to  NWDR;  as  in 
Britain,  the  Reichspost  now  merely  owns  the  land-lines  between  transmitters  and  studios.  A 
similar  change  was  made  in  the  United  States  Zone. 
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a  considerable  prestige  for  itself  in  Germany,  partly  owing  to  the  freedom 
of  comment  allowed  from  very  early  days,  a  freedom  which  often  shocked 
the  Americans  and  brought  protests  from  the  French  and  Russians.  The 
fact  that  later  NWDR  was  as  often  described  as  a  hotbed  of  Socialism  as 
it  was  at  the  start  alleged  to  be  a  hotbed  of  Nazism  suggests  a  certain 
success  in  steering  a  middle  course  (to  say  nothing  of  indicating  the  change 
in  the  political  climate).  During  the  later  stages  of  the  hand-over  to 
German  control,  the  British  controller  worked  as  the  first  Director-General 
under  a  German  board  of  governors,  a  situation  which  was  not  paralleled 
in  any  of  the  other  Zones. 

The  original  intention  was  that,  in  proportion  as  NWDR  passed  back 
to  German  hands,  the  British  viewpoint  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  through  the  B.B.C.  German  Service.  Since  this  service  was  not 
audible  throughout  the  British  Zone,  arrangements  were  made  in  1946 
for  it  to  use  a  transmitter  at  Norden  in  Ostfriesland  which  was  originally 
built  for  Nazi  foreign  broadcasts  and  later  used  by  the  British  Forces  Net¬ 
work.1  The  United  States  point  of  view  was  similarly  provided  by  the 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts.  Experience,  however,  shows  that  listeners 
everywhere  prefer  the  station  which  is  closest  and  loudest,  unless  they  have 
some  strong  reason  for  suspecting  its  reliability,  and  on  the  whole  the  radio 
services  in  West  Germany  have  deserved  and  won  the  trust  of  their 
listeners.2 


( c )  Books 

Germany  is  by  tradition  a  land  of  books.  But  when  the  occupation 
began,  books  were  extremely  scarce  in  Germany.  Many  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Nazis,  others  had  been  refused  entry.  Considerable  stocks 
in  bookshops,  libraries,  and  private  houses  had  been  annihilated  by  bomb¬ 
ing.  There  was  a  big  gap  to  be  made  up.  But  there  was  also  the  problem 
whether  it  should  be  made  wider.  What  was  to  be  done  with  Nazi 
literature? 

1  This  plan,  upset  at  a  later  date  by  the  loss  of  the  frequency  after  the  Copenhagen  realloca¬ 
tion,  was  revived  by  an  agreement,  signed  in  December  1952  and  brought  into  force  in 
February  1953,  between  the  B.B.C.  and  NWDR,  to  whom  control  over  the  Norden  transmitter 
had  been  passed. 

2  An  anomaly  in  the  system  was  the  radio  station  at  Bremen,  established  in  the  autumn  of 
1945  by  a  few  enterprising  American  soldiers  with  the  encouragement  of  the  local  Military 
Government  commander,  and  using  a  frequency  properly  belonging  to  a  station  in  North  Africa 
which  had  been  taken  over  by  the  United  States  army.  The  position  of  the  Bremen  enclave  in 
the  British  Zone  gave  the  British  authorities  a  concern  in  the  station;  their  view  was  that,  if  the 
pirated  frequency  was  available  at  all,  it  could  be  put  to  better  uses  than  was  possible  with  the 
resources  available  at  Bremen.  American  policy  looked  more  benevolendy  on  the  idea  of  a 
separate  political  unit  having  its  own  station.  For  over  two  years  the  matter  was  the  subject  of 
discussions,  on  the  whole  amicable,  though  complicated  by  the  changes  in  the  status  of  Bremen 
(see  above,  p.  195).  But  no  decision  was  ever  reached  which  involved  the  closing  down  of  the 
station. 
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Anglo-American  discussion  of  this  problem  led  early  to  a  decision 
against  preparing  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  index  of  condemned  books 
or  indulging  in  any  form  of  public  destruction.  Such  action  was  only 
likely  to  attract  sympathy  to  the  victims  and  encourage  evasion;  under  no 
circumstances  could  destruction  be  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  natural  reluctance  to  leave  all  the  Nazi  output  in  existence,  waiting 
to  nourish  the  reaction.  Even  if  ideas  cannot  be  stamped  out,  it  can  be 
made  less  or  more  easy  for  them  to  spread.  To  insist  that  nothing  should 
be  done  to  get  rid  of  anti-liberal  output  is  surely  carrying  liberalism  a  little 
far.  Accordingly  the  policy  adopted  at  the  beginning  was  to  prohibit  the 
sale,  transfer,  or  other  distribution  of  Nazi  material  (which  was  not  more 
closely  defined),  but  otherwise  to  establish  no  legal  requirements,  en¬ 
couraging  the  Germans  to  do  the  selection  and  destruction  for  themselves. 

This  policy  received  a  jolt  in  May  1946  when  the  Directorate  of  Internal 
Affairs,  on  the  strength  of  its  responsibility  for  denazification,  noted 
the  absence  of  regulations  and,  on  Russian  initiative,  repaired  the  omis¬ 
sion  with  a  law  which  the  Control  Council  accepted.1  This  placed  on 
Biir germeister,  local  authorities,  booksellers,  librarians,  schoolmasters,  and 
even  private  owners  the  responsibility  for  handing  over  to  the  occupa¬ 
tion  authorities  for  destruction  within  two  months  ‘all  books,  pamphlets, 
magazines,  files  of  newspapers,  albums,  manuscripts,  documents,  maps, 
plans,  songs  and  music  books,  cinematograph  films  and  magic  lantern 
slides  (including  everything  intended  for  children  of  all  ages),  the  contents 
of  which  include  Nazi  propaganda’.2  The  British  authorities  came  to  the 
conclusion,  however,  that  the  literal  execution  of  this  order  was  impossible 
(a  decision  which  no  doubt  seemed  to  the  Russians  to  confirm  their  worst 
suspicions) .  All  that  was  in  fact  done  was  to  intensify  slightly  the  previous 
policy  by  sending  Information  Control  Officers  to  inspect  the  major 
premises  where  books  were  known  to  exist.  These  officers  had  as  much 
to  do  in  preventing  unnecessary  destruction  as  in  making  sure  that  some 
regard  was  paid  to  the  order.  The  whole  operation  was  criticized  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unnecessary  and  could  only  do  harm,  but  the  slight 
harm  which  may  have  resulted  had  to  be  weighed  against  the  effect  of  an 
outright  British  refusal  to  co-operate.  There  is  no  information  as  to  how 
the  order  was  carried  out  in  the  French  and  Russian  Zones,  but  it  would 
be  surprising  if  the  Russians  did  not  manage  to  get  more  material 
destroyed. 

In  the  American  and  British  Zones  publishers  were  required  to  apply 
for  licences  in  the  same  way  as  newspaper  proprietors  (185  in  the  British 
Zone  by  June  1946)  and  the  amount  of  bookpaper  available  for  any  period 

1  Control  Council  Order  No.  4  (see  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  pp.  1 34 — 5)  • 

2  An  amendment  had  to  be  added  in  August  1946  to  allow  the  preservation  of  specimen 
material  ‘in  the  interests  of  research  and  scholarship’. 
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was  doled  out  between  them  by  the  Control  authorities  in  rough  proportion 
to  the  size  and  value  of  their  programme.  Except  in  special  cases,  editions 
were  limited  to  5,000  copies.  Publishers  were  left  free  to  issue  books  as  they 
chose  but  were  warned  in  their  licence  against  encouraging  nationalist, 
militarist,  or  racist  ideas,  provoking  resistance  to,  or  fostering  discord 
among,  the  Allies,  and  the  like.  Publication  of  books  tending  in  such 
directions  would  be  punished  by  loss  of  licence;  if  they  were  in  doubt,  they 
were  free  to  submit  manuscripts  to  the  Allied  authorities  before  publica¬ 
tion — and  most  publishers  seemed  anxious  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  In  the 
event,  no  licences  were  suspended  and  it  would  probably  have  been  safe 
to  leave  publishers  complete  freedom  to  put  out  what  they  liked.  But  no 
occupying  authority  could  be  expected  to  take  such  a  risk  in  advance  and 
some  check  on  the  number  of  publishers  was  essential  when  paper  was  so 
scarce.  Conditions,  however,  were  hardly  conducive  to  authorship  and  the 
books  published  were  not  very  noteworthy. 

An  obvious  way  of  filling  the  gap  was  to  publish  translations  of  British 
and  American  books.  But  as  long  as  the  Reichsmark  was  blocked  ques¬ 
tions  of  royalty  payments  to  the  authors  presented  a  serious  obstacle. 
Marks  could  not  be  exchanged  into  pounds  or  dollars,  and  foreigners 
resident  outside  Germany  were  not  allowed  to  accumulate  blocked  marks 
inside  (on  the  ground  that  the  demand  thus  pent  up  would  cause  an  added 
strain  to  the  mark  when  it  was  freed).  As  a  solution,  the  British  and  United 
States  Governments  bought  from  selected  authors  for  dollars  or  pounds 
the  right  to  publish  their  books  in  Germany  over  a  limited  number  of 
years ;  these  rights  were  then  sold  to  German  publishers  for  blocked  marks 
which  remained  the  property  of  the  Government.  The  selection  of  British 
books  was  made  with  the  help  of  a  small  advisory  committee  in  London 
and  German  publishers  were  encouraged  to  suggest  titles  they  would 
like  to  handle;  the  list  was  by  no  means  confined  to  political  subjects. 
Editions  of  some  200  British  books  were  produced  in  this  way,  and  an  even 
larger  number  of  American.  Unfortunately,  the  German  rights  of  some 
of  the  titles  which  would  have  been  most  useful  had  been  sold  to  Swiss 
publishers,  who  were  not  prepared  to  part  with  their  rights,  at  any  rate  in 
exchange  for  sterling,  and  in  these  cases  it  proved  impossible  to  reach  a 
working  arrangement.1  Otherwise  the  scheme  functioned  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  except  those  British  and  American  publishers  and  authors 
whose  books  were  not  considered  suitable  for  inclusion  in  it. 

The  Russians  would  not  seem  to  have  bothered  about  licensing;  they 
were  no  doubt  able  to  achieve  the  results  they  desired  by  allocating  paper 
to  those  publishers  whom  they  favoured  and  by  making  it  clear  that  un¬ 
orthodox  publications  would  mean  trouble  for  those  responsible.  The 

1  For  this  reason  it  was  impossible  to  publish  a  translated  selection  of  Churchill’s  war-time 
speeches. 
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British  and  American  policy  was,  of  course,  based  on  the  hypothesis  of 
a  long  occupation,  during  which  responsible  and  democratically  minded 
publishers  should  be  given  a  chance  to  establish  themselves  against  any 
subsequent  reaction. 


(d)  Other  Media 

That  control  should  have  extended  to  theatres  and  concerts  will  be  sur¬ 
prising  only  to  those  who  forget  the  part  played  by  music  and  showmanship 
in  the  Third  Reich.  The  British  and  American  principle  was  to  give  the 
licence  to  the  intendant  of  the  theatre,  or  alternatively  to  the  owner  of  the 
hall,  so  as  to  pin  down  on  a  single  individual  responsibility  for  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  performances.  In  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  remember  a  single 
case  in  which  objection  had  to  be  taken  to  a  programme,  though  cabarets 
often  went  close  to  the  line.  The  question  of  denazification  in  this  field 
was,  however,  particularly  difficult  and  provided  a  number  of  causes  celebres, 
led  by  Furtwangler  and  Griindgens.  While  on  the  one  hand  it  could  be 
argued  that  art  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  it  was  difficult  to  allow 
those  who  had  basked  in  Nazi  favour  to  go  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
In  this,  time  was  a  great  healer.  But  the  work  of  Control  officers  in  this 
sector  was  more  positive  than  negative,  helping  opera  houses  and  theatres 
to  get  the  building  materials,  fuel,  extra  rations,  passes,  and  innumerable 
other  grants  from  authority  without  which  they  could  not  function;  a 
number  of  foreign  plays  were  introduced  by  a  scheme  similar  to  that 
for  books.  The  fact  that  producers  lacked  materials,  while  orchestras  and 
singers  lacked  stamina,  led  to  an  emphasis  on  earlier  and  simpler  styles, 
with  such  composers  as  Gluck,  Handel,  and  Mozart;  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Germans,  though  left  free  to  perform  Wagner,  seemed 
glad  to  give  him  a  rest.  In  cultural  activities,  the  French  Zone  was  pro¬ 
minent,  with  tours  by  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  Ballets  des  Champs  Flysees, 
and  Paris  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  films,  the  gap  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  most  objectionable 
Nazi  productions1  was  filled  by  British,  American,  French,  and  Russian 
features,  shown  with  German  sub-titling  or  dubbing.  German  reactions 
to  these  differed,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  find  enough  films  which  were 
suitable  for  German  audiences  as  well  as  being  calculated  to  enhance 
Allied  prestige.  The  main  UFA  studios  at  Babelsberg  were  in  Russian 
hands,  and  the  only  ones  of  any  size  in  the  Western  Zones  were  outside 
Munich.  This,  combined  with  shortage  of  capital,  raw  stock,  and  all  forms 
of  equipment,  meant  that  German  production  was  slow  to  get  going; 
the  first  film  to  appear,  made  largely  on  location  in  the  British  Zone, 
came  out  in  January  1947.  The  British  and  American  authorities 
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1  See  above,  p.  71. 
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combined  to  produce  a  weekly  newsreel,  Welt  im  Film ,  the  showing  of  which 
was  made  compulsory. 

During  the  winter  of  1945-6  some  local  Military  Government  officers, 
particularly  in  the  British  Zone,  took  to  placing  discarded  British  and 
German  newspapers  in  any  room  they  had  handy,  and  admitting  the 
public  to  read  them.  The  scheme  was  very  popular,  since  the  Germans 
were  anxious  for  information,  papers  (particularly  foreign  papers)  were 
hard  to  come  by,  and  there  were  many  Germans  who  were  glad  of  any 
pretext  for  sitting  in  a  warm  room.  In  March  1946  an  exhibition  entitled 
‘To-day  in  England’  was  improvised  in  Berlin  with  the  object  of  influen¬ 
cing  the  SPD-SED  controversy;1  the  attendance  proved  that  there  was 
a  wide  public  for  such  displays.  From  these  two  starting-points  there 
developed  the  idea  of  a  chain  of  sixty  Information  Centres  spread  through 
the  British  Zone  with  reading  rooms,  libraries,  and  halls  for  lectures, 
films,  and  exhibitions.  The  idea  was  easier  to  conceive  than  to  organize. 
Finding  premises,  getting  them  put  in  order,  establishing  a  distribution 
centre  in  Germany,  and  arranging  for  a  flow  of  papers,  books,  and  display 
material  all  took  time.  But  by  May  1947  there  were  sixty-two  Centres  in 
existence  with  the  common  title  of  ‘The  Bridge’  {Die  Briicke) ;  the  number 
has  inevitably  dwindled  since  then  but  those  remaining  still  form  the 
foundation  of  Anglo-German  cultural  relations.  The  Americans  followed 
the  British  example  and  by  July  1947  had  twenty-three  in  existence.  The 
Russians,  not  to  be  outdone,  opened  in  the  spring  of  1947  an  imposing 
‘House  of  Russian  Culture’  in  the  Unter  den  Linden. 

{e)  Results 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  record  that,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  here 
described,  the  Germans  became  a  well-informed  and  level-headed  nation, 
but  in  spite  of  the  progress  that  many  made  in  this  direction  a  considerable 
number  of  others  continued  during  these  years  to  accept  the  wildest 
rumours  and  to  entertain  the  most  mistaken  ideas  about  the  world  outside 
Germany.  It  was  not  simply  that  they  believed  the  occupying  Powers 
were  deliberately  trying  to  oppress  Germany  but  that  many  seemed  unable 
to  understand  why  ‘poor  Germany’  was  so  disliked.  It  was  natural  that 
they  should  have  criticized  the  Allied  inability  to  provide  larger  rations, 
but  they  refused  to  believe  that  many  other  countries  lacked  food  and  coal 
and  raw  materials,  and  lacked  them  as  a  result  of  Nazi  ambition.  Senior 
and  responsible  German  leaders  like  Dr.  Schlange-Schoningen  might 
testify  that  millions  of  Germans  would  have  died  of  starvation  had  it  not 
been  for  the  food  brought  in  at  their  own  expense  by  the  American  and 
British  Governments.  But  it  was  particularly  galling  for  the  British,  when 
such  supplies  cost  them  dear,2  to  find  that  the  average  German,  so  far  from 

1  See  above,  p.  207.  2  See  above,  p.  139. 
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recognizing  the  generosity  involved  in  their  treatment,  talked  only  of  de¬ 
liberate  starvation.  Headlines  such  as  ‘The  granaries  of  the  world  are  full’ 
were  frequent  in  German  papers  during  the  winter  of  1946-7,  and  by  now  the 
share  of the  W estern  Allies  in  avoiding  catastrophe  is  largely  forgotten . 1  This 
has  led  to  complaints  that  the  Allied  Information  Services  were  ineffective. 

Some  ineffectiveness  was  inevitable.  For  one  thing,  lack  of  resources 
made  it  difficult  to  have  any  impact  on  the  German  mind.  The  press  in 
Britain,  with  justice,  professed  itself  unable  to  keep  its  public  properly 
informed  by  a  four-page  paper  published  daily.  But  the  Allies  were  trying 
to  inform  the  Germans,  who  had  many  more  gaps  to  make  good,  with 
papers  of  four  smaller  pages  published  twice  a  week.  There  was  the  radio 
in  addition,  but  as  a  rule  only  one  programme  was  easily  audible  in  each 
area,  and  much  of  that  had  inevitably  to  be  devoted  to  entertainment. 
In  these  circumstances  the  policy  adopted  towards  the  German  press  was 
probably  over-liberal;  instead  of  leaving  the  licensed  papers  entirely  free 
to  decide  what  they  published,  a  certain  proportion  of  their  space  might 
have  been  requisitioned  for  the  compulsory  insertion  of  factual  articles 
explaining  the  reasons  for  Allied  policy.  But  it  would  have  been  no  easy 
task  to  produce  articles  which  were  beyond  possibility  of  challenge  while 
years  of  exposure  to  propaganda  had  conditioned  the  Germans  to  scepti¬ 
cism  as  soon  as  anyone  tried  to  persuade  them  of  anything. 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  nothing  was  done.  Reports  of 
the  Nuremberg  trials  were  carried  systematically  in  the  press  while  the 
opening  speeches  of  Sir  Hartley  Shawcross  and  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  were 
reprinted  and  distributed  in  pamphlet  form.  (Unfortunately  quick  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  key  German  documents,  at  the  moment  when  they  would 
have  had  most  impact,  was  ruled  out  for  fear  any  might  be  discredited 
during  the  proceedings.)  A  number  of  books  were  published  such  as 
Eugen  Kogon’s  Der  SS-Staat  and  Peter  de  Mendelssohn’s  Nuremberg  Docu¬ 
ments  and  were  exempted  from  the  limit  of  5,000  copies.  The  overt 
British  and  American  papers  repeatedly  carried  articles  on  food  conditions 
outside  Germany.  Three  of  the  first  twelve  displays  sent  round  the  British 
Information  Centres  dealt  with  the  same  theme.  Many  local  officers  lost 
no  opportunity  of  bringing  the  facts  home.  The  B.B.C.  German  Service 
emphasized  the  extent  of  British  aid  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  received 
indignant  letters  from  listeners  complaining  that  they  were  obviously  trying 
to  rob  the  German  people  of  their  self-respect. 

For  the  real  difficulty  was  not  so  much  failure  to  put  information  out  as 
inability  to  get  it  taken  in.  The  Allies  were  talking  to  people  who  often 
did  not  want  to  listen,  and  who,  when  they  did  hear,  wanted  quickly  to 
forget.  As  has  been  suggested,2  there  was  a  psychological  obstacle  to 

1  See  letters  from  Dr.  Friedensburg  and  others  in  The  Economist,  16  January  1954. 

2  See  above,  p.  60. 
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admitting  that  the  world  had  good  cause  for  disliking  the  Germans,  that 
other  countries  were  going  short  as  well,  that  Germany  was  the  country 
most  to  blame,  and  that  Germany  would  be  worse  off  were  it  not  for  the 
charity  of  her  conquerors.  In  their  innermost  hearts,  most  Germans  were 
probably  aware  of  these  facts.  But  to  acknowledge  them  openly  seemed 
to  involve  admitting  lack  of  faith  in  much  that  had  long  been  held  up  as 
examples  for  admiration.  To  say  that  the  Allies  were  right  meant  saying 
that  Germany' — and  not  merely  the  Nazis — had  been  wrong;  that  is  a  hard 
pill  for  any  man  who  loves  his  country.  The  only  result  of  more  vigorous 
efforts  at  persuasion  by  the  British  and  Americans  might  well  have  been 
more  determined  deafness  on  the  part  of  their  audience. 

In  the  last  resort  the  resolution  of  this  deadlock  had  to  be  the  work  of 
Germans,  not  of  the  occupying  Powers.  That  there  were  Germans  pre¬ 
pared  to  face  the  facts  and  fight  the  battle  is  illustrated  by  an  article  from 
a  Berlin  paper  in  the  winter  of  1946-7: 

No  one  with  any  regard  for  facts  or  truth  can  deny  that  the  post-war  atmosphere 
of  1918  is  with  us  again.  We  have  a  ‘national’  resistance  movement.  The 
emotional  antipathy  to  the  fact  of  being  conquered  and  occupied;  the  instinc¬ 
tive  solidarity  against  all  non-Germans;  the  captious  criticism  when  anything 
does  not  turn  out  exactly  in  the  way  that  promises  and  directions  have  led  people 
to  expect;  the  short-sighted  complaint  over  shortages  that  ‘it  was  better  under 
the  Nazis’;  the  indignant  cry  ‘Is  this  democracy?’,  whenever  the  least  limitation 
is  put  on  freedom;  the  satisfaction  found  in  retailing  unpleasant  experiences 
during  and  after  the  occupation ;  the  unwillingness  to  accept  hardships,  saying 
instead  ‘So  they  want  to  be  superior’ ;  the  complacent  account  of  petty  acts  of 
defiance;  the  ridicule  poured  on  the  idea  of  confessing  guilt  in  dust  and  ashes; 
the  refusal  to  consider  what  the  Germans  took  from  other  people  when  anything 
gets  taken  in  Germany;  the  unwillingness  to  remember  that  over  and  above 
the  damage  caused  by  Germany  is  indignation  over  the  brutal  injustice  of  our 
aggression;  the  stupid  ‘Don’t  believe  it’  when  any  mention  is  made  of  crimes  by 
German  soldiers  and  officers ;  the  eyes  closed  to  the  terrible  mass  crimes  against 
Poles,  Jews,  and  prisoners;  the  ingenuous  reproach  that  ‘the  others’  helped 
Hitler  to  power  by  making  treaties  with  him;  the  mistaken  conception  of 
‘national  solidarity’  which  refuses  to  let  people  take  the  side  of  the  real  ‘other 
Germany’ — such  are  the  falsely  patriotic  or  naively  egoistic  motives  which  are 
inducing  men  in  all  parties  to  close  their  minds  against  considerations  of  justice 
and  morality. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  no  great  nation  can  be  expected,  even  under 
the  impact  of  disaster,  to  change  in  a  few  months  habits  of  mind  which 
have  developed  over  centuries.  And  imagination,  unselfishness,  and 
objectivity  are  qualities  seldom  displayed  by  organized  groups,  especially 
in  adverse  circumstances.  The  most  hopeful  sign  may  be  that  one  or  two 
changes  introduced  into  Germany  do  show  signs  of  lingering  after  Allied 
compulsion  has  been  taken  away,  while  there  are  Germans  thoroughly 
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alive  to  the  issues  at  stake.  How  far  these  achievements  can  be  maintained 
and  how  far  the  influence  of  such  men  can  permeate  are  problems  for  the 
future  to  resolve. 


(xv)  Education 

The  Allied  treatment  of  education  brought  out  clearly  the  varying 
approaches  of  the  four  occupying  Powers  towards  the  subject  of  indoctrina¬ 
tion.  How  far  is  it  possible  to  coerce  people  into  changing  not  simply  their 
outward  professions  of  belief  but  also  their  inner  convictions?  For 
obviously  little  is  gained  in  the  long  term  by  achieving  the  first  without 
the  second;  to  do  so  only  means  that  as  soon  as  the  coercion  is  removed 
the  old  practices  reassert  themselves.  Yet  a  change  of  heart  would  seem  to 
be  the  one  thing  which  force  cannot  achieve.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
notoriously  a  danger  that  the  use  of  force  for  this  purpose  will  arouse  a 
passive  resistance  which  will  actually  reduce  the  chance  of  the  change  being 
made.  This  is  not,  however,  the  whole  story.  Some  people  may  have 
enough  will  power  and  conviction  to  cling  all  the  closer  to  their  beliefs 
when  those  beliefs  are  attacked.  But  many  find  it  hard  to  keep  faith  alive 
unless  that  faith  is  regularly  nourished  from  outside.  And  the  prospects  of 
keeping  ideas  alive  in  the  face  of  repression  is  further  diminished  if  new 
ideas  are  propagated  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  exciting  substitutes  dis¬ 
tracting  attention  from  the  disappearance  of  the  old.  Whether  direct 
action  can  succeed  in  the  field  of  thought  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered 
without  examining  the  extent  to  which  those  using  it  are  ruthless,  the 
extent  to  which  an  attractive  alternative  is  being  propagated,  and  the 
amount  of  access  to  reaffirmations  of  the  old  outlook.1 

In  Germany,  it  was  the  Russians  who  had  the  most  aggressive  new  creed. 
Their  own  carefully  nurtured  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
interpretation  freed  them  from  doubts  about  the  value  of  direct  action; 
like  most  fanatics,  they  were  fired  with  a  determination  to  spread  the  faith 
in  which  they  trusted.  But  as  an  outside  observer  wrote:  ‘Political  indoc¬ 
trination  and  propaganda  exist;  but  they  are  pills  well  coated  with  the 
sweetness  of  new  ideas,  new  books  and  periodicals,  and  new  exhibitions.’2 
The  handicaps  in  their  case  were  the  deep-seated  character  of  existing 
German  beliefs  and  the  accessibility  (even  audibility)  of  those  beliefs  as 
practised  in  the  Western  Zone.  Try  as  they  would,  the  Communists  could 
not  make  the  Iron  Curtain  sound-proof.  The  French  were  also  free  from 
inhibitions  about  direct  action.  Their  innate  scepticism  about  Germans 
might  have  been  expected  to  make  them  doubt  the  possibility  of  achieving 
a  change  of  heart.  But  perhaps  this  very  scepticism  led  them  to  the  view 

1  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  problem  see  the  author’s  States  and  Mind  (London,  Cresset 
Press,  1953),  Chapter  IV. 

2  H.  Liddell:  ‘Education  in  Occupied  Germany’,  International  Affairs,  January  1948,  xxiv.  39. 
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that,  since  the  Germans  were  unlikely  to  achieve  their  own  conversion, 
direct  action,  for  all  its  faults,  offered  the  only  possible  solution.  Moreover, 
they  regarded  most  of  the  adult  Germans  as  beyond  conversion  and  pinned 
their  hopes  not  so  much  on  the  propagation  of  a  political  creed  as  on  the 
awakening  among  the  young  of  a  love  of  learning  and  therewith  a  love  of 
objectivity.  The  Americans  combined  an  ingrained  respect  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberalism  with  a  natural  inclination  towards  activity  for  its  own 
sake.  The  result  was  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  hesitated  to  ram  opinions 
down  German  throats,  yet,  on  the  other,  found  difficulty  in  sitting  still  when 
the  Germans  failed  to  do  the  ramming  themselves.  The  British  were  very 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  faith  which  they  wished  to  propagate  involved 
a  disbelief  in  the  value  of  imposing  faiths  by  order.  Their  policy  might, 
however,  have  been  more  muscular  if  they  had  had  fewer  difficulties  and 
ampler  resources. 

Among  the  earliest  decisions  of  the  Control  Council  was  one  to  reopen 
elementary  schools  in  Germany  on  1  October  1945.  A  major  consideration 
responsible  was  the  desire  to  get  the  children  off  the  streets,  away  from 
families  having  too  little  to  do  and  too  little  to  eat,  conditions  calculated 
to  demoralize  and  to  foster  juvenile  delinquency.  Many  of  the  elder  boys 
had  been  taken  by  the  Nazis  to  spot  for  anti-aircraft  batteries  or  other  war 
duties;  in  Hamburg  all  teaching  except  vocational  schools  and  upper 
forms  of  secondary  schools  stopped  after  1943.1  But  important  as  it  was  to 
get  the  children  back,  the  obstacles  to  doing  so  remained  considerable. 
Not  only  had  school  buildings  been  damaged  by  bombing,2  many  that 
remained  intact  had  been  requisitioned  for  other  vital  purposes.3  The 
welcome  which  in  normal  times  a  university  would  have  accorded  to  a  new 
research  institute  was  now  given  to  a  lorry-load  of  glass.  The  children 
themselves  were  hardly  in  a  condition  to  learn ;  one  of  the  first  needs  was 
to  organize  a  system  of  school  meals  on  the  theory  that,  even  if  these  only 
amounted  to  a  plate  of  soup  or  bar  of  chocolate,  the  psychological  effect 
of  getting  anything  at  all  would  do  good.  Even  more  serious  was  the  lack 
of  teachers,  since  the  Nazi  stress  on  indoctrinating  youth  meant  that  most 
of  the  middle-aged  and  younger  teachers  were  politically  undesirable. 
In  the  Russian  Zone,  almost  half  were  rejected  as  unsuitable,  while  in  the 
British  Zone  1 1,567  were  arrested,  dismissed,  or  refused  employment,  and 
1 4^53°  more  were  unemployed  pending  investigation.4  The  French  are 
said  to  have  gone  even  farther  at  the  beginning  and  removed  75  per  cent., 
though  a  number  of  these  were  later  allowed  to  come  back  to  junior 

1  The  Times,  4  February  1947. 

2  See  above,  p.  8. 

3  Of  1,558  elementary  school  premises  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  only  162  were  available  for 
teaching  in  August  1945  (Samuel  and  Thomas:  Education  and  Society  in  Modern  Germany,  p.  164). 

4  J.  B.  Hynd  in  the  House  of  Commons,  27  October  1945  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  416,  col. 
1  °73)  * 
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positions.1  The  overall  result  was  that  such  teachers  as  remained  were 
either  survivors  from  a  bygone  era,  both  as  regards  age  and  teaching 
methods,  or  else  young  school  helpers  with  little  training,  who  had  them¬ 
selves  been  educated  under  the  Third  Reich ;  in  the  United  States  Zone,  the 
average  age  of  teachers  was  fifty-two,  and  over  50  per  cent,  were  over  sixty, 
while  in  Greater  Hesse  one-third  of  those  at  work  began  without  any  train¬ 
ing  at  all.2  Even  so,  the  average  number  per  class  was  sixty,  while  in  the 
British  Zone  it  was  seventy.  In  one  school  in  Lower  Saxony,  a  single 
master  had  to  deal  with  141  children;  he  had  only  one  book,  and  that 
borrowed.3  Finally,  of  course,  there  were  no  text-books;  nearly  all  the 
Nazi  ones  were  unsuitable,  and  many  of  those  from  the  Republican  period 
were  little  better,  even  when  they  were  not  out  of  date.4  As  if  the  obstacles 
to  book  production  were  not  already  enough5  there  was,  with  school  books, 
the  added  problem  of  getting  suitable  texts  written. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Allied  staffs  in  the  Western  Zones  performed 
prodigies;  a  great  deal  was  also  done  in  the  Eastern  Zone,  but  there  the 
Germans  were  more  on  their  own.  The  British  Education  Branch  had 
been  planned  and  recruited  for  supervision  rather  than  for  direct  admini¬ 
stration,  but  much  direct  administrative  work  proved  inevitable  and  local 
officers  had  to  shoulder  wide  responsibilities — even  on  occasion  to  the 
extent  of  selecting  Land  Ministers.  Both  in  the  British  and  the  United 
States  Zone,  education  was  one  of  the  humbler  and  less  glamorous 
branches  of  the  Control  Commission;  few  people  came  into  it  unless  they 
had  both  qualifications  and  a  sense  of  mission,  with  the  result  that  the 
standard  of  competence,  integrity,  and  idealism  was  above  the  average.6 
By  the  end  of  1945,  11,250  schools  had  been  opened  in  the  British  Zone 
with  2 j  million  pupils;  by  September  1946  the  school  population  was 
3,100,000.  Some  of  these  received  only  a  part-time  education,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  run  many  schools  on  a  shift  system:7  on  occasion,  children 
had  even  to  wait  their  turn  for  using  a  pencil.  Progress  in  other  zones  was 
comparable.  Secondary  schools  began  to  open  in  the  spring  of  1946.  The 
Anglo-American  intention  had  been  to  delay  opening  universities  until 
denazification  had  been  effected  and  buildings  put  in  order,  but,  when  the 
Russians  proceeded  in  the  summer  of  1945  to  reopen  the  University  of 
Berlin  and  the  French  that  at  Tubingen,  the  remaining  Zones  followed 
suit;  Gottingen  reopened  in  September  and  Heidelberg,  Erlangen,  and 

1  Percy  W.  Bidwell :  ‘Emphasis  on  Culture  in  the  French  Zone’,  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1 948, 
xxvii.  78-85. 

2  H.  Liddell:  ‘Education  in  Occupied  Germany’,  loc.  cit.  p.  45. 

3  The  Times,  4  February  1947. 

4  See  Samuel  and  Thomas :  Education  and  Society  in  Modern  Germany,  pp.  73-88,  especially  for 
examples  of  Nazi  influence  in  remote  fields  like  mathematics. 

5  See  above,  p.  224. 

6  Zink:  American  Military  Government  in  Germany,  pp.  150-4. 

7  Samuel  and  Thomas,  op.  cit.  p.  1 74. 
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Marburg  in  November.1  Teachers  and  books  were  less  easily  conjured  up. 
The  Russians  set  up  ‘pedagogic  faculties’  at  six  universities  to  train  teachers 
(with  special  facilities  for  pupils  from  elementary  schools) ;  the  British  and 
Americans  tended  to  set  up  special  training  colleges  on  lines  adopted  in 
Prussia  under  the  Republic.2  Ingenuity  and  enterprise  were  shown  in 
devising  short  training  courses  to  provide  teachers  quickly;  the  British  plan 
provided  for  15,000  in  three  years.  A  Central  German  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  text-books  started  work  in  the  British  Zone  in  December 
1945  and  by  the  end  of  1947  io|  million  had  been  produced.3  In  the 
Russian  Zone,  with  its  far  greater  resources  of  paper,  a  figure  of  1 1  million 
was  achieved  a  year  earlier.4  The  French  used  texts  from  Switzerland  or 
produced  by  an  emigre  committee  in  New  York  and  by  mid- 1947  already 
had  enough  books  to  provide  a  set  for  each  child.  Surprisingly  enough, 
progress  was  slowest  in  the  American  Zone  where  German  committees 
were  made  responsible;  by  the  middle  of  1947  there  were  still  only  2  million 
books  available,  and  these  did  not  include  a  single  elementary  book  about 
modern  history  or  government;5  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1948  that  the 
problem  was  really  solved.6  In  Germany  the  teacher  has  always  tended 
to  be  more  important  than  the  book,  yet  the  character  of  the  teachers 
meant  that,  in  the  absence  of  books,  the  views  inculcated  were  old- 
fashioned  (or,  in  other  words,  nationalist)  or  else  that  the  subject  was 
avoided  altogether,  even  if  this  made  it  impossible  to  mention  a  historical 
event  later  than  the  Reformation.  In  the  British  Zone  a  schools  broad¬ 
casting  system  was  started  in  November  1945  with  considerable  success, 
and  this  to  some  extent  served  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  books. 

In  all  these  activities  British  and  American  staff  worked  side  by  side 
with  their  German  opposite  numbers  (whom  they  had  often  recruited),  not 
as  victor  and  vanquished,  but  as  men  and  women  engaged  on  a  common 
task.  The  practical  help  which  was  given  to  the  Germans  began  to  allevi¬ 
ate  their  suspicions,  and  relationships  of  personal  friendship  were  often 
established.  This  proved  of  great  importance  in  the  succeeding  period 
which  started  in  the  British  Zone  with  the  handing  back  of  responsibility 
for  education  to  the  Land  Governments  on  1  December  1946  and  in  the 
American  Zone  almost  simultaneously.7  Flenceforward  the  Allied  educa¬ 
tion  officers  were  advisers  only,  but  the  help  they  could  give  and  its  broadly 
disinterested  character  were  recognized  so  that  their  advice  was  willingly 

1  Clay,  p.  299. 

2  Samuel  and  Thomas:  Education  and  Society  in  Modern  Germany,  p.  167. 

3  H.  Liddell:  ‘Education  in  Occupied  Germany’,  International  Affairs,  January  1948,  xxiv.  51, 
note. 

4  Samuel  and  Thomas,  op.  cit.  p.  174. 

5  Liddell,  op.  cit.  p.  45. 

6  Clay,  p.  300. 

7  See  above,  p.  193.  Administration  by  state  governments  had  been  broadly  the  practice  in 
Germany;  the  Nazis  had  centralized  responsibility. 
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drawn  on.  By  this  time,  too,  the  ‘bricks  and  mortar’  stage  was  coming  to  an 
end ;  it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  struggling  to  get  enough  teachers  and 
equipment  as  of  considering  how  education  should  be  organized  and  what 
children  should  be  taught.  Partly  in  recognition  of  this,  the  place  of  education 
in  the  British  hierarchy  was  reconsidered  and  in  May  1947  an  Educational 
Adviser  was  appointed  who  dealt  directly  with  the  Deputy  Military  Gover¬ 
nor,  although  in  theory  at  any  rate  he  was  without  executive  powers.  No 
similar  appointment  seems  to  have  been  made  in  any  other  Zone.  The 
Russians  had  all  along  given  wide  nominal  powers  to  Land  Governments, 
while  at  the  same  time  continuing  control  through  party  channels,  thus 
setting  the  Germans  free  to  decide,  yet  determining  in  advance  how  they 
would  do  so.  The  French  continued  close  control  for  some  time  to  come, 
thereby  provoking  considerable  friction  (some  of  which  must,  however,  be 
attributed  to  the  nature  of  their  measures). 

In  the  field  of  educational  policy  and  method  the  main  issues  which 
arose  were  not  introduced  by  the  Allies  but  had  for  many  years  been  the 
cause  of  controversy  in  Germany,  where  an  educational  practice  in  general 
rather  backward  had  until  1933  been  combined  with  some  individual 
experiments  of  a  most  progressive  kind.  The  Allied  contribution  was  to 
make  available  the  experience  of  other  countries  in  tackling  these  common 
problems.  Chief  among  them  was  the  question  of  co-ordinating  all  the 
main  branches  of  education  into  a  unified  system  so  that,  after  passing 
through  a  common  compulsory  elementary  school,  the  child  would  have 
a  choice  of  secondary  schools  according  to  capacity  and  aptitudes — very 
much  the  system,  in  fact,  which  the  Education  Act  of  1944  aimed  at 
creating  in  Britain.  And,  as  in  Britain,  the  relationship  of  private  schools 
to  this  system,  and  even  the  continued  existence  of  private  schools,  pro¬ 
voked  heated  controversy.  Linked  with  this  general  issue  were  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  ones  ( a )  whether  the  unified  system  should  be  denominational  or 
inter-denominational;  (b)  how  much  specialization  should  be  allowed; 
(c)  what  place  the  classics  should  play  in  education;  (d)  whether  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  free.  Much  as  in  England  the  Gymnasia,  the  schools  with  the 
greatest  prestige,  had  continued  to  emphasize  classical  studies,  but,  whereas 
in  England  the  aim  since  Arnold’s  day  had  been  to  train  well-informed 
and  conscientious  citizens,  the  emphasis  in  Germany  had  been  on  accurate 
scholarship  and  detailed  knowledge  of  a  limited  field.1  Enlarging  the 
curriculum  had  failed  to  affect  this  general  approach  in  which  outside 
observers  saw  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  German  lack  of  practical 
judgement,  introspection,  and  excessive  preoccupation  with  theory. 

The  single  elementary  school  ( Einheitsschule )  was  most  fully  recognized 
in  the  Russian  Zone  where  in  the  summer  of  1946  each  Land  issued  an 

1  Those  concerned  with  tradition  may  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  first  three  Educational 
Advisers  in  the  Bridsh  Zone  had  themselves  all  been  educated  at  Rugby. 
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identical  law  ‘for  the  democratization  of  the  German  school’.  Under  this, 
all  children  were  required  to  attend  a  comprehensive  school  for  twelve 
years,  at  which  they  would  receive  an  elementary  course  of  eight  years 
followed  by  four  years  in  one  of  three  types  of  secondary  courses  (com¬ 
prising  broadly  grammar  schools  and  whole-  and  part-time  vocational 
schools).  All  education  was  to  be  provided  free.  All  private  and  denomi¬ 
national  schools  were  to  be  abolished,  though  churches  were  to  be  given 
facilities  for  providing  religious  instruction  outside  school  hours  and  at 
their  own  expense.  While  the  emphasis  was  on  ‘modern  subjects’  (Russian 
being  a  compulsory  language  from  the  tenth  year  onwards)  children 
taking  the  grammar  school  course  could  still  learn  Latin.  The  scheme  was 
an  ambitious  one,  since  it  aimed  at  raising  the  standard  of  education  given 
to  all  children  in  the  elementary  course;  unless  it  succeeded  in  this,  the  four 
years  allowed  for  the  advanced  course  would  be  inadequate  to  bring  the 
more  gifted  children  up  to  the  university  standard  and  the  whole  level  of 
education  would  suffer.  To  introduce  the  scheme  amid  post-war  con¬ 
ditions  was  an  act  of  considerable  courage  which  unsympathetic  critics 
might  call  by  worse  names.  But  it  certainly  ended  at  one  blow  the  class 
distinctions  which  had  so  far  dominated  German  education. 

The  French  introduced  a  somewhat  similar  reform,  with  six  years  of 
elementary  teaching.  True  to  their  anti-clerical  principles,  they  abolished 
all  denominational  schools,  thereby  provoking  a  collision  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  Secondary  schools  of  ecole  normale  type  were  set  up  to  train  intel¬ 
lectuals,  particularly  teachers.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  bringing 
under  French  influence  the  small  and  largely  independent  states  of  which 
they  wanted  South-West  Germany  to  consist,  the  occupation  authorities 
made  French  compulsory  as  a  first  foreign  language  and  put  great 
emphasis  on  French  culture. 

Both  Russian  and  French  systems  paid  scant  regard  to  a  directive  about 
denominational  education  which  the  Control  Council  issued  on  23  Novem¬ 
ber  1945  ‘until  such  time  as  the  German  people  can  freely  and  decisively 
express  its  wishes’.  In  studiously  vague  terms  this  laid  down  that 

in  matters  concerning  denominational  schools  drawing  on  public  funds,  and 
religious  instruction  in  German  schools  which  are  maintained  and  directed  by 
various  religious  organisations,  the  appropriate  Allied  authority  should  estab¬ 
lish  in  each  zone  a  provisional  regulation  adapted  to  local  traditions.  This 
would  take  into  account  the  wishes  of  the  German  population  in  so  far  as  these 
wishes  can  be  determined  and  conform  to  the  general  directives  governing  the 
control  of  education.  .  .  .  No  school  drawing  on  public  funds  should  refuse  to 
children  the  possibility  of  receiving  religious  education  nor  make  it  compulsory 
for  a  child  to  attend  religious  classes.1 

In  accordance  with  this  directive  the  British  and  American  authorities 

1  Samuel  and  Thomas:  Education  and  Society  in  Modern  Germany,  p.  168. 
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organized  plebiscites  to  find  out  the  wishes  of  the  parents.  These  showed 
a  general  wish  for  denominational  education,  except  in  certain  large  towns, 
notably  Hamburg.  The  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
thrown  heavily  in  favour  of  such  a  solution  as  was  that  of  the  Lutheran 
clergy;  Cardinal  Frings  of  Cologne  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  Church 
should  control  the  training  of  teachers  and  draw  up  the  syllabus.  Parents 
may  also  have  been  influenced  in  favour  of  denominational  education  by 
memories  of  the  way  the  Nazis  tried  to  turn  the  schools  pagan.  On  the 
other  hand,  teachers  generally,  the  Confessing  Church,  and  certain 
Catholic  priests  favoured  non-denominational  education  with  religious 
instruction  as  an  integral  part  of  the  syllabus,  on  the  ground  that  the 
educational  system  should  be  aimed  at  uniting  the  population  rather  than 
at  perpetuating  and  intensifying  divisions. 

The  transfer  of  responsibility  to  German  authorities  in  the  British  and 
American  Zones  meant  that  they,  rather  than  the  Allies,  had  to  decide  on 
the  future  form  of  education  in  those  Zones.  Each  Land  was  free  to  make 
its  own  arrangements,  and  the  process  of  reaching  agreement  proved  slow. 
Most  went  some  distance  towards  the  Einheitsschule,  though  none  carried 
it  anything  like  so  far  as  in  the  East.  The  only  additional  guidance  from 
the  Control  Council  came  in  ten  principles  agreed  in  July  1947  (when  the 
Council  had  almost  ceased  to  function) .  The  most  important  of  these  made 
full-time  education  compulsory  for  pupils  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  part-time  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  with  six  years  of  primary  schooling 
( Grundschule ) ;  required  education  to  be  organized  as  a  comprehensive  system, 
primary  and  secondary  courses  being  consecutive;  laid  down  that  teaching 
and  text-books  were  to  be  free  and  that  grants  were  to  be  provided  for  those 
needing  them  for  further  study ;  allowed  private  schools  to  continue ;  and  laid 
down  that  teachers  should  be  trained  in  special  colleges  rather  than  at  the 
universities.  As  in  many  other  spheres,  the  Council  was  not  taking  the  basic 
decisions  required  before  anything  could  be  done  but  rather  trying  to  find 
the  highest  common  factor  among  trends  already  evident  in  the  Zones. 

The  second  main  problem  of  the  German  educational  world  was  univer¬ 
sity  education.  The  German  universities  were  world-famous  as  centres  of 
learning;  it  was  less  generally  recognized  that  they  had  also  been  centres 
of  nationalism  and  conservatism.  Though  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of 
state  control,  they  had  been  close  oligarchies  in  which  the  right  to  teach 
could  only  be  granted  by  the  professors  who  also  nominated  the  candidates 
to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  ranks.  The  methods  of  study  encouraged  con¬ 
centration  on  narrow  fields  and  were  calculated  to  turn  out  scholars 
rather  than  men  of  general  culture.  As  great  a  man  as  Max  Weber 
defended  this  extreme  specialization  while  admitting  that  it  must  remain 
‘an  affair  of  intellectual  aristocrats’.1  Finally  there  was  little  in  the  way  of 

1  Samuel  and  Thomas:  Education  and  Society  in  Modern  Germany ,  p.  122. 
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a  scholarship  system,  so  that  university  education  was  largely  the  privilege 
of  those  middle-class  students  who  could  afford  it;  the  steps  taken  in  other 
countries  during  the  present  century  towards  bringing  to  universities  all 
capable  of  profiting  from  their  teaching  had  had  virtually  no  German 
counterpart.  The  key  to  university  entrance  was  the  leaving  certificate 
(. Abitur )  granted  by  the  Gymnasia ;  this  put  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
those  who  had  been  to  other  types  of  secondary  school. 

The  universities  had  been  permeated  by  Nazism,  and  the  first  task 
facing  the  Allies  was  to  eradicate  this  influence.  The  Russians  cleared  the 
ground  by  dismissing  all  university  teachers  and  only  reinstating  those 
whom  they  considered  to  be  politically  reliable.  The  French  moved  slowly 
and  accepted  a  number  of  teachers  dismissed  from  posts  in  other  Zones 
because  of  Nazi  associations;  in  Mainz  (where  they  reopened  a  university 
closed  since  the  eighteenth  century)  10  per  cent,  of  the  professors  were 
brought  in  from  other  professions.  The  Americans  and  British  removed 
only  the  most  notorious  cases  and  handed  the  consideration  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  over  to  German  tribunals,  even  where  this  meant  delay  in  rein¬ 
stating  professors  dismissed  by  the  Nazis  for  being  democrats.  The  method 
certainly  did  not  result  in  the  removal  of  all  sympathizers  with  National 
Socialism,  still  less  of  all  who  were  fundamentally  anti-democratic  in 
attitude.  The  tradition  that  learning  had  nothing  to  do  with  everyday  life 
was  so  deeply  ingrained  that  even  professors  who  had  fought  the  Nazis 
could  not  see  why  it  mattered  what  a  man’s  politics  might  be,  provided 
he  was  a  sound  scholar.  But  just  for  this  very  reason  it  was  argued  that  any 
attempt  to  insist  on  more  drastic  action  would  have  aroused  the  general 
opposition  of  the  German  learned  world,  provoked  charges  of  interference 
with  freedom  of  thought,  and  made  a  subsequent  reaction  more  likely. 
There  may  well  have  been  wisdom  in  removing  only  the  most  flagrant 
cases  and  seeking  to  influence  the  rest  gradually,  taking  particular  pains 
all  the  while  to  get  suitable  people  into  key  posts  such  as  Rectorships.  But 
the  fact  that  this  expedient  was  necessary  itself  proved  how  deep-seated 
the  problem  was. 

The  same  policy  was  followed  in  matters  of  university  teaching  and 
recruitment.  British  and  American  ideas  on  such  subjects  were  made 
familiar  to  the  Germans  without  being  forced  on  them,  and  though  the 
idea  of  change  produced  in  some  professors  an  avulsion  not  wholly  un¬ 
known  in  academic  circles  elsewhere,  others  showed  minds  which  were 
at  least  ajar.  This  policy  of  suggestion  culminated  in  1948  with  the 
appointment  of  a  University  Commission  to  recommend  reforms  in  the 
British  Zone;  the  chairman  was  the  head  of  the  German  co-operative 
movement,  and  the  other  members  consisted  of  four  professors,  a  Protes¬ 
tant,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  trade  unionist,  and  a  woman,  with  one  Swiss 
and  one  British  educationalist  (the  latter  being  the  late  Master  of  Balliol). 
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Among  the  proposals  which  it  made  were  those  for  the  development  of 
a  studium  generate  to  offset  (though  not  to  replace)  the  traditional  speciali¬ 
zation,  for  changes  in  control  and  organization  designed  to  bring  the 
universities  into  touch  with  their  neighbourhoods,  and  for  the  stimulation 
of  student  community  life  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  the  temporary  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  Student  Corporations  (which  had  been  notorious  as 
a  hot-bed  of  nationalism,  and  which  remained  banned  as  long  as  control 
rested  in  Allied  hands).  Suggestions  were  also  made  for  enlarging  the 
basis  of  recruitment  (though  not  to  the  extent  achieved  by  the  Russians, 
who  set  out  to  draw  one-third  of  the  students  from  the  working  class). 
The  object  of  the  universities  was  laid  down  as  being  the  service  of  man¬ 
kind.  Such  sweeping  plans  met  with  an  embarrassed  reception  and,  though 
something  has  been  done  towards  acting  on  the  less  important,  the  main 
result  of  the  report  was  only  to  stimulate  thought — which  means  that  its 
real  consequences  may  still  lie  in  the  future. 

An  important  aspect  of  British  and  American  policy  in  this  field  was 
the  effort  expended  on  organizing  exchanges  and  intervisitation.  As  early 
as  1946,  in  the  educational  field  alone,  150  Germans  were  brought  over 
to  Britain  on  visits  and  courses  of  differing  duration,  while  100  British 
visitors  were  taken  to  Germany;  in  subsequent  years  the  scale  was  con¬ 
siderably  greater.  In  December  1946  Germans  resident  in  the  British 
Zone  joined  for  the  first  time  in  a  course  at  Wilton  Park,  the  centre  set  up 
to  widen  the  background  of  prisoners  of  war,1  and  from  that  time  on  the 
numbers  sent  to  such  courses  grew  steadily.  And  these  figures  leave  out 
of  account  the  many  other  parties  of  politicians,  police,  doctors,  lawyers, 
clergy,  journalists,  youth  leaders,  women,  civil  servants,  municipal  officials, 
radio  technicians,  students,  and  others  who  came  over  to  Britain  singly 
or  in  parties,  for  stays  of  a  few  days  or  of  several  months.  They  leave  out 
of  account  the  corresponding  effort  made  by  the  Americans.  Of  course, 
not  all  visitors  are  automatically  won  over  to  the  host’s  ideas — a  com¬ 
forting  thought  when  one  recollects  that  Germans  have  also  been  taken 
on  visits  to  Moscow.  But  in  the  West  it  has  been  a  fundamental  principle 
of  most  of  the  visits  that  their  aim  was  to  make  knowledge  and  experience 
available  rather  than  to  evangelize.  For  the  early  and  more  grandiose 
ideas  about  ‘re-education’  were  soon  given  up,  if  indeed  they  were  ever 
held  by  those  in  the  British  Zone  actually  responsible  in  this  field.  What 
has  been  attempted,  largely  but  not  exclusively  under  the  influence  of 
the  education  authorities,  has  been  a  practical  demonstration  of  persuasion 
by  reasoning  and  example.  It  is  hard  to  examine  the  record  of  what  has 
been  attempted  without  feeling  respect  for  the  aims  and  motives  of  those 
concerned,  irrespective  of  the  ultimate  result. 

1  See  above,  p.  164.  Wilton  Park  took  its  name  from  the  house  near  Beaconsfield  which  was  its 
original  home  and  kept  the  same  name  on  moving  later  to  a  different  site  near  Steyning  in  Sussex. 
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As  to  that  result,  nobody  familiar  with  Germany  can  ignore  the  numbers 
of  people  and  sectors  of  life,  particularly  in  the  field  of  economics  and 
industry,  who  have  remained  virtually  impervious  to  democratic  ideas. 
In  the  field  of  education  itself  far  too  many  of  the  narrow-minded  reaction¬ 
ary  traditions  linger,  and  even  flourish.  Culture  remains  too  largely  the 
affair  of  a  middle  class  which  feels  its  social  position  threatened.  Teaching 
confuses  knowledge  with  wisdom,  and  fails  to  stimulate  judgement  or 
initiative.  But  an  impression  has  been  made.  The  question  remains 
whether  those  who  have  become  conscious  of  alternative  possibilities  can 
be  assisted  and  strengthened  or  whether  they  must  be  overwhelmed  by 
a  rising  tide  of  reaction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  more  reliance  had 
been  placed  on  direct  action,  results  would  have  appeared  to  come  more 
quickly.  But  the  French,  by  so  relying,  provoked  vigorous  resistance, 
while  the  enterprising  programme  by  which  the  American  army  sought 
to  teach  democratic  methods  to  the  youth  of  their  Zone  ran  into  the  same 
sorts  of  difficulty.  Even  the  Russians,  whose  changes  are  unlikely  ever  to 
be  effaced  altogether,  have  achieved  them  by  methods  which  have  earned 
the  deep-seated  hatred  of  the  population.  And  in  considering  the  Russian 
achievement,  we  must  always  remember  that  it  is  only  one  aspect  of  a 
thorough-going  social  reorganization  which  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
its  effects  upon  the  educational  system.  Here,  as  in  many  other  fields,  we 
find  the  basic  problem  which  confronted  the  Western  Allies. 

Educational  reform  presupposes  social  reform  designed  to  enhance  the  power 
of  those  sections  in  which  the  democratic  spirit  is  strongest  because  for  them 
democracy  was  a  vital  interest.  .  .  . 

The  problem  of  education  in  Germany,  as  indeed  everywhere,  is  a  problem 
of  society,  and  the  re-education  of  Germany  can  only  succeed  in  the  long-term 
sense  if  it  is  seen  as  part  of  a  process  of  social  reorganisation.  The  Weimar 
Republic,  with  its  vain  attempt  to  graft  democratic  theory  on  a  society  in  which 
powerful  elements  were  indifferent  or  hostile  to  it,  should  be  our  warning.  .  .  . 
Re-education  in  the  British  Zone  .  .  .  must  ultimately  be  measured  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  ideals  it  lays  before  the  Germans  lead  to  change  in  the  social 
character  of  institutions  and  to  the  acceptance  by  the  Germans  of  a  broader- 
based  and  more  progressive  conception  of  the  relationship  between  education 
and  society.1 

There  were  those  in  the  Western  Zones  who  claimed  that  this  was  an 
upside-down  approach  and  that,  so  far  from  education  being  ultimately 
determined  by  the  surrounding  society,  it  lay  in  the  power  of  education 
to  be  the  starting-point  for  refashioning  that  society.  Of  course,  these 
theoretical  antitheses  are  far  more  simplified  than  the  reality,  and  nobody 
would  deny  that  education  influences  the  values  and  habits  of  a  society. 


1  Samuel  and  Thomas:  Education  and  Society  in  Modern  Germany,  pp.  180-1. 
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But  recent  thinking  on  such  matters  does  not  encourage  the  idea  that 
education  can  be  the  point  of  first  departure. 

The  cultivation  in  children  of  traits,  attitudes,  habits  foreign  to  their  cultures, 
is  not  the  way  to  make. over  the  world.  Every  new  religion,  every  new  political 
doctrine,  has  had  first  to  make  its  adult  converts,  to  create  a  small  nuclear 
culture  within  whose  guiding  walls  its  children  will  flourish.  .  .  .  Those  who 
wish  to  alter  our  traditions  and  cherish  the  Utopian  but  perhaps  not  impossible 
hope  that  they  can  consciously  do  so  must  first  muster  a  large  enough  body  of 
adults  who  with  them  wish  to  make  the  slight  rearrangements  of  our  traditional 
attitudes  which  present  themselves  to  our  culturally  saturated  minds.  This  is 
equally  true  of  those  who  wish  to  import  parts  of  the  developed  tradition  of 
other  societies.  .  .  .  Such  changes  in  adult  attitudes  come  slowly,  are  more 
dependent  on  specially  gifted  or  wise  individuals  than  upon  wholesale  educa¬ 
tional  schemes.1 


(xvi)  Two  Constructive  Influences 

The  workers  and  the  churches  provided  two  of  the  most  important 
sources  for  such  resistance  to  the  Nazis  as  there  had  been.  Their  attitude 
was  clearly  of  great  importance  to  the  new  state,  and  it  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  something  about  both.2 

( a )  Trade  Unions 

Both  the  Russians  and  the  Western  Allies  were  alive  to  the  desirability 
of  encouraging  trade  unions.  On  10  June  1945  the  Russians  announced 
the  appointment  of  a  provisional  committee  of  eight  to  look  after  the 

1  Margaret  Mead:  Growing  up  in  New  Guinea  (Harmondsworth,  Penguin  Books  (Pelican  edi¬ 
tion),  1954),  pp.  204-7. 

2  In  view  of  the  disproportion  between  sexes  which  had  resulted  from  two  wars  (see  above, 
p.  10),  the  influence  of  women  in  Germany  has  also  been  of  special  importance  since  the  war. 
Women  had  had  the  vote  since  1919  and  were  not  behind  their  sisters  elsewhere  in  obtaining 
access  to  higher  education.  All  the  same,  they  had  always  held  a  subordinate  position  in  Ger¬ 
man  life  (see  above,  p.  53) ;  the  Nazis  had  encouraged  this,  although  depending  for  much  of 
their  support  on  the  female  vote  which  they  had  been  careful  to  keep.  But  the  post-war  shortage 
of  men  meant  that  many  women  would  have  to  support  themselves  and  that  many  jobs  normally 
falling  to  men  would  have  to  be  done  by  women.  In  all  zones  a  number  of  women  did  come  for¬ 
ward,  especially  at  the  level  of  local  government.  But  post-war  conditions  were  particularly 
difficult  for  housewives,  on  whom  the  major  burden  of  maintaining  family  life  fell.  Preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  need  to  keep  loved  ones  alive  made  them  some  of  the  shrillest  critics  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion.  Both  British  and  United  States  Elements  of  the  Control  Commission  set  up  small  Women’s 
Affairs  Sections,  mainly  to  provide  a  point  of  contact  for  women’s  associations  within  the  Allied 
organizations,  and  to  arrange  exchanges  of  visits.  Thanks  largely  to  encouragement  so  given,  the 
various  women’s  associations  in  the  West  joined  in  1949  in  a  loose  body  called  the  German 
Women’s  Circle  ( Deutscher  Frauenring) .  In  the  Russian  Zone  a  single  all-inclusive  organization, 
the  Democratic  Women’s  Union  ( Demokratischer  Frauenbund)  had  been  set  up  under  Communist 
control  at  the  beginning  of  the  occupation;  other  activities  in  the  same  field  were  only  tolerated 
if  under  its  aegis. 
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interests  of  the  Berlin  workers.1  On  the  very  next  day  this  committee 
declared  itself  to  constitute  the  Free  German  Trade  Union  ( Freier  Deut- 
scher  Gewerkschaftsbund  or  FDGB),  a  body  which  in  the  event  proved  to  be 
neither  free  nor  in  any  usual  sense  of  the  word  a  trade  union.  On  10  July 
the  workers  of  the  Russian  Zone  were  authorized  to  unite  in  ‘free  trade 
unions’.  Paragraph  10  of  the  Political  and  Economic  Principles  of  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  stated  that  ‘subject ...  to  the  maintenance  of  military 
security,  the  formation  of  free  trade  unions  shall  be  permitted’.2  One  of 
the  first  laws  passed  by  the  Control  Council  dissolved  the  Nazi  Labour 
Front  ( Deutsche  Arbeitsfront )  and  gave  the  workers  freedom  to  organize. 

Immediately  the  question  presented  itself  as  to  whether  there  should 
be  a  single  trade  union,  sub-divided  geographically  into  local  units,  or 
many,  sub-divided  according  to  industries.  The  Russians  moved  instinc¬ 
tively  towards  the  first  solution.  It  is  true  that  eighteen  subordinate 
industrial  unions  were  set  up  in  the  Russian  Zone,  and  allowed  to  nomin¬ 
ate  half  the  members  of  the  FDGB  Council  [Bundesvor stand) .  But  the  main 
basis  was  a  local  one,  built  up  from  groups  in  individual  factories,  through 
district  and  Land  committees,  to  the  FDGB  Congress,  which  confirmed 
the  nominations  of  the  industrial  unions  to  the  Council  and  itself  provided 
the  remaining  members.  But,  as  so  often  in  Communist  states,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  democratic  edifice  built  up  from  the  lowest  level  was  highly 
misleading.  The  original  officials  of  the  FDGB,  most  of  them  Communists, 
were  at  the  start  nominated  without  even  the  pretence  of  a  free  election, 
and,  though  they  subsequently  went  through  the  outward  motions  of  being 
confirmed  in  their  positions  by  the  bodies  they  had  set  up,  the  result  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  The  individual  unions  were  allowed  to  hold  no 
funds  of  their  own.  The  FDGB  was,  in  fact,  an  organization  run  in  close 
conjunction  with  the  political  rulers  and  directed  from  the  centre.  Its 
main  object  was  to  keep  the  workers  of  the  Zone  under  control,  while 
deluding  them  into  thinking  that  they  had  a  say  in  the  management  of 
their  affairs.  As  such  it  was  little  advance  on  the  Deutsche  Arbeitsfront.3  In 
Berlin,  where  the  FDGB  tried  to  set  up  a  single  organization  for  all  four 
sectors,  considerable  differences  of  opinion  developed  and  the  Komman- 
datura  failed  to  agree  about  the  approval  of  its  Constitution. 

Developments  in  the  Western  Zones  were  considerably  influenced  by 
reaction  against  the  Eastern  example.  But  they  were  also  affected  by 
memories  of  trade  unionism  before  1933  when  the  movement  had  been 
split  up  into  three  parallel  groups,  the  ‘free’  or  Socialist  unions,  the 
Christian  National  unions,  and  the  Democratic  or  ‘liberal’  unions.  This 


1  M.  A.  Kelly:  ‘The  Reconstitution  of  the  German  Trade  Union  Movement’,  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  March  1949,  p.  26. 

2  See  above,  p.  82. 

3  M.  A.  Kelly,  loc.  cit.  pp.  24-49;  The  Economist,  19  January  1946. 
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rivalry  had  impeded  common  action  and  was  held  to  have  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis.  Accordingly  the  survivors  from  that  period,  who 
had  in  some  cases  managed  to  keep  the  skeleton  of  a  local  organization 
going  and  took  the  lead  in  restarting  the  movement  after  the  collapse, 
were  anxious  to  profit  by  the  lesson.  They  insisted  that  the  movement 
must  be  united  and,  as  a  corollary,  that  the  unions  must  stand  outside 
the  political  parties.1  Some  whose  politics  inclined  to  the  Right  disliked 
this  policy,  fearing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  their  own  parties  would  lose  the 
support  previously  gained  from  separate  unions  and,  on  the  other,  that  the 
single  movement  might  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Social  Democrats  or 
Communists.  But  in  the  early  years  at  any  rate  these  doubts  were  over¬ 
ridden. 

The  British  and  American  authorities,  in  accordance  with  their  aim  of 
building  up  the  new  society  from  the  bottom,  tried  at  the  beginning  to 
insist  on  unions  being  constituted  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  workers  in 
each  locality:  the  Americans  wanted  in  fact  to  proceed  plant  by  plant, 
whereas  the  British  allowed  a  union  to  be  formed  by  ‘any  group  of  work¬ 
people  who  consider  that  they  have  a  common  interest  in  matters  con¬ 
cerning  their  employment’.2  According  to  the  conception  in  the  British 
Zone,  the  advance  was  to  be  in  three  stages.  In  the  first  a  person  or 
persons,  claiming  to  speak  for  a  body  of  workpeople,  had  to  apply  to  the 
Military  Government  authorities  for  permission  to  organize  these  work¬ 
people  into  a  union,  setting  out  clearly  the  class  or  classes  whom  they 
desired  to  enlist  as  members,  the  objects  and  proposed  constitutions  of  the 
union,  and  its  geographical  area.  In  the  second  phase,  the  organizers 
were  permitted  to  recruit  members  in  accordance  with  their  plans,  collect 
subscriptions,  and  hold  a  constituent  meeting  to  obtain  approval  for  a 
provisional  constitution.  In  the  third  phase,  the  members  of  the  organizing 
committee  were  required  to  submit  themselves  for  re-election  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  new  constitution.3 

These  rules  were  designed  to  prevent  a  few  energetic  and  plausible 
individuals  from  gaining  control  of  the  movement  and  exploiting  it  for 
their  own  purposes.  How  easily  this  could  have  been  done  and  how  much 
the  German  workers  had  to  learn  about  democratic  procedures  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  story  of  a  factory  where  Allied  officers  noticed  that  an 
election  had  produced  results  out  of  keeping  with  the  known  wishes  of 
a  number  of  workers.  They  investigated  the  balloting  arrangements  but 
found  all  in  order.  Only  on  further  inquiry  did  they  discover  that  the 
organizers  of  the  election  had  put  up  one  candidate  for  each  vacancy  but 

1  In  June  1945  the  British  authorities  in  Hamburg  dissolved  the  first  trade  unions  there  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  too  political  in  character. 

2  Announcement  on  procedure  for  forming  trade  unions,  10  September  1945. 

3  CCG  Report,  June  1946. 
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omitted  to  explain  that  the  electors  were  entitled  to  propose  others.  No 
German  had  seen  that  anything  was  wrong.  But  the  need  to  submit  the 
proposals  of  each  union  for  Allied  approval  at  two  separate  stages  (if  not 
more)  meant  that  progress  was  slow,  and  the  procedure  came  in  for  some 
criticism  from  political  quarters;  it  was,  however,  endorsed  by  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress  and  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

A  slow  if  steady  development  also  helped  to  smooth  out  another  diffi¬ 
culty  resulting  from  the  method  of  allowing  the  movement  to  grow  from 
below,  instead  of  imposing  a  tidy  pattern  from  above.  For  the  structure 
tended  to  assume  different  shapes  in  each  Land,  which  prevented  it  from 
fitting  easily  into  a  wider  association.  In  North  Rhine-Westphalia  the 
original  German  proposal  was  to  form  a  single  general  union  of  all  workers 
on  the  lines  of  the  FDGB.  This  was  resisted  by  the  Manpower  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  British  Control  Commission  (largely  staffed  by  officials 
from  the  Ministry  of  Labour),  with  the  encouragement  of  a  delegation 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  which  visited  Germany  in  the  autumn  of 
1945.  The  Rhineland  then  went  over  to  the  idea  of  industrial  unions 
embracing  all  workers  in  a  particular  industry.  In  the  FTanover  area 
general  unions  on  a  local  basis  were  favoured,  while  in  Hamburg  it  was 
considered  that  there  should  be  separate  unions  for  clerks  and  other 
employees  receiving  salaries  rather  than  wages.  With  the  passage  of  time 
these  various  views  were  gradually  reconciled  until  a  conference  held  at 
Bielefeld  in  August  1946  resolved  that  ‘the  autonomous  federation  of 
industry,  sub-divided  into  occupational  groups  and  branches  and  divided 
on  a  regional  basis,  is  .  .  .  the  form  of  organisation  which  promises  the 
highest  degree  of  effectiveness’.  At  a  further  conference  in  the  following 
October  the  British  authorities  told  the  Germans  that  they  would  welcome 
the  establishment  of  a  zonal  organization  with  an  identity  of  its  own  and 
on  a  proper  constitutional  basis  open  to  all  unions.1  This  was  the  signal 
for  a  process  by  which  all  the  various  unions  connected  with  each  industry 
in  the  British  Zone  gradually  amalgamated  into  twelve  groups.  Except 
for  public  undertakings  and  transport  (where  the  railway  workers  pressed 
for  a  union  of  their  own)  this  process  was  complete  by  April  1947,  when 
the  first  fully-constituted  Congress  met  at  Bielefeld  to  approve  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  a  Zonal  Federation  ( Deutscher  Gewerkschaftsbund  or  DGB)  and  elect 
its  officers  with  the  veteran  Hans  Bockler  of  Cologne  as  President.  The 
organs  of  the  Federation  consisted  of  a  congress  (meeting  normally  every 
second  year)  and  an  elected  executive,  which  worked  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  council  with  a  chairman  and  one  representative  of  each  con¬ 
stituent  union.  The  Federation  was  financed  by  subscriptions  from  the 
unions  who  retained  full  control  over  their  own  funds. 

1  CCG  Report,  October  1946.  At  this  point,  the  extent  of  British  control  was  considerably 
relaxed. 
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In  the  American  Zone  the  emphasis  on  ‘shop’  rather  than  industrial 
unions  led  to  the  number  formed  being  as  large  as  1,400.  While  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labour  supported  the  idea  of  industrial  unions,  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  inclined  towards  centralization  until 
a  dispute  over  FDGB  elections  in  Berlin  in  1947  made  clear  how  easily  a 
centralized  body  might  slip  into  Communist  hands.  From  that  moment 
the  United  States  authorities  moved  from  discouragement  of  such  a  body 
into  open  veto  of  it.1  Moreover,  they  adopted  in  this  field  also  their  policy 
of  opposing  organization  above  Land  level,  though  they  allowed  an  informal 
committee  of  three  members  from  each  Land  to  come  into  existence  in 
August  1946  for  co-ordinating  union  activities  in  the  Zone  as  a  whole. 
When  in  1949  a  trizonal  organization  was  finally  formed,  the  American 
and  French  Zone  representatives  are  said  to  have  been  outweighed  on  the 
executive  boards  by  those  from  the  British  Zone,  but  it  is  uncertain  how 
far  it  was  lack  of  experience  in  a  large-scale  organization  which  handi¬ 
capped  the  Southern  zones:  the  concentration  of  industry  in  the  Rhine¬ 
land  and  Ruhr  may  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  and  even  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

In  the  French  Zone  the  occupation  authorities  were  reluctant  to  give 
any  real  freedom  to  the  trade  unions,  but  were  persuaded  to  issue  a  decree 
in  September  1946  which  permitted  organization  up  to  Land  level  on  an 
industrial  basis  while  specifically  prohibiting  ‘general  workers’  ’  unions. 
Contact  between  the  trade  union  organizations  was  encouraged  by  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  which  was  coming  increasingly  under 
Communist  control  and  hoped  to  capture  the  trade  union  movement  as  an 
instrument  in  the  struggle  for  domination.  This  placed  the  authorities  in 
the  Western  Zones  in  a  dilemma;  they  could  not  very  well  prohibit  inter¬ 
zonal  contacts,  which  all  the  unions  professed  to  desire,  yet  they  realized 
only  too  well  the  dangers  involved.  In  the  event,  the  Western  German 
leaders  justified  the  trust  placed  in  them.  In  the  course  of  several  inter¬ 
zonal  conferences  they  successfully  evaded  the  lures  of  the  FDGB  without 
allowing  themselves  to  be  manoeuvred  into  breaking  off  negotiation. 

In  all  Zones  trade  union  membership  grew  quickly,  but  in  1947  it  still 
only  totalled  about  8  million  out  of  a  working  population  of  nearly  27 
million.2  But  this  growth  brought  with  it  some  controversy  as  to  what  the 
functions  of  the  movement  should  be.  By  its  Directive  No.  14  of  12 
October  1945  the  Control  Council  had  continued  the  Nazi  wages  stop, 

1  M.  A.  Kelly:  ‘Reconstitution  of  the  German  Trade  Union  Movement’,  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  March  1949,  pp.  37-38. 

2  Made  up  of  British  Zone  2-4  million  (October) ;  United  States  Zone  1  -5  million  (December) ; 
Russian  Zone  3-2  million  (January);  French  Zone  -3  million  (January).  In  Berlin  there  was  a 
membership  of  -6  million  in  1949  (Kelly,  op.  cit.  p.  40).  For  working  population  see  Fleming: 
Analysis  of  German  Manpower,  1946,  Part  II,  in  R.I.I.A. :  Conference  on  Some  Aspects  of  the  German 
Problem.  Membership  in  1931  had  been  6-4  million  [The  Economist,  19  January  1946). 
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though  recognizing  that  certain  adjustments  might  be  necessary.  This 
action  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  unions  who  were  bent  on  avoid¬ 
ing  a  repetition  of  the  inflation  of  1922-3.  By  its  Directive  No.  26  of  26 
January  1946  the  Council  also  fixed  the  hours  of  work  at  eight  a  day  and 
forty-eight  a  week.  Moreover,  hours  of  work  were  relatively  unimportant 
when  most  factories  were  in  any  case  on  short  time  for  lack  of  fuel,  while, 
even  if  firms  could  have  afforded  to  pay  higher  wages  (which  they  could 
not),  the  level  hardly  mattered  when  so  many  transactions  were  effected 
by  barter.  All  this  made  it  difficult  for  the  unions  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
fixing  wages  and  terms  of  work  by  collective  bargaining,  which  in  the 
British  and  to  some  extent  the  American  view  should  have  been  their 
principal  function.  Moreover,  the  settlement  of  wage  rates  by  free  bargain¬ 
ing  without  state  interference  was  unfamiliar  in  Germany  where  since  long 
before  1933  they  had  been  regulated  by  statute.  Trade  unions  had  been 
accustomed  to  seek  state  support  by  means  of  a  compulsory  arbitration 
award  even  where  agreement  had  been  reached  beforehand  between  the 
two  sides  of  industry. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  a  demand  arose  in  the  West  for  the 
unions  to  be  associated  in  the  various  political  and  social  developments 
which  were  taking  place,  somewhat  as  the  FDGB  was  in  the  Soviet  Zone.1 
In  many  fields  provision  was,  in  fact,  made  for  members  of  trade  unions  to 
sit  on  advisory  committees  (e.g.  for  denazification)  and  on  the  provisional 
organizations  set  up  to  control  the  coal  and  steel  industries.  But  some  hesi¬ 
tation  was  felt  about  going  farther  and  giving  the  unions  a  statutory  position 
in  many  sectors  of  public  life  for  fear  of  compromising  their  independence 
by  too  close  association  with  the  state  machine  and  by  bringing  them  back 
into  party  politics  when  they  had  at  last  managed  to  break  free.  The 
reasons  for  this  reluctance  were  not  always  understood  by  the  Germans  and 
a  certain  restiveness  with  the  British  and  American  Control  authorities 
resulted. 

The  field  in  which  the  unions  chiefly  exerted  their  influence  concerned 
the  right  of  joint  decision  or  ‘Co-determination’  (Mitbestimmungsrecht) . 
This  was  closely  connected  with  the  works  council  movement  which  had 
flourished  in  Germany  between  1919  and  1933  and  which  began  to  re¬ 
appear  spontaneously  in  many  parts  of  Germany  after  surrender.  Works 
councils  were  elected  by  the  entire  personnel  of  a  factory  other  than  the 
employers,  and  so  usually  included  members  of  more  than  one  union. 
Thus  by  tradition  and  constitution  they  were  to  some  extent  rivals  of  the 
unions  and  certainly  of  unions  organized  on  an  industrial  basis.  The 
British  and  Americans  feared  that  they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Left- 
wing  elements  and  build  up  an  organization  which  would  compete  with 
the  unions  for  loyalty;  the  Russians  saw  them  as  a  means  of  building  up 

1  Friedman:  The  Allied  Military  Government  of  Germany,  p.  158. 
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working-class  solidarity.  The  issue  of  how  to  deal  with  them  was  forced 
because  the  members  of  some  councils,  in  a  characteristically  German  way, 
pressed  for  a  legal  definition  of  status  such  as  they  had  had  under  the 
Weimar  Republic,  and  this  was  accordingly  provided  in  Control  Council 
Law  No.  22  of  10  April  1946.1  The  formation  of  councils  was  made  optional 
and  it  was  intended  that  their  precise  rights  and  functions  should  be  left 
for  negotiation  between  the  two  sides  of  industry  at  the  factory  level.  But, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  clash  between  the  two  types  of  body,  the  Law  insisted 
that  the  councils  must  work  closely  with  the  unions;  for  the  same  reason 
the  unions  in  the  West  sought  to  define  the  position  of  the  councils  by 
publishing  a  ‘Model  Agreement’  with  individual  employers  and  cam¬ 
paigned  to  ensure  that  their  members  should  obtain  places  on  the  councils. 
This  frustrated  the  hope  of  the  Communists  that  they  could  use  the  coun¬ 
cils  to  regain  the  control  over  the  workers  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
by  the  way  the  union  movement  had  developed.2  Nevertheless  there  has 
proved  to  be  some  justification  for  the  fears  of  the  British  Manpower 
Division  that  the  cause  of  organized  labour  in  Germany  might  be  weakened 
rather  than  strengthened  by  the  growth  of  works  councils.  ‘Instead  of 
your  factory  councils  growing  out  of  the  trade  union  movement  .  .  .  [they] 
establish  themselves  in  their  own  right,  on  the  authority  of  a  law,  nourished 
and  fed  ...  by  that  law,  and  they  present  you  with  the  problem  of  grafting 
them  on  to  your  organisation.’3  The  DGB  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
councils  under  reasonably  close  control,  but  they  remained  the  bodies 
which  looked  after  the  interests  of  workers  inside  individual  factories, 
whereas  the  unions  seemed  to  the  ordinary  worker  external  organizations 
operating  on  a  higher  level  and  making  themselves  principally  felt  as 
collectors  of  subscriptions.4  At  the  same  time  the  interest  of  the  unions  and 
their  distrust  of  the  employers  led  them  to  make  claims  for  powers  of 
control  going  far  beyond  those  which  exist  for  joint  consultation  in  Britain. 
This  again  seemed  risky  and  unduly  ambitious  to  the  British  authorities; 
the  Germans  replied  that  conditions  were  different  and  that  the  British 
system  implied  a  trust  in  the  goodwill  of  the  employers  which  did  not  exist 
in  Germany.  The  attitude  of  mind  is  well  illustrated  by  some  remarks 
made  by  Hans  Bockler  in  replying  to  Mr.  Luce  at  the  conference  already 
referred  to: 

It  is  no  slogan  with  us  when  we  speak  of  parity  of  decision  for  the  workers.  We 
have  the  most  pressing  and  real  reasons  for  attempting  to  achieve  it.  After  all 

1  See  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  pp.  118-20. 

2  In  the  Russian  Zone  works  councils,  though  at  first  compulsory,  are  said  to  have  been 
abolished  later  ( The  Economist,  24  May  1947). 

3  R.  W.  Luce,  Chief  of  Manpower  Division,  speaking  to  trade  unionists  at  Diisseldorf  on  13 
November  1947. 

4  J.  F.  J.  Gillen:  Labor  Problems  in  West  Germany  (Historical  Division,  Office  of  the  Executive 
Secretary,  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  1952),  p.  41. 
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we  are  living  in  the  twentieth  century  in  an  age  of  unparalleled  happenings. 
A  worker  is  no  longer  willing  to  tolerate  a  condition  in  which  he  is  merely  the 
subject  of  other  people’s  activity.  It  must  be  remembered  that  two  wars  and 
the  consequences  which  arose  from  them  show  our  German  economy  in  a  very 
bad  light.  It  is  not  good  leadership — either  political  or  economic  leadership — 
which  leads  its  own  people  and  the  whole  world  into  two  wars,  with  such 
terrible  consequences.  And  since  we  have  always  been  compelled  to  recognize 
the  employing  classes  in  Germany  as  being  short-sighted  and  obstinate,  and 
since  we  are  determined  that  we  shall  not  be  led  again  into  the  state  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken,  we  are  pressing  for  our  rights  in  this  matter.  And  just  as  we 
realize  this  we  shall  never  be  so  small-hearted,  obstinate,  and  short-sighted  as 
we  have  found  the  employers  to  be. 

According  to  the  Model  Agreement,  works  councils  were  not  only  to  be 
consulted  on  matters  of  wages,  welfare,  and  working  conditions  but  also 
about  all  questions  of  staffing  and  promotion.  The  employers  were  also 
required  to  provide  them  with  regular  reports  on  production  processes  and 
programmes  and  to  give  them  access  to  the  company’s  books.1  These 
rights  have  been  further  extended  subsequently,  above  all  in  the  decartel- 
lized  industries,  and  ‘co-determination’  has  replaced  the  socialization  of 
industry  as  the  chief  interest  of  organized  labour  in  Western  Germany 
since  the  war.2  Though  not  altogether  popular  with  employers,  it  has 
certainly  helped  to  avoid  labour  unrest  during  Germany’s  economic  re¬ 
vival;  without  it,  there  might  easily  have  been  more  insistent  demands  for 
higher  wages. 

During  the  winter  of  1946-7  the  trade  unions  exercised  a  valuable  re¬ 
straining  influence  on  the  working  population,  being  clear-headed  enough 
to  realize  that  resistance  at  that  juncture  could  benefit  nobody  except  the 
Communists.  But,  to  retain  their  influence  over  their  members,  they  could 
not  afford  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  passive  collaborators  with  the 
Allies.  And,  indeed,  from  an  early  date  they  stoutly  and  persistently 
pressed  demands  for  changes  in  Allied  policy.  Thus  they  called  for  a  halt 
to  the  dismantling  of  factories  which  could  be  put  to  peaceful  purposes,  the 
overhaul  of  machinery  for  food  distribution,  a  quicker  return  of  prisoners 
of  war,  and  the  handing  back  of  administrative  responsibility  to  the 
German  authorities.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  because  the 
workers  were  anti-Nazi  and  anti-Communist  they  saw  eye  to  eye  with 
the  British  and  Americans,  even  in  matters  of  industrial  organization.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  as  keen  as  anyone  else  on  the  liberation  of  their 
country  from  Allied  control  and,  on  matters  such  as  those  mentioned  above, 
thought  as  Germans  before  they  thought  as  workers. 

1  The  Economist,  24  May  1947. 

2  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  German  workers  turned  all  the  more  readily  to  it  because 
the  British  experience  suggested  to  them  that  socialization  did  little  to  increase  the  say  which 
workers  in  an  industry  have  over  its  affairs. 
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( b )  The  Churches 

In  1941  Dietrich  Bonhoffer,  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Confessing  Church 
who  paid  with  his  life  for  his  part  in  the  affair  of  20  July  1944,  admitted  to 
a  friend  that  he  was  praying  for  the  defeat  of  his  country  because  he  believed 
that  that  was  the  only  way  in  which  Germany  could  atone  for  all  the 
suffering  she  had  caused.1  By  no  means  all  churchmen  in  Germany  shared 
his  attitude;  a  number  had  once  accepted  at  its  face  value  the  Nazi  bait 
that  the  Party  would  help  the  churches  to  achieve  their  objectives  and  in 
some  cases  the  illusion  had  lingered  on.  Many  clergy  stuck  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view  that  the  Church  should  keep  out  of  politics,  but  this  did  not 
make  them  ready  to  give  the  totalitarian  state  the  unqualified  allegiance  it 
demanded,  and  of  course  many,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  carried 
resistance  much  farther.  Accordingly,  the  Allied  victory  was  widely 
greeted  with  songs  of  deliverance.  It  was  also  greeted  by  the  swift  and 
silent  disappearance  of  those  German  Christians  who  had  held  power  in  the 
Protestant  Churches;  Bishop  Muller,  their  leader,  committed  suicide  and 
the  remainder  showed  an  unwonted  discretion  by  retiring  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  Like  the  trade  unions,  the  churches  were  aware  that  their  in¬ 
ternal  dissensions  had  impeded  the  resistance  offered  to  National  Socialism. 
The  experience  of  the  Third  Reich  had  brought  them  all  closer  together, 
and  there  was  a  general  anxiety  to  prevent  this  unity  from  becoming 
dissipated  in  the  years  to  come.  There  was  even  comradeship  and  co¬ 
operation  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  though,  since  there  could  be 
no  thought  of  union  at  that  level,  it  was  inside  the  Protestant  fold  that  the 
most  important  development  occurred.  At  the  end  of  August  1945  Bishop 
Wurm  of  Wiirttemberg  called  all  available  church  leaders  to  a  conference 
at  Treysa  which  decided  to  combine  in  a  new  body,  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Germany  ( Evangelische  Kirche  in  Deutschland  or  EKID),  the  three 
most  important  movements  in  Protestant  church  life.  These  were  the 
Church  Front  ( Einigungswerk )  which  Wurm  himself  had  initiated  in  1942, 
the  Confessing  Church  ( Bekennende  Kirche) ,  and  the  so-called  ‘intact’  churches 
of  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg,  and  Hanover  which  had  avoided  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  fill  their  synods  with  supporters  of  National  Socialism  in  1933-4. 
A  Council  of  Twelve  was  elected  as  a  provisional  Church  Government,  the 
working-out  of  a  permanent  church  order  being  postponed  until  times 
should  be  more  settled.  All  the  main  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  Union 
Churches  of  Germany  accepted  this  solution,  which  in  fact  represented  a 
compromise  between  the  desire  of  the  Confessing  Church  for  an  immediate 
radical  reorganization  and  the  aversion  of  the  conservative  Lutherans  to 
any  revolutionary  departure  from  the  older  Reformation  creeds.  Con¬ 
stituent  member  churches  retained  their  sovereignty,  yet  one  single  body 


1  Herman,  p.  85. 
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was  set  up  to  act  for  all,  making  the  upshot  a  little  more  than  a  federation 
and  a  little  less  than  a  church.1 

One  of  the  conservative  motives  at  Treysa  concerned  the  relations 
between  Church  and  state.  The  Confessing  Church  thought  that  the 
Lutheran  union  with  the  state  had  been  unfortunate  for  Protestantism  in 
Germany  and  that  the  connexion  should  be  cut.  The  more  conservative 
held  that  now  more  than  at  any  other  time  did  the  state  need  the  support 
of  the  Church.  Moreover  church  revenues  had  suffered  badly  enough  as 
things  were ;  lack  of  funds  was  going  to  impede  much  of  the  work  of  charity 
and  reconstruction  which  cried  out  to  be  done.  But  even  under  the  Weimar 
Republic  it  had  been  the  state  which  collected  the  taxes  that  church 
finances  depended  on.  There  were  strong  grounds  for  arguing  that  this 
was  no  time  to  consider  disestablishment,  and,  instead,  an  approach  was 
made  to  the  Allied  authorities  which  resulted  in  the  following  January  in 
a  Control  Council  decision  to  continue  the  established  tax  arrangement. 

The  three  Western  Allies  had  set  up  small  Religious  Affairs  sections  in 
their  organizations  to  handle  relations  with  the  churches;  in  the  British 
and  American  cases  these  at  first  formed  part  of  the  Education  Branch  and, 
being  concerned  with  administration  rather  than  doctrine,  were  staffed 
by  laymen.  The  head  of  the  American  section  defined  its  duties  as  being: 

(a)  to  take  no  part  in  ecclesiastical  reorganization  which  was  to  be  achieved 
from  within; 

( b )  to  guarantee  freedom  of  worship  so  long  as  it  was  not  abused; 

( c )  to  provide  customary  government  services  to  the  churches; 

( d )  to  eliminate  all  Nazi  elements  and  guard  against  a  revival  of  Nazism 
under  religious  cover.2 

The  role  of  the  section  was,  in  short,  to  supervise  rather  than  to  give  active 
help,  in  keeping  with  the  general  policy  ofJCS  1067.  The  Russians,  though 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  a  Religious  Affairs  section,  adopted  the 
same  attitude.  They  did  not  persecute  the  Church,  nor  did  they  give  it  any 
special  favours  (except  that  in  some  areas  pastors  were  put  with  doctors  in 
the  second  food  category).  Services  were  allowed  to  continue  but,  as  has 
been  said,  confessional  schools  and  all  youth  activities  were  prohibited.3 
No  Church  can  long  exist  if  denied  all  opportunities  of  evangelizing,  and 
these  restrictions,  which  the  German  Communists  applied  more  rigorously 
than  the  Russians,  slowly  but  surely  drove  the  Church  into  antagonism 
towards  the  authorities  whereupon  further  repression  ensued.  The  churches 
have  not,  however,  been  suppressed  at  any  stage,  though  east  of  the  Oder 
German  pastors  were  driven  out  by  the  Poles  along  with  their  congrega¬ 
tions  and  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  worship  was  required  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  Polish. 


Herman,  pp.  146-50. 


2  Ibid.  pp.  106-7. 


3  See  above,  p.  234. 
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In  the  British  Zone,  the  work  of  the  Religious  Affairs  section  was 
supplemented  by  contacts  between  army  chaplains  and  German  church¬ 
men,  while  in  October  1945  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Stuttgart  and  later  joined  in  a  ser¬ 
vice  in  Berlin  at  which  he  said:  ‘It  is  with  great  joy  that  I  preach  here 
to-day.  I  have  come  as  a  servant  of  the  world-wide  church  and  I  extend 
to  you  the  hand  of  fellowship.’  In  the  following  month,  a  delegation  from 
the  British  Council  of  Churches  visited  Germany,  and  its  arrival  was  the 
occasion  of  a  B.B.C.  broadcast  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the 
German  churches  stretching  out  the  hand  of  friendship  at  the  same  time 
as  it  called  for  a  new  start  on  Christian  foundations.  In  the  French  Zone 
the  chief  Protestant  chaplain  was  also  in  charge  of  religious  affairs. 

Disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  with  all  the  occupation  authorities 
were,  however,  widespread  in  both  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Churches. 
To  some  extent  this  was  due  to  misunderstanding.  Some  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  officers  did  not  know  about  the  war-time  record  of  the  churches, 
which  the  churches  for  their  part  took  for  granted ;  on  the  other  side,  too 
little  was  done  to  explain  clearly  the  objectives  behind  Allied  policy.  But 
even  if  these  superficial  obstacles  had  been  removed,  other  causes  of 
difference  remained  which  went  to  the  heart  of  Allied  policy  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Paradoxically,  these  differences  were  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
Protestant  (though  not  the  Catholic)  Church  was  the  one  body  in  Ger¬ 
many  to  make  a  public  confession  of  guilt.  When  the  Church  Council 
elected  at  Treysa  met  the  delegations  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at 
Stuttgart  in  October,  they  presented  a  declaration  containing  the  follow¬ 
ing  words : 

We  know  ourselves  to  be  one  with  our  people  in  a  great  company  of  suffering 
and  in  a  solidarity  of  guilt.  With  great  pain  do  we  say:  Through  us  endless 
suffering  has  been  brought  to  many  peoples  and  countries.  .  .  .  True,  we  have 
struggled  for  many  years  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  against  a  spirit  which 
found  its  terrible  expression  in  the  National-Socialist  regime  of  violence  but  we 
accuse  ourselves  for  not  witnessing  more  courageously,  for  not  praying  more 
faithfully,  for  not  believing  more  joyously,  for  not  loving  more  ardently.  .  .  . 
We  hope  in  God  that  through  the  common  service  of  the  Churches  the  spirit  of 
violence  and  revenge  which  to-day  tends  to  become  powerful  may  be  brought 
under  control  in  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  spirit  of  peace  and  love  wherein 
alone  tortured  humanity  can  find  healing  may  gain  the  mastery.1 

This  statement  did  not  go  unchallenged.  A  number  of  more  conservative 
churchmen,  even  when  they  had  been  anti-Nazi,  thought  it  a  mistake  to 
present  the  Allies  with  what  they  regarded  as  a  one-sided  admission  of 
German  guilt.  As  one  of  them  said:  ‘Historical  guilt  is  never  unilateral, 
but  rests  jointly  on  those  who  bear  mutual  guilt  toward  one  another.’  The 

1  Full  text  in  Herman,  p.  140. 
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Catholic  Church,  from  archbishop  to  country  priest,  was  said  to  be  un¬ 
animous  in  rejecting  the  idea  of  Germany’s  collective  guilt.  The  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Paderborn  said  that,  while  he  respected  the  spirit  of  the 
Stuttgart  Declaration,  he  did  not  think  such  statements  should  be  made 
openly  in  the  hearing  of  youth.  ‘In  order  to  influence  a  man,  you  must 
acknowledge  what  was  right  and  straight  in  him.’1  Others  considered  that 
the  Allies  had  no  cause  to  take  pride  in  their  victory  since  it  was  the  work 
of  God  rather  than  of  human  armaments.  There  was  great  resentment  in 
such  circles  at  what  they  regarded  as  a  pharisaical  attempt  by  the  Allies 
to  pin  collective  guilt  on  the  German  people;  the  fact  that  this  view  was  a 
misunderstanding2  did  not  alter  the  feeling  which  it  evoked.  Even  the 
authors  of  the  Stuttgart  Declaration,  along  with  their  Allied  colleagues, 
were  nervous  lest  it  be  exploited  like  the  War  Guilt  clause  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 

The  leaders  of  the  Confessing  Church,  who  had  sponsored  the  Declara¬ 
tion,  answered  these  criticisms  by  saying  that  fear  of  having  his  action 
exploited  against  him  was  no  excuse  for  an  individual  to  refrain  from 
doing  what  he  thought  right  and  that  repentance  lost  its  value  if  made 
conditional  on  others  repenting  as  well.  But  the  fact  of  having  persevered 
in  their  course  against  these  criticisms,  when  added  to  the  fact  of  having 
stood  up  to  the  Nazis,  seemed  to  the  Protestant  leaders  to  entitle  them  to 
respect  from  the  Allies.  Equally  those  who  blamed  themselves  for  not 
having  spoken  out  sufficiently  against  the  Nazis  were  determined  not  to 
repeat  the  mistake.  All  considered  that  the  Church  had  emerged  from  the 
war  as  the  one  body  which  could  act  in  the  absence  of  a  German  Govern¬ 
ment  as  champion  for  the  defeated  nation.  And  they  found  many  things 
in  Allied  policy  which  they  did  not  like,  and  which  they  considered  to  be 
out  of  keeping  with  promises  made  during  the  war.3  The  division  of 
Germany,  the  expulsions  from  the  East,  the  lack  of  food  and  fuel,  dis¬ 
mantling,  coal  exports,  the  failure  to  return  prisoners,  even  the  reluctance 
of  the  authorities  to  issue  paper  for  church  newspapers,  were  all  denounced 
as  wrong.  The  arrangements  for  and  scale  of  denazification,  as  well  as  the 
detention  of  Nazis  without  trial,  were  special  causes  of  offence.  The 
churches  sought  to  insist  on  being  their  own  judges  over  the  extent  of 
denazification  desirable  in  their  own  ranks,  and  were  only  with  difficulty 
induced  to  co-operate  in  applying  Allied  legislation;  in  the  British  Zone, 
the  Catholic  Church  had  to  be  ordered  to  do  so.  But  having  resisted  the 
Nazis,  the  churches  had  no  intention  of  cringing  before  the  Allies;  indeed, 
they  believed  that  their  future  authority  in  the  nation  depended  on  their 
not  doing  so.  In  a  reply  which  he  sent  to  the  Archbishop’s  broadcast,4 
Bishop  Wurm  said: 

1  British  Zone  Review,  8  June  1946. 

2  See  above,  p.  61.  3  See  above,  p.  51.  4  See  above,  p.  249. 
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It  is  with  a  sense  of  serious  responsibility  and  concern  that  we  draw  to  your 
attention  that  the  victory  of  the  Allied  Powers  was  not  simply  the  victory  of 
good  over  evil.  The  military  conquest  and  occupation  of  our  country  was 
accompanied  by  the  very  same  acts  of  violence  against  the  civilian  population 
about  which  such  just  complaint  has  been  made  in  the  countries  of  the  Allies. 
What  has  happened  since  then  in  some  of  the  occupation  zones  in  the  course  of 
measures  of  de-Nazification  has  also  not  always  been  well-calculated  to  inspire 
the  impression  of  a  higher  degree  of  justice  and  humanity.  The  many  appeals 
which  have  been  addressed  to  the  German  people  to  work  out  its  own  salvation 
and  lift  itself  again  from  its  prone  position  can  only  sound  a  mockery  when  the 
last  raw  materials  and  machines  are  taken  away  even  from  branches  of  German 
industry  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  armaments.  No  one 
can  say  what  is  the  scale  of  the  tragedy  which  is  now  being  played  in  the  east  of 
Germany.  But  it  seems  we  must  suppose  that  it  will  claim  victims  numbered  in 
millions.1 

Cardinal  Faulhaber  and  the  Protestant  Bishop  Meiser  of  Bavaria  joined 
in  December  1945  in  asking  the  American  authorities  to  act  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  cases  of  political  arrest,  to  extend  mail  privileges  to  the  families 
of  prisoners,  and  to  relax  the  rules  restricting  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
the  aged  and  ill.  A  solemn  protest  over  the  fate  of  German  prisoners  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere,  culminating  in  an  appeal  for  justice,  was  signed  in 
the  spring  of  1946  by  Cardinal  Frings  of  Cologne  and  other  Rhineland 
Bishops  and  read  by  order  from  all  Catholic  pulpits.2  Later,  during  the 
winter  of  1946-7,  Cardinal  Frings  caused  considerable  scandal  to  the 
occupation  authorities  by  saying  that  ‘we  may  not  prevent  the  individual 
from  taking  the  things  urgently  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life  and 
health,  if  he  is  unable  to  get  them  by  work  or  by  request’.3 

What  the  churches  in  Germany  insisted  on  above  all  in  their  relations 
with  the  Allies  was  the  need  for  what  they  considered  to  be  Christian 
treatment.  Bishop  von  Galen  of  Munster  had  during  the  war  contested  the 
Nazi  threats  of  retribution  for  Allied  bombing.  In  1945  he  claimed  that 
this  gave  him  the  right  ‘to  denounce  in  the  same  way  many  words  and 
deeds  which  spring  from  hate  and  thirst  for  vengeance  of  our  former  foes’.4 
And  Bishop  Wurm,  in  the  message  already  quoted,  asked  also  whether  the 
British  and  Germans  should  not  ‘in  the  presence  and  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  died  for  our  sins,  make  a  covenant  to  proclaim  the  word  forgiveness 
rather  than  vengeance?'1 .  It  was  widely  argued  that,  unless  a  halt  could  be 
called  somewhere,  the  demand  of  eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for  tooth  would 
lead  the  world  to  disaster. 

Little  imagination  is  needed  to  see  how  tiresome  such  an  attitude  seemed 
to  the  Allied  authorities.  Some  took  the  view  that  the  churches,  in  trying 
to  get  a  ‘soft’  peace  substituted  for  a  ‘hard’  one,  were  out  to  frustrate  the 

1  Full  text  in  Herman,  pp.  275-9.  2  British  Zone  Review,  8  June  1946. 

3  Tablet ,  8  November  1947.  4  Herman,  p.  99. 
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purposes  of  the  occupation.  Others  argued  more  simply  that  no  German 
had  any  status  entitling  him  to  complain  about  the  way  his  country  was 
treated.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  complaints  not  only  tended  to  empha¬ 
size  the  weaknesses  of  the  occupation  and  overlook  its  achievements,  but 
also  lacked  any  sense  of  history.  They  paid  no  attention  to  the  ways  in 
which  the  Allied  policies  towards  Germany  had  come  to  be  formulated  or  the 
very  considerable  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  which  those  policies  had  to 
be  carried  out.  They  also  disregarded  the  fact  that  the  course  of  the  war 
had  led  to  Germany  being  occupied  by  four  independent  Powers,  each  of 
which  had  only  a  limited  amount  of  influence  over  the  others.  At  times  the 
criticisms  seemed  wilfully  to  reject  any  attempt  at  understanding  the 
reasons  why  particular  policies  had  been  adopted.  But  such  a  clash  was 
not  unique.  It  is  liable  to  arise  whenever  anyone  tries  to  apply  absolute 
values  to  human  affairs.  And  churches  are  of  all  bodies  best  entitled  to 
claim  as  their  task  such  an  application  of  absolute  values,  and  deny  any 
obligation  to  take  difficulties  into  account.  It  is  the  age-old  clash  between 
the  perfectionist  and  the  man  of  affairs. 

Moreover,  the  churches  in  Germany  had  long  been  blamed  for  giving 
the  political  sphere  too  little  attention  and  for  not  insisting  that  religious 
principles  must  apply  in  public  life.  This  was  a  defect  which  the  church 
leaders  after  the  war  sought  to  remedy.  Speaking  at  the  Treysa  Confer¬ 
ence,  Pastor  Niemoller  said  that  ‘in  the  ideas  of  truth,  justice,  and  liberty 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  Christianity  and  democracy  which 
must  find  its  expression  in  political  life’.1  A  conference  held  between 
church  leaders  and  state  officials  from  the  British  Zone  at  Detmold  in 
January  1946  resolved  that  the  Church  acknowledged  her  task  to  collabor¬ 
ate  in  building  up  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  world  and  in  our  daily  lives 
which  is  based  on  social  justice.2  The  very  conception  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Union3  implied  a  recognition  that  Christianity  had  a  function 
to  perform  in  political  affairs.  On  the  other  side,  Dr.  Hoegner,  then 
Minister-President  of  Bavaria,  said  in  November  1945  that  ‘every  good 
Christian  can  without  reservation  be  a  Social  Democrat,  and  every  Social 
Democrat  can  without  reservation  be  a  believing  Christian’.4  Another 
sign  of  the  same  tendency  was  the  foundation  by  the  Confessing  Church 
of  a  Theological  Graduate  School  in  Berlin  whose  pupils  were  not  to 
specialize  in  theology  but  seek  to  provide  all  the  sciences  with  a  new 
religious  foundation.5 

All  these  were  praiseworthy  developments,  and  it  was  but  logical  that, 
if  the  churches  were  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  worldly  affairs,  they 
should  seek  to  influence  the  Allies  who  constituted  the  only  real  govern¬ 
ment  in  Germany.  In  time  the  reasons  for  the  Church’s  attitude  came  to 

1  The  Times,  24  October  1945.  2  Herman,  p.  169.  3  See  above,  p.  204. 

4  Herman,  p.  165.  5  Ibid.  p.  74. 
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be  better  understood  and  respected  among  the  British  and  American 
staffs.  Nor  would  anyone  wish  to  suggest  that  the  aspects  criticized  in 
Allied  policy  were  those  which  one  would  be  inclined  to  single  out  for 
praise.  But  the  story  of  the  relations  between  the  Western  Allies  and  the 
churches  brings  out  clearly  the  difficulties  which  the  Allies  faced  in  finding 
a  solution  to  the  German  problem.  Here  was  a  group  of  people  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  find  most  in  common  with  the  Allies,  but 
there  could  be  no  mistaking  their  unwillingness  to  co-operate  on  the 
Allies’  own  terms.  Along  with  the  Socialists  and  the  trade  unions  they 
demanded,  first  and  foremost,  freedom  as  the  responsible  leaders  of  their 
nation  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  for  themselves.  While  they  were 
ready  to  consider  foreign  ideas,  they  had  no  intention  of  adopting  them 
wholesale.  The  more  conservative  had  no  particular  faith  in  the  virtues 
of  democracy;  one  of  them  said  that  ‘it  would  be  like  bridling  a  horse  by 
its  tail  to  try  to  cure  the  German  people  of  its  dictatorial  disease  with  the 
help  of  a  political  system.  Political  systems  can  only  be  regarded  as  genuine 
and  definitive  if  men  have  matured  to  freedom  and  responsibility  under 
God.’1  The  chief  assistance  required  of  the  Allies  was  the  establishment  of 
conditions  in  economic  and  foreign  affairs  which  would  give  the  new 
society  a  chance  of  survival.  Deep  as  was  the  antagonism  of  the  Church 
to  Communism,  it  fed  rather  than  stifled  doubts  about  an  Allied  policy 
which  seemed  to  split  the  country  permanently  in  half  and  leave  the 
brethren  in  the  East  with  little  prospect  of  early  relief.  These  were  no 
puppets  to  dance  to  any  tune  the  Allies  happened  to  favour — for  they  only 
resembled  puppets  in  that  they  had  an  invisible  means  of  support. 

(xvii)  Conclusion 

The  Allied  occupation  of  Germany,  of  which  the  first  crucial  months 
have  been  outlined  in  this  book,  needs  to  be  considered  not  only  as  an 
historical  process,  unique  as  all  such  processes  are,  but  also  as  an  exercise 
in  the  difficult  art  of  peacemaking.  The  fundamental  question  to  which 
the  Allies  sought  an  answer  was:  ‘How  can  Germany  be  prevented  from 
disturbing  the  world  at  periodic  intervals  by  aggression?  What  is  the  best 
way  for  the  victors  to  impose  their  will  on  the  vanquished  and  ensure  that 
in  subsequent  years  her  policy  follows  lines  acceptable  to  them?’ 

There  are  in  theory  three  alternative  ways  of  approaching  this  problem. 
The  first  is  to  take  away  from  the  vanquished  the  means  of  aggression ;  the 
second  is  to  remove  the  desire  to  aggress;  the  third  is  to  make  clear  that 
aggression  will  not  pay.  Taking  away  the  means  of  aggression  is  difficult 
to  accomplish  without  taking  away  the  means  of  livelihood  as  well, 
especially  now  that  armies  depend  on  industry;  it  therefore  tends  to 

1  Quoted  in  Herman,  p.  162. 
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stimulate  the  desire  to  aggress,  and  so  runs  counter  to  the  second  method. 
But  this  second  method  involves  creating  an  attitude  of  mind,  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  done  by  order  or  the  threat  of  force.  Moreover,  growing  insight 
into  society  emphasizes  the  extent  to  which  the  attitudes  of  mind  prevalent 
in  a  culture  are  the  product  of  its  historical,  social,  economic,  and  geo¬ 
graphical  environment,  which  is  not  easily  shaped  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  particular  result. 

Since  war  cannot  be  waged  without  passion,  it  always  creates  a  demand 
for  the  first  solution  to  be  tried,  in  a  mood  of  anger  and  revenge.  But  at  the 
same  time  experience  and  humane  feeling  combine  to  condemn  a  penal 
solution  and  recommend  the  generous  alternative.  In  most  cases  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  each  are  too  strong  to  be  overruled  completely,  too  weak  to  have 
their  own  way  without  reserve.  The  compromise  which  results  has  often 
been  deplored,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  vindictive  to  remove  the  desire 
and  too  magnanimous  to  destroy  the  means.  People  suggest  that,  if  only 
either  solution  could  be  carried  through  systematically,  it  might  have  a 
chance  of  success,  whereas  the  middle  course  is  bound  to  fail.1 

Whether  this  conclusion  is  sound  may  be  doubted.  The  idea  behind  it  is 
in  any  case  utopian,  since  the  impulses  which  produce  the  two  solutions  are 
natural  to  mankind,  and  are  likely  to  be  present  whenever  peace  has  to  be 
made.  What  is  more,  experience  in  bringing  up  children  and  reforming 
delinquents  seems  to  indicate  that  those  processes  call  for  a  combination  of 
firmness  and  affection  or,  as  the  Psalmist  put  it,  of  mercy  and  truth.  A  per¬ 
son  who  is  only  firm  is  hated ;  a  person  who  invariably  gives  way  commands 
no  respect.  A  middle  course  between  the  two  is  implied  in  the  third  method 
of  peacemaking.  For,  to  make  clear  that  aggression  will  not  pay,  it  is 
seldom  enough  to  show  that  aggression  will  be  met  with  overwhelming 
force;  some  prospect  must  also  be  offered  that  a  pacific  policy  will  produce 
results.  To  find  the  right  balance  in  dealing  with  individuals  is  no  easy 
task,  but  where  nations  are  concerned  it  becomes  far  harder.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  that  force  will  in  fact  be  opposed,  and 
opposed  with  a  weight  which  will  be  decisive;  on  the  other  hand,  those 
relationships  of  personal  regard  and  affection,  which  can  mean  so  much 
between  individuals,  are  harder  to  establish  between  nations.  No  exact 
recipes  can  be  laid  down  about  the  balance  required  between  the  two 
elements.  The  correct  proportions  will  vary  from  case  to  case  and  from 
time  to  time.  Yet,  difficult  as  it  is  to  find  the  right  combination,  ability  to 
do  so  is  the  key  to  a  successful  peace  as  well  as  to  a  successful  foreign 
policy. 

A  nation  which  has  been  beaten  hardly  needs  further  demonstration 
that  aggression  against  its  conquerors  will  not  pay,  and  is  automatically 

1  Penrose  ( Economic  Planning  for  the  Peace,  pp.  275-6)  records  Lord  Keynes  as  having  taken  this 
view  in  a  moment  of  pessimism  about  1943. 
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disposed  to  peaceful  solutions  in  future.  But  where  the  victors  are  an 
alliance  of  nations,  this  only  holds  good  as  long  as  the  alliance  holds  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  disintegration  of  victorious  alliances  is  a  commonplace  of 
history.  The  Allies  could  greatly  have  facilitated  their  task  of  making 
peace  in  Germany  if  they  could  have  agreed  on  a  common  policy.  The 
statesmen  concerned  had  good  reason  for  making  sacrifices  to  maintain 
four-Power  co-operation.  Indeed,  when  one  ponders  the  full  implications 
for  the  future  of  the  world  which  flow  from  their  disagreement,  one  loses 
any  inclination  to  dismiss  their  efforts  as  shortsighted,  ignorant,  or  futile.1 
If  by  any  chance  history  had  proved  misleading,  the  prospects  would  have 
been  glittering  indeed.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
effort  to  keep  in  line  four  victors  with  very  discrepant  ideas  of  how  to  treat 
the  vanquished  complicated  enormously  the  task  of  finding  the  right 
approach  towards  the  Germans. 

Fundamental  to  the  Anglo-American  purpose  was  the  introduction  into 
Germany  of  a  political  and  social  system  which  approached  more  closely 
than  the  Third  Reich  had  done  to  ‘the  democratic  way  of  life’.  The 
Russians  also  professed  the  establishment  of  ‘democracy’  as  their  aim,  an 
identity  of  vocabulary  which  temporarily  masked  a  basic  divergence  of 
ideas.2  It  is  questionable  whether  the  initial  Russian  approach  to  the 
problem  of  reparation  was  compatible  with  any  form  of  government  other 
than  tyranny  supported  by  foreign  bayonets,  a  dilemma  which  they  them¬ 
selves  seem  to  have  recognized  in  due  course.  But  it  was  certainly  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  promotion  of  self-government  based  on  popular 
choice,  which  was  the  professed  goal  of  Western  policy.  In  the  hope  of 
preserving  solidarity  with  the  Russians  the  British  and  Americans  accepted 
in  the  Potsdam  terms  many  penal  elements  which  were  out  of  keeping 
alike  with  their  usual  approach  to  political  problems  and  with  the  political 
future  which  they  held  out  to  Germany.  The  Level  of  Industry  Plan  in 
particular  assumed  active  German  co-operation,  yet  did  its  best  to  dispose 
the  Germans  against  any  such  thing.  In  a  moment  of  emotional  excess  the 
American  leaders  might  accept  the  Morgenthau  Plan,  but  it  is  almost 
unthinkable  that,  over  a  period  of  years,  the  English-speaking  peoples 
would  have  been  prepared  to  support  the  degree  of  rigour  which  that  Plan 
implied.  And  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  difficulty  which  would  have 
been  involved  in  framing  a  German  policy  capable  of  winning  support 
from  all  four  Powers. 

1  Churchill,  vi.  433;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  497. 

2  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  essential  element  in  the  Western  idea  was  not  so  much  demo¬ 
cracy  in  the  sense  of  rule  by  the  people  as  liberalism  in  the  sense  of  a  belief  in  reason  and  in  the 
moral  responsibility  of  the  individual;  if  British  and  American  statesmen  had  insisted  on  adding 
liberal  as  an  adjective  wherever  they  used  the  word  ‘democracy’,  the  divergence  from  the  Com¬ 
munists  would  have  become  immediately  clear.  But  there  were  strong  reasons  for  leaving 
divergences  obscure. 
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The  Russians  were  not  only  more  ruthless  in  penalizing  Germany  but 
they  were  also  more  drastic  in  reforming  it.  They  had  no  doubts  about  the 
kind  of  society  they  wanted  to  set  up  or  about  the  way  to  bring  it  into  being. 
Their  Marxist  training  taught  them  that,  if  one  wanted  to  produce  a  cer¬ 
tain  attitude  of  mind  in  a  society,  one  should  begin  by  reshaping  its  social 
system  and  in  particular  the  distribution  of  economic  power.  Of  course, 
the  Western  Allies  recognized  that  changes  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  kind  of  society  they  desired  to  see,  but  they  thought  mainly  in 
terms  of  introducing  different  political  institutions.  They  realized  that 
some  German  institutions  had  facilitated  the  rise  of  Nazism  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  impose  alternatives  even  if  these  were  new  to  Germany  and  un¬ 
popular  with  the  Germans.  As  has  been  seen,  the  scope  of  their  reforms 
extended  to  such  things  as  educational  methods  and  the  presentation  of 
news,  while  the  British  advocated  socialization  of  the  basic  industries.  And 
admittedly  the  Russians  did  not  immediately  socialize  land,  trade,  or  the 
whole  of  industry.  But,  broadly  speaking,  the  Americans  and  French  did 
not  interfere  with  the  distribution  of  property,  and  the  British,  though  they 
took  some  steps  in  the  direction  of  socialization,  failed  to  carry  them 
through;  the  Russians  did  so  interfere.  The  principle  on  which  the 
Western  Allies  proceeded  (even  if  they  did  not  formulate  it  explicitly)  was 
that  there  was  nothing  incompatible  in  Germany  between  the  existing 
economic  system  and  the  political  society  which  they  desired  to  establish. 
Liberal  democracy  could  be  made  to  take  root  provided  only  that  it  was 
firmly  planted  and  protected  during  its  early  years.  Any  such  belief  over¬ 
looks  a  fundamental  difference  between  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  social 
structure  which  has  its  roots  deep  in  history. 

In  Britain  and  America,  conditions  made  it  possible  for  economic 
development  to  start  early  and  give  the  middle  classes  sufficient  strength 
to  win  political  power  by  successful  revolutions  before  more  intensive 
industrialization  had  created  the  urban  working  classes.  In  Germany  this 
did  not  happen,  mainly  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to 
consolidate  the  country  as  a  nation  state,  to  the  friction  and  weakness 
caused  by  the  continuing  existence  of  small  independent  units,  and  to 
certain  unfavourable  accidents  of  geography.  By  the  time  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  middle  class  reached  political  consciousness,  the  dangers  of  a  workers’ 
revolution  could  already  be  discerned  on  the  horizon.  Marx  was  explicitly 
teaching  the  proletariat  to  exploit  the  bourgeois  revolution  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  their  own  dictatorship.  The  British  and  American  middle  classes 
remained  confident  in  the  liberal  tradition  consecrated  by  their  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  accepted  with  little  question  the  belief  that  the  remedy  for  social 
discontent  was  political  and  social  reform.  Their  German  counterparts, 
however,  took  a  more  defensive  attitude  towards  radical  trends.  When  in 
1848  and  1918  the  possibility  arose  of  seizing  political  power  in  a  revolution 
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and  using  it  to  crush  the  army  and  landed  aristocracy  and  military 
caste,  they  were  overcome  by  fear  of  the  revolution  getting  out  of  their 
control,  and  insured  against  the  danger  by  compromising  once  again  with 
the  forces  of  conservatism  and  nationalism.  The  most  successful  and 
wealthy  industrialists  made  common  cause  with  the  landed  aristocracy 
and,  accepting  much  of  their  social  outlook,  became  one  of  the  main  pillars 
of  the  status  quo.  The  less  successful  bourgeoisie  and  intelligentsia  who 
should  have  provided  the  leaders  of  a  liberal  society  were  further  weakened 
by  the  inflation  of  1923  and  the  depression  of  1932. 

This  historical  background  (here  summarized  in  a  way  which  leaves  out 
many  contributory  causes)  underlies  and  does  much  to  explain  weaknesses 
which  can  be  discerned  in  German  society  when  critically  viewed  from  a 
liberal  standpoint.  But  unless  it  is  realized,  the  superficial  resemblances 
between  the  German  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  middle  classes,  such  as  their 
interest  in  culture,  their  respect  for  knowledge,  their  attitudes  towards 
hygiene,  method,  and  family  life  all  tend  to  suggest  that  their  mental 
backgrounds  are  virtually  identical.  If  this  were  so,  it  might  be  logical  to 
expect  that  when  once  power  was  firmly  placed  in  middle-class  hands  a 
political  society  like  the  British  or  American  would  arise  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But,  in  fact,  the  German  middle  classes  provided  nationalism  and 
the  Nazis  with  some  of  their  most  enthusiastic  supporters,  so  that  they  are 
necessarily  suspect  as  guardians  of  freedom.  When  the  pass  has  been  sold 
once,  it  can  be  sold  again. 

The  natural  reaction  is  to  say  that,  since  the  German  middle  classes 
cannot  be  trusted,  power  must  be  put  not  in  their  hands  but  in  those  of 
others  more  likely  to  prove  reliable,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the 
workers.  And  in  this  context  power  must  mean  economic  power  as  well  as 
political.  It  was  commonly  agreed  in  Britain  and  America  during  the  war 
that  the  Ruhr  and  Rhineland  industrialists  had  had  as  much  to  do  with 
German  militarism  as  the  Prussian  Junkers  and  must  be  treated  equally 
firmly.  But,  whereas  the  Russian  land  reform  struck  effectively  at  the 
roots  of  the  Junkers’  power,  and  created  a  class  ready  to  resist  any  attempt 
at  putting  the  clock  back,  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  the  Nuremberg 
prosecutions,  decartellization,  and  the  other  measures  taken  against  the 
industrialists  have  done  much  to  curb  them.1  There  are  accordingly  those 
who  think  that  land  reform  should  have  been  matched  by  a  thorough¬ 
going  socialization  of  industry  and  that  the  workers,  like  the  peasants, 
should  have  been  made  (in  name  at  any  rate)  the  owners  of  the  sources  of 
power.  Only  thus,  it  is  claimed,  could  an  adequate  guarantee  have  been 
obtained  against  another  authoritarian  reaction  financed  if  not  inspired  by 
the  industrial  magnates. 


1  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  may  be  the  effect  of  co-determination  which  the  Germans 
have  evolved  as  their  own  solution  to  this  problem. 
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Such  an  analysis  resembles  Marxism  in  the  importance  which  it  attaches 
to  the  ownership  of  industrial  property.  But  does  not  the  remedy  pro¬ 
posed  itself  rest  on  a  false  analogy  between  Germany  and  the  Western 
democracies?  It  assumes  that,  when  the  transfer  of  power  had  been  made, 
the  result  would  have  been  accepted,  however  reluctantly,  as  the  Tories 
under  Peel  and  Disraeli  accepted  Reform  and  the  Conservatives  of  the 
1 920s  and  1 930s  accepted  the  measures  of  the  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
Asquith  Cabinets.  But  the  acceptance  of  social  and  political  reforms,  once 
carried  through,  which  has  on  the  whole  characterized  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  conservatism,  is  largely  due  to  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  way  power  is 
actually  distributed  in  those  countries  as  a  result  of  their  historical  develop¬ 
ment.  Such  an  acceptance  is  neither  automatic  nor  universal;  it  has  not 
occurred  in  France  and  its  possibility  in  Germany  is  questionable.  But 
without  it  a  liberal  society  on  the  Anglo-American  model  is  impossible. 
For  as  long  as  there  exists  inside  a  society  any  considerable  group  which 
thinks  itself  entitled  to  overturn  the  existing  political  and  social  order  by 
force,  and  thinks  itself  strong  enough  to  have  a  chance  of  doing  so,  the  un¬ 
reserved  extension  of  the  liberal  freedoms  to  that  group  courts  disaster.  It 
is  in  any  case  far  from  being  certain  that,  if  the  German  workers  were  given 
power,  they  would  want  to  run  the  country  on  liberal  lines.  But,  even  if 
they  did,  the  forces  of  reaction  might  have  proved  too  strong  and  ruthless 
to  be  held  in  check  by  anything  except  a  proletarian  regime  equally  ruth¬ 
less  and  authoritarian.  In  political  terms,  a  Popular  Front  in  West  Ger¬ 
many  might  have  had  no  prospects  of  power  unless  it  included  the  Com¬ 
munists — and  Communists  have  a  way  of  subverting  coalitions  to  their 
own  ends.  Senior  British  officials  in  Germany  may  not  have  recognized 
sufficiently  clearly  how  crucial  the  question  of  property  might  be,  while  the 
Americans  were  openly  averse  to  any  interference  with  free  enterprise.  But, 
seeing  the  grave  risk  that  a  fundamental  reconstruction  of  West  German 
society  could  only  have  been  maintained  by  a  Left-wing  dictatorship,  it 
would  be  rash  to  regard  as  a  major  blunder  the  failure  to  bring  such  a 
reconstruction  about. 

That  being  so,  the  question  which  remains  is  whether  more  could  not 
have  been  done  within  the  existing  framework  to  change  the  top  personnel 
so  as  to  bring  reliable  democrats  into  commanding  positions  and  to  buttress 
certain  of  these  changes  by  forcible  transfers  of  property  between  in¬ 
dividuals  so  as  to  make  a  reversal  more  difficult.  As  it  was,  prudence  and 
a  reluctance  to  interfere  stood  in  the  way  of  rapid  action,  and  when  once 
the  fluid  moment  of  defeat  had  receded  the  obstacles  to  forcible  inter¬ 
ference  of  this  kind  became  almost  insuperable.  And,  of  course,  it  must 
remain  doubtful  whether  the  procedure  would  have  proved  either  feasible 
or  lasting.  Certainly  the  aggrieved  owners  would  have  fought  such  trans¬ 
fers  as  keenly  as  they  did  socialization.  Most  of  the  attempts  to  deprive 
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acknowledged  Nazis  of  their  place  in  society  have  proved  transient.  And 
it  may  be  that,  if  their  economic  resources  had  been  actually  given  to 
someone  else  (instead  of  being  held  on  behalf  of  the  state),  the  creation  of 
a  group  with  a  material  interest  in  the  new  order,  and  power  to  deploy 
in  its  support,  would  have  been  inadequate  to  prevent  the  process  being 
reversed  as  an  injustice  as  soon  as  the  Germans  recovered  liberty  of  action. 
It  is  not  even  certain  that  the  new  owners  would  have  proved  more  en¬ 
lightened  than  the  old.  But  if  the  conclusion  is  that  any  move  in  this 
direction  would  have  been  impracticable,  the  limited  range  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  open  to  the  Allies  in  Germany  becomes  more  evident  than  ever. 

However  this  may  be,  the  virtual  continuance  of  the  existing  structure 
of  society,  subject  to  political  reform  and  denazification,  created  another 
basic  difference  between  East  and  West  Germany,  besides  illustrating  the 
gulf  that  had  to  be  bridged  before  an  agreed  four-Power  policy  became 
possible.  Indeed,  the  prospects  of  evolving  such  a  policy  were  slender 
from  the  start,  although  the  importance  of  the  stakes  justified  the  attempt 
being  made.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  others  have  recorded  only  too 
clearly  how  difficult  it  was  to  work  together  in  war-time,  when  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  unity  were  much  more  obvious.  And  not  only  did  the  essential 
considerations  of  power  and  national  security  make  it  likely  that,  when 
once  the  common  danger  was  eliminated,  the  victor  states  would  seek  dis¬ 
crepant  ends.  The  extent  to  which  attitudes  of  mind  are  rooted  in  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  extent  to  which  environments  are  bound  to  differ  created  an 
inevitable  gap  between  the  outlook  of  the  various  nations.  To  bridge  this 
gap  with  mutual  tolerance  and  understanding  calls  not  only  for  knowledge 
(starting  with  recognition  of  its  existence)  but  also  for  goodwill.  On  the 
Russian  side,  however,  the  very  will  to  understand  seems  excluded  by  the 
principles  of  the  Communist  creed,  which  not  only  claims  absolute  truth 
for  its  tenets  but  teaches  its  adherents  to  think  only  in  terms  of  collective 
self-interest,  material  power,  and  a  battle  for  domination.  Only  a  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  of  Marx  and  Lenin  was  needed  to  show  the  improbability 
of  the  Soviet  Union  working  closely  with  capitalist  states,  although  quadri¬ 
partite  government  was  an  experiment  depending  for  its  efficiency  on  such 
co-operation.  Only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  history  was  needed  to  show 
that,  for  Britain  at  any  rate,  the  usual  role  of  Russia  was  one  of  menace 
rather  than  of  ally.  And,  in  fact,  the  attempt  to  operate  a  four-Power 
policy  broke  down  before  the  German  administrative  bodies  which  were 
intended  to  execute  that  policy  had  so  much  as  come  into  being.  With  that 
failure  the  entire  character  of  the  German  problem  changed. 

As  soon  as  divergent  policies  began  to  be  pursued  by  the  various  occupy¬ 
ing  Powers,  the  zonal  boundaries  assumed  a  political  significance  they 
were  not  intended  to  have.  The  differences  in  the  West,  being  superficial, 
were  soon  abolished,  but  those  between  East  and  West,  representing  as 
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they  do  rival  social  systems,  and  buttressed  by  the  strategic  interests  of  two 
opposing  blocs,  are  of  the  most  intractable  kind.  And  yet  this  fundamental 
division  is  keeping  apart  two  sections  of  a  nation  which,  more  than  any 
other  in  the  past  150  years,  has  been  obsessed  by  the  idea  of  national 
solidarity.  This  is  not  a  situation  which  any  people  can  be  expected  to 
bear  with  equanimity,  and  the  Germans  least  of  all.  It  is  a  permanent 
encouragement  to  rabid  nationalism  and  extremist  policies:  it  makes 
directly  for  war  rather  than  peace.  And  it  is  superimposed  upon  the  loss  of 
territory  to  Russia  and  Poland  to  which,  in  any  case,  the  Germans  would 
only  have  been  most  reluctantly  reconciled.  The  inherent  possibilities  of 
catastrophe  are  so  great  as  to  explain  abundantly  why  statesmen  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  sacrifice  much  in  the  hopes  of  averting  what  has  occurred. 

But  if  from  this  point  of  view  the  situation  became  more  complicated, 
the  Western  Allies  were  at  least  set  free  to  evolve  towards  the  Germans  a 
policy  which  corresponded  more  closely  with  their  usual  political  attitudes. 
There  was  no  longer  the  same  need  to  take  a  tough  line  just  to  quiet 
Russian  suspicions.  Not  that  the  British  and  Americans  in  Germany 
showed  alacrity  to  draw  this  conclusion.  They  seemed  loath  to  realize  that 
the  quadripartite  experiment  had  broken  down,  and  retained  for  some 
time  the  attitude  of  giving  the  Germans  what  was  thought  good  for  them 
regardless  of  whether  it  was  liked. 

But  the  logic  of  the  situation  was  inescapable.  In  the  first  place  the 
failure  to  treat  Germany  as  an  economic  unit,  combined  with  the  unrealistic 
calculations  underlying  the  Potsdam  settlement,  made  that  settlement  into 
a  positive  liability  for  the  West.  When  it  became  clear  that  execution  of 
the  Level  of  Industry  Plan  involved  for  the  British  and  Americans  a 
choice  between  seeing  Germany  starve  and  subsidizing  Russian  reparations, 
the  burden  was  realized  to  be  one  which  Britain  could  not,  and  America 
was  not  prepared  to,  shoulder  indefinitely.  Western  Germany  had  to  be 
made  self-supporting  and  that  meant  not  only  allowing  its  inhabitants  to 
run  their  own  economy  but  giving  them  as  incentive  some  prospect  of  a 
tolerable  livelihood.  And  for  there  to  be  any  such  prospect  in  Western 
Germany,  with  its  increased  population  and  reduced  resources,  there  was 
need,  not  for  dismantling,  but  for  a  more  intensive  industrialization 
than  ever. 

Economic  freedom,  however,  was  incompatible  with  political  control. 
A  modern  industrial  state  requires  for  its  effective  functioning  the  spon¬ 
taneous  co-operation  of  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  behind  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  first  shock  of  defeat  the  Germans  had  been  prepared  to  give 
the  occupation  authorities  that  degree  of  co-operation,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  obeying  orders,  and  in  the  chaotic  conditions  of  the  time  the  system  of 
Military  Government  probably  served  the  Germans  better  than  any 
leaders  of  their  own  could  have  done.  But  this  was  a  transient  phase  and, 
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by  the  time  the  winter  of  1946-7  ended,  Allied  ability  to  secure  willing 
co-operation  was  waning  fast.  If  the  West  wanted  to  avoid  combining 
permanent  subsidies  to  the  German  economy  with  increased  resort  to  open 
dictatorship,  the  only  course  open  was  to  speed  up  the  transfer  of  power  to 
the  leaders  who  had  by  that  time  emerged  and  rely  on  the  good  sense  of 
those  leaders  and  such  influence  as  could  be  exerted  over  them  for  the 
future  pursuit  of  the  occupation’s  basic  objectives.  This  restoration  of 
power  to  the  Germans  flowed  inevitably  from  the  substitution  of  rivalry 
for  co-operation  between  East  and  West.  The  predominating  force  on 
which  some  had  counted  for  giving  new  ideas  time  to  take  root  in  Ger¬ 
many  was  replaced  by  a  palpable  see-saw.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  insist  on  a 
man  or  nation  reforming  his  character  when  one  is  at  the  same  time 
soliciting  his  support.  Whereas  after  1919  the  Germans  had  had  to  ‘organ¬ 
ize  sympathy’  among  the  victors,  the  victors  of  1945  were  lorced  by  their 
own  dissensions  to  compete  for  sympathy  among  the  Germans. 

If  at  the  start  of  the  occupation  the  Allies  erred  on  the  side  of  firmness, 
and  if  the  British  and  Americans  took  a  little  time  adjusting  themselves  to 
the  changed  situation,  the  tendency  later  was  towards  unlimited  lenience. 
Whereas  at  first  they  had  seemed  almost  to  scorn  the  idea  of  making  them¬ 
selves  liked  by  the  Germans,  they  later  showed  an  alacrity  to  forget  and 
forgive.  Admittedly,  when  once  Germany  became  a  disputed,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  a  decisive,  factor  in  the  world  balance  of  power,  the  winning  of 
German  bodies  had  to  take  its  place  as  an  objective  alongside  the  winning 
of  Germany’s  soul.  Yet  the  winning  of  that  soul  remained  as  important  as 
it  had  been  at  the  start  of  the  occupation,  even  though  the  reasons  making 
it  important  changed.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  Germany  should  side  with 
the  West.  This  she  might  be  induced  to  do  by  the  belief  that  Western 
armies  could  be  manipulated  into  supporting  a  bid  for  reunification  and 
recovery  of  the  lost  provinces.  The  only  Germany  which  will  be  a  rein¬ 
forcement  and  not  a  danger  to  the  Western  cause  is  one  which  has  accepted 
the  outlook  of  the  Western  world  and  thereby  renounced  the  idea  that  the 
only  fruitful  solutions  are  forcible  ones.  To  pretend  that  such  an  attitude  is 
habitual  in  Germany  or  that  it  is  now  firmly  established  there  would  be 
flying  in  the  face  of  facts.  And  its  establishment  is  not  likely  to  be  ac¬ 
celerated  as  long  as  the  Germans  think  that  the  West  will  pay  any  price  for 
their  support. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  it  is  important  for  Germany  to  belong  to  the 
West  in  soul  as  well  as  in  body  does  not  mean  automatically  that  it  is 
possible  for  her  to  do  so.  Loose  thinking  during  the  war  may  have  en¬ 
couraged  some  people  to  expect  an  easy  conversion,  but  bitter  experience 
has  since  shown  the  difficulty  of  denazification,  while,  even  if  it  be  true 
that  the  real  obstacle  is  the  underlying  social  and  economic  structure,  we 
have  just  seen  reason  to  doubt  whether  a  direct  attempt  to  alter  that 
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structure  would  provide  a  remedy.  Contemplating  the  problem  in  the  light 
of  all  that  has  happened  since  1945,  it  is  tempting  to  condemn  the  whole 
idea  of  a  positive  programme  of  institutional  reform,  to  be  carried  through 
by  the  Allies,  as  presumptuous,  doctrinaire,  and  impracticable.  On  this 
view,  background  circumstances  so  limited  the  scope  for  change  that  the 
future  of  Germany  could  have  been  perfectly  well  left  to  the  Germans,  who 
would  have  been  only  too  ready  to  throw  over  the  Third  Reich  once  it  was 
clearly  defeated. 

To  talk  in  this  way,  however,  disregards  the  difficulty  which  the  Allies 
would  have  found  in  standing  aloof,  once  the  unwillingness  of  the  Third 
Reich  to  admit  defeat  had  forced  their  armies  to  fight  their  way  into  the 
centre  of  the  country.  When  they  had  arrived  there,  power  passed 
automatically  into  their  hands  and  they  could  not  avoid  influencing  the 
political  outcome.  To  have  drawn  back  immediately  would  have  meant 
abandoning  Germany  to  the  risk  of  famine,  disease,  and  civil  war  which 
might  only  too  easily  have  spread  throughout  Central  Europe.  And  there 
was  every  likelihood  that,  if  civil  war  had  broken  out,  the  three  main 
Allies  would  have  found  themselves  drawn  in  on  opposite  sides  for  fear  of 
seeing  the  vacuum  filled  by  a  government  hostile  to  themselves.  If  the 
British  and  Americans  could  not  risk  a  Communist  government  getting  to 
the  Ruhr,  the  Russians  would  hardly  have  been  prepared  to  risk  a  ‘reac¬ 
tionary’  one  getting  to  the  Oder.  Moreover,  the  Russians  intended  to  get 
reparations  out  of  Germany  and  would  have  been  unwilling  to  withdraw 
before  they  had  had  their  fill. 

Assuming  that  total  occupation  was  inevitable,  it  might  seem  as  though 
partition  could  have  been  avoided  by  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
Central  Government,  on  the  analogy  of  Austria.  But  this  was  one  of  the 
chief  things  that  all  the  occupying  Powers  were  determined  to  avoid, 
believing  that  decentralization  would  weaken  Germany  and  make  her  less 
aggressive.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  Austria  is  not  Germany, 
geographically,  economically,  or  strategically.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Austrian  prize  is  smaller;  on  the  other,  the  subdivision  into  four  parts  of  a 
country  that  is  scarcely  viable  in  any  case  would  have  been  impracticable 
and  not  merely,  as  in  Germany,  uneconomic.  Even  if  a  central  govern¬ 
ment  had  come  into  existence,  what  chance  would  it  have  had  of  exercising 
real  authority  in  areas  occupied  by  a  Power  which  disliked  its  policy? 
The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  disarmed  and  neutralized  but  united 
Germany  is  the  reluctance  of  either  bloc  to  abandon  an  area  which,  if 
it  came  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  other,  might  well  prove  the 
decisive  weight  in  the  balance  of  power.  Partition  could,  of  course, 
have  been  avoided  if  there  had  been  no  zones  of  occupation,  even  in  the 
military  sense.  But,  ironic  as  were  the  reasons  which  led  the  Americans 
to  reject  the  British  suggestion  of  a  mixed  administration  throughout 
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Germany,1  its  adoption  would  only  have  transferred  to  other  and  perhaps 
more  awkward  contexts  the  manoeuvring  for  position  and  influence  which 
has  occurred.  It  would  have  meant  Russians  in  the  Ruhr  as  well  as 
Anglo-Saxons  on  the  Oder.  Which  would  have  had  the  most  influence? 

Greater  clarity  before  or  during  the  Potsdam  Conference  might  have 
brought  out  the  fundamental  differences  earlier,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
arguing,  with  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  that  the  clash  should  have  been 
precipitated  in  this  way.  Among  other  things,  it  might  have  prevented  the 
SHAEF  organization  from  being  broken  up  in  July  1945  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  Anglo-Saxon  collusion  against  the  Russians,  besides  obviat¬ 
ing  the  pause  between  August  1945  and  August  1946  which  did  so  much 
to  retard  the  German  recovery.  But  posterity  would  probably  have 
condemned  the  Western  leaders  for  their  apparent  precipitancy  in  forcing 
a  quarrel  on  the  Russians.  If  the  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  situation 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  assume  the  shape  it  did,  the  inquest 
must  be  taken  well  back  beyond  1945,  since  the  die  was  virtually  cast 
when  the  Allies  adopted  policies  making  an  early  surrender  of  Germany 
unlikely  and  creating  the  risk  that  Russia  might  penetrate  far  into  Central 
Europe.2 

An  earlier  peace  would,  however,  have  had  to  be  a  compromise  peace, 
before  the  power  of  the  Wehrmacht  had  been  decisively  broken,  whereas 
history  seemed  to  teach  that  a  peace  which  compromised  even  to  the  extent 
of  1918  (and  that  was  little  enough!)  would  be  a  mistake.  A  compromise 
peace  might  have  meant  getting  rid  of  the  Nazis  but  it  would  have  been 
most  unlikely  to  mean  rooting  out  German  militarism  and  nationalism. 
The  experience  of  the  Weimar  Republic  suggested  only  too  clearly  that,  if 
the  Germans  were  left  to  do  their  own  house-cleaning,  the  job  would  not 
be  thorough;  nothing  that  has  happened  since  1945  has  proved  the  con¬ 
trary.  But  the  Allies  were  pledged  to  remove  the  psychological  roots  of 
German  aggression.  Any  policy  which  gave  up  the  attempt  to  do  so  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  betrayal  by  all  the  occupied  countries,  would 
have  alienated  Russia  forthwith,  and  would  have  provoked  the  most 
violent  controversy  inside  Britain  and  America.3  Moreover,  anyone  who 
had  attempted  to  argue  in  the  middle  of  the  war  that  Nazism  might  be 
impossible  to  root  out  or  that  German  conditions  rendered  a  liberal 
solution  out  of  the  question  would  have  been  proclaiming  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  the  West  was  fighting  were  incapable  of  application  in 
making  the  peace,  and  would  have  played  straight  into  the  hands  of  the 

1  See  above,  p.  17. 

2  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  ‘might  have  beens’  is  invited  to  consider  what  might  have 
happened  if  there  had  been  no  fault  in  the  detonating  mechanism  of  the  bomb  which  Fabian  von 
Schlabrendorf  introduced  into  Hitler’s  aircraft  on  13  March  1943.  See  his  book  Offiziere  gegen 
Hitler  (Zurich,  Europa  Verlag,  1946);  Revolt  against  Hitler  (London,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1948). 

3  For  other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  unconditional  surrender  see  above,  p.  32. 
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Morgenthau  school.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  idea  of  ‘re¬ 
educating’  Germany  began  as  an  honest  and  constructive  attempt  to 
find  an  alternative  to  a  purely  penal  solution. 

The  argument  against  this  policy  is  that  it  treated  a  state  of  mind  as 
something  within  the  power  of  individuals  to  change  and  independent  of 
the  environment  in  which  it  had  arisen.  Supposing  such  an  assumption 
to  be  untrue,  it  would  follow  that  the  attempt  could  not  hope  for  more  than 
a  limited  success  and  might  well  prove  completely  futile.  But  the  truth  is 
that  the  Allies  were  in  a  dilemma.  They  had  come  to  believe,  and  with 
some  reason,  that,  if  conditions  in  Germany  were  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
changed,  there  was  grave  danger  of  another  recrudescence  of  aggressive 
nationalism  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  which  would  once  again  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world.  They  could  have  little  confidence  that  the  Germans, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  make  sufficient  changes.  The  alternative  of 
intervening,  themselves,  to  impose  the  changes  might  not  be  wholly 
satisfactory.  But  it  was  the  only  constructive  solution  which  presented 
itself  (since  nobody  could  call  the  Morgenthau  approach  anything  but 
destructive).  And  to  assert  that  a  situation  is  insoluble  does  not  make  for 
success  in  politics. 

Moreover,  the  admission  that  states  of  mind  depend  decisively  on  en¬ 
vironment  is  incompatible  with  belief  in  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
individual.  If  the  way  a  man  thinks  is  determined  by  something  wholly 
outside  himself,  he  cannot  be  praised  or  blamed  for  the  way  he  behaves. 
This  may  be  the  standpoint  of  Marxism  (though  Marx  himself  only  held  it 
with  reserve  and  Marxists  seldom  or  never  act  on  it).  It  was  not  and  is  not 
the  standpoint  of  Western  liberalism.  And  believing  as  they  did  that  the 
individual  has  some  chances  of  rising  above  his  environment,  the  Allies 
were  only  consistent  in  basing  their  policy  on  the  hope  that  even  the 
Germans  might  in  time  establish  a  stable  and  tolerant  society.  They  could 
not  admit  that  a  deliberate  attempt  to  change  the  face  of  Germany 
must  be  foredoomed  to  failure — nor  need  we  today  assume  that  it  has  failed. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  trends  in  the  Germanies  of  today  which 
must  cause  misgiving  to  the  informed  observer,  but  anyone  surprised  by 
these  trends  can  only  have  been  expecting  miracles  to  happen  or  closing 
his  eyes  to  evidence  easily  available.  What  is  more  important  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  inside  Germany  who  seem  to  share  the  misgivings.  Of  course, 
nations  cannot  escape  wholly  from  their  environment  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  futile  to  look  in  Germany  for  exactly  the  same  kind  of  development 
to  which  we  have  become  accustomed  in  Britain  and  America.  Allied 
policy  might  have  been  more  adroit  if  this  had  been  more  continuously 
appreciated.  But  the  fact  that  German  society  must  be  shaped  in  German 
terms  does  not  mean  that  it  must  necessarily  be  totalitarian  or  aggressive. 
Thoughtful  Germans  are  not  blind  to  the  problems  which  their  history 
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has  created,  as  is  shown  by  the  popularity  of  the  European  idea  and  the 
widespread  hesitation  over  rearmament.  Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  forget 
what  Nazism  led  to,  or  to  realize  who  would  bear  the  first  blows  in  a 
clash  between  East  and  West.  There  are  some  Germans  who  have  seen 
in  the  failure  of  individuals  to  fight  for  their  beliefs  the  ultimate  reason  why 
evil  comes  to  reign  in  high  places.  The  number  who  are  in  earnest  about 
building  a  free  society  is  considerable  and  they  already  have  a  solid  list  of 
achievements  to  their  credit.  The  task  of  Western  policy,  continuing  the 
positive  purposes  of  the  occupation,  is  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  such 
people  without  compromising  their  reputation  for  patriotism.  And  for  this 
it  remains  as  necessary  as  ever  to  find  the  right  balance  between  firmness 
and  magnanimity.  Admittedly  the  Russian  attitude,  which  once  pushed 
that  balance  too  far  towards  firmness,  now  puts  a  premium  on  undiluted 
magnanimity.  But  if  we  are  to  secure  German  respect  as  well  as  German 
co-operation,  we  must  withstand  the  momentary  influence  of  alarms  and 
vexations.  Good  judgement  in  adjusting  the  balance  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  and  pertinacity  in  preventing  either  element  from  exclud¬ 
ing  the  other,  still  afford  the  best  hope  of  finding  a  successful  outcome  to 
the  problems  and  dangers  which  confront  us. 
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During  the  war  there  was  no  ‘Austrian  problem’  in  the  sense  that  there 
was  a  ‘German  problem’.  There  was  no  passionate  controversy  in  private, 
no  prolonged  correspondence  in  the  press,  either  in  Britain  or  the  United 
States,  about  the  best  form  of  post-war  treatment  for  the  Austrian  people. 
The  three  Foreign  Ministers,  in  declaring  at  Moscow  in  November  1943 
that  Austria  was  the  first  free  country  to  fall  a  victim  to  Hitlerite  aggres¬ 
sion,  were  stating  no  more  than  a  truth  which  was  self-evident  to  anyone 
making  an  objective  assessment  of  the  facts,  and,  in  saying  that  they  wished 
to  see  Austria  re-established  as  a  free  and  independent  state,  they  could  be 
sure  of  the  full  support  of  public  opinion  in  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  the  Allies’  post-war  task  in  Austria  was  never  primarily 
considered,  as  was  their  task  in  Germany,  in  terms  of  the  re-education  of  a 
people,  but  rather  in  terms  of  the  reconstitution  of  a  state.  And  although 
during  the  last  four  years  of  her  independence  between  the  wars  Austria 
had  been  under  an  authoritarian  regime,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Allied  policy  makers  that  a  reconstituted  Austria, 
freed  from  external  pressure  by  a  Mussolini  or  a  Hitler,  would  revert  to 
being  an  orthodox  democracy  on  Western  lines.  The  only  doubt  was 
whether  an  Austria  restored  within  her  1938  boundaries  would  be  econo¬ 
mically  viable.  There  were  people,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
believed  that  she  would  not,  and  that  it  might  prove  necessary  to  link  her 
economically,  if  not  politically,  to  the  other  countries  of  South-Eastern 
Europe.  But  these  doubts  did  not  prevent  agreement  on  the  basic  policy — 
to  separate  Austria  from  Germany,  to  eliminate  Nazi  influence,  and  to 
recreate  Austria  as  an  independent  state  without  undue  delay.  That  was 
accepted  by  all  four  major  Powers  as  the  purpose  of  the  Allied  occupation, 
and  the  latter  was  envisaged  as  essentially  an  interim  arrangement  pending 
the  transfer  of  administrative  responsibility  to  a  freely  elected  Austrian 
Government. 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  how,  less  than 
a  year  after  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  first  step  in  this  process  was  success¬ 
fully  accomplished  in  November  1945  with  the  free  election  of  an  Austrian 
Government  committed  to  the  maintenance  of  democratic  principles;  how 
a  second  step  was  taken  in  June  1946  with  the  signature  of  a  new  Control 
Agreement  which  increased  that  Government’s  authority  and  restricted 
that  of  the  Allies;  and  how,  in  spite  of  these  initial  successes,  before  the  end 
of  1946  the  original  purpose  of  the  occupation  had  become  obscured,  and 
further  progress  hampered,  by  disagreements  between  the  occupying 
Powers.  Within  this  short  period  of  half  a  year,  Austria  had  become  less 
a  state  in  process  of  reconstruction  than  a  piece  on  the  chess-board  of  the 
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cold  war — perhaps  a  minor  piece,  but,  like  a  King’s  Pawn  in  certain 
opening  gambits,  a  piece  whose  strategic  position  lent  it  a  special  signifi¬ 
cance.  As  was  implied  by  the  reference  in  the  Moscow  Declaration  to 
‘neighbouring  states’,1  the  future  of  Austria  was  bound  to  have  far- 
reaching  effects  throughout  the  whole  of  Central,  Southern,  and  South- 
Eastern  Europe. 

But,  unlike  a  pawn,  Austria  by  the  end  of  1946  had  a  will  of  her  own, 
which  found  persistent,  subtle,  and  courageous  expression  through  a  freely 
elected  Government,  formed  of  men  whose  national  patriotism  had  been 
reborn  by  war-time  suffering  under  the  Nazis,  and  was  now  nurtured, 
ironically  enough,  by  the  rivalry  of  Austria’s  ‘liberators’.  It  was  in  large 
measure  thanks  to  the  presence  of  that  Government  that  in  Austria  the 
cold  war  was  contested  with  weapons  perhaps  less  crude,  and  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  certainly  less  heated,  than  in  Germany. 

Since  the  Austrian  part  of  this  volume  was  completed,  Austrian  in¬ 
dependence  has  at  last  become  a  fact.  It  might  have  been  worth  while  in 
the  light  of  this  development  to  revise  the  account  somewhat,  and  to  pick 
out  particularly  those  factors  which,  during  the  period  under  review, 
might  have  been  expected  to  lead  to  such  an  outcome.  But,  in  fact,  there 
were  few  people  at  the  end  of  1946,  familiar  with  conditions  in  Austria, 
who  would  have  cared  to  prophesy  the  course  of  Austria’s  future,  and 
the  writer  has  tried  only  to  describe  events  as  they  happened  and  circum¬ 
stances  as  they  appeared  at  the  time.  Where  opinions  are  expressed,  they 
represent  no  one’s  views  but  his  own. 

It  will  surely  seem  barely  credible  to  future  students  of  history  that  the 
victorious  Allies  should  have  adopted  so  cumbersome  a  method  as  four- 
Power  occupation  to  restore  the  sovereignty  of  a  country  of  7  million 
people,  even  granted  the  need  for  preliminary  separation  of  that  country 
from  another.  For  that  reason  the  background  to  Allied  post-war  policy 
towards  Austria  has  been  dealt  with  at  perhaps  greater  length  than  may 
seem  strictly  necessary.  And  because  of  the  largely  supervisory  role  of  the 
Allies  after  the  immediate  post-war  confusions  had  been  removed,  rela¬ 
tively  little  detail  has  been  given  of  Allied  executive  activity. 

In  the  absence  of  access  to  British  official  documents  caused  by  the 
decision  of  the  authorities  that  this  must  await  publication  of  the  Official 
History  of  the  War,  sources  have  been  confined  to  published  material 
dealing  with  the  period.  The  majority  of  this  is  American,  and  anyone 
familiar  with  the  subject  will  realize  the  extent  of  the  writer’s  indebtedness 
to  the  scholarly  and  comprehensive  work  of  Cary  Travers  Grayson,  Jr.  It 
has  been  particularly  difficult  to  find  sources  for  the  passages  dealing  with 
the  beginning  of  civil  affairs  planning  on  Austria  which  took  place  in 
London  during  1944  and  1945,  and  for  the  period  between  the  end  of 

1  See  below,  p.  273. 
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hostilities  and  the  start  of  the  Allied  Commission’s  work.  The  writer 
wishes  to  record  his  debt  to  those  friends  and  former  colleagues  in  the 
Allied  Commission  for  Austria  who  have  helped  on  these  points  and  have 
also  criticized  the  material  when  in  draft. 

October  ig55  JOHN  MAIR 


AUSTRIA 


(i)  The  Formation  of  Allied  Policy 

(a)  The  Moscow  Declaration 

The  first  declaration  of  Allied  post-war  policy  towards  Austria  was  made 
on  30  October  1943  at  the  end  of  the  Moscow  Conference  between  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  ran  as  follows: 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  of  America  are  agreed  that  Austria,  the  first  free  country  to  fall  a  victim 
to  Hitlerite  aggression,  shall  be  liberated  from  German  domination. 

They  regard  the  annexation  imposed  upon  Austria  by  Germany  on  March  15, 
1938,  as  null  and  void.  They  consider  themselves  as  in  no  way  bound  by  any 
changes  effected  in  Austria  since  that  date.  They  declare  that  they  wish  to  see 
re-established  a  free  and  independent  Austria,  and  thereby  to  open  the  way  for 
the  Austrian  people  themselves,  as  well  as  those  neighbouring  states  which  will 
be  faced  with  similar  problems,  to  find  that  political  and  economic  security 
which  is  the  only  basis  for  lasting  peace. 

Austria  is  reminded,  however,  that  she  has  a  responsibility  which  she  cannot 
evade  for  participation  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  Hitlerite  Germany,  and  that 
in  the  final  settlement  account  will  inevitably  be  taken  of  her  own  contribution 
to  her  liberation.1 

Although  this  was  the  first  joint  declaration,  the  question  of  Austria’s 
place  in  post-war  Europe  had  naturally  been  given  considerable  previous 
consideration  by  the  three  Governments.  So  far  as  Britain  was  concerned, 
the  re-establishment  of  Austrian  independence  had  already  been  an  offi¬ 
cially  acknowledged  war  aim  for  some  time.  As  early  as  12  November 
1939  Churchill,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  referred  to  it  in  a 
broadcast,2  and  in  a  Mansion  House  speech  on  9  November  1940  he 
declared  specifically  that  Austria  was  one  of  the  countries  for  whom 
Britain  had  drawn  the  sword,  and  for  whom  British  victory  would  supply 
liberation.3  It  was  to  this  speech  that  Eden  referred  a  questioner  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  9  September  1942  who  asked  whether  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Austria  was  one  of  the  Government’s  war  aims.  Eden  added  that 
while  the  Government  could  not,  of  course,  bind  themselves  at  this  stage 
to  recognize  or  support  the  establishment  in  the  future  of  any  particular 

1  Text  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1943-1944,  p.231.  The  Anglo-Soviet-American 
communique  containing  the  Declaration  was  released  on  1  November  1943  (ibid.  pp.  227-9). 

2  The  Times,  13  November  1939. 

3  Into  Battle:  Speeches  by  .  .  .  Winston  S.  Churchill  .  .  .  compiled  by  Randolph  S.  Churchill  (London, 
Cassell,  1941),  p.  311. 
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frontiers  in  Central  Europe,  they  equally  did  not  regard  themselves  as 
being  bound  by  any  change  effected  in  Austria  in  and  since  1938.1 

This  statement  should  perhaps  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  minute 
from  Churchill  to  Eden,  dated  13  December  1942,  in  which  the  former 
expressed  his  extreme  interest  in  Austria  and  his  hope  that  Vienna  might 
become  ‘the  capital  of  a  great  Confederation  of  the  Danube’.  It  was  a 
view  which  evidently  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  Churchill’s  own 
thinking  on  the  position  of  Austria  in  a  reconstituted  post-war  Europe,  for 
he  was  to  press  it  in  varying  forms  both  at  Tehran  and  at  Yalta,  and  he 
has  referred  to  it  at  numerous  points  in  his  memoirs.2 

British  official  policy  was  further  defined  on  2  February  1943,  when 
Lord  Cranborne,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  reaffirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
one  of  Britain’s  war  aims  was  ‘the  liberation  of  the  Austrian  people  .  .  .  from 
Nazi  domination’,  but  added  the  warning  that  the  future  political  status 
of  the  country  ‘must  be  influenced  by  events  in  Austria — and  outside  it — 
between  now  and  the  hour  of  the  Allied  victory  .  .  .  and  must  depend  .  .  . 
upon  the  future  attitude  of  the  Austrians  themselves,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  .  .  .  are  now  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  our  enemies’.3 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  declarations  of  an  official  determina¬ 
tion  to  restore  Austrian  independence  reflected  a  genuine  feeling  of  good¬ 
will  towards  Austria  on  the  part  of  the  British  public.  For  the  older 
generation  there  still  existed  ties  of  sentiment  with  the  Vienna  of  the 
Habsburgs,  and  for  many  of  the  younger  there  were  memories  of  holidays 
spent  in  Austrian  mountains  or  by  Austrian  lakes  between  the  wars,  in 
pursuit  of  the  vogue  for  things  Austrian  started  during  the  1930s  by  the 
visits  paid  to  Kitzbiihel  and  the  Worthersee  by  the  then  Prince  of  Wales. 
Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Gruber  indignantly  observed  when  visiting  London  as 
Austrian  Foreign  Minister  in  1946,  the  British  only  thought  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians  as  ‘interesting,  colourful  people’,  and  failed  to  recognize  in  them 
‘a  decent,  hard-working  and  gifted  member  of  the  European  family  of 
nations’.4  But  there  are  worse  things  than  interest  and  colour.  The  fact 
was  that  there  were  many  people  in  Britain  who  found  it  hard  to  imagine 
a  people  apparently  so  gay  and  friendly  as  being  truly  sympathetic  to  so 
rigid  a  creed  as  German  Nazism. 

But  underlying  these  feelings  of  sympathy  felt  by  the  relatively  small 
circle  with  personal  knowledge  of  the  country  was  undoubtedly  a  more 
general  sense  of  guilt  about  Britain’s  share  in  the  West’s  abandonment  of 
Austria  in  1938,  and  this  sense  of  guilt  found  relief  in  assurances  by  govern¬ 
ment  leaders  that  the  policy  would  be  reversed.  Eight  years  later  a  British 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  383,  coll.  123-4. 

2  Churchill,  iv.  810;  v.  354-6;  vi.  210,  504;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  914;  v.  401-3;  vi.  241,  579-80. 

3  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  125,  coll.  880-1. 

4  Karl  Gruber:  ^wischen  Befreiung  und  Freiheit  (Vienna,  Ullstein  Verlag,  1953),  pp.  75-76. 
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Member  of  Parliament  (Wing  Commander  Shackleton)  was  to  declare 
roundly  that 


it  was  through  our  weakness  in  1 938  that  Austria  was  overrun  by  Germany.  I  was 
in  Berlin  in  . . .  February  and  March,  1 938,  and  it  was  clear  then  unless  a  decisive 
word  was  spoken  by  this  country  Austria  would  be  lost — and  Austria  was  lost. 
I  therefore  feel  that  we  have  a  special  responsibility  for  that  unhappy  country.1 


A  further  factor  in  forming  British  public  opinion — a  factor  which  in 
these  circumstances  was  by  no  means  negligible — was  the  effort  to  publi¬ 
cize  the  Austrian  cause  made  in  Britain  by  Austrian  exiles  and  by  the 
former  Austrian  Ambassador,  Sir  George  Franckenstein.  It  was  true  that 
these  exiles  were  most  of  them  not  political  refugees  proper  but  Jewish 
victims  of  Nazi  persecution,  and  for  that  reason  among  others  their 
activities  were  not  on  a  par  with  those  of  other  national  emigre  groups 
enjoying  the  prestige  of  governments  in  exile.  In  London  during  1940-2 
there  were  two  main  bodies.  The  Austria  Office,  directed  by  Heinrich 
Allina,  a  Socialist  ex-deputy,  was  formed  in  1939  and  from  1940  until  1942 
published  a  monthly  magazine,  Free  Austria.  In  1941  the  Free  Austrian 
Movement  was  formed  to  which  the  Austria  Office  adhered,  and  which 
united  a  number  of  small  groups  of  varying  political  tendencies  ranging 
from  Communist  to  Monarchist.  The  Free  Austrian  Movement  published 
until  after  the  end  of  the  war  a  German-language  weekly,  Zjeitspiegel.  In 
addition  to  these  two  main  groups  was  a  third,  the  London  Bureau  of 
Austrian  Socialists,  comprising  most  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  including 
such  prominent  men  as  Julius  Braunthal  and  Oskar  Poliak,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  to  become  first  post-war  editor  of  the  Arbeiter-^eitung,  the  Socialist 
daily  newspaper  in  Vienna.  This  third  group  refused  to  join  the  Free 
Austrian  Movement,  partly  because  the  Bureau  included  a  number  of 
members  who,  although  anti-Nazi,  remained  for  some  time  attached  to  the 
ideal  of  union  with  a  democratic  Germany.  It  would  clearly  have  been  to 
Austria’s  advantage  for  these  three  groups  to  unite,  but,  in  spite  of  a 
number  of  attempts  during  1942-3  and  of  promptings  by  the  British 
Government,2  they  failed  to  achieve  this;  the  Austria  Office  dissociated 
itself  from  the  Free  Austrian  Movement,  and  in  November  1943  a  new 
union  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Franz  Novy,  delegate  of  the 
clandestine  Austrian  trade  unions.  This  called  itself  Osterreichische  Ver- 
tretungskorperschaft,  and  was  grouped  round  the  free  trade  unions,  the 
London  Bureau,  the  Democratic  Union,  and  the  Christian  Socialists.3 

1  4  June  1946,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  423,  col.  1861. 

2  e.g.  Eden  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  4  March  1942:  ‘His  Majesty’s  Government  would 
welcome  unity  among  the  Austrian  groups,  as  among  other  foreign  groups  in  this  country,  and 
their  attitude  towards  such  groups  would  certainly  be  influenced  thereby’  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser., 
vol.  378,  col.  620). 

3  Cary  Travers  Grayson,  Jr. :  Austria's  International  Position,  1938-1953  (Geneva,  Droz,  1953), 
p.  41.  [Referred  to  hereafter  as  Grayson.] 
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Oskar  Poliak,  writing  in  1945,  claimed  that  the  Osterreichische  Vertretungs- 
korperschaft  was  truly  representative,  whereas  the  Free  Austrian  Movement 
was  in  effect  wholly  Communist,  since  it  included  no  other  political 
groups  proper  but  only  individuals  of  non-Communist  views.1 

Efforts  were  made  during  the  war,  both  by  the  exiled  Austrians  and  by 
various  British  sympathizers,  to  form  an  Austrian  unit  within  the  British 
army.  Churchill  himself  expressed  approval  for  the  project  in  principle, 
but  it  was  never  realized,2  although  by  the  end  of  the  war  some  3,000 
Austrians  were  reported  to  be  serving  in  the  British  forces.3 


There  appear  to  have  been  no  comparable  official  statements  about  the 
future  status  of  Austria,  before  the  Moscow  Conference,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Preoccupation  with  the  war  against  Japan,  the  influence  of 
isolationism,  State  Department  concern  over  the  general  principles  of  post¬ 
war  co-operation  between  the  Powers  rather  than  the  detail  of  policy 
towards  individual  countries,  and  particularly  the  uncertainties  over  post¬ 
war  treatment  of  Germany  which  have  been  described  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  volume,  all  combined  to  make  Austria  seem  a  very  minor  problem 
when  seen  from  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  period  194 1-3.  It  seems  logical 
to  suppose  that  if,  as  seems  possible,  Churchill  spoke  of  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  Germany  on  his  first  visit  to  Roosevelt  in  December  1941  some 
mention  of  Austria  was  made  in  that  connexion ;  and  no  doubt  the  question 
was  considered  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Post-War  Problems  set  up 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  January  1942  during  their  study  of  projects  for 
the  partition  of  Germany.4  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  long-standing 
impediment  to  the  formation  of  an  agreed  United  States  policy  on  Ger¬ 
many  which  was  created  by  disagreement  between  the  War  and  State 
Departments,  it  is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that  on  28  October 
1943  Stimson,  then  Secretary  for  War  and  a  former  Secretary  of  State, 
recorded  in  his  diary  his  doubts  about  the  restoration  of  Austrian  indepen¬ 
dence  then  being  discussed  at  Moscow: 

They  haven’t  any  grasp  apparently  of  the  underlying  need  of  proper  economic 
arrangements  to  make  the  peace  stick.  ...  If  they  restored  Austria  to  her  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  she  was  left  by  the  Versailles  arrangement  twenty-five  years  ago, 

1  Oskar  Poliak:  ‘The  Rebirth  of  Austria’,  Contemporary  Review,  March  1945,  pp.  146-51. 

2  Churchill,  iv.  810;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  914;  cf.  statement  by  Sir  James  Grigg,  Secretary  of 

State  for  War,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  13  June  1944  that  Austrians  had  originally  been 
enlisted  in  the  Pioneer  Corps,  and  that  later  volunteers  had  gone  to  other  units.  To  withdraw 
and  regroup  them  in  specifically  Austrian  units  would  involve  ‘wasting  skill  and  experience,  and 
in  my  view  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Service’  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  400,  col. 
1794).  Attempts  were  made  later  to  introduce  a  distinguishing  mark  or  badge  on  the  uniforms 
of  Austrians  serving  in  the  British  forces,  but  these,  too,  came  to  nothing  (ibid.  vol.  402,  coll.  192, 
1617;  vol.  403,  coll.  2222-3).  3  News  Chronicle,  2  February  1945. 

4  Philip  E.  Mosely:  ‘The  Dismemberment  of  Germany’,  Foreign  Affairs,  April  1950,  xxviii. 
488.  See  also  above,  p.  15. 
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why,  they  would  reduce  her  again  to  a  non-self-sustaining  state  and  they  don’t 
seem  to  have  that  thing  in  mind  at  all.  Central  Europe  after  the  war  has  got 
to  eat.  She  has  got  to  be  free  from  tariffs  in  order  to  eat.1 

A  further  aspect  of  ‘pre-Moscow’  thinking  in  the  United  States  was  the 
attitude  adopted  towards  Archduke  Otto,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles,  the 
last  Austrian  Emperor,  who  was  the  most  prominent  of  the  ex-Austrian 
refugees  in  the  United  States.2  Along  with  many  other  New  York  citizens, 
he  had  registered  in  1940  for  selective  service,  but  he  was  technically  a 
Hungarian  and  as  such  unacceptable  in  the  United  States  armed  forces.3 
Evidently  he  hoped  for  a  time  for  recognition  as  head  of  an  Austrian 
government  in  exile,  and  in  lectures  up  and  down  the  country  spoke  of 
himself  as  ruler  of  the  Czechs,  Slovenes,  and  Hungarians.  He  made  suffi¬ 
cient  headway  to  move  the  War  Department  to  entertain  a  plan  in  1942 
for  a  special  legion  of  Austro-Americans  to  be  recruited  by  his  military 
committee.  But  there  were  soon  such  violent  protests  by  ex-members  of 
the  former  successor  states  in  America,  and  by  the  Governments  in  Exile  of 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia,4  that  the  State  Department  had 
to  intervene,  and  in  April  1943  it  formally  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
restoring  the  Habsburgs.5  The  War  Department  took  the  hint,  and  in 
August  announced  that  Otto  was  unqualified  and  unacceptable  for  mili¬ 
tary  service.6  Nevertheless,  as  late  as  11  April  19447  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  Sumner  Welles,  found  it  necessary  to  deny  allegations  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  Chairman  of  the  American  Defence  Harvard 
Group,  that  the  United  States  had  shown  favouritism  towards  Archduke 
Otto,  and  to  declare  that  his  Government  would  aid  any  group  fighting  the 
common  enemy,  but  that  this  aid  would  ‘not  be  in  such  a  form  as  to  pre¬ 
judice  a  people’s  basic  right  as  stated  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  choose  its 
own  form  of  government’.8 


French  policy  towards  Austria  was  for  obvious  reasons  not  an  important 
factor  until  much  later.  Nevertheless,  it  is  convenient  to  mention  at  this 
point  that  many  Austrians  had  fled  to  France  before  the  war,  and  in  1939 

1  Stimson  and  Bundy:  On  Active  Service  in  Peace  and  War,  p.  325. 

2  Among  other  groups  in  the  United  States  were  the  Socialist  Austrian  Labour  Committee, 

headed  by  Friedrich  Adler  and  Julius  Deutsch,  and  Austrian  Action,  organized  by  Ferdinand 
Czernin  (Grayson,  p.  42).  3  The  Times,  21  August  1943. 

4  D.  Bell  and  L.  Dennen:  ‘The  System  of  Governments  in  Exile’,  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  March  1944,  p.  143. 

5  The  Times,  12  April  1943.  6  Ibid.  21  August  1943.  7  Ibid.  12  April  1944. 

8  It  was  against  this  background  that  on  15  November  1944,  when  Archduke  Otto  arrived  in 
Portugal,  Richard  Law,  the  British  Foreign  Under-Secretary,  made  it  clear  that  the  attitude  of 
his  own  Government  was  similar:  ‘The  Archduke  Otto’s  arrival  in  Portugal  in  no  way  implies 
political  support  from  His  Majesty’s  Government  for  the  Habsburg  cause  in  Central  Europe. 
The  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  towards  Austria  remains  as  set  out  in  the  Declaration 
issued  by  the  Moscow  Conference  on  1st  November  1943’  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.404,  col.  1934). 
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the  majority  of  these  had  put  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  French 
army.1  Given  the  choice  of  internment  or  service  in  the  Foreign  Legion, 
many  of  them  chose  the  latter,  only  to  be  interned  later  in  French  Morocco 
by  the  Germans,  and  then  freed  by  the  Allies  and  enlisted  a  second  time. 
Some  known  personally  to  the  writer  wore  French,  United  States,  and 
British  uniforms  successively  in  the  space  of  four  years  before  finally 
returning  to  their  own  country.  In  France  itself  there  was  a  Front  National 
Autrichien  affiliated  with  the  Communist-dominated  Free  Austrian  Move¬ 
ment,  and  other  groups  such  as  the  Association  pour  la  Liberation  de  V Autriche 
and  Le  Parti  Socialiste,  who  refused  to  unite  with  the  Front  National  because 
of  its  Communist  colour,2  but  co-operated  like  it  with  French  resistance 
movements.  An  Austrian  unit  was  actually  formed  within  the  Free 
French  Forces,  but  only  on  25  April  1945. 3 


Soviet  policy  towards  Austria  before  the  Moscow  Declaration  was  fore¬ 
shadowed  as  early  as  December  1941,  when  Eden  visited  Moscow.  He 
reported  to  Churchill  that  during  his  first  conversation  with  Stalin  and 
Molotov,  the  former,  in  outlining  his  plans  for  post-war  Europe  and  the 
treatment  of  Germany,  had  proposed — apparently  without  qualification — 
the  ‘restoration  of  Austria  as  an  independent  State’.4  It  is,  moreover, 
relevant  that  after  the  Nazi  annexation  of  Austria  in  1938  three  prominent 
Austrian  Communists  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Soviet  Union — Johann 
Koplenig,  the  former  Party  Secretary,  Ernst  Fischer,  who  thereafter  was 
a  regular  broadcaster  to  Austria  from  Moscow  Radio  until  his  return  at 
the  end  of  hostilities,  and  Franz  Honner,  who  was  later  to  be  active  as 
leader  of  an  Austrian  partisan  group  in  Yugoslavia.5  The  main  themes 
in  Communist  propaganda,  both  as  advanced  over  Moscow  Radio  and 
publicized  by  the  Free  Austrian  Movement  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
were  nationalism  and  the  formation  of  a  National  Front.  Nor  did  the 
Communists  oppose  either  before  or  after  the  Moscow  meeting  the  pro¬ 
posals  put  forward  by  the  non-Communist  groups  in  London  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Republican  Constitution  of  1920,  as  revised  in  1929,  as 
a  provisional  basis  for  Austria’s  post-war  political  structure.6 


In  all  the  circumstances  there  seemed  good  reason  to  hope  that,  when 
the  representatives  of  the  three  Powers  sat  down  to  discuss  Austria  at 
Moscow  in  1943,  agreement  on  a  declaration  of  general  policy  would  not 

1  Austria:  Red-White-Red-Book,  Descriptions,  Documents  and  Proofs  to  the  Antecedents  and  History  of 
the  Occupation  of  Austria  ( from  official  sources)  (Vienna,  Austrian  State  Printing  House,  1947),  Part 
I,  p.  180.  [Referred  to  hereafter  as  Red-White-Red-Book .] 

2  Grayson,  p.  42.  3  Red-White-Red-Book,  p.  181. 

4  Churchill,  iii.  558;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  628.  5  See  below,  pp.  361-2. 

6  Poliak:  ‘The  Rebirth  of  Austria’,  Contemporary  Review,  March  1945. 
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be  hard  to  achieve.  In  practice,  things  turned  out  differently.  In  1955 
the  fullest  account  available  of  what  happened  was  by  one  of  the  American 
delegation,  Philip  E.  Mosely.1  He  relates  that  it  was  agreed  at  one  of  the 
first  sessions  between  Eden,  Cordell  Hull,  and  Molotov  that  a  declaration 
on  Austria  should  be  issued,  encouraging  the  Austrians  to  ‘work  their 
passage  home’  and  promising  them  independence.  Drafts  of  such  a 
declaration  had  previously  been  prepared  in  London  and  Washington, 
and,  on  comparing  them  in  Moscow,  the  British  preferred  the  American 
version.  This  was  accordingly  ‘loaned’  to  them,  was  put  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  by  Eden,  and  was  thereafter  referred  to  a  drafting  committee  consisting 
of  Sir  William  Strang  (United  Kingdom),  James  C.  Dunn  (United  States), 
and  Andrei  Vyshinsky  (U.S.S.R.). 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  first  evidence  was  revealed  of  a  change  in 
Soviet  policy.  At  several  long  sessions  of  the  drafting  committee  Vyshinsky 
pressed  for  the  insertion  of  a  clause  saddling  Austria  squarely  with  ‘full 
political  and  material  responsibility  for  the  war’.  This  was  at  once  con¬ 
tested  by  the  British  and  United  States  delegates  as  being  manifestly 
inconsistent  with  the  declared  aim  of  the  Powers  to  treat  Austria  as  a 
victim  of  aggression.  Not  only,  they  argued,  had  she  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
state  after  the  annexation,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  responsible 
in  any  way  for  Hitler’s  actions  in  1939  and  afterwards,  but  to  speak  of 
‘material’  responsibility  implied  that  she  would  be  subject  to  claims  for 
reparations.  Demands  for  reparations  would  hardly  square  with  a  pro¬ 
fessed  desire  to  re-establish  Austrian  independence,  and  in  any  case  the 
total  resources  of  the  Austrian  economy  would  only  cover  a  fraction  of 
German  war  damage.  But  in  spite  of  their  insistence  Vyshinsky  held  to 
his  point,  and  eventually  the  other  two  delegates  gave  way  to  the  extent 
of  the  modified,  but  still  unhappy,  phrase:  ‘Austria  .  .  .  has  a  responsibility 
which  she  cannot  evade  for  participation  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  Hitlerite 
Germany.’  It  was  more,  indeed,  than  an  unhappy  phrase.  Although 
made  in  good  faith  in  the  supposed  interests  of  Allied  unity,  the  concession 
can  be  seen  in  retrospect  as  an  error  which  was  to  bedevil,  constantly  and 
for  years,  the  post-war  treatment  of  Austria,  and  was  to  continue  to 
exercise  a  damaging  effect  on  her  economy  even  after  the  State  Treaty 
had  been  signed  in  1955. 2 

Soviet  objections  also  made  themselves  felt  on  another  issue.  Molotov 
sharply  rejected  a  proposal  by  Eden  (which  no  doubt  reflected  Churchill’s 
project  for  a  ‘great  Confederation  of  the  Danube’)3  to  allow  federations 
of  the  smaller  European  states.4 

1  Philip  E.  Mosely:  ‘The  Treaty  with  Austria’,  International  Organization,  May  1950,  p.  227. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  Treaty  see  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  State  Treaty  for  the  re-establishment 
of  an  independent  and  democratic  Austria,  Vienna,  May  15, 1955,  Cmd.  9482  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1955). 

3  See  above,  p.  274. 

4  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  p.  332. 
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As  already  mentioned,  when  Stalin  had  first  spoken  of  his  post-war  aims 
to  Eden  at  Moscow  in  December  1941  he  had  referred  simply  to  the 
restoration  of  Austria  as  an  independent  state.  The  Soviet  insertion  of  the 
responsibility  clause  in  1943  was  a  measure  of  the  Kremlin’s  increased 
confidence.  In  the  winter  of  1941  the  German  armies  had  been  hammer¬ 
ing  at  the  gates  of  Moscow,  and  Soviet  fortunes  and  prestige  had  been  at 
their  lowest  ebb.  There  is  some  evidence  for  thinking  that,  at  that  time, 
Stalin  had  even  believed  that  Hitler  might  come  to  terms  with  the  Allies 
before  his  full  power  had  been  broken.1  In  such  circumstances  Stalin 
would  naturally  have  been  concerned  to  offset  any  possible  attempt  by 
the  Western  Allies  to  maintain  German  strength  as  a  counter  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  mere  independence  of  Austria  would  have  accorded  with 
such  an  aim.  But  by  1943  the  vast  Soviet  victories  had  changed  the  whole 
post-war  perspective.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  simply  of  survival.  The 
flood-tide  of  the  German  invasion  had  been  checked  and  reversed.  Kiev 
was  on  the  point  of  liberation.  Above  all,  the  enormous  damage  inflicted 
on  the  Soviet  Union  herself  by  the  Nazi  invaders  had  made  reparations 
of  vital  importance  for  her.  Reparations  could  hardly  be  claimed  from 
a  country  restored  immediately  to  full  independence.  But  a  country  which 
bore  ‘full  responsibility  for  the  war’  would  be  fair  game. 


In  the  flood  of  approving  comment  that  greeted,  as  fresh  evidence  of 
three-Power  harmony,  the  Foreign  Ministers’  more  general  communiques 
after  the  Moscow  Conference,  the  Declaration  on  Austria  tended  to  be 
obscured.  Nevertheless,  warning  notes  were  sounded.  A  leading  article 
in  The  Times  of  2  November,  while  congratulating  the  Conference  on  its 
abstention  from  pronouncements  of  policy  in  relation  to  particular 
countries,  noted  that  the  Declaration  about  Austria  formed  at  first  sight 
‘an  exception  to  this  good  rule’.  Beyond  doubt,  The  Times  observed, 
Austrians  anxiously  awaited  their  liberation  from  Hitlerite  Germany  at 
the  hands  of  the  United  Nations.  But,  beyond  doubt  also,  Austrians  as 
a  whole  would  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  maintain  their  country  as 
an  independent  unit  only  in  a  Europe  whose  political,  and  above  all 
economic,  organization  differed  fundamentally  from  that  established  in 
1919.  The  need  for  this  political  and  economic  security,  The  Times  said, 
was  indeed  recognized  in  the  Declaration  itself.  And  the  principle  that 
decisions  about  the  future  organization  of  Europe  as  a  whole  must  take 
precedence  over  detailed  decisions  about  particular  countries,  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  organization  would  condition  those  decisions,  applied 
‘with  special  force  to  the  Austrian  question’. 

It  was  the  same  point  that  was  evidently  in  Churchill’s  mind  in  his 

1  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  p.  166. 
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schemes  for  a  federation  of  the  Danube  states,  and  that  had  also  troubled 
Stimson  in  his  reflections  on  Austria’s  economic  viability.1  It  had  support 
from  a  number  of  other  quarters  in  Britain.2  But  in  practice  this  concern 
over  the  organization  of  Europe  as  a  whole  was  to  be  proved  vain  by  the 
post-war  severance  of  Eastern  Europe  from  the  rest  by  the  ‘Iron  Curtain’. 
Moreover,  the  trouble  went  deeper  than  that.  The  Moscow  Declaration 
introduced  an  element  of  ambiguity  into  post-war  planning  on  Austria 
from  which  it  never  escaped.  On  the  one  hand,  she  was  ‘a  victim  of 
aggression’  who  had  to  be  ‘liberated  from  German  domination’- — and  as 
such  was  to  be  treated  by  inference  on  the  same  footing  as  other  German- 
occupied  countries  such  as  France,  Czechoslovakia,  or  Belgium.  On  the 
other,  she  ‘could  not  evade  responsibility  for  participation  in  the  war  on 
the  side  of  Hitlerite  Germany’,  and  the  inference  here  was  that  Austria 
was  liable  to  the  same  or  similar  retributive  treatment  as  Germany  herself. 
The  misgivings  of  the  British  and  United  States  delegates  at  Moscow  had 
been  wholly  justified,  and  their  modification  of  Vyshinsky’s  original  draft 
had  not  gone  far  enough.3 

It  is  true  that  the  Declaration  reflected  in  a  way  the  uncertainties  of 
Austria’s  position;  it  was  a  recognition  that  Austria  was  a  special  case. 
It  could  not  be  denied  that  many  Austrians  had  at  first  welcomed  the 
Nazis,  and  some  of  them  had  indeed  prosecuted  with  enthusiasm  some  of 
the  Nazis’  most  repugnant  policies.  But  that  was  far  from  being  tanta¬ 
mount  to  official  or  even  general  Austrian  approval  for  Nazi  policies  or 
actions  as  a  whole,4  nor  surely  were  the  Austrian  Nazis  essentially  different 
from,  or  more  reprehensible  than,  collaborators  in  other  countries. 
Furthermore,  within  a  very  few  weeks  after  Hitler’s  entry,  all  leading 
positions  in  the  administration  and  in  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
control  of  the  country  had  been  taken  over  by  Reich  Germans,  and  even 
Austrian  Nazis  had  been  displaced.  Thanks  largely  to  a  community  of 
language,  Gleichschaltung  was  more  rapid  and  more  thorough  in  Austria 
than  anywhere  else.  By  1939  Austria  no  longer  had  any  legal  expression 
of  her  national  status  or  sovereignty.5  To  refer  in  these  circumstances  to 
the  responsibility  of  Austria  for  participation  in  Hitler’s  war  was  to  make 
a  mockery  of  the  facts. 

1  See  above,  pp.  276—7. 

2  e.g.  Geoffrey  Mander  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  11  November  1943:  ‘It  would  be  of 
little  use  merely  to  revive  Austrian  sovereignty  and  leave  it  at  that.  ...  [I  would  prefer]  a 
Danubian  F ederation  .  .  .  forming  a  much  larger  unit  which  would  have  some  chance  of  standing 
on  its  own’  (H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  393,  coll.  1357-8). 

3  Gf.  Gruber:  Zwischen  Befreiung  und  Freiheit,  p.  61:  ‘To  put  Austria’s  independent  existence 
in  question  from  the  outset  with  a  threat  may  perhaps  have  been  a  masterpiece  of  Soviet  dip¬ 
lomacy  but  certainly  not  of  Western  diplomacy.’ 

4  Cf.  G.  E.  R.  Gedye:  ‘The  Position  of  Austria’,  Contemporary  Review,  November  1946,  pp. 
257-62;  Julius  Braunthal:  The  Tragedy  of  Austria  (London,  Gollancz,  1948),  pp.  111  seqq. 

5  Poliak:  ‘The  Rebirth  of  Austria’,  Contemporary  Review,  March  1945,  p.  145. 
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Nevertheless,  the  partial  identification  with  Nazi  Germany,  once 
introduced,  was  not  to  be  removed.  Post-war  planning  for  Austria  was 
inevitably  tied  to  post-war  planning  for  Germany,  and  suffered  accord¬ 
ingly  from  all  the  confusions  and  delays  which  attended  it,  with  the 
additional  handicap  of  being  viewed  by  comparison  as  a  smaller  and 
accordingly  less  urgent  problem. 

(b)  The  European  Advisory  Commission 

The  Moscow  Conference  in  October  1943  had  ended  by  providing 
for  the  establishment  in  London  of  a  European  Advisory  Commission 
(EAC)  to  tackle  the  post-war  problems  of  Europe  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  British,  United  States,  and  Soviet  Governments. 
Before  dealing  with  their  deliberations  on  Austria,  however,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  summarize  briefly  the  further  history  of  Churchill’s  plan  for  a 
‘Confederation  of  the  Danube’,  which,  although  never  considered  speci¬ 
fically  by  the  Commission,  was  nevertheless  a  possibility  which  was  not 
finally  disposed  of  until  February  1945. 

There  had  been  some  discussion  at  Moscow  of  the  post-war  treatment 
to  be  accorded  to  Germany,  and  at  Tehran  in  November,  when  Roosevelt 
proposed  splitting  Germany  into  five  parts,  Churchill  put  forward  the 
suggestion  that  some  of  the  south  German  states  should  be  incorporated 
in  a  Danubian  confederation.1  This  fell  on  stony  ground,  Stalin  opposing 
it  as  firmly  as  Molotov  had  done  at  the  Moscow  Conference.2  There  the 
matter  rested  for  a  year.  Then  Churchill  raised  it  again  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Stalin  at  Moscow  in  October  1944,  and  on  this  occasion  reported 
to  Roosevelt  that  Stalin,  contrary  to  his  previous  view,  would  be  ‘glad  to 
see  Vienna  the  capital  of  a  federation  of  South  German  States,  including 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg,  and  Baden’.  He  would  not,  however, 
agree  to  Churchill’s  further  proposal  that  Hungary  should  be  added.3 

These  arrangements,  although  they  were  naturally  dependent  on  formal 
three-Power  endorsement,  were  not  at  once  opposed  by  Roosevelt,  who 
indicated  his  willingness  to  discuss  them  at  the  forthcoming  three-Power 
meeting  at  Yalta.4  However,  although  Churchill  referred  to  them  on  that 
occasion,  and  Stalin  proposed  that  a  decision  be  taken  there  and  then  on 
the  way  in  which  Germany  was  to  be  dismembered,  the  question  was  not 
in  fact  taken  farther.  Churchill  himself  said  that,  although  all  three 
Powers  agreed  that  Germany  should  be  dismembered,  the  actual  method 
of  doing  this  was  too  complicated  to  be  settled  in  five  or  six  days.  The 

1  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  p.  365.  See  also  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and 
Hopkins,  pp.  797-8;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  789;  Churchill,  v.  354-6;  U.S.  edition,  v.  401-3. 

2  See  above,  p.  279. 

3  Churchill,  vi.  210;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  241. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  2 1 1  and  242  respectively. 
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dismemberment  problem  was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Ministers,  who  were 
directed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  discussing  it.1  No  further  study  of  the 
Danubian  Confederation  proposal  appears  to  have  taken  place,  and  on 
9  May  Richard  Law  told  a  questioner  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
occupation  of  Austria  was  not  discussed  at  Yalta.2 


In  discussing  Austria  the  EAC  had  as  a  basis  the  Moscow  Declaration 
of  1943,  which  carried  with  it  a  number  of  implications.  Provision  would 
have  to  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Austrian 
Government,  for  the  restoration  of  Austria  within  her  pre-1938  bound¬ 
aries,  and  for  the  liberation  of  all  branches  of  the  Austrian  state  from  Nazi 
control  and  penetration.  But,  to  ensure  these  aims,  initial  occupation 
would  evidently  be  as  necessary  in  Austria  as  elsewhere,  and  a  major  task 
of  the  Commission  was,  therefore,  to  make  an  equitable  division  of  the 
occupation  responsibilities  between  the  victorious  Powers.  The  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  had  accepted  the  principles  of  the 
Moscow  Declaration  in  a  statement  issued  from  Algiers  on  16  November 
l943,3  but  at  this  time  they  were  not  represented  on  the  EAC.  The  zoning 
of  Austria  was  accordingly  considered  at  first  in  terms  of  an  occupation 
by  the  three  major  Powers  only.4  It  was  assumed  that,  since  the  United 
States  had  joined  the  other  two  in  the  Moscow  Declaration,  she  would 
share  in  the  occupation.  But  very  soon  after  the  first  formal  meeting  of  the 
Commission  on  14  January  1944,  when  British  and  Soviet  drafts  on  this 
basis  were  presented,  it  became  clear  that  the  assumption  was  unwarranted. 
The  initial  British  proposal  for  the  zoning  of  Germany,  circulated  on 
15  January,5  allocated  to  the  United  States  a  zone  composed  of  southern 
Germany  and  the  whole  of  Austria,  with  a  total  population  roughly  equal 
to  that  of  the  British  and  Soviet  Zones  which  the  British  proposed  to 
locate  in  north-west  and  north-east  Germany  respectively.  This  accorded 
with  the  British  concept  for  an  invasion  of  Central  Europe  from  either 
Italy  or  France,  for  which  the  major  share  of  the  troops  would  be  provided 
from  the  United  States  forces  then  predominating  in  Italy.  The  initial 

1  Ibid.  pp.  306-7  and  351-2  respectively;  Stettinius:  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians,  pp.  1 18-19;  ck 
Admiral  William  D.  Leahy:  I  Was  There  (London,  Gollancz,  1950),  p.  353.  See  also  above,  p.  24. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  410,  col.  1881. 

3  France,  Prtsidence  du  Conseil:  ‘Deux  ans  et  demi  de  presence  fran5aise  en  Autriche’, 
Notes  Documentaires  et  Etudes,  no.  870  (23  March  1948),  p.  5. 

4  The  minutes  of  the  EAC  meetings  had  not  been  published  at  the  time  of  writing  and  the 
only  detailed  account  of  its  proceedings  on  Austria  was  contained  in  an  article  by  Edgar  L. 
Erickson  entitled  ‘The  Zoning  of  Austria’  in  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  January  1950,  pp.  106-13.  Erickson,  Associate  Professor  of  History  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  served  in  Washington  as  civil  affairs  historian  with  the  United  States  War 
Department  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  from  1945  to  1949.  The  following  account  is 
based  mainly  on  his  article  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 

3  Mosely:  ‘The  Occupation  of  Germany’,  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1950,  xxviii.  589. 
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Soviet  proposal,  presented  on  18  February,1  accepted  the  eastern  zone  as 
proposed  by  the  British,  but  suggested  the  separation  of  Austria  from 
German  zonal  plans,  and  its  occupation  by  all  three  Powers  instead  of  by 
the  Power  occupying  southern  Germany.  The  Soviet  delegate  indicated 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  division  of  zones  between  the  United  States 
and  Britain.  Neither  of  these  proposals  was  acceptable  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  March  the  President  sent  to  Winant,  the  United  States 
representative  on  the  EAC,  a  proposal  that  the  United  States  should 
occupy  a  zone  in  the  north-west  of  Germany  and  should  leave  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  southern  Germany  and  the  whole  of  Austria  to  the  British. 

President  Roosevelt’s  reluctance  for  United  States  forces  to  participate 
in  the  occupation  of  Austria  seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  two  main 
considerations.2  First,  he  was  sensitive  to  isolationist  criticism  of  the 
decision  to  concentrate  United  States  energies  on  Germany  rather  than 
on  Japan,  and  felt  that  redeployment  of  the  American  forces  for  the  Far 
East  after  the  defeat  of  Germany  would  be  easier  from  a  position  within 
easy  reach  of  the  north  German  and  Channel  ports  than  from  the  land¬ 
locked  regions  of  the  south.  Secondly,  it  appears  that  the  occupation  of 
the  southern  zone  of  Germany  and  of  Austria  was  connected  in  his  mind 
with  the  risk  of  United  States  entanglement  in  British  and  Soviet  rivalry 
in  the  Balkans. 

I  do  not  want  the  United  States  to  have  the  postwar  burden  of  reconstituting  . .  . 
the  Balkans  [he  told  Hull].  This  is  not  our  natural  task  at  a  distance  of  3,500 
miles  or  more.  It  is  definitely  a  British  task.  ...  It  is  essential  that  American 
troops  of  occupation  will  have  no  responsibility  in  southern  Europe  and  will  be 
withdrawn  from  there  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.3 

A  third  consideration  which  weighed  with  him  at  the  time  was  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  post-war  disorder  in  France,  which  he  thought  might  endanger 
the  communications  of  American  forces  stationed  in  Southern  Europe.4 
In  this  attitude  the  President  had  the  support  of  the  War  Department, 
though  not  of  the  State  Department.  But  at  this  time  it  was  inevitable  that 
political  considerations  should  be  subordinate  to  the  purely  military 
objective  of  winning  the  war. 

The  British  view,  on  the  other  hand,  was  based  initially,  as  already 
mentioned,  on  the  disposition  of  forces  in  Italy.  Even  when  General 
Eisenhower  was  transferred  to  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  (SHAEF),  and  the  predominance  of  United  States  forces  in 

1  Mosely:  ‘The  Occupation  of  Germany’,  loc.  cit.  p.  590. 

2  This  is  well  documented  from  a  number  of  sources.  See  particularly  Survey  for  1939-46: 
America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  p.  481 ;  Erickson:  ‘The  Zoning  of  Austria’,  loc.  cit.  p.  106.  Cf.  also 
Mosely,  loc.  cit.;  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1612-13. 

3  Hull,  loc.  cit. 

4  Leahy:  I  Was  There,  p.  398;  Stimson  and  Bundy:  On  Active  Service  in  Peace  and  War,  pp.  324 
seqq. 
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Italy  no  longer  existed,  the  original  British  concept  for  the  role  of  United 
States  forces  in  occupying  Austria  was  retained  during  the  planning  of 
‘Overlord’,1  since  the  latter  envisaged  the  invasion  of  Northern  Europe 
by  the  British  troops  stationed  in  eastern  England,  and  of  Southern 
Europe — and  therefore  Austria — by  United  States  forces  stationed  in  the 
south  and  west  of  England.  Any  adoption  of  President  Roosevelt’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  United  States  zone  in  north-west  Germany  would  therefore 
have  affected  the  whole  military  planning  for  ‘Overlord’,  which  was 
already  complete.  A  further  consideration  was  that,  if  a  zone  were  later 
allotted  to  France,  this  could  conveniently  be  carved  out  of  the  United 
States  Zone  in  the  south,  which  would  border  on  France,  and  could  be 
expanded  when  American  troops  were  withdrawn  in  accordance  with  the 
President’s  known  intentions  for  their  redeployment. 

The  difference  of  view  between  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other,  was  further  complicated  by 
divisions  of  opinion  within  the  United  States  Administration  itself.  The 
British  delegate  had  all  the  advantages  of  being  situated  in  his  own 
capital,  with  easy  access  to  the  fountainheads  of  policy.  The  United 
States  delegate,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  work  under  the  direction  of  a 
Working  Security  Committee  in  London  nominally  empowered  to  agree 
instructions  on  behalf  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments,  but  in 
fact  fettered  by  the  need  to  obtain  approval  from  their  respective  chiefs  in 
Washington.2  Even  in  Washington  itself,  the  Civil  Affairs  section  of  the 
War  Department  for  a  time  refused  to  co-operate  on  the  ground  that  the 
surrender  and  occupation  of  Germany  was  a  purely  military  matter,  and 
that  therefore  there  was  no  need  for  the  existence  of  the  Working  Security 
Committee  or,  for  that  matter,  of  the  EAC  itself.  In  the  circumstances 
it  was  hardly  surprising  that  work  on  Austria  in  the  EAC  should 
have  been  seriously  delayed. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  meantime,  the  imminence  of  D-day  for  ‘Overlord’ 
made  it  necessary  that  at  least  the  troops  who  were  to  take  part  should 
have  instructions.  Detailed  planning  for  military  government  in  Austria 
officially  began  on  10  April  1944  under  an  arrangement  agreed  informally 
between  SHAEF  in  England  and  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  the 
Mediterranean  (SACMED).3  On  28  April  1944  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff  issued  a  ‘Combined  Directive  for  Military  Government  in  Germany 
prior  to  Defeat  or  Surrender’,  which  prescribed  the  policy  to  be  applied 
by  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  (SCAEF) 
in  the  areas  of  Germany  or  Austria  which  might  be  overrun  by  his  forces 

1  i.e.  the  Allied  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Europe. 

2  Mosely:  ‘The  Occupation  of  Germany’,  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1950,  xxviii.  583  seqq. 

3  Velma  Hastings  Cassidy:  ‘The  U.S.  in  the  Allied  Administration  of  Austria’,  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  9  March  1947,  p.  408. 
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before  defeat  or  surrender  was  brought  about.1  While  indicating  that  the 
directive  was  subject  to  ‘such  alteration  as  might  be  necessary  to  meet 
joint  recommendations  of  the  European  Advisory  Commission  in  the 
pre-surrender  period’,  the  directive  included  a  ‘Political  Guide  for 
Austria’  which  stressed  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  political 
aims  of  the  occupation  of  Austria  and  those  of  the  occupation  of  Germany. 
It  mentioned  the  probability  of  a  friendlier  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
population  which  would  make  unnecessary  a  complete  ban  on  fraterniza¬ 
tion,2  and  it  added  to  instructions  for  the  elimination  of  Nazis  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  a  reminder  of  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Moscow 
Declaration  that  the  aim  should  be  to  liberate  Austria  from  German 
domination  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  free  and  independent  Austria. 
Encouragement  should,  therefore,  be  given  to  Austrians  ‘untainted  by 
Nazi  sympathies’  to  replace  Reich  Germans  in  the  many  local  government 
positions  which  these  had  filled;  it  would  be  necessary  to  prohibit,  in 
addition  to  Nazi  doctrines  and  propaganda,  propaganda  for  ‘pan- 
Germanism  and  the  renewal  of  association  with  Germany’.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Guide  concluded,  SCAEF  should  be  prepared  to  give  more 
latitude  to  political  activity  in  Austria  than  in  Germany. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  directives,  political  uncertainty  about  United 
States  participation  in  the  occupation  of  Austria  meant  that  civil  affairs 
planning  in  London  went  ahead  at  first  on  an  almost  exclusively  British 
basis,  although  naturally  the  United  States  representatives  were  kept  fully 
informed.  A  small  group  began  to  work  as  part  of  what  became  later  the 
Control  Office  for  Germany  and  Austria,  and  continued  in  this  form, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  committee  chaired  by  Sir  F.  Bovenschen  of  the 
War  Office,  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of  1944.  Progress  was  also 
made  in  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  and  the  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion  in  compiling  the  necessary  information  on  current  conditions  in 
Austria  without  which  civil  affairs  could  not  function,  but  there  was  to  be 
little  clear  information  about  either  the  zonal  divisions  or  the  organization 
of  the  Commission  for  many  months  to  come. 

The  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  directive,  with  its  initial  proviso  about 
subsequent  political  recommendations  from  the  EAC,  in  fact  coincided 
in  date  with  the  first  qualified  agreement  by  Roosevelt  to  United  States 
occupation  of  Austria.  In  view  of  the  continuing  difficulty  of  obtaining 
clear  policy  decisions  Winant  flew  to  Washington  in  May  and  returned 
with  the  President’s  agreement  to  American  participation  in  control  of 
Austria  at  ‘national  level’ — i.e.  through  American  representatives  stationed 
at  a  joint  headquarters  in  Vienna,  and  in  touch  with  any  central  authority 
that  there  might  be  there,  but  not  actually  through  occupation  of  any 

1  Hajo  Holborn:  American  Military  Government  (Washington,  Infantry  Journal  Press,  1947),  pp. 
I35~4°*  1  But  see  below,  p.  317. 
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territorial  zone — though  without  commitment  as  to  the  actual  size  of  the 
occupation  force.1  This  concession  was  announced  by  Winant  in  the 
EAC  on  31  May.  At  this  point  the  exchanges  within  the  United  States 
Administration  became  once  again  complicated,  since  it  appears  that 
Winant’s  move  had  been  made  without  the  knowledge  either  of  the  State 
Department  or,  more  particularly,  of  the  (United  States)  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  and,  in  spite  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  directive  of  28  April 
to  SCAEF,  on  9  June  thejoint  Chiefs  of  Staffissued  a  directive  to  SACMED 
insisting  that  no  United  States  forces  should  be  employed  in  Southern 
Europe,  including  Austria.  The  subsequent  confusions  and  work  on  the 
co-ordination  of  papers  lasted  until  October  before  finally  being  resolved, 
and  it  was  only  then  that  real  progress  could  be  made  at  Allied  Force 
Headquarters  with  the  preliminary  organization  for  military  government 
in  Austria  during  the  initial  phase  of  the  occupation. 

Meanwhile  on  1  July  the  Soviet  representative  on  the  EAC  proposed 
that  the  three  Powers  should  occupy  jointly  the  whole  of  Austria  within 
the  national  boundaries  of  31  December  1937.  Four  weeks  later,  on 
31  July,  Winant  confirmed  United  States  acceptance  of  a  share  in  the 
control  of  Austria  at  the  national  level,  but  with  only  a  token  force  in 
Vienna. 

This  at  least  represented  some  advance,  and  accordingly  on  21  August 
the  British  delegation  presented  proposals  envisaging  joint  Anglo-Soviet 
zones,  with  a  system  of  three-Power  control  at  the  centre. 

However,  the  central  problem  of  deciding  the  allocation  of  the  two 
western  zones  of  Germany  still  remained  undecided;  and  continuing 
uncertainty  over  this  delayed,  in  turn,  further  planning  about  Austria. 
It  was  not  until  the  British  and  American  Heads  of  Government  met  at 
the  second  Quebec  Conference  in  September  1944  (‘Octagon’)  that 
Roosevelt  at  last  accepted  the  original  British  proposal  for  a  United  States 
zone  in  south-western  Germany.  Furthermore,  it  was  now  agreed  that 
Austria  should  be  treated  separately.2  Once  again  the  position  was  re¬ 
considered  in  the  EAC,  and  on  13  November  the  Soviet  delegate  pre¬ 
sented  a  new  draft  for  tripartite  zones,  providing  for  Soviet  occupation  of 
the  eastern  halves  of  Lower  Austria  and  Styria,  British  occupation  of  the 
western  halves  of  these  provinces  plus  Carinthia,  and  United  States 
occupation  of  Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  Vorarlberg  and  the  Tyrol, 
including  East  Tyrol.  The  Soviet  plan  provided  at  the  same  time  for 
tripartite  occupation  of  Vienna  itself,  giving  the  Soviet  Union  the  north¬ 
east  sector,  including  the  Innere  Stadt;  Great  Britain  the  north-west 
sector;  and  the  United  States  the  southern  sector.3 

1  Erickson:  ‘The  Zoning  of  Austria’,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

January  1950,  p.  108.  2  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  p.  488. 

3  Erickson:  ‘The  Zoning  of  Austria’,  loc.  cit.  p.  109. 
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Discussion  of  these  new  proposals  was  at  this  point  affected  by  the 
emergence  of  two  new  factors.  First,  during  the  visit  by  Churchill  and 
Eden  to  Moscow  in  October,  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  new  French 
Provisional  Government  should  be  invited  to  join  the  EAC.  The  date  on 
which  the  formal  three-Power  invitation  was  to  be  extended  was  fixed  at 
ii  November.1  French  acceptance  was  a  foregone  conclusion  and  this 
meant  that  shortly  after  that  date  the  French  would  have  a  voice  in  the 
settlements.  Since  all  decisions  of  the  Commission  had  to  be  unanimous, 
everything  so  far  settled  would  then  have  to  be  argued  afresh.2  Secondly, 
experience  gained  by  the  United  States  in  Bulgaria,  whose  Government 
had  signed  an  armistice  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  28  October  1944, 3 
showed  that  in  any  liberated  country  in  Central  Europe  the  influence 
exercised  by  an  occupying  Power  was  likely  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  troops  that  it  had  on  the  spot.  In  Bulgaria,  although 
the  Control  Commission  was  nominally  international,  it  quickly  became 
clear  that  the  real  power  lay  with  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  forces  were  in 
physical  occupation  of  the  whole  country.4  The  first  of  these  two  con¬ 
siderations  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  the  delegates  on  the  EAC  to  try  to 
get  the  German  zonal  agreements  signed,  with  the  result  that  both  the 
protocol  on  the  Control  machinery  and  the  protocol  on  zones  were  signed 
on  14  November,  just  before  the  formal  admission  of  France  to  the  Com¬ 
mission;  the  second  was  an  important  factor  in  persuading  Roosevelt  that 
it  would  be  advisable  after  all  to  have  a  full  United  States  zone  in  Austria, 
especially  now  that  its  supply  presented  less  of  a  problem  as  a  result  of 
United  States  acceptance  of  the  south  German  zone  adjacent  to  Austria. 
On  this  basis,  though  only  after  considerable  delay,  Winant  was  instructed 
on  5  January  1945  to  accept  the  Soviet  proposal  of  13  November  subject 
to  certain  amendments  put  forward  for  military  reasons  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  agreed  by  the  State  Department. 

France,  who  had  been  invited  to  join  the  EAC  on  1 1  November  1944,  had 
not  actually  joined  it  till  27  November.5  Her  delegate  had  then  at  once 
asked  for  a  French  zone  in  Germany,  but  had  expressed  the  view  that  there 
were  unlikely  to  be  enough  F rench  troops  available  to  do  more  than  take  part 
in  the  control  of  Austria  at  the  national  level.  However,  when  the  United 
States  decision  to  take  a  full  zone  in  Austria  became  known,  France  like¬ 
wise  put  in  a  bid,  and  on  29  January  1945  the  British  delegate  accordingly 
circulated  a  new  draft  providing  for  full  French  participation  in  the 
control  of  Austria,  and  this  draft  became  the  basis  for  the  final  zonal 
agreements. 

1  See  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations ,  1944-1 945,  pp.  364-5. 

2  Mosely:  ‘The  Occupation  of  Germany’,  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1950,  xxviii.  597,  598. 

3  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Realignment  of  Europe,  pp.  303-4. 

4  Erickson:  ‘The  Zoning  of  Austria’,  loc.  cit.  p.  no. 

5  Mosely:  ‘Occupation  of  Germany’,  loc.  cit.  p.  598. 
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The  British  draft  contained  a  number  of  significant  variations  from  the 
Soviet  proposal  put  forward  in  November.  It  envisaged  not  only  a  French 
Zone,  to  consist  of  Vorarlberg  and  the  Tyrol,  excluding  East  Tyrol,  but 
French  participation  on  an  equal  level  with  the  other  three  Powers  by 
inclusion  of  a  French  Element  in  the  Allied  Commission  at  Vienna  and 
by  the  establishment  of  a  French  sector  in  the  south-east  quarter  of  the 
city.  Furthermore,  instead  of  the  delimitation  of  the  British  Zone  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Government — a  delimitation  which,  by  following 
Kreis  boundaries  while  ignoring  both  the  German  Gau  and  the  Austrian 
Lander  boundaries,  would  have  cut  the  provinces  of  Styria  and  Upper 
Austria  in  half — the  British  proposed  a  division  that,  while  based  on  the 
national  boundaries  of  Austria  as  these  had  run  on  31  December  1937, 
would  follow  the  German  Gau  boundaries  inside  Austria  in  delimiting  the 
different  zones  of  occupation.  This,  they  felt,  would  facilitate  control  by 
making  possible  the  use  of  existing  provincial  administrative  machinery. 
On  this  basis  the  British  proposal  allocated  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  whole 
of  Lower  Austria,  to  include  the  northern  half  of  the  Burgenland ;  to  the 
United  States,  Upper  Austria  and  Salzburg;  to  the  British,  Carinthia, 
Styria,  the  lower  half  of  the  Burgenland,  and  East  Tyrol.  So  far  as 
Vienna  itself  was  concerned,  the  British,  like  the  Americans,  proposed 
that  the  occupying  Powers  should  follow  the  boundaries  of  the  Vienna 
Gau  as  drawn  by  the  Nazis  rather  than  the  more  restricted  city  area  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  larger  Vienna  the  British  assigned  to 
themselves  a  south-west  sector,  to  the  United  States  a  north-west  sector, 
and  to  the  Soviet  Union  a  north-east  sector.  The  Innere  Stadt  was  to  be 
occupied  by  the  four  Powers  under  arrangements  to  be  made  by  an  Inter- 
Allied  Governing  Authority  consisting  of  four  commandants  appointed 
by  their  respective  Commanders-in-Chief,  who  would  also  be  responsible 
for  the  joint  administration  of  ‘the  Greater  Vienna’  area.  The  whole 
agreement  was  to  come  into  force  as  soon  as  the  military  position  allowed, 
and  not  later  than  the  date  of  German  signature  of  an  Act  of  Military 
Surrender  or  the  end  of  organized  German  resistance. 

These  proposals,  so  far  as  they  concerned  the  national  zones  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  were  accepted  by  the  Soviet  delegate  with  two  important  qualifica¬ 
tions.  He  wished  to  include  in  the  Soviet  Zone  first  that  part  of  Upper 
Austria  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  and  secondly  the  Styrian 
part  of  the  province  of  Burgenland,  the  latter  as  it  was  before  the  boundary 
changes  introduced  by  the  Nazi  decree  of  1  October  1938.  He  also  main¬ 
tained  his  proposal  for  the  ‘smaller’  Vienna — that  is,  for  reverting  to  the 
boundaries  as  these  had  run  on  31  December  1937.  The  two  proposed 
territorial  amendments  were  of  major  importance,  since  they  would  give 
the  Soviet  Union  control  of  the  whole  length  of  Austria’s  frontiers  with 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  and  also  the  whole  length  of  the  north 
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bank  of  the  Danube  within  Austria.  Nevertheless,  both  demands  were 
conceded:  according  to  Erickson  the  first  was  yielded  by  the  United 
States,  in  spite  of  objections  by  Winant,  because  it  involved  ‘no  military 
considerations  of  importance’,  and  the  second  by  the  British  in  the  hope 
that  the  Soviet  delegate  would  not  maintain  his  objection  to  the  British 
proposal  for  the  delimitation  of  the  boundaries  of  Vienna.1 

The  Soviet  amendments  were,  in  fact,  the  only  ones  to  be  made  to  the 
national  zones  as  proposed  by  the  British  draft,  and  no  further  substantial 
changes  were  made.  It  was  over  the  arrangements  for  Vienna  itself  that 
negotiations  were  to  be  hardest,  and  in  fact  disagreement  over  the  details 
was  to  delay  signature  of  the  documents  as  a  whole  until  July.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that,  although  agreement  on  the  limits  of  the  French  Zone 
had  been  reached  provisionally  in  the  Commission,  approval  at  govern¬ 
ment  level  was  not  to  be  forthcoming  for  some  time.  At  Yalta  in  February 
Stalin  had  agreed  reluctantly  to  Churchill’s  strong  pleas  for  full  partici¬ 
pation  by  France  in  the  control  of  both  Germany  and  Austria,2  but  United 
States  endorsement  of  the  French  Zone  in  Austria  as  proposed  by  the 
British  in  the  EAC  was  withheld  till  May,  after  details  of  the  French 
Zone  in  Germany  had  been  settled  between  Britain  and  the  United  States.3 

In  the  meantime  civil  affairs  planning  had  continued  at  an  increasing 
tempo.  After  the  Quebec  decision  permitting  Austria  to  be  treated 
separately  from  Germany,  the  British  planning  section  for  Austria,  now 
under  the  guidance  of  W.  H.  B.  (later  Sir  Henry)  Mack  as  Deputy 
Commissioner  (Civil),  was  separated  from  the  planning  group  on  Ger¬ 
many,  and  staff  for  the  British  Element  of  the  Commission  were  recruited 
in  close  co-operation  with  Allied  Force  Headquarters  in  Italy.  Brigadier 
(later  Sir)  T.  J.  W.  Winterton  was  appointed  with  the  agreement  of  Field 
Marshal  Alexander  at  Allied  Force  Headquarters  as  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  (Military)  and  was  thereafter  responsible  for  co-ordinating  the 
move  of  the  British  Element  to  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1945  to  link  up  with 
the  United  States  Element.  This  had  by  then  been  assembled  and  had 
itself  moved  to  Italy  shortly  before.  The  French  Element  was  at  this  time 
only  in  course  of  formation. 

(c)  The  Influence  of  Austrian  Resistance 

As  already  mentioned,4  the  Moscow  Declaration  had  carried  a  warning 
that,  in  the  final  settlement,  account  would  be  taken  of  Austria’s  own 

1  General  Mark  Clark  has  inferred  in  his  memoirs  ( Calculated  Risk  (New  York,  Harper,  1950), 
pp.  454,  455)  that  the  United  States  concession  was  not  made  until  early  summer,  some  time 
after  United  States  forces  had  entered  Austria,  but  in  fact  it  was  only  the  troop  movements, 
giving  effect  to  the  American  concession,  which  took  place  at  that  time.  The  concession  itself 
had  been  made  earlier  (see  Neue  £ iircher  £eitung,  30  July,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  2  August 
1945)- 

2  Churchill,  vi.  445;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  510;  Stettinius:  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians,  p.  233. 

3  See  above,  pp.  36-39.  4  See  above,  p.  273. 
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contribution  to  her  liberation.  Such  a  clause  was  in  accordance  with 
similar  declarations  of  policy  made  to  other  occupied  countries,  notably 
Italy,  and  was  evidently  prompted  by  the  dual  hope  of  stimulating 
resistance  and  easing  the  rebirth  of  an  independent  government  free  of 
Nazi  associations.  It  is  conceivable,  though  unlikely  in  the  light  of  post¬ 
war  Soviet  policy,  that  the  emergence  of  a  strong  Austrian  resistance 
movement  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  would  have  tipped  the 
scales  in  favour  of  more  lenient  treatment  for  Austria  in  the  immediate 
post-war  period.  But,  in  fact,  resistance  in  Austria  was  never  to  exercise 
the  same  formative  influence  on  Allied  policy  as  it  did  in,  for  instance, 
France,  Italy,  and  Greece.  There  was  never  to  be  an  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment  in  exile;1  and  although  it  is  true  that  a  number  of  individuals  who 
took  part  in  Austrian  resistance  were  later  to  be  given  posts  in  the  recon¬ 
stituted  administration,  it  is  significant  that  the  leading  members  of 
Austria’s  first  post-war  Government,  with  the  exception  of  the  Foreign 
Minister,  Karl  Gruber,  were  to  come  to  office  not  from  exile  or  from 
guerrilla  headquarters,  but  from  the  harsher  school  of  the  concentration 
camps.  Leopold  Figl  himself,  Austria’s  first  elected  post-war  Premier, 
spent  sixty-eight  months  in  various  camps  between  1938  and  1945.2  The 
fact  was  that  resistance  in  Austria  had  been  made  harder  than  in  any 
other  Nazi-occupied  country.  Since  the  first  convoy  of  165  prisoners  left 
for  Dachau  on  2  April  1938,  in  the  early  days  of  the  German  occupation, 
Gestapo  control  had  seen  to  it  that  anyone  in  Austria  capable  of  leader¬ 
ship  of  any  resistance  was  removed.3  Community  of  language,  for  all  the 
differences  of  accent  and  dialect,  made  infiltration  of  informers  and  precise 
supervision  over  the  details  of  administration  immensely  easier.  Key  posts 
throughout  the  country  were  occupied  by  Reich  Germans,  the  police 
were  effectively  under  German  control,  and  those  units  of  the  Austrian 
army  in  existence  were  widely  separated  from  each  other  and  from  their 
homeland.4 

There  were  several  other  factors  which,  while  not  preventing  resistance, 
at  least  hampered  its  emergence.  First,  it  is  true  that  the  Nazis  made 
every  effort  to  destroy  the  nationhood  of  Austria,  and  that  even  the  name 
of  the  country  was  soon  to  disappear  and  Austria  was  to  become  first 

1  Dr.  Gruber  has  expressed  the  view  that  the  lack  of  an  Austrian  government  in  exile  can  be 
attributed,  ironically  enough,  to  the  fact  that  Schuschnigg  had  the  courage  to  remain  at  his  desk 
instead  of  fleeing  on  the  arrival  of  the  Nazis  in  Vienna  (Karl  Gruber:  ‘Austria  Infelix’,  Foreign 
Affairs,  January  1947,  xxv.  231). 

2  Richard  Hiscocks:  The  Rebirth  of  Austria  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1953),  p.  19. 

3  Hans  Becker:  Osterreichs  Freiheitskampf  (Vienna,  Freie  Union  der  Osterreichischen  Volks- 
partei,  1 946) ,  p.  8.  Cf.  also  Karl  Renner :  Denkschrift  iiber  die  Geschichte  der  Unabhangigkeitserklarung 
Osterreichs  und  Bericht  iiber  drei  Monate  Aufbauarbeit  (Zurich,  Europa  Verlag,  1946),  p.  12.  Gruber 
(‘Austria  Infelix’,  loc.  cit.)  states  that  in  1938  70,000  Austrians  were  already  in  Nazi  concentra¬ 
tion  camps. 

4  Red-White-Red-Book,  p.  215. 
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Ostmark  and  then  merely  the  Donau  and  Alpen  Gaue  of  Greater  Germany.1 
But  Austria’s  nationhood  in  terms  of  the  Austria  created  by  the  Versailles 
Treaty  was  in  any  event  of  very  recent  growth.  In  the  inter-war  period 
people  in  Austria  tended  to  be  loyal,  not  to  their  country  as  a  whole,  but 
rather  to  Vienna,  to  the  Habsburgs,  to  the  Socialist  movement,  or  to 
other  sectional  or  regional  interests.  By  31  May  1931  the  provincial  diets 
of  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  Styria,  and  Salzburg  had  all  made  separate  attempts 
to  sever  themselves  from  the  newly  created  Republic  and  to  secure  union 
with  Germany.2  Secondly,  between  1934  and  1938  the  Austrians  had  had 
to  accustom  themselves  to  living  under  an  authoritarian  regime  which, 
if  of  milder  temper  than  that  of  Italy  or  Germany,  still  had  not  excluded 
censorship  of  the  press  and  arbitrary  arrest.  Thirdly,  the  Austrian 
Republic  had  been  kept  going  economically  only  by  a  series  of  League  of 
Nations  loans.  After  the  world  economic  crisis,  which  had  started  with 
the  collapse  of  the  Credit- Anstalt  Bank  in  Vienna  in  May  1931,  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  poverty  in  Austria  had  been  persistent  and  apparently  incurable. 
Fourthly  and  lastly,  the  easy-going  character  of  the  people  made  Austrians 
fatally  inclined  to  do  nothing,  to  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  to  submit  to 
the  pricks  rather  than  to  kick  against  them.  The  knowledge  that  the  West 
had  stood  aside  (that,  in  Churchill’s  words,  it  had  ‘pusillanimously 
abandoned  Austria’  in  1938),  the  consciousness  that  Germany’s  strength 
was  overwhelming,  and  the  initial  acquiescence  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Nazi  rule — all  these  factors  contributed  to  a  general  feeling  of  help¬ 
lessness  and  despair.3 

In  all  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  resistance  should  not 
have  been  on  the  same  scale  in  Austria  as  in  a  country  where  national 
consciousness  was  the  product  of  centuries  and  where  German  invasion  and 
occupation  had  destroyed  for  the  second  time  in  a  generation  a  thriving 
and  hard-won  prosperity.  It  is  more  surprising  that  it  should  have  reached 
as  high  a  level  as  it  finally  did.  For  by  1955  the  story  had  been  sufficiently 
pieced  together  to  form  a  picture  which  reveals  Austrian  opposition  to 
Nazism  as  more  extensive  than  was  generally  supposed  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  more  widespread  than  had  become  apparent  on  the  western 
side  of  the  front  during  the  period  of  actual  hostilities.4 

In  spite  of  the  undoubted  welcome  given  by  Austrian  Nazis  to  the 
Anschluss,  and  the  passive  acceptance  shown  by  many  others,  the  best- 
informed  opinion  in  Vienna  at  the  time  considered  that  Schuschnigg 

1  Red-White-Red-Book,  p.  124.  A  communication  dated  8  April  1942  from  the  Reichsminister 

and  Chief  of  the  Reich  Chancellery  directed  that  the  two  Gaue  should  wherever  possible  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  individually  and  not  collectively.  2  Cf.  Braunthal :  The  Tragedy  of  Austria,  p.  106. 

3  Cf.  Gedye:  ‘The  Position  of  Austria’,  Contemporary  Review,  November  1946. 

4  Cf.  the  statement  by  George  Hall,  Parliamentary  Foreign  Under-Secretary,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  22  June  1944:  ‘There  is  some  anti-German  activity  in  Carinthia.  I  have  no  reli¬ 
able  information  about  such  activities  in  the  Tyrol’  (H.C  ,Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  401,  col.  353). 
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could  have  counted  on  the  support  of  at  least  65  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  if  he  had  been  able  to  carry  through  his  original  intention  to  hold  a 
plebiscite  on  13  May  1938.1  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  this  was  Hitler’s 
use  of  overwhelming  military  force  to  bring  about  the  annexation.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  Schuschnigg’s  last-minute  declaration  that  ‘German 
blood  shall  not  be  shed’,  and  the  consequent  instructions  to  the  troops  not 
to  resist,  the  Austrian  army,  though  hopelessly  outnumbered,  might  well 
have  offered  some  opposition,  however  ineffectual,  to  the  Germans’  entry.2 
As  it  was,  the  first  anti-Nazi  resistance  appears  to  have  come  from  the  only 
people  able  to  resist  in  the  absence  of  any  organized  Socialist  Party  since  1934 
— the  Catholics.  By  October  1938  Cardinal  Innitzer  had  repented  of  his 
initial  capitulation  and  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  anger  of  the  occupying 
Power  by  his  pastoral  letter  of  10  October  on  the  duty  of  Catholic  parents 
to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  faith.3  Perhaps  heartened  by  this  stiffen¬ 
ing  of  the  Cardinal’s  attitude,  Catholics  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria 
quickly  began  to  form  isolated  resistance  groups,  while  others  came  into 
existence  in  the  army,  among  monarchists,  and  among  the  Communist 
cells  which  had  in  fact  been  active  since  1934.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
war  there  were  abortive  mutinies  of  Austrian  troops,  and  as  quickly  as 
the  early  leaders  were  arrested  others  sprang  up  to  take  their  place. 

Nevertheless,  the  ruthlessness  of  the  Gestapo  enforced  caution.  Resis¬ 
tance  was  long  limited  to  such  things  as  ‘go-slow’  methods  in  industry, 
whisper  propaganda,  and  the  provision  by  doctors  of  false  medical  certifi¬ 
cates.  By  1942  the  first  news  was  beginning  to  reach  the  outside  world  of 
desertions  by  Austrians  from  the  front,  of  industrial  strikes  in  Austria,  of 
demonstrations  and  acts  of  sabotage  which  included  the  dynamiting  of  the 
Danube  port  of  Korneuburg.4  In  March  1943  Peter  von  Albert,  chairman 
of  the  Austrian  Youth  Association,  claimed  in  London  that  confidential 
reports  confirmed  the  ‘anti-German  attitude  of  the  whole  population’, 
and  he  referred  to  ‘regular  street  fighting  between  storm  troopers  and 
Austrian  workers’.5 

In  the  second  half  of  1943  resistance  of  all  kinds  was  stimulated  by  the 
news  of  Allied  successes  in  Italy  and  at  Stalingrad,  and  when  finally  the 
text  of  the  Moscow  Declaration  on  Austria  became  known,  it  undoubtedly 
helped  by  giving  Austrians  fresh  hope  of  a  fair  deal  for  post-war  Austria. 
From  then  until  the  end  of  hostilities  reports  began  to  multiply  of  increased 
opposition  in  Austria  to  the  Nazis.  A  group  of  Austrian  partisans,  mostly 
deserters  from  the  army,  were  directed  by  the  Osterreichische  Freiheitsfront, 
a  loose  union  of  resistance  groups  which  included  Communists,  Socialists, 

1  M.  W.  Fodor:  ‘Finis  Austriae’,  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1938,  xvi.  596-7. 

2  Red-White-Red-Book,  p.  78. 

3  G.  E.  R.  Gedye:  Fallen  Bastions  (London,  Gollancz,  1939),  p.  362. 

4  Eva  Priester:  Austria,  Gateway  to  Germany  (London,  Free  Austria  Books,  Austrian  Centre, 

i945),  pp.  10-11.  5  The  Times,  11  March  1943. 
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and  Catholics,  to  centres  in  Vorarlberg;  when  dislodged  by  the  Gestapo 
and  SS,  some  of  these  partisans  made  their  way  via  Carinthia  and  Styria 
to  join  Tito’s  army  in  Slovenia,  where  in  November  1944  an  Austrian 
battalion  was  under  Yugoslav  command  but  with  Austrian  troops  and 
officers.  Other  resistance  groups  of  similar  origin  but  with  varying 
political  aims  operated  at  different  places  in  the  Burgenland,  Styria,  and 
Tyrol.1  Liaison  was  established  with  the  German  resistance  and  secured 
action  in  Austria  as  part  of  the  plot  of  20  July  1944.  In  the  eastern  of  the  two 
military  areas  of  Austria  plans  for  arresting  the  twenty  leading  personalities 
of  the  Nazi  Party  were  executed  successfully,  and  it  is  claimed  that  they 
would  have  been  carried  through  completely  if  the  German  plot  had  not 
miscarried.2  As  it  was,  the  subsequent  Gestapo  action  resulted  in  the  arrest 
of  more  than  10,000  Austrians,  and  the  Nazi  tribunals  in  Vienna  passed  as 
many  as  400  death  sentences  a  month.  Nevertheless,  this  wave  of  repres¬ 
sion  did  not  bring  resistance  activity  in  Austria  to  a  stop.  In  December 
1944,  as  the  war  began  to  draw  to  a  close,  a  new  committee  was  formed — 
the  Provisorisches  0 sterreichisches  National  Komittee  (P.Oe.N.) — and  this 
took  charge  of  resistance  in  a  number  of  districts,  particularly  Vienna. 
Various  local  groups  became  affiliated  to  it,  and  in  Tyrol  in  particular 
the  local  committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Karl  Gruber,  later  Foreign 
Minister,  was  to  take  power  in  Innsbruck  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Americans,  and  to  become  the  local  provincial  government.  The  military 
.arm  of  the  P.Oe.N.  known  as  O5 — the  letters  Oe  rewritten  with  ‘5’  for 
‘e’,  ‘e’  being  the  fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet — became  a  symbol  of  resis¬ 
tance  throughout  the  country.  The  P.Oe.N.  had  at  its  head  a  committee 
of  seven  members,  including  two  Socialists,  two  Catholics,  one  Communist, 
one  Liberal,  and  one  Independent.3  It  was  from  this  committee  that  the 
nucleus  of  the  Renner  Government  was  later  to  be  drawn. 

During  the  early  part  of  1945  the  P.Oe.N.  made  its  first  contacts  with 
the  outside  world.  These  were  established  through  the  Verbindungsstelle 
Schweiz,  an  Austrian  group  in  Switzerland.  In  February  a  representative 
went  to  Paris  and  managed  to  make  contact  with  the  Allies,  telling  them 
of  the  committee’s  activities  and  asking  for  support,  and  in  March  Fritz 
Molden,  a  young  Austrian  resistance  worker,  visited  the  Allied  Force 
Headquarters  at  Caserta  with  a  request  that  the  Allies  should  not  bomb 
civilian  objectives  in  Austria.  Molden  was  given  a  special  status  as  liaison 
officer  with  the  United  States  forces  in  Italy.4 

At  the  same  time  a  memorandum  was  sent  out  by  the  Osterreichische 
Freiheitsfront  on  1 1  March  giving  an  account  of  its  composition  and  activi¬ 
ties  and  suggesting  that  Austria  should  be  allowed  to  raise  an  armed 
formation  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  United  Nations.  The  request  was 


1  Grayson,  p.  46. 

3  Observer,  1  April  1945. 


2  Red-White-Red-Book,  p.  165. 
4  Hiscocks:  Rebirth  of  Austria,  p.  13. 
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obviously  too  late  to  be  realistic,  and  it  did  not  in  any  case  reach  London 
till  the  end  of  April.1 

Nevertheless,  all  this  activity  was  still  not  comparable  with  that  in  a 
number  of  other  countries  where  the  infiltration  of  Allied  men  and 
materials  had  been  able  to  build  up  highly  organized  and  militarily 
effective  units,  and  the  contrast  inevitably  showed  Austria  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  In  September  1944,  at  a  press  conference  in  Washington,  Cordell 
Hull  warned  Austria  that  the  time  for  her  to  make  a  contribution  which 
the  Allies  would  take  into  account  had  almost  expired.2  A  month  later 
Sir  George  Franckenstein  broadcast  from  London  an  appeal  to  his  com¬ 
patriots  to  ‘throw  off  their  chains’.3  Even  in  March  1945  Eden  was  to 
tell  the  Commons  that  the  position  of  Austria  as  an  integral  part  of  Nazi 
Germany  was  ‘rather  special’.  It  was  ‘not  conceivable’  that  she  could  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  liberated  or  Allied  territories;  it  had 
repeatedly  been  made  clear  that  in  the  final  settlement  account  must  be 
taken  of  her  own  contribution  to  the  overthrow  of  Nazism.  He  wished 
to  remind  the  Austrian  people  that  time  was  running  short.  Nevertheless, 
he  took  occasion  to  reaffirm  the  wish  of  his  Government  that  a  free  and 
independent  Austria  should  be  re-established.4 


By  March  1945  therefore,  on  the  eve  of  liberation,  Allied  policy  for 
Austria  was  still  by  no  means  fully  agreed.  True,  the  main  outlines  of  the 
zonal  divisions  had  been  established  in  the  EAC,  and  also  the  main  clauses 
of  the  agreement  on  the  machinery  of  control.  But,  as  already  mentioned, 
neither  agreement  was  to  be  signed  until  July,  and  in  any  event  the  contra¬ 
dictions  implicit  in  the  Declaration  of  Moscow,  even  though  for  the  time 
being  their  full  effect  was  not  evident,  had  not  been  removed. 


(ii)  Liberation 

(a)  Liberation  from  the  East 

It  was  an  ironic  twist  of  events  that,  whereas  Churchill’s  advocacy  in 
June  and  July  1944  of  a  landing  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  had  failed  to 
secure  the  proposal’s  acceptance  by  Roosevelt,5  in  October  1944,  when 
Churchill  was  in  Moscow,  Stalin  departed  from  his  customary  discourage¬ 
ment  of  ground  operations  in  the  Balkans  on  the  part  of  the  Western 

1  George  Hall  in  the  House  of  Commons,  9  May  1945  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  410,  coll. 
I9I4-I5)- 

2  The  Times,  12  September  1944. 

3  Ibid.  23  October  1944. 

4  1  March  1945,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  408,  coll.  1665-6. 

5  Churchill,  vi.  53-56;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  60-64. 
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Powers  and  strongly  advocated  a  landing  by  his  Western  allies  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  and  an  advance  towards  Vienna.  At  that  time  the  Soviet 
armies  were  farther  from  Berlin  than  those  of  the  W estern  Allies,  and  were 
seriously  checked  in  Poland.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet  High  Command 
appears  to  have  believed  that  in  their  hatred  of  the  Russians  the  Germans 
would  concentrate  all  their  defensive  effort  in  the  east  and  would  allow 
Germany  to  be  overrun  from  the  west;  it  seems  reasonable  to  accept  the 
view  of  Chester  Wilmot  that  Stalin  hoped  by  his  suggestion  to  draw 
sufficient  German  forces  away  from  the  Central  European  and  Balkan 
fronts  to  facilitate  the  advance  of  the  Red  Army  to  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  whole  outlook  was  transformed  by  the 
German  offensive  in  the  Ardennes,  which  effectively  delayed  the  western 
advance  until  February.1  By  that  time  the  Soviet  forces  on  the  eastern 
front  had  made  such  progress  that  they  were  only  80  miles  from  Vienna, 
only  120  miles  from  Prague,  and  only  45  miles  from  Berlin.  On  15  February 
they  had  overcome  the  last  resistance  in  Budapest.2  Furthermore,  United 
States  opposition  to  the  employment  of  American  reserves  anywhere 
except  in  Western  Europe,  coupled  with  Tito’s  refusal  to  admit  British 
forces,  had  put  an  end  to  any  question  of  a  large-scale  landing  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic.  This  had  now  in  any  case  become  unnecessary  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  Soviet  advance.  For  a  period  during  March 
the  Germans  conducted  a  fierce  counter-offensive  to  the  east  and  north¬ 
east  of  Lake  Balaton  in  Hungary  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Budapest,  but 
by  the  16th  of  the  month  this  had  spent  its  force,  and  the  Russians  returned 
rapidly  to  the  attack.  Before  the  end  of  the  month  they  had  crossed  the 
Austrian  frontier,  and  on  4  April  there  came  news  that  their  armoured 
advance  guards  were  within  twelve  miles  of  Vienna.3  Four  days  later 
(8  April)  the  capital  of  Austria  was  encircled,  and  on  that  date  Moscow 
Radio  broadcast  a  ‘Declaration  on  Austria  by  the  Soviet  Government’, 
which  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  is  of  the  first  importance.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  Germans  in  Germany  (this  ran)  the  Austrian  people  were 
‘resisting  evacuation  by  the  Germans’  and  were  ‘welcoming  the  Red 
Army  as  the  liberator  of  Austria’.  The  Soviet  Government,  it  added,  did 
not  aim  at  appropriating  any  part  of  Austrian  territory  or  at  changing  the 
social  order,  and  were  in  accord  with  the  Moscow  Declaration  on  the 
independence  of  Austria.4  It  would  transform  this  declaration  into  reality 
and  would  support  the  liquidation  of  the  Nazi  regime  in  Austria  and  the 
re-establishment  there  of  democratic  conditions  and  institutions.  The 
declaration  was  immediately  followed  by  an  appeal  from  Marshal 

1  Chester  Wilmot:  The  Struggle  for  Europe  (London,  Collins,  1952),  p.  630. 

2  Churchill,  vi.  441 ;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  505. 

3  Cyril  Falls:  The  Second  World  War  (London,  Methuen,  1948),  p.  240. 

4  The  Times,  9  April  1945;  Osterreichisches  Jahrbuch,  ig^g-rg.fS  (Vienna,  Osterreichische 
Staatsdruckerei,  1947),  p.  7. 
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Tolbukhin  to  the  Austrian  people  asking  them  to  help  the  Red  Army  in 
every  way  they  could,  and  carrying  assurances  that  ‘the  personal  rights 
and  the  rights  of  ownership  of  Austrian  citizens,  private  societies  and 
associations  and  the  appertaining  private  property’  would  remain  un¬ 
touched.  Pending  the  re-establishment  of  Austrian  authorities  by  the 
Austrian  people  themselves  ‘by  democratic  means’,  the  appeal  continued, 
the  functions  of  civil  power  would  be  exercised  by  provisional  Burger- 
meister  appointed  by  the  Red  Army.  These  would  be  drawn  from  the 
local  population.  The  appeal  concluded  with  the  words:  ‘Contribute  by 
your  own  achievements  to  the  liberation  of  Austria.  You  will  thus 
accelerate  the  complete  liberation,  the  re-establishment  of  her  liberty  and 
independence.’1 

In  the  five  days  of  bitter  fighting  preceding  the  fall  of  Vienna  on  13 
April,  and  in  the  initial  weeks  of  the  subsequent  Soviet  occupation,  the 
Austrians  were  to  learn  the  practical  meaning  of  these  Soviet  promises. 
During  the  previous  autumn  the  scattered  resistance  groups  throughout 
the  country  had  been  strengthened  by  deserters  from  the  German  army 
and  from  the  Volkssturm ,  the  abortive  levee  en  masse  which  was  the  last  Nazi 
attempt  to  recruit  indigenous  forces  for  the  defence  of  Austria.  On  the 
night  of  2/3  April  resistance  leaders  made  contact  with  the  Soviet  Com¬ 
mander,  Marshal  Tolbukhin,2  and  put  forward  a  plan  which  he  accepted 
in  principle  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  the  Soviet  forces  into  Vienna.  On 
5-6  April  the  German  General  Kremer  announced  that  there  was  shoot¬ 
ing  in  the  city  which  was  not  Russian,  and  estimated  that  there  were 
15,000  armed  Austrians  opposing  the  Germans.3  On  7  April  Austrian 
partisan  groups  met  the  Red  Army,  and  upon  the  fall  of  the  city  on 
13  April  Moscow  Radio  declared  that  not  only  during  the  fighting  had 
the  population  of  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Austria  ‘helped  the  Red 
Army  and  prevented  tire  Germans  from  making  a  stand’,  but  that,  having 
thus  helped  in  the  liberation  of  the  city,  the  population  had  ‘saved  the 
honour  of  the  Austrian  nation’.4  On  12  April  Izvestia  had  declared  that 
‘the  Austrian  Freedom  Front  has  played  an  important  part  in  organizing 
partisan  groups  and  in  forming  Austrian  military  units  in  Yugoslavia’.5 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  official  Soviet  recognition  of  Austrian  help,  and  of 
assurances  to  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  mass  of  the  Viennese  under¬ 
went  at  this  time  all  the  horrors  of  wholesale  rape,  looting,  and  wanton 

1  English  translation  in  Red-White-Red-Book,  p.  201. 

2  Cf.  Osterreichisches  Jahrbuch,  1945-1946,  p.  7. 

3  Becker:  Osterreichs  Freiheitskampf  pp.  20-23.  4  Daily  Telegraph,  14  April  1945. 

5  New  York  Times,  12  April  194^;  see  also  Sunday  Times,  15  April  1945.  It  is  revealing  to  set 
beside  these  pronouncements  an  article  on  ‘The  Austrian  Problem’  by  A.  Solodovnikov  in  New 
Times  of  21  February  1947,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs:  ‘Austrian  military  units  went 
on  fighting  to  the  very  end.  Vienna  was  liberated  by  the  Soviet  armies  only  after  a  bloody  battle, 
and  that  only  three  weeks  before  the  fall  of  Berlin.  In  other  words,  Austria  did  not  make  her 
own  contribution  to  her  liberation.’ 
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destruction.  For  the  Russian  troops  the  capture  of  Vienna  was  admittedly 
the  culminating  point  of  a  long  and  arduous  campaign;  they  had  seen 
their  own  country  ruthlessly  laid  waste,  their  villages  burned,  their  women 
violated  by  a  merciless  invader  whose  excesses  were  made  worse  by  his 
claim  to  belong  to  a  master  race;  furthermore,  the  majority  were  primitive 
people  whose  very  lack  of  refinement  had  been  a  major  ingredient  in 
their  victory,  and  who  made  no  nice  distinctions  between  one  German- 
speaker  and  another.  For  such  men  the  violent  satisfaction  of  their  desire 
for  revenge  was  perhaps  not  surprising.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  Viennese  wished  by  now  only  for  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  were  prepared,  with  whatever  reservations,  to  greet  the 
Russians  as  liberators.  Had  the  Soviet  troops  behaved  with  a  restraint 
matching  that  of  their  commander’s  statements,  they  would  have  stood 
to  gain  as  much  goodwill  and  regard  as  they,  in  fact,  inspired  fear  and 
hatred.  Just  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  their  behaviour  in  Austria  in 
these  early  days  turned  the  people  irrevocably  against  them. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  recall  that  by  no  means  all  the  excesses 
that  marked  the  fall  of  Vienna  and  the  period  that  followed  were  due  to 
the  Soviet  soldiers.  Renner  has  recorded  his  view  that  the  damage 
inflicted  by  the  victors  was  in  many  cases  less  than  that  committed  by  the 
retreating  Nazis,  who,  before  they  left,  set  an  example  of  destruction  by 
rendering  useless  all  the  stores  and  equipment  that  they  could  not  take 
with  them.  It  was  the  Nazis  who,  by  ordering  the  withdrawal  of  the 
fire  brigade  from  the  city,  ensured  the  burning  of  much  that  could  other¬ 
wise  have  been  saved.  Above  all,  it  was  the  Nazis  who  ordered  artillery 
to  open  fire  on  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stefan,  the  ancient  sanctuary  and 
symbol  of  the  capital.1 

Furthermore,  the  lawless  element  present  to  greater  or  lesser  degree  in 
every  large  city  had  been  increased  by  an  influx  of  refugees,  deserters, 
and  riff-raff  from  a  dozen  nations  who  had  fled  before  the  Soviet  advance. 
Wine  and  schnapps  lay  there  for  the  taking  in  the  cellars  of  abandoned 
houses;  all  normal  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  food  and  the 
necessities  of  life  had  broken  down ;  the  whole  fabric  of  existence  lay  tem¬ 
porarily  in  ruins.  It  was  a  time  of  disillusion  and  despair,  in  which  even 
those  who  were  normally  sober  and  law-abiding  found  themselves  con¬ 
strained  at  times  to  behave  like  thieves  and  bandits  in  order  to  keep 
themselves  alive. 

The  position  was  naturally  easier  in  the  countryside.  But,  even  there, 
the  arrival  of  Soviet  troops  was  marked  by  excesses  which  came  as  a  rude 
awakening  to  the  many  Austrians  who  had  prepared  to  welcome  their 
liberators.  It  was  a  strange  circumstance  that  it  was  due  to  an  incident 

1  Karl  Renner:  Osterreich  von  der  Ersten  zur  £weiten  Republik  (Vienna,  Wiener  Volksbuchhand- 
lung,  1953),  p.  231. 
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brought  about  by  these  very  excesses  that  the  form  of  Austria’s  first  post¬ 
war  Government  was  to  be  determined.  The  story  of  this  incident  is 
worth  telling  in  detail. 

Dr.  Karl  Renner,  the  veteran  Socialist  leader  who  had  been  the  first 
Chancellor  of  the  Austrian  Republic  after  the  First  World  War  and  had 
been  living  in  enforced  retirement  since  1934,  has  described  how  the  entry 
of  Soviet  forces  found  him  living  at  Gloggnitz,  a  small  town  at  the  foot 
of  the  Semmering  Pass.1  On  1  and  2  April,  Easter  Sunday  and  Monday, 
he  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  underwent  a  house-to-house 
search  by  Soviet  patrols  on  the  look-out  for  hidden  weapons  or  German 
soldiers.  Although  virtually  all  the  leading  Nazis  and  their  henchmen  had 
fled,  the  language  barrier  prevented  any  Soviet  understanding  of  the  true 
feelings  of  the  population,  and  what  went  on  in  the  course  of  these  searches, 
Renner  says,  ‘will  not  easily  be  forgotten’.  On  the  Tuesday,  therefore, 
in  an  attempt,  as  he  puts  it,  to  ‘protect  the  people’,  this  man  of  seventy- 
four,  walking-stick  in  hand,  set  out  to  find  a  local  command  post.  The 
streets  were  deserted.  Here  and  there  stood  isolated  soldiers,  by  whom 
he  tried  in  vain  to  make  himself  understood.  At  length  he  gained  a  hearing 
at  a  small  headquarters,  and  was  handed  on  till  he  arrived  with  a  small 
escort  at  the  next  village,  Kottlach,  where  it  so  happened  that  there  was  a 
group  of  Soviet  officers  familiar  with  his  name  and  background.2 

The  results  of  this  accidental  meeting  were  immediate.  Renner  was 
put  into  a  lorry,  coatless  as  he  was,  and  taken  to  a  village  in  the  mountains 
where  he  spent  the  evening  in  conversation  with  ‘higher  officers’  who,  he 
says,  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  listened  to  his  explanation  of 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  Austrian  populace,  entertained  him  to  dinner,  and 
undertook  to  convey  news  of  his  whereabouts  to  his  family.  Two  days 
later  he  was  taken  to  a  farmhouse  in  Hochwolkersdorf  where  he  was 
greeted  by  General  Zheltov  and  a  number  of  high  Soviet  officers.  Zheltov 
assured  him  that  the  Red  Army  had  no  claims  on  Austria,  and  stood  firmly 
by  the  Soviet  Government’s  declaration  promising  independence  for 
Austria.  He  asked  Renner  if  he  was  prepared  to  help  the  Red  Army  to 
shorten  the  war,  and  in  so  doing  to  lighten  the  sufferings  of  the  Austrian 
people.  Renner  replied  that  he  was,  but  at  the  same  time  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  act  as  a  Soviet  agent,  and  wished  to  appeal 
to  the  Austrian  people  in  his  capacity  as  a  former  Chancellor  who  had 
already  piloted  them  through  the  difficult  transition  from  war  to  peace 
after  the  First  World  War.  To  this  the  Russians  agreed,  and  after  a  short 

1  Renner:  Denkschrift  tiber  die  Geschichte  der  Unabhdngigkeitserklarung  Osterreichs,  pp.  9-21. 

2  ‘His  [Renner’s]  name  was  known  to  educated  Russians  as  a  pioneer  Socialist  thinker  on  the 
problem  of  nationalities,  whose  writings  had  influenced  Stalin,  while  he  was  preparing  his  essay 
on  Marxism  and  the  National  Question  in  Vienna  at  the  beginning  of  1913’  (Hiscocks:  Rebirth  of 
Austria,  p.  21).  But  it  was  nevertheless  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  he  should  have  met  Rus¬ 
sian  officers,  at  this  time  and  place,  who  realized  his  identity. 
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preparatory  period  at  Gloggnitz,  and  later  at  Schloss  Eibichl  near 
Wiener  Neustadt,  Renner  and  his  family  were  brought  to  Vienna  on 
21  April  and  quartered  in  a  house  in  the  Wenzgasse  in  Hietzing. 

Renner  quickly  found  that  there  was  less  need  for  appeals  to  the  Austrian 
people  than  he  had  thought.  The  old  political  parties  had  already  begun 
to  re-emerge  from  their  long  inactivity,  and  in  many  districts  had  set  up 
provisional  administrations  which  were  in  touch  with  and  fully  supported 
by  the  Red  Army.1  He  realized  that  his  task  was  not  to  remind  people 
of  their  democratic  past,  but  to  direct  and  organize  democratic  forces 
already  in  operation.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  he  was  visited 
by  a  number  of  leading  politicians  from  the  days  of  the  first  Republic— 
among  them  Leopold  Kunschak,  leader  of  the  Christian  Socialist  Party, 
which  had  later  changed  its  name  to  the  Austrian  People’s  Party  ( Oster - 
reichische  Volkspartei ) ;  General  Korner  and  Adolf  Scharf  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  and  the  Communists  Ernst  Fischer  and  Johann  Koplenig.  Dis¬ 
cussions  were  speedily  begun  for  the  formation  of  a  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  by  27  April,  after  two  days’  debate,  its  composition  had  been 
agreed.2  It  was  to  comprise  representatives  of  the  old  Socialist  Party; 
those  elements  of  the  Christian  Socialists,  untainted  by  support  of  Dollfuss, 
who  had  now  formed  the  Austrian  People’s  Party,  which  was  open  to  all 
politically  conservative-minded  Austrians  as  long  as  they  were  faithful  to 
democratic  principles;  and,  finally,  the  Communist  Party,  which  could 
claim  not  only  to  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Osterreichische 
Freiheitsfront  as  organizers  of  resistance,  but  had  the  additional  advantage 
of  enjoying  Russian  support.  On  the  day  of  its  formation  the  Provisional 
Government  issued  a  formal  proclamation  of  the  Second  Austrian 
Republic,  and  on  the  29th  it  was  formally  recognized  by  the  Soviet 
Government.3 


(b)  Liberation  from  the  West 

It  may  well  be  that  Stalin  had  long  had  it  in  mind  to  gain  control  of 
the  whole  of  South-East  and  Central  Europe  before  the  war  ended,  and 
did  all  that  he  could  to  secure  his  hold  on  Vienna  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Western  Allies.  Churchill  frankly  expressed  his  conviction  that  this 
was  Stalin’s  policy,  and  repeatedly  urged  upon  President  Truman  the 
need  to  meet  the  Russians  as  far  to  the  east  as  possible  along  the  whole 
front.4  But  Churchill  was  overruled,  and  Eisenhower  was  reinforced  in 

1  Gf.  Renner:  Osterreich  von  der  Ersten  zur  fweiten  Repub  lik,  p.  231. 

2  Ibid.  p.  235. 

3  Hiscocks:  Rebirth  of  Austria,  p.  23. 

4  Churchill,  vi.  401  seqq.;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  457  seqq.  Cf.  also  Churchill  at  Malta  before  the 
Yalta  Conference:  ‘I  told  the  President  [then,  of  course,  Roosevelt]  that  we  ought  to  occupy  as 
much  of  Austria  as  possible,  “as  it  was  undesirable  that  more  of  Western  Europe  than  necessary 
should  be  occupied  by  the  Russians”  ’  (ibid.  pp.  300  and  344  respectively). 
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his  decision  to  pursue  the  purely  military  objective  of  destroying  the 
German  armies  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He  has  described  how,  after  the 
envelopment  of  the  Ruhr,  completed  by  i  April,  his  three  major  objec¬ 
tives  were:  first,  a  drive  across  central  Germany  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  Russians,  then  simultaneous  advances  on  the  two  flanks — on  the  north 
to  cut  off  Denmark,  and  on  the  south  to  penetrate  and  overrun  the  moun¬ 
tainous  area  in  western  Austria  (the  so-called  ‘Redoubt’)  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  intelligence  reports,  the  Nazis  were  preparing  for  a  last-ditch  defence.1 
This  third  objective  was  to  be  subordinate  and  subsequent  to  the  other 
two,  and  in  consequence,  while  the  Soviet  armies  were  already  in  possession 
of  Vienna  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  by  mid-April,  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  the  month  that  the  United  States  Third  and  Seventh 
Armies  entered  Austria  from  the  north-west,  and  the  French  from  the 
west.  Salzburg  was  occupied  on  4  May,  and  on  the  next  day  the  surrender 
was  accepted  of  the  German  garrison  at  Linz.  The  French  advance 
farther  to  the  southward  secured  Innsbruck  on  3  May.  On  5  May  the 
representative  of  the  German  Army  Group  G  accepted  the  Allied  terms 
at  Haar  in  Bavaria.2 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Chief  SS  officer  in  Northern 
Italy,  Waffen-SS  General  Karl  Wolff,  negotiations  had  been  proceeding 
since  February  for  the  termination  of  hostilities  on  the  Italian  front. 
After  the  successful  attack  by  the  Eighth  Army  in  the  Po  valley,  terms  of 
surrender  were  signed  at  Caserta  on  29  April  under  which  all  hostilities 
were  to  cease  in  Italy  on  2  May.3  The  British  5th  and  13th  Corps  then 
pushed  on  to  north-eastern  Italy  and  thence  into  Austria.  On  8  May 
British  forces  entered  Klagenfurt  and  linked  up  at  Judenburg  with  the 
Soviet  troops  in  occupation  of  Styria. 

(c)  The  Yugoslav  Incursion 

At  this  point  a  complication  arose  in  the  shape  of  Yugoslav  claims  on 
parts  of  southern  Carinthia  and  Styria  where  there  were  Slovene  minorities. 
No  plans  had  been  made  in  the  EAC  for  the  participation  of  Yugoslavia 
in  any  occupation  of  Austria.  But  in  December  1944  General  Velebit 
had  made  a  statement  to  the  press  asserting  on  behalf  of  Marshal  Tito  a 
Yugoslav  claim  to  Klagenfurt,4  and  on  2  April  1945  a  Yugoslav  note  had 
been  sent  to  the  Powers  represented  in  the  EAC  formally  requesting  their 
assent  to  occupation  by  Yugoslavia  of  an  area  including  Klagenfurt  and 
Villach,  and  giving  notice  that  at  the  Peace  Conference  Yugoslavia  would 

1  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower:  Report ...  to  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  Operations  in  Europe  of  the 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force ,  6  June  1944  to  8  May  1945  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1946),  pp.  126  seqq. 

2  Ibid.  p.  143. 

3  Cyril  Falls:  Second  World  War ,  p.  248. 

4  The  Times,  14  December  1944. 
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ask  for  this  area  to  be  joined  to  Yugoslav  Slovenia.  No  reply  had  been 
made  to  this  note,  but  a  number  of  Yugoslav  troops  entered  Austria  in  the 
wake  of  the  British,  and  on  8  May,  when  the  latter  reached  Klagenfurt, 
they  found  Yugoslav  partisans,  some  of  whom  had  entered  over  the  Kara- 
wanken  mountains,  already  in  occupation.1  For  a  time  there  were  rival 
proclamations  posted  in  the  area  in  the  respective  names  of  the  Yugoslav 
and  British  commanders,  each  exhorting  the  population  to  obey  his  own 
orders.  The  Western  Allies  had  already  had  trouble  with  Yugoslav  forces  in 
Trieste,  and  at  one  moment  it  seemed  possible  that  they  might  have  to  use 
force  to  eject  Tito’s  troops  from  Austria.2  Great  Britain  sent  a  note  to 
Tito  warning  him  that  territorial  claims  could  not  be  settled  in  this  way. 
At  the  same  time,  Renner  appealed  to  the  Soviet  authorities  for  help,  and 
Tito  has  stated  that  shortly  afterwards  his  partisan  units  in  Styria  and 
Carinthia  were  brusquely  ordered  by  the  Soviet  military  command  to  with¬ 
draw  behind  the  pre-war  frontiers  of  Yugoslavia.3  The  date  on  which  this 
order  was  received  is  not  clear,  and,  although  Tito  has  said  that  it  was 
obeyed,  obedience  may  not  have  been  immediate.  On  1 7  May  he  offered 
to  place  his  troops  in  Austria  under  British  command,  and  on  the  20th 
the  United  States  Government  cabled  to  Stalin  requesting  his  assistance  in 
negotiations  with  Tito,  at  the  same  time  informing  Churchill  of  their  pre¬ 
parations  to  resist  Tito’s  claims  by  force  if  necessary.4  For  a  few  more  days 
the  situation  remained  tense,  and  then  Tito  agreed  to  evacuate  Austria, 
though  without  prejudice  to  future  claims  on  the  Slovene  areas. 

(d)  Political  Delays 

The  settlement  of  this  incident,  however,  did  not  mean  that  four- 
Power  occupation  of  Austria  could  be  carried  out  as  planned.  In  the 
first  place,  it  had  originally  been  expected  that  the  Western  forces’  entry 
into  Austria  would  take  place  from  Italy.  In  consequence,  Anglo- 
American  Military  Government  staffs  for  Austria  had  been  waiting  in 
Italy  under  the  command  of  Allied  Force  Headquarters.5  In  the  event, 
the  fact  that  United  States  forces  entered  from  the  north  and  west  meant 
that  in  the  United  States  Zone  the  Military  Government  officers  were 
those  trained  not  for  Austria  but  for  Germany.6  Furthermore,  the 

1  New  York  Times,  16  May  1945. 

2  Clark:  Calculated  Risk,  p.  446. 

3  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong:  Tito  and  Goliath  (London,  Gollancz,  1951),  p.  76.  See  also  ‘The 
Lambert  Report’  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  17  July  1945. 

4  Leahy:  I  Was  There,  p.  430. 

5  See  above,  p.  290. 

6  The  U.S.  troops,  for  example,  who  first  occupied  Innsbruck  had  apparently  been  destined 
originally  for  Stuttgart.  Of  the  latter  town,  according  to  Dr.  Gruber,  they  knew  every  detail, 
including  the  strength  of  the  police  and  the  normal  consumption  of  gas;  but  of  Innsbruck — - 
through  no  fault  of  their  own — they  knew  scarcely  that  it  was  on  Austrian  soil  (Gruber:  Zwischen 
Befreiung  und  Freiheit,  pp.  13-14). 
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European  Advisory  Agreements  on  the  zoning  of  Austria,  and  in  particular 
on  the  national  sectors  of  Vienna,  had  still  not  been  signed  or  ratified,  and 
in  the  interim  the  various  national  forces  continued  to  occupy  the  areas 
that  they  had  originally  overrun,  within  boundaries  determined  on  the 
spot  by  the  local  commanders.  Soviet  troops  were  thus  still  holding 
eastern  parts  of  the  zones  earmarked  for  the  Americans  and  the  British, 
and  the  Americans  were  occupying  most  of  the  zone  earmarked  for  the 
French.  The  uncertainty  of  the  whole  situation  was  further  complicated 
by  the  presence  in  Austria  not  only  of  large  numbers  of  surrendered 
German  troops,  but  also,  in  the  words  of  a  British  commander,  of  ‘all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  displaced  persons’.  In  Carinthia,  for  example,  there 
were  two  emigrant  Russian  formations  previously  used  by  the  Germans  in 
Northern  Italy,  which  included  ‘about  fifteen  thousand  troops  plus  their 
wives  and  families’.  Their  transport  consisted  of ‘droshkies  .  . .  packed  with 
baggage,  forage,  women,  children  and  numerous  priests,  and  drawn  by  an 
extraordinary  collection  of  horses  and,  in  a  few  cases,  dromedaries’.1 

The  deadlock  in  Austria  continued  for  the  next  few  weeks.  The  back¬ 
ground  to  it  was  a  worsening  of  relations  between  the  three  major  occupy¬ 
ing  Powers.2  The  Soviet  Union,  quick  to  scent  risk  of  a  separate  peace, 
had  protested  sharply  at  her  exclusion  from  the  negotiations  in  Italy  with 
General  Wolff.  Roosevelt’s  death  on  12  April  had  broken  the  war-time 
partnership  between  himself,  Churchill,  and  Stalin.  There  were  disputes 
between  the  Western  Allies  and  the  Russians  over  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria.  There  had  been  sharp  exchanges  between  Churchill  and 
Eisenhower  over  the  latter’s  decision  to  swing  southward  to  the  Redoubt 
rather  than  to  advance  to  Berlin.  More  particularly,  the  announcement 
by  Moscow  Radio  on  29  April  of  the  formation  of  a  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Austria  had  come  as  a  shock  to  the  Western  Powers.  There  had 
been  rumours  earlier  in  the  year  that  Moscow  had  chosen  a  committee 
of  Communists  to  become  the  Provisional  Government  of  Austria,3  but 
these  had  not  been  confirmed,  and  no  arrangement  for  a  Provisional 
Government  had  been  made  in  the  EAC.  According  to  a  statement  by 
Richard  Law  on  2  May  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  British  charge 
d’affaires  in  Moscow,  when  informed  on  26  April  of  Renner’s  proposal  to 
the  Soviet  Commander  in  Austria  for  the  formation  of  a  Provisional 
Government,  had  been  instructed  to  inform  the  Soviet  Government 
specifically  that  Britain  would  need  time  to  consider  the  matter,  which 
was  of  equal  concern  to  all  four  Powers  who  were  to  share  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion.4  United  States  reaction  had  been  similar.  Further,  it  was  noted 

1  Cyril  Ray:  Algiers  to  Austria;  A  History  of  78  Division  in  the  Second  World  War  (London,  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode,  1952),  p.  228. 

2  Cf.  Wilmot :  The  Struggle  for  Europe,  p.  688 ;  Leahy :  I  Was  There,  pp.  386-93 ;  Survey  for  1 939- 

46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  578  seqq.  3  New  York  Times,  2  February  1945. 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  410,  coll.  1386-7. 
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with  some  concern  in  London  and  Washington  that  the  two  important 
Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  of  Education  had  been  given  to  Com¬ 
munists — Honner  and  Fischer  respectively — who  had  spent  the  war 
partly  or  wholly  in  Moscow;  the  Vice-Chancellorship  had  been  given  to  a 
third  Moscow  nominee,  the  former  Party  secretary  Koplenig.  In  addition, 
the  Soviet  Government  had  made  the  entry  of  the  Western  missions  into 
Vienna,  agreed  upon  earlier  in  the  month,  conditional  upon  agreement 
in  the  EAC  on  the  zones  and  the  control  organization.  In  Western  eyes 
it  seemed  all  too  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Russians  were  attempting 
to  secure  a  position  in  Austria  similar  to  that  which  they  had  already 
secured  in  Rumania.1  Britain2  and  the  United  States  refused  to  recognize 
the  Renner  Government,  and  made  joint  protests  against  the  Russians’ 
refusal  to  admit  their  missions,  but  without  success.3  The  contretemps 
over  recognition  was  to  continue  till  the  Potsdam  Conference  in  July,  and 
was  not  to  be  finally  settled  until  September,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  on  a  compromise.4 

These  restrictive  measures  in  Austria  itself  were  paralleled  by  obstruc¬ 
tive  tactics  in  the  EAC  in  London — tactics,  incidentally,  which  were  not 
to  be  abandoned  until  the  general  atmosphere  had  improved  as  a  result 
of  Harry  Hopkins’s  mission  to  Moscow  from  26  May  to  6  June  1945  as 
Truman’s  special  envoy.5 

1  Churchill,  vi.  452;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  518-ig. 

2  Eden’s  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  this  effect  was  made  on  30  May  1945  (H.C. 
Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  41 1,  col.  193). 

3  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  p.  582. 

4  In  this  context  it  is  worth  quoting  in  full  the  following  observations  by  Renner:  ‘With  regard 
to  the  setting  up  of  intermediate  and  central  administration,  there  soon  became  evident  a  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  in  the  approach  and  plans  of  the  four  occupying  Powers.  The  Western 
Powers  had  brought  with  them  as  part  of  their  military  occupation  system  a  complete  administra¬ 
tive  apparatus  with  its  own  officials  who  had  adequate  knowledge  of  the  language;  the  Soviet 
Element  had  nothing  of  this  kind.  They  had,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  Communist 
Party  members  who  had  formerly  emigrated  or  fled  to  Russia.  Through  these  the  Russian  com¬ 
mand  were  far  better  informed  about  the  composition  ( Gliederung )  and  real  feelings  of  the 
population  than  the  other  three.  Without,  I  think,  underestimating  the  dangers  of  Nazism,  they 
knew  nevertheless  that  in  this  respect  they  could  trust  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  others 
had  no  such  clear  picture,  and  for  that  reason  were  reluctant  to  place  the  administration  in 
Austrian  hands.  The  Soviet  staffs  ( Organe )  appeared  able  to  steer  clear  of  all  compromised  Nazis, 
but  those  of  the  West  on  the  other  hand  fell  victims  all  too  easily  to  the  social  attraction  of  the 
so-called  ‘better  citizens’,  without  having  any  idea  that  it  was  precisely  they  who  had  been  for 
the  most  part  the  carriers  of  Nazism.  Thanks  to  these  circumstances  .  .  .  and  to  the  widespread 
desire  for  an  orderly  administration,  the  Soviet  leaders  decided  to  proceed  with  the  setting  up  of 
a  central  government’  (Renner:  Osterreich  von  der  Ersten  zur  gweiten  Republik ,  p.  232). 

In  reading  this  and  assessing  its  validity,  Renner’s  own  political  background  and  the  situation 
of  his  country  vis-a-vis  the  Russians  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Element  had  no  military  government  organization  explains  to  some  extent  at 
least  their  willingness  to  delegate  to  the  Austrians  the  functions  that  it  would  have  performed  if 
it  had  existed.  It  does  not,  however,  excuse  their  unilateral  establishment  of  an  Austrian  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  that  effect  with  their  allies. 

5  See  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  887  seqq.;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  875  seqq. 
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The  course  of  negotiations  was  tortuous  and  prolonged.  The  official 
United  States  comments  on  the  British  proposals  of  January  19451  had 
finally  reached  Winant  early  in  April.  The  Americans  had  agreed  to  the 
proposal  for  national  zones,  but  had  put  forward  a  number  of  counter¬ 
proposals  affecting  the  division  of  Vienna  itself.  They  requested  provision 
there  for  adequate  administrative  facilities  for  all  four  Powers;  adequate 
air  facilities  for  the  United  States  forces  within  the  United  States  sector; 
transit  rights  through  their  several  sectors  for  all  four  Powers ;  and  proper 
allocation  as  between  the  four  Powers  of  facilities  within  the  Innere  Stadt. 
To  cover  specifically  the  airfield  problem,  they  proposed  that  the  United 
States  and  French  sectors  as  outlined  in  the  British  draft  should  be  ex¬ 
changed — a  change  that  would  bring  the  airfield  at  Schwechat  within  the 
United  States  sector. 

Negotiations  on  these  counter-proposals  and  subsequent  amendments 
to  them  by  the  other  Powers  were  further  complicated  by  a  request  from 
the  Soviet  delegate  that  there  should  be  not  one  agreement  but  three — 
one  covering  the  national  zones,  the  second  covering  the  Vienna  sectors, 
and  the  third  consisting  of  amendments  to  these  two.  The  Western 
Powers  foresaw  the  effect  which  this  procedure  would  have  in  making  it 
difficult  to  reach  agreement  on  Vienna,  and  in  consequence  insisted  on  a 
single  agreement  based  on  equal  national  sectors  in  the  ‘larger’  Vienna 
represented  by  the  Nazi  Gau  boundary,  with  an  airfield  for  each  Power  in  its 
own  sector,  and  joint  administration  of  the  Innere  Stadt.  They  also  asked 
for  a  ‘Covering  Report’  in  which  the  four  Governments  would  direct  their 
respective  commanders  to  make  available  the  requisite  transit,  training, 
recreational,  and  other  facilities  on  a  mutual  basis.  The  Soviet  Union 
eventually  abandoned  the  proposal  for  three  separate  agreements,  but 
still  pressed  for  a  Vienna  agreement  based  on  the  ‘smaller’  Vienna  de¬ 
limited  by  the  old  city  boundaries,  for  Soviet  occupation  of  the  Innere 
Stadt,  and  for  having  only  one  airfield  in  Vienna  which  was  to  be  in  the 
Soviet  sector  but  to  be  used  in  common  by  all  four  Powers;  she  also  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Powers  should  abandon  the  suggestion  for  a  Covering 
Report  and,  instead  of  this,  should  leave  the  detailed  arrangements  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  Commanders-in-Chief  on  the  spot.  It  took  nearly 
three  months  after  receipt  of  the  United  States  comments  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  April  before  agreement  was  reached.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Western 
Powers  accepted  the  ‘smaller’  Vienna  in  consideration  of  the  acceptance 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  international  control  over  the  Innere  Stadt  and  of 
the  working  out  of  an  agreed  Covering  Report.  On  the  other,  the  Western 
Powers  secured  partial  control  over  their  own  air  communications  by 

1  See  above,  pp.  28g-go.  The  following  account  is  again  derived  from  Erickson’s  article 
‘The  Zoning  of  Austria’  in  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  January 
ig50  (see  above,  p.  283,  note  4). 
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obtaining  Tulin  airfield  for  the  United  States,  Schwechat  for  joint  use  by 
Britain  and  France,  and  transit  and  communication  rights  between  these 
airfields  and  the  city  of  Vienna.  Thereafter  agreement  was  quickly 
reached  on  the  sectors,  the  British  receiving  five  districts  in  the  south-west 
and  south-east,  the  United  States  six  districts  in  the  north-west,  France 
four  districts  in  the  west,  and  the  Soviet  Union  six  districts  in  the  north¬ 
east  and  south.  The  Innere  Stadt  was  to  be  under  the  joint  administrative 
control  of  an  inter-Allied  authority. 

While  these  discussions  were  proceeding  in  the  EAC,  exchanges  had 
also  been  taking  place  between  the  Governments.  Throughout  May,  as 
already  mentioned,  repeated  attempts  by  the  Western  Powers  to  secure 
access  to  Vienna  had  been  blocked.  After  numerous  delays,  and  although 
final  arrangements  were  not  cleared  until  the  last  moment,  British,  United 
States,  and  French  missions  under  the  leadership  of  Generals  Winterton, 
Flory,  and  Cherriere,  respectively,  eventually  arrived  in  Vienna  to  study 
the  problems  on  the  ground  on  3  June.1  They  had  a  number  of  useful 
preliminary  discussions,  but  their  reception  was  so  hedged  about  with 
restrictions  that  on  9  June  Churchill  cabled  to  Truman:  ‘Our  missions  to 
Vienna  have  been  ordered  by  Marshal  Tolbukhin  to  leave  by  10th  or 
1 1  th  June.  They  have  not  been  allowed  to  see  anything  outside  the  strict 
city  limits,  and  only  one  airfield  can  be  permitted  for  the  Allies.’2  Three 
days  later  he  sent  to  the  President  a  draft  message  to  Stalin  stressing  the 
importance  of  settling  the  Austrian  question  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  so 
that  ‘the  whole  arrangement  of  German  and  Austrian  affairs  may  be  put 
into  operation  simultaneously’.  In  the  same  message  he  urged  that  the 
Russians  should  evacuate  the  part  of  the  British  Zone  in  Austria  that  they 
were  now  occupying  at  the  same  time  as  the  British  and  American  forces 
evacuated  the  Russian  Zone  in  Germany.3 

Truman  accepted  the  draft  in  toto  and  on  14  June4  sent  it  as  a  telegram 
to  Stalin.  Churchill  followed  it  with  another  of  his  own,  endorsing  the 
views  expressed.  On  17  June  Stalin  replied  reaffirming  his  opinion  that 
the  EAC  should  complete  its  work;  he  added  that,  on  account  of  the 
Soviet  Commander’s  absence  from  Vienna  for  victory  celebrations  in 
Moscow,  withdrawals  both  in  Germany  and  Austria  could  not  take  place 
till  1  July.  Finally,  as  regards  both  Germany  and  Austria,  he  conceded 
that  ‘it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  now  the  zones  of  occupation  for 
the  French  troops’.5  These  arrangements  were  kept. 

In  the  meantime  the  Western  missions  had  returned  to  London  to 
report.  Field  Marshal  Alexander,  speaking  at  Milan  on  2 1  June,  declared 

1  Statement  by  Richard  Law  intheHouse  of  Commons,  6  June  1945  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol. 

41 1,  coll.  855-6).  2  Churchill,  vi.  524;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  603. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  526  and  606  respectively.  4  Ibid.  pp.  525-6  and  605-6  respectively. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  527  and  608  respectively. 
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that  they  had  been  well  received  by  the  Russians  in  Vienna,  and  that 
the  latter  ‘showed  every  desire  to  have  the  Allies  with  them  in  Vienna 
without  delay’.1  In  fact,  as  already  indicated,  agreement  was  finally 
achieved  in  the  EAG  shortly  afterwards.  But  the  difference  of  views  over 
the  airfield  question  and  the  Covering  Report  prevented  agreement  till 
the  very  last  minute,  and  the  Soviet  delegate  only  received  the  requisite 
instructions  enabling  him  to  assent  after  the  British  delegate,  Lord  Hood, 
had  threatened  to  break  off  negotiations  unless  these  issues  were  satis¬ 
factorily  settled. 

The  zoning  agreement  was  finally  signed  on  9  July,2  and  the  requisite 
notifications  of  ratifications  by  the  Governments  were  all  received  by 
24  July.  On  16  July  the  deputies  of  the  four  Commanders-in-Chief  had 
met  in  Vienna  to  make  provisional  arrangements,  and  again  from  24  to 
26  July  to  sign  a  protocol  implementing  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Covering  Report  and  of  the  Zones  Agreement.3  The  protocol,  which 
became  known — to  the  British  Element  at  any  rate — as  ‘the  Protocol  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff’,  regulated  the  military  conditions  for  the  occupation 
of  Vienna,  and  as  such  it  was  of  the  greatest  value  in  making  the  occupa¬ 
tion  run  as  smoothly  as  on  the  whole  it  did.  There  was  no  comparable 
agreement  in  Berlin. 

The  agreement  setting  up  control  machinery  had  been  signed  in  the 
EAC  on  4  July,  five  days  before  the  Zones  Agreement.  This  was  on  much 
the  same  lines  as  the  organization  for  Germany.  Supreme  authority  was 
to  be  vested  in  an  Allied  Council  consisting  of  the  four  Commanders-in- 
Chief,  each  of  whom,  however,  was  to  have  supreme  authority  in  his  own 
Zone.  The  four  Commanders  were  each  to  be  assisted  by  a  Political 
Adviser.  Decisions  of  the  Allied  Council  were  to  be  unanimous.  Below 
the  Council  was  to  be  an  Executive  Committee,  responsible  for  ensuring 
implementation,  through  the  subordinate  national  staffs,  of  the  Council’s 
decisions  on  matters  affecting  Austria  as  a  whole.  The  staffs  appointed 
by  their  respective  national  authorities,  and  including  civilian  as  well  as 
military  personnel,  were  to  be  organized  in  twelve  Divisions:  Military, 
Naval,  Air,  Economic,  Finance,  Reparations,  Internal  Affairs,  Labour, 
Legal,  Prisoners  of  War  and  Displaced  Persons,  Transport,  and  Political. 

1  The  Times,  22  June  1945.  According  to  a  prominent  member  of  the  British  mission,  Soviet 
anxiety  was  prompted  largely  by  a  desire  for  assistance  in  feeding  the  population  of  Vienna,  and 
Soviet  suspicion  was  allayed  by  the  realization  that  their  Western  allies  were  not  potential  com¬ 
petitors  for  ‘war  booty’  and  reparations. 

2  For  the  text  see  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Agreements  between  the  .  .  .  United  Kingdom, 
United  States  of  America,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  ..  .  French  Republic  concerning 
Control  Machinery  and  Jones  of  Occupation  in  Austria  and  the  Administration  of  the  City  of  Vienna,  London, 
4th  July, gth  July  1945,  Vienna,  28th  June  1946,  Cmd.  6958  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1946).  [Referred  to 
hereafter  as  Cmd.  6958.] 

3  Erickson:  ‘The  Zoning  of  Austria’,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
January  1950,  p.  113. 
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The  primary  tasks  of  the  Allied  Commission  for  Austria — and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  word  ‘Control’  had  been  omitted  from  the  title,  as  an 
indication  of  the  difference  in  status  between  Austria  and  Germany — 
were  defined  as: 

(a)  to  ensure  the  enforcement  in  Austria  of  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration 
on  the  defeat  of  Germany  signed  at  Berlin  on  5  June;1 

( b )  to  achieve  the  separation  of  Austria  from  Germany; 

(■ c )  to  secure  the  establishment,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  a  central  Austrian 
administrative  machine; 

(d)  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  freely  elected  Austrian 
Government ; 

( e )  meanwhile  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  Austria  to  be  carried  on 
satisfactorily.2 


(e)  The  Potsdam  Conference3 

The  last  major  international  decisions  affecting  the  post-war  future  of 
Austria  were  taken  at  Potsdam  in  July  1945. 

Churchill  had  told  Davies,  the  former  United  States  Ambassador  at 
Moscow,  of  his  concern  at  Soviet  unilateral  tactics  in  Austria  when  the 
latter  visited  him  in  London  at  the  end  of  May,4  and  on  20  July  during 
the  fourth  plenary  session  of  the  Potsdam  Conference  he  accused  the 
Russians  bluntly  of  impeding  the  entry  of  British  and  American  officers  into 
Vienna  and  of  delaying  the  Western  occupation  of  the  agreed  zones.5 
But  in  fact,  as  already  described,  the  deputies  of  the  four  Commanders- 
in-Chief  had  already  met  in  Vienna  on  16  July  to  make  the  provisional 
arrangements,  and  Stalin  was  able  to  reply  that  agreement  had  now  just 
been  reached  that  the  necessary  troop  movements  were  to  begin  in  one  or 
two  days’  time.  He  opened  the  session  two  days  later  by  announcing  that 
Soviet  troops  were  now  withdrawing  to  their  agreed  Zone  and  that  British 
and  American  forces  were  entering  their  respective  areas  in  Styria  and 
Upper  Austria.6  In  fact,  British  forces  entered  Graz  on  24  July,7  and  when 
the  deputies  met  again  in  Vienna  from  24  to  26  July  to  sign  the  ‘Protocol 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff’  they  arranged  for  the  evacuation  by  American 
troops  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Danube  which  had  been  assigned  to 
the  Soviet  Union  under  the  EAC  agreements;  in  this  way  the  four  occupa¬ 
tion  zones  were  at  last  made  to  correspond  with  the  decisions  already 
taken.8  Later  in  the  conference  Stalin  acceded  to  Churchill’s  request, 
prompted  by  urgent  representations  from  members  of  the  British  Element 

1  See  above,  p.  92,  note  1.  2  Cmd.  6958,  pp.  4-5.  3  See  also  above,  pp.  80-92. 

4  Leahy:  I  Was  There,  p.  442.  5  Ibid.  p.  472;  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly,  p.  161. 

6  Leahy,  op.  cit.  p.  473.  7  Wiener  /jeilung,  The  Times,  25  July  1945. 

8  See  above,  pp.  288-90.  Adjustments!  n  the  French  and  United  States  Zones  had  already 
taken  place  earlier  in  the  month.  The  United  States  troops  had  left  Tyrol  on  5  July  ( Le  Monde, 
7  July  1945). 
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of  the  Austrian  Commission,  for  assistance  in  feeding  the  Viennese  in  the 
non-Russian  sectors,  since  the  city’s  food  supplies  normally  came  from  the 
eastern,  i.e.  the  Russian-occupied,  area.1 

With  these  issues  now  thus  disposed  of,  the  next  point  to  be  settled 
concerned  reparations.  The  Russians  had  already  made  clear  at  Yalta 
the  importance  that  they  attached  to  these,2  and  now  Molotov  proposed 
that  reparations  from  Austria  should  be  fixed  at  $250  million,  payable 
in  goods  over  a  six-year  period.  This  was  at  once  rejected  by  both  the 
British  and  United  States  representatives  as  being  incompatible  with  the 
Allied  pledge  in  the  Moscow  Declaration  to  treat  Austria  as  a  liberated 
country,  and  Byrnes  later  pointed  out  that  Austria  would  in  any  case  need 
assistance  from  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admini¬ 
stration  (UNRRA),  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  country  both  to 
receive  aid  from  the  Allies  and  to  give  them  reparations.  It  was  accord¬ 
ingly  agreed  that  Austria  should  not  be  asked  to  give  reparations,  and  on 
1  August,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Attlee,  who  had  succeeded  Churchill 
as  Prime  Minister  as  a  result  of  the  post-war  election  in  Great  Britain, 
Stalin  confirmed  this  decision.  ‘The  agreement’,  Byrnes  quotes  him  as 
saying,  ‘should  be  stated  in  the  Protocol.’3  In  fact,  the  agreement  was  not 
written  into  the  Protocol.4  Nevertheless,  Byrnes  says,  the  United  States 
delegation,  at  least,  believed  that  they  had  succeeded  in  exempting 
Austria  from  reparations  claims  when  they  left  Potsdam,5  and  on  23 
August  Hector  McNeil,  then  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  confirmed  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Britain  had  adopted 
the  policy,  as  declared  by  the  United  States  delegate  at  the  UNRRA 
conference,  that  no  reparations  would  be  demanded.6 

But,  although  the  reparations  question  appeared  to  have  been  settled, 
it  had  in  fact  reappeared  in  a  different  form.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
Conference  Stalin  casually  proposed  that  the  Soviet  share  of  German 
foreign  assets  which  already  included  German  assets  in  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Finland  should  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  German 
assets  in  eastern  Austria.  Truman  is  said  to  have  asked  only  a  few  questions 
and  to  have  given  his  assent  without  consulting  his  technical  advisers, 
and  Attlee  and  Bevin,  although  more  hesitantly,  followed  suit.7  The 
concession  evidently  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  a  minor  one;  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  well  aware  of  the  Soviet  seizures  of  ‘war  booty’  in  eastern 

1  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly,  p.  161.  2  See  above,  pp.  40-41. 

3  Byrnes,  op  cit.  p.  162. 

4  Mosely  (‘The  Treaty  with  Austria’,  International  Organization,  May  1950,  p.  228)  says  that  the 

reason  why  it  was  not  included  was  because  it  formed  part  of  the  intended  later  settlement  with 
Austria,  and,  in  fact,  in  Article  34  of  the  draft  treaty  the  four  principal  Powers  were  later  to  re¬ 
nounce  all  claims  to  reparations  against  Austria.  (For  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty  see  Grayson,  pp. 
254  seqq.)  5  Byrnes,  op.  cit.  p.  86. 

6  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  413,  col.  808. 

7  Mosely:  ‘The  Treaty  with  Austria’,  loc.  cit.  p.  229. 
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Austria,  and  to  grant  Stalin’s  request  appeared  to  amount  only  to  recogni¬ 
tion  of  de  facto  conditions.  Certainly  the  word  ‘reparations’  was  not  men¬ 
tioned.  But,  in  fact,  the  concession  gave  Stalin  precisely  what  he  wanted. 
The  reparations  section  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  issued  on  2  August 
included  the  following  paragraphs:1 

8.  The  Soviet  Government  renounces  all  claims  in  respect  of  reparations 
to  shares  of  German  enterprises  which  are  located  in  the  Western  Zones  of 
occupation  in  Germany  as  well  as  to  German  foreign  assets  in  all  countries  except  those 
specified  in  paragraph  g  below. 

9.  The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  renounce 
all  claims  in  respect  of  reparations  to  shares  of  German  enterprises  which  are 
located  in  the  Eastern  Zone  of  occupation  of  Germany,  as  well  as  to  German 
foreign  assets  in  Bulgaria,  Finland,  Hungary,  Roumania  and  Eastern  Austria. 

The  provision  concerning  Austria  left  room  for  very  wide  interpretation, 
and  the  Soviet  Government  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  it  in  the  following 
months  and  years  to  justify  seizures  in  eastern  Austria  which  would  never 
have  been  contemplated  for  a  moment  by  either  the  British  or  the 
Americans,  had  they  realized  what  was  intended.  The  issue  was  to  be¬ 
come  a  central  one  in  future  discussions  of  the  Austrian  Treaty,  and  the 
initial  failure  to  resolve  it  was  to  place  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the 
Austrian  economy  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  to  mortgage  for  Soviet 
benefit  a  high  percentage  of  Austrian  resources  even  after  the  signature 
of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  in  1955. 

The  third  and  last  important  question  relating  to  Austria  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  Potsdam  was  the  Soviet  proposal  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Renner  Government  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  Conference 
agreed  to  postpone  settlement  of  this  until  after  the  entry,  which  now 
seemed  imminent,  of  the  British  and  American  forces  into  Vienna. 

(/)  The  First  Meeting  of  the  Allied  Council 

The  first  Western  occupation  troops  moved  into  Vienna  only  a  few 
days  after  the  Potsdam  Conference  had  ended,  and  on  23  August  the 
British,  American,  and  French  headquarters  were  officially  moved  there.2 
Thus  the  moment  had  at  last  been  reached,  four  months  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  when  the  Allied  Commission  for  Austria  could  start  work. 

There  was,  however,  one  initial  difficulty  to  be  surmounted.  Since  the 
first  four-Power  contacts  when  the  Western  missions  had  first  entered 
Vienna  on  3  June,3  there  had  been  a  number  of  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
authorities  on  the  question  of  feeding  Vienna.  The  Russians  had  at  first 
been  unwilling  to  assist  in  feeding  the  population  of  the  Western  sectors, 


1  See  also  above,  p.  88.  (Author’s  italics.) 
3  See  above,  p.  307. 
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even  though  the  food  supplies  for  them  normally  came  from  eastern 
Austria.  The  Western  Allies  were  naturally  unable  to  undertake  the 
commitment  solely  from  military  resources.  Stalin’s  agreement  at  Potsdam 
to  give  assistance  in  the  Western  sectors,1  although  it  settled  the  policy, 
needed  implementation  by  a  formal  agreement  on  the  spot.  Discussions 
with  General  Zheltov,  the  Soviet  deputy  Commander,  could  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  top  level  owing  to  the  absence  of  General  Mark  Clark  on  a 
goodwill  mission  in  Brazil.2  On  his  return,  however,  a  preliminary  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  four  Commanders-in-Chief  had  been  held  at  the  end  of  August 
at  Schloss  Klessheim  near  Salzburg,  where  the  subject  was  further  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  decision  taken  to  meet  formally  in  Vienna  on  1 1  September; 
but  the  arrangements  for  feeding  Vienna  were  still  not  finally  agreed. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  the  Imperial  Hotel,  the  Soviet  Headquarters, 
with  the  Soviet  representative,  Marshal  Ivan  Koniev,  in  the  chair.  The 
other  representatives  were  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Richard  McCreery 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  General  Mark  W.  Clark  for  the  United  States, 
and  General  d’Armee  M.  E.  Bethouart  for  France.  They  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  respective  Political  Advisers,  W.  H.  B.  Mack  (United 
Kingdom),  J.  G.  Erhardt  (United  States),  E.  D.  Kiselev  (U.S.S.R.),  and 
L.  de  Monicault  (France),  and  by  the  four  Deputy  High  Commissioners, 
Major-General  T.  J.  W.  Winterton  (United  Kingdom),  Major  General 
Gruenther  (United  States),  Colonel  General  A.  S.  Zheltov  (U.S.S.R.), 
and  General  de  Brigade  P.  R.  P.  Cherriere  (France),  who  formed  the 
Executive  Committee.3 

After  the  meeting  an  important  statement4  was  issued  to  the  Austrian 
people  declaring  that  the  Allied  Council  as  from  that  day  had  assumed 
supreme  authority  in  Austria  in  matters  affecting  Austria  as  a  whole, 
although  subject  to  this  each  Commander-in-Chief  was  to  exercise  full 
authority  within  his  own  Zone.  It  reaffirmed  the  Moscow  Declaration  of 
1943  as  the  basis  of  Allied  policy,  and  declared  that  the  next  task  was 
accordingly  to  be  the  creation  of  a  firm  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
foundation  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  truly  democratic,  free,  and 
independent  Austria.  To  this  end,  democratic  parties  would  be  allowed 
to  express  their  political  views  through  press,  radio,  and  public  meetings 
as  an  essential  step  towards  the  holding  of  free  elections.  The  statement 
expressed  the  Council’s  intention  of  aiming  at  the  early  reunification  of 
the  country  and  the  complete  elimination  of  German  influence. 

Several  other  important  decisions  were  reached.  The  food  controversy 

1  See  above,  pp.  309-10. 

2  Clark:  Calculated  Risk,  pp.  450-1. 

3  For  a  table  showing  four-Power  representation  on  the  Allied  Commission  for  Austria  during 
1945-6  see  Appendix,  p.  377. 

4  Gazette  of  the  Allied  Commission  for  Austria,  no.  1,  December  1945-January  1946,  pp.  25-27. 
[Referred  to  hereafter  as  AC  A  Gazette .] 
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was  settled  with  the  promise  of  an  increase  in  daily  rations  from  800  to 
1,550  calories  as  from  23  September  in  Vienna;  freedom  of  railway  and 
road  communications,  together  with  freedom  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
communications,  was  to  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible;  the  three  official 
democratic  political  parties — the  People’s  Party  ( Osterreichische  Volkspartei), 
the  Socialist  Party  ( Sozialistische  Partei  Osterreichs ),  and  the  Communist 
Party  ( Kommunistische  Partei  Osterreichs) — were  granted  freedom  to  resume 
political  activities;  and  several  quadripartite  committees  were  set  up  to 
study  and  report  on  the  many  urgent  problems  of  rehabilitation.1 

The  meeting  was  cordial  and  convivial.  The  omens  did  not  seem 
inauspicious.  From  the  windows  of  the  Imperial  Hotel  it  was  not  possible, 
as  it  was  from  the  building  later  used  for  Allied  Commission  meetings  in 
the  Schwarzenbergplatz,  to  look  out  and  see,  against  the  background  of 
the  Schwarzenberg  Palace,  the  mammoth  memorial  erected  by  the 
Russians  to  the  Red  Army,  in  the  form  of  a  Soviet  soldier  bearing  a  flag 
and  shield  to  symbolize  liberation,  to  whom  already  the  Viennese  had 
given  the  name  of  ‘Der  Unbekannte  Rauber’. 

(iii)  Occupation 

(a)  The  Nature  of  the  Task 

The  organization  of  the  Allied  Commission  for  Austria  had  many  points 
of  prima  facie  similarity  with  that  of  the  Control  Commission  for  Germany. 
The  Allied  Council  in  Vienna  normally  met  every  fourteen  days,  whereas 
the  Control  Council  in  Berlin  met  every  ten  days.2  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  bore  to  the  Allied  Council  something  of  the  same  relationship  as 
the  Co-ordinating  Committee  to  the  Control  Council,3  though  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  could  act  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  Council  to  an  extent  which 
the  Co-ordinating  Committee  could  not  do  in  relation  to  the  Control 
Council.  Below  the  Executive  Committee  there  was  a  series  of  quadri¬ 
partite  committees  composed,  as  in  Germany,  of  the  heads  of  the  national 
Divisions,  which  themselves  broadly  corresponded  to  one  another  in  the 
two  Commissions,  though  there  were  minor  points  of  difference:  in 
Germany,  for  example,  the  Food  Division  was  separate  from  the  Econo¬ 
mics  Division,  whereas  in  Austria  a  single  Economics  Division  included 
Food  and  Agriculture  among  its  functions.  In  the  Zones,  also,  there  was 
initially  the  same  general  principle  of  a  single  Military  Government 
Headquarters  in  each  Zone  with  subordinate  branches  attached  to  forma¬ 
tions  throughout  the  respective  national  areas.  Chairmanship  of  the 
Allied  Council  in  Vienna  and  of  all  the  subordinate  quadripartite  bodies 
rotated  month  by  month  as  in  Germany,  and  there  were  similar  difficulties 
over  securing  agreed  versions  of  minutes  and  overcoming  problems  of 

1  ACA  Gazette,  no.  1,  p.  25.  2  Ibid.  p.  26.  3  Sec  above,  p.  93. 
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language.  As  in  Germany,  the  Political  Directorate  was  the  only  one  in 
which  interpreting  was  done  from  and  into  Russian  only,  and  not  from 
and  into  French  as  well. 

The  organization  in  Vienna  itself  was  also  not  unlike  that  in  Berlin. 
There  was  an  inter-Allied  Kommandatura — even  the  word  was  the  same 
in  both  cities — consisting  of  the  four  Commanders  of  national  forces  in 
the  city  and  of  the  senior  Military  Government  officers.  Unlike  Berlin, 
however,  where  there  was  no  international  zone,  the  Innere  Stadt  of 
Vienna  was  under  joint  four-Power  administration,  whose  practical 
operation  was  strikingly  symbolized  from  the  outset  of  the  occupation  by 
an  international  military  police  patrol  consisting  of  four  military  police¬ 
men  in  a  jeep,  each  drawn  from  one  of  the  four  occupying  Powers,  and 
each  in  his  national  uniform.1 

So  far  as  recruitment  was  concerned,  the  Allied  Commission  for  Austria 
suffered  from  some,  though  not  all,  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  Control 
Commission.  Initial  recruitment  was  easier,  since  the  number  of  staff 
wanted  was  smaller  and  there  was  no  lack  of  applicants  for  what  pro¬ 
mised  in  many  ways  to  be  congenial  work.  But  there  was  the  same  problem 
of  continuity,  caused  by  the  exigencies  of  demobilization  and  the  various 
long-leave  schemes  which  came  into  operation  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
There  was  the  same  problem  of  finding  suitable  people  at  a  time  when  the 
general  tendency  was  to  look  for  a  secure  peace-time  job  at  home.  Finally, 
with  regard  at  any  rate  to  Western  policy  control,  there  were  similar 
delays  and  difficulties  owing  to  the  division  of  responsibility  between 
government  departments.  In  the  case  of  the  British  Element,  Austria 
was  thrown  in  with  Germany  under  the  special  Control  Office  set  up 
under  J.  B.  Hynd,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,2  and  the 
arrangements  in  Washington  and  Paris  were  similar.  Once  again,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  inevitable  that  Austrian  problems  should  tend  to  be  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  immensely  greater  problems  of  Germany,  and  perhaps 
to  receive  less  than  their  due  attention. 

All  these  points  of  similarity  tended  to  make  the  general  public  equate 
the  two  organizations,  or,  more  accurately  perhaps,  think  of  the  Austrian 
Commission  in  terms  of  the  German,  just  as  there  had  been  a  tendency 
during  the  planning  stage  to  think  of  Austria  itself  in  terms  of  Germany. 
But,  in  fact,  the  similarities  were  superficial.  The  atmosphere  in  which 
the  Austrian  Commission  worked  was  totally  different,  as  visitors  from 
Germany  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Commission’s  existence  were 

1  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  was  rare  for  any  but  the  British  and  American  members  to  have  a 
common  language,  but,  although  from  time  to  time  there  were  minor  incidents,  this  tangible 
proof  of  four-Power  co-operation  achieved  a  remarkable  permanence.  Even  in  1955  the  jeep 
was  still  to  be  seen  proceeding  with  every  appearance  of  concerted  purpose,  its  four  incongruous 
occupants  staring  fixedly  ahead,  and  the  driver  each  month  conforming  rigidly  with  the  principle 
of  rotational  chairmanship.  2  See  above,  p.  99. 
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quick  to  notice.  This  was  due  to  two  main  causes :  first,  the  difference  in 
scale  between  the  Austrian  Commission  and  the  Control  Commission  for 
Germany;  second,  the  difference  in  the  relations  between  occupiers  and 
occupied. 

In  numerical  scale,  the  total  population  to  be  supervised  in  Austria  was 
almost  ludicrously  small  compared  with  that  of  Germany — a  mere  7  mil¬ 
lion  as  against  something  over  70  million.  The  total  area  involved  was 
32,000  square  miles  against  138,000.  The  total  number  of  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  in  Austria,  even  at  its  greatest,  never  exceeded  a 
fraction  of  that  of  the  Control  Commission. 

This  smallness  of  scale,  coupled  with  the  concentration  of  the  population 
in  Vienna  itself,  greatly  simplified  organizational  problems  in  Austria,  and 
to  some  extent  counteracted,  though  it  by  no  means  prevented,  the  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  zonal  organizations  to  be  developed  at  the  expense  of 
centralized  control.  All  the  weight  of  the  Allied  Commission  was  in 
Vienna,  and  distances  between  the  different  Divisions  of  the  national  com¬ 
ponents  were  correspondingly  small:  in  the  case  of  the  British  Element, 
for  example,  the  majority  of  the  twelve  Divisions  were  all  located  in 
Schonbrunn  Palace  itself,  or  in  the  former  SS  barracks  at  the  end  of  the 
Palace  grounds;  the  remainder  were  in  requisitioned  premises  within  the 
XIII  District  of  Hietzing.  All  were  within  five  minutes’  drive  of  each 
other  in  a  car  and  not  more  than  about  twenty  minutes’  walk  on  foot. 
This  centralization  in  Vienna  meant,  moreover,  that  the  Commanders-in- 
Chief,  far  from  spending  the  major  part  of  their  time  in  the  Zone,  as 
appears  to  have  been  usual  in  Germany  in  the  early  days,1  spent  more 
time  from  the  outset  in  Vienna. 

The  smallness  of  the  distances  in  Vienna  as  compared  with  Berlin, 
coupled  with  the  existence  in  Vienna  of  an  international  zone,  had  more¬ 
over  the  effect  of  preventing  the  boundaries  between  the  national  sectors 
in  the  city  from  ever  being  so  sharply  delineated  as  they  were  in  Berlin. 
Access  from  one  to  the  other,  both  for  members  of  the  occupying  forces 
and  for  the  Austrians  themselves,  was  never  subject  to  control,  though  in 
practice  considerations  of  prudence  discouraged  unlimited  penetration  of 
the  Soviet  sector  by  members  of  the  other  three  occupying  Powers,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  night,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  many  Viennese  who  normally 
lived  in  the  Soviet  sector  took  early  steps,  if  they  were  in  a  position  to  do 
so,  to  move  to  the  sectors  occupied  by  the  Western  Powers.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  allocation  of  different  sectors  to  different  Powers  prevented,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  early  stages,  a  return  to  normal  economic  conditions.  It  is 
on  record,  for  example,  that  at  the  end  of  1945  the  French  Military 
Government  insisted  that  a  permit  was  needed  for  sending  goods  from  its 
own  sector  on  one  side  of  the  Mariahilferstrasse  to  the  American  sector  on 


1  See  above,  pp.  95-96. 
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the  other.1  Nevertheless,  when  due  account  has  been  taken  of  these 
reservations,  it  can  be  said  that  the  unity  of  Vienna  was  maintained,  in 
substance,  from  the  beginning  of  the  occupation. 

The  same  was  not  true  of  the  Zones.  Security  checks  were  perhaps  the 
major  reason  for  inter-zonal  barriers  in  the  first  few  months  of  occupation, 
since  no  Power  wished  its  Zone  to  become  a  refuge  for  major  Nazis  or  war 
criminals.  But,  in  addition,  the  scarcity  of  food  and  of  other  necessities  of 
life  made  the  occupying  Powers  and  also  the  Austrian  provincial  authori¬ 
ties  reluctant  to  allow  goods  to  pass  out  of  their  own  sphere  of  control.2 
If  they  had  been  sure  even  that  the  goods  so  allowed  out  would  be  used 
within  Austria  itself  they  might  have  felt  less  hesitant,  but  paradoxically 
the  control  of  the  Austrian  frontier,  particularly  to  the  east,  was  less 
stringent  in  the  early  days  than  the  control  of  the  inter-zonal  demarcation 
lines.  For  many  weeks,  for  example,  it  was  impossible  to  issue  the  meat 
ration  in  the  south  and  east  because  the  cattle  were  isolated  in  the  United 
States  and  French  Zones.3  The  result  was  that  for  nearly  a  year  the  Zones 
constituted  virtually  separate  economic  entities.  And  if  this  led  to  difficul¬ 
ties  and  anomalies  in  Germany,  where  the  same  process  occurred  over 
much  larger  areas,  it  led  to  tragic  absurdity  in  a  country  whose  total  area 
was  smaller  than  that  of  a  single  zone  in  Germany. 

Enough  has  perhaps  already  been  said  to  indicate  that  the  difference  in 
scale  did  not  mean  that  the  Austrian  Commission  was  just  the  Control 
Commission  seen,  as  it  were,  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope.  But 
the  decisive  contrast  between  the  two  was  the  effect  of  the  second  factor 
mentioned — the  relations  between  occupiers  and  occupied.  Germany  had 
been  defeated.  Austria — officially  at  any  rate— had  been  liberated.  And 
even  if  Austrians  might  wryly  say:  ‘We  can  survive  defeat,  but  Heaven 
help  us  from  another  liberation’,  the  difference  meant  that  the  Austrians 
were  regarded  from  the  outset,  not  as  ex-enemies  to  be  controlled,  but  as 
friends  to  be  helped.  At  the  beginning  of  the  occupation,  it  is  true,  it 
would  have  been  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  expect  this  attitude  to  have 
been  adopted  without  reservations.  For  one  thing,  it  varied  considerably 
as  between  the  four  Powers.  The  Russians,  whatever  official  view  their 
leaders  might  take,  hardly  showed  their  friendship  in  convincing  form  so 
far  as  the  rank  and  file  were  concerned,  and  perhaps  such  gifts  as  they 
brought  were  regarded  not  without  reason  as  Greek.  On  the  personal 
level  they  were  officially  forbidden  to  associate  closely  with  Austrians,  and 
even  when,  as  sometimes  happened,  the  ban  was  disregarded  and  a  more 
or  less  normal  relationship  was  established,  it  was  liable  to  abrupt  and 
sometimes  harsh  termination.  The  French  were  for  some  time  unavoid- 

1  Hiscocks:  Rebirth  of  Austria,  p.  70. 

2  K.  W.  Rothschild :  The  Austrian  Economy  since  1945  (London,  Royal  Institute  of  International 

Affairs,  1950),  p.  13.  3  The  Economist,  22  September  1945. 
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ably  conscious  that  the  Austrians  spoke  the  same  language  as  France’s 
recent  oppressors.  During  the  interim  period  before  the  Allied  Commis¬ 
sion  began  to  operate  the  French  followed  in  their  Zone  a  policy  not  strictly 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  warning  notice  that  confronted  the  traveller 
from  the  French  Zone  of  Germany  to  the  French  Zone  of  Austria — ‘Ici 
Commence  l’Autriche,  Pays  Ami.’1  Filled  with  the  bitter  knowledge  of 
war  damage  in  their  own  country,  it  was  not  surprising  that  for  a  time,  on 
taking  over  their  full  Zone,  they  reversed  the  United  States  policy  of  con¬ 
verting  war  industries  in  the  Tyrol  to  peaceful  uses  in  the  interests  of  the 
Austrian  economy,  and  began  to  take  them  over  for  their  own  purposes.2 
Unable  to  secure  sufficient  food  supplies  from  France,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  live  to  some  extent  off  the  country,  thus 
depleting  the  already  inadequate  food  supplies  for  the  Austrians.  And  by 
the  same  token,  it  was  not  surprising  that  for  a  time  they  should  have  been 
reluctant  to  permit  much  freedom  to  Austrian  political  parties  or  to  the 
Austrian  press,  or  should  not  have  refrained  occasionally  from  dismantling 
industrial  plant  and  removing  it  to  France.  In  the  circumstances  it  was 
also  natural  for  the  French  Element  to  evince  less  hostility  to  the  Soviet 
Element’s  attitude  on  a  number  of  issues  than  did  the  two  other  Western 
Elements.  For  a  time,  indeed,  any  discussion  of  denazification  found 
the  French  and  Soviet  representatives  frequently  on  the  same  side  of 
the  fence.  On  many  other  issues  the  French  Element  made  up  for  its 
comparative  lack  of  political  power  by  acting  in  four-Power  negotiations 
as  an  intermediary  between  East  and  West,  and  in  so  doing  was  able  to 
make  valuable  contributions  towards  compromise  solutions.  It  was  only 
gradually  that  it  was  to  relinquish  this  role  and  side  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course  with  its  two  Western  colleagues. 

As  for  the  Americans  and  the  British,  although  perhaps  they  were  the 
readiest  to  believe  the  best  of  the  Austrians,  they  would  have  been  less 
than  human  if  they  had  forgotten  immediately  that  many  Austrians  had 
fought  opposite  them  on  the  side  of  Hitler  to  the  very  end,  and  that  some 
of  them  were  included  in  the  official  lists  of  war  criminals.  There  was  a 
ban  on  fraternization  in  operation  in  both  United  States  and  British  Zones 
for  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  occupation3  which  was  lifted  in  the  former 
towards  the  end  of  July4  and  in  the  latter  shortly  before,  as  a  result  of  a 
characteristic  minute  addressed  by  Churchill  to  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan 
on  29  June.5 

1  L' Aube,  18  May  1945. 

2  New  York  Times,  23  July  1945. 

3  Chicago  Daily  News,  4  June,  Manchester  Guardian,  5  July  1945. 

4  Neue  Tjircher  geitung,  23  July  1945. 

5  ‘Is  it  possible  that  we  are  pursuing  a  policy  of  treating  the  Austrians  the  same  as  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  matter  of  non-fraternisation?  All  this  matter  requires  grave  and  urgent  attention. 
VVe  are  dignified  and  insulting,  and  the  Russians  are  boon  companions  and  enslavers.  I  never 
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Furthermore,  when  they  reached  Vienna,  all  three  of  the  Western  Allies 
were  besieged  with  stories  of  the  brutality  of  the  Soviet  troops,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  they  realized  that  many  of  these  were  true,  and  not,  as 
they  thought  at  first,  the  propaganda  of  Goebbels  faithfully  echoed  by 
people  who  wished  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  victors. 

Nevertheless,  these  reservations  were  short-lived.  The  difference  in  the 
Allied  approaches  to  Austrians  and  to  Germans  was  there,  and  it  was 
fundamental.  In  the  long  run,  it  meant  less  suspicion,  less  nervous  strain, 
less  temptation  to  be  arbitrary  in  the  exercise  of  power,  less  inhibition  on 
natural  compassion  for  human  suffering.  It  meant,  too,  that  from  the 
outset  the  Austrians  were  encouraged  on  the  whole  to  take  charge  once 
again  in  their  own  house.  As  already  mentioned,  the  nuclei  of  a  new 
administrative  system  had  come  into  being  in  a  number  of  places  even 
before  the  Allies’  arrival.  The  Russians,  in  spite  of  the  misbehaviour  of 
the  rank  and  file  and  of  systematic  looting  of  the  country,  had  not  only  set 
up  a  Provisional  Government  but  had  allowed  it  considerable  freedom  of 
action  in  the  limited  area  over  which  it  had  control.  In  the  other  three 
Zones  the  three  Western  Allies  had  all,  in  their  several  ways,  and  some 
earlier  than  others,  permitted  the  emergence  of  provincial  authorities  on 
a  provisional  basis  and  had  adopted  wherever  possible  the  principle  of 
acting  through  them.  All  this  made,  from  the  outset,  for  a  healthier 
relationship  between  the  occupying  Powers  and  the  people  than  obtained 
at  this  stage  in  Germany. 

A  further  point  was  the  relative  scale  of  war  damage.  Casualties  in 
Austria  had  not  been  by  any  means  slight — the  number  of  dead  or  missing 
was  estimated  at  350,000  and  of  wounded  170,000;'  at  the  end  of  1945 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  men  were  still  prisoners  of  war,  mostly  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  were  severe  losses  in  a  population  of  only  7  million 
in  all.  Nor  did  Austria  escape  damage  from  air-raids  and  fighting.  The 
Germans  had  built  up  a  heavy  industry  complex  at  Linz;  there  was  an 
aluminium  works  at  Ranshofen;  Messerschmitt  had  an  important  aircraft 
factory  at  Wiener  Neustadt.  These  and  other  industrial  targets  had  been 
severely  bombed— at  Wiener  Neustadt  only  eighteen  houses  were  still 
intact  after  the  combined  effects  of  bombing  and  the  final  battles,  and  its 
population  was  reduced  from  45,000  in  1944  to  860  in  April  1945. 2  In 
Vienna  itself  the  streets  were  piled  high  with  rubble  at  many  points; 
street  lighting  was  virtually  non-existent;  transport  was  reduced  to  a 
trickle.  Nevertheless,  destruction  had  not  been  proportionately  as  massive 
as  in  Germany,  where  industrial  towns  were  larger  and  more  numerous. 

realised  such  follies  were  being  committed’  (Churchill,  vi.  652;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  762).  See  also 
The  Times,  16  July  1945. 

1  Franz  Heissenberger :  The  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Austria,  1945-1952  (Washington,  Library 
of  Congress  Reference  Department,  European  Affairs  Division,  1953),  p.  20. 

2  Hiscocks:  Rebirth  of  Austria,  p.  69. 
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There  were  considerable  areas  of  the  Austrian  countryside  whose  villages 
and  small  market  towns  had  retained  their  traditional  way  of  life  virtually 
intact.  In  parts  of  western  Austria  it  was  possible  even  to  imagine  that  the 
war  had  never  taken  place.  Undoubtedly  all  this  helped  to  make  the 
initial  work  of  the  Commission  less  overwhelmingly  grim  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  task  in  Germany. 

Finally,  as  anyone  who  had  made  the  comparison  knew,  there  was  a 
difference  of  character  between  the  Austrian  and  the  German  peoples 
which,  even  supposing  that  Austria,  too,  had  been  defeated  instead  of 
liberated,  could  not  have  failed  to  have  a  significant  effect.  Such  generali¬ 
zations  are  notoriously  dangerous.  Between  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
Germany  and  of  western  Austria  the  difference  might  be  less  pronounced. 
But,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  there.  The  Austrians  had  a  quality  which 
their  enemies  called  irresponsibility  and  slackness,  but  which  their  friends 
preferred  to  call  cheerfulness,  tolerance,  a  refusal  to  take  things  too 
tragically.  It  was  a  quality  which  was  a  legacy  from  the  give  and  take  of 
the  ‘ramshackle  Empire’,  from  the  Austrians’  physical  location  at  one  of 
the  cross-roads  of  Europe,  and  from  their  relative  proximity  to  the  older 
civilizations  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  symbolized  in  their  preference 
for  the  light  comedies  of  Mozart  as  against  the  massive  heroics  of  Wagner. 
There  can  have  been  few  members  of  the  Allied  Commission  who  re¬ 
mained  wholly  unaffected  by  its  subtle  and  disarming  influence. 


(b)  Political  Development 
(1)  The  iQ4$  Elections 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Allied  Council  on  1 1  September  this  general 
difference  in  the  Allies’  respective  policies  towards  Germany  and  Austria 
had  been  exemplified,  as  already  mentioned,1  by  the  Council’s  declaration 
that  its  first  task  would  be  to  create  the  foundations  for  an  independent 
Government.  This  was  followed  up  at  the  Council’s  second  meeting  on 
20  September  by  agreement  to  a  suggestion  by  Renner  for  the  calling  of 
a  conference  at  Vienna  to  be  attended  by  representatives  of  the  western 
provinces.2  The  Western  Elements,  and  the  British  in  particular,  had  so 
far  withheld  recognition  from  the  Provisional  Government  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  sufficiently  representative,  and  Renner  was  as  anxious  as 
they  that  this  objection  should  be  overcome. 

The  Conference  took  place  from  24  to  26  September  in  the  Herrengasse, 
in  the  Lower  Austrian  Provincial  Chamber,3  and  as  a  result  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  in  fact  broadened  by  the  addition  of  new  People’s  Party  Ministers 

1  See  above,  p.  312. 

2  The  Times,  21  September  1945;  AC  A  Gazette,  no.  1,  p.  27. 

3  For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  delegate  from  western 
Austria  see  Gruber:  ^wischen  Dejreiung  und  Freiheit,  pp.  37_39* 
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from  the  provinces.  They  included  as  Foreign  Minister  Dr.  Gruber, 
hitherto  Provisional  Provincial  Governor  of  Tyrol,  a  Minister  of  State  for 
Property  Control,  and  several  other  Under-Secretaries.  The  Conference 
also  took  two  other  important  steps.  There  had  been  some  uneasiness 
among  the  Western  Powers  about  the  Communist,  Franz  Honner,  holding 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  Renner  was  also  aware  of  similar  un¬ 
easiness  in  the  western  provinces ;  it  was  as  much  in  deference  to  the  latter 
as  to  the  Allies  that  the  Conference  established  a  commission  of  five,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  People’s  Party  members,  two  Socialists,  and  one  Communist, 
to  supervise  arrangements  for  a  general  election,  and  also  to  control  the 
police.1  Secondly,  the  Conference  recommended  the  holding  of  a  general 
election  in  November.  These  measures  went  far  towards  allaying  the 
Western  Powers’  misgivings,  and  on  1  October  the  Allied  Council  agreed 
to  recommend  to  their  Governments  the  extension  of  the  Provisional 
Government’s  authority  over  the  whole  of  Austria  and  its  conditional 
recognition.  On  20  October,  at  their  sixth  meeting,  the  Council  passed  a 
formal  resolution  to  this  effect,  reaffirming,  however,  that  the  extension 
of  the  Government’s  authority  would  be  subject  to  over-all  guidance  by  the 
Allied  Commission  as  holding  supreme  authority  in  the  country.  They 
also  stipulated  that  a  general  election  should  be  held  not  later  than 
31  December  1945,  and  empowered  the  Government  to  pass  laws  for  the 
whole  of  Austria,  provided  that  these  were  approved  by  the  Council,  and 
did  not  contravene  laws  imposed  by  Military  Government.2 

The  note  of  harmony  struck  by  this  joint  declaration  was  spoilt  on  the 
following  day  by  the  Soviet  Government’s  act  of  informing  the  Austrian 
Government  unilaterally  that  they  would  grant  them  full  recognition  and 
would  exchange  Ambassadors.3  But,  nevertheless,  it  seemed  in  the  next 
two  months  as  though  Western  misgivings  were  again  proving  to  have 
been  exaggerated.  There  were  two  further  Provincial  Conferences  during 
October,  which  drew  up  recommendations  for  the  conduct  of  the  elections, 
including  provision  for  the  exclusion  of  Nazis  from  voting.  The  proposals 
were  accepted  by  the  Government  and  were  approved  by  the  Allied 
Council,4  and  on  25  November  elections  were  held  throughout  Austria  for 
both  the  central  and  the  provincial  parliaments. 

Preparations  for  the  poll  had  been  made  with  care.  It  was  taken  before 
the  mountain  districts  were  snowed  up  for  the  winter;  ballot  boxes  were 
collected  and  counted  before  nightfall  wherever  possible.5  Supervision,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  in  the  hands  of  an  inter-party  commission. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  surprising  and  creditable  fact  that  the  elections  passed 

'  New  York  Times,  27  September  1945;  Osterreichisches  Jahrbuch,  1945-1946,  pp.  20-21. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  21  October  1945;  AC  A  Gazette,  no.  1,  p.  29. 

3  New  York  Times,  22  October  1945. 

4  ACA  Gazette,  no.  1,  p.  32. 

5  Hiscocks:  Rebirth  of  Austria,  p.  42. 
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off  without  incident  of  any  kind,  or  any  complaints  of  fraud.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Austrian  people  had  had  no  general  election  since 
1930,  and  conditions  in  the  country  were  by  no  means  stable;  the  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  the  Nazis  had  automatically  created  a  discontented 
element;  and  the  actual  supervision  of  the  voting  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
inexperienced  and  still  semi-organized  police.  But  to  Western  eyes  the  most 
surprising  thing  of  all  was  that  there  was  no  interference  in  the  Soviet 
Zone,  where  the  citizens  went  to  the  booths  with  the  same  freedom  as 
elsewhere  in  the  country. 

The  poll  was  a  heavy  one — 94  per  cent,  of  those  eligible  participating. 
The  Right-wing  People’s  Party  emerged  the  victors,  with  50  per  cent,  of 
the  vote  and  eighty-five  seats  out  of  the  total  of  165  in  the  National 
Assembly.  The  Socialists  obtained  45  per  cent,  of  the  vote,  with  seventy- 
six  seats,  and  the  Communists  5  per  cent,  and  four  seats.1 

The  results  were  an  interesting  proof  of  the  persistence  of  Austrian 
polidcal  allegiances  in  spite  of  the  long  period  in  which  the  inter-war 
pardes  had  been  submerged  under  authoritarian  rule,  first  under  Dollfuss 
and  Schuschnigg  and  then  under  the  Nazis.  As  in  the  early  days  of  the 
first  Austrian  Republic,  the  strongly  Catholic  country  districts  voted 
mainly  for  the  People’s  Party,  and  the  towns  for  the  Socialists.  But  the 
Socialists  had  improved  their  position  as  compared  with  the  pre-1934 
period.  In  Vienna  itself,  where  the  main  bulk  of  the  electorate  was  con¬ 
centrated,  they  gained  no  less  than  57  per  cent,  of  the  votes,  and  they  also 
showed  evidence  of  increased  support  in  the  country  as  a  whole  by  carrying 
every  provincial  capital  except  Innsbruck. 

During  the  election  all  three  parties  had  committed  themselves  to  the 
continuance  of  the  coalition,  and  accordingly  a  new  Government  was 
formed  on  this  basis  with  Leopold  Figl,  the  leader  of  the  People’s  Party, 
as  the  new  Chancellor.  On  8  December  the  Allied  Council  was  provided 
with  a  proposed  list  of  Ministers.  The  portfolios  had  been  split  between 
the  two  major  parties  in  the  proportion  of  eight  members  of  the  People’s 
Party  to  six  Socialists.  Two  posts  were  given  to  people  with  no  party 
affiliations,  and  one  post  to  a  Communist.  In  strict  equity,  the  small 
number  of  votes  which  the  Communists  had  obtained  did  not  justify  their 
inclusion — and  certainly  not  the  retention  of  Communists  in  the  Ministries 
of  the  Interior  and  of  Education.  Nevertheless,  the  People’s  Party  leaders 
felt  that  a  complete  elimination  of  the  Communists  would  not  be  politic, 
and  accordingly  they  created  a  new  Ministry  of  Power  and  Electrification, 
to  be  headed  by  a  Communist,  in  an  attempt  to  retain  their  co-operation. 
The  move  was  a  shrewd  one,  since  it  robbed  the  Communist  Party  of  any 
reasonable  ground  for  complaining  of  discrimination  against  them. 

1  Osterreichisch.es  Jahrbuch,  1945—1946,  p.  66;  G.  Mathers  (for  J.  B.  Hynd)  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  5  December  1945  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  416,  coll.  2322-3). 
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The  Allied  Council  did  not  approve  the  list  immediately.  Objections 
were  raised,  notably  by  the  Soviet  and  French  Elements,  to  certain  of  the 
names  as  having  a  Nazi  association,1  and  it  was  not  until  four  changes  had 
been  made,  including  the  rejection  of  Julius  Raab,  who  was  to  become 
Chancellor  in  1953,  that  the  Allied  Council  finally  gave  its  approval,  at 
its  twelfth  meeting  on  18  December,  to  a  revised  list.2  The  new  Assembly 
met  on  19  December,  and  on  the  20th,  at  a  joint  session  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  Second  Chamber,  which  had  been  elected  in  the  meantime  by 
the  Provincial  Chambers,  Dr.  Karl  Renner  was  elected  President  of  the 
Second  Austrian  Republic  by  204  votes  out  of  205,  one  member  abstain¬ 
ing.3  Renner  appointed  the  leader  of  the  People’s  Party,  Leopold  Figl, 
as  Federal  Chancellor,  and  Adolf  Scharf,  leader  of  the  Socialist  Party,  as 
Federal  Vice-Chancellor. 

Figl  lost  no  time  in  declaring  his  policy.  In  his  opening  address  to 
Parliament  on  21  December  he  emphasized  the  need  for  co-operation 
amongst  all  parties  in  the  interests  of  reconstruction  and  the  recovery  of 
Austria’s  freedom,  and  for  the  re-establishment  of  an  independent  and 
reliable  police  force  and  judiciary.  Fie  appealed  to  the  occupying  Powers 
for  a  relaxation  of  the  zonal  barriers  and  also  for  economic  help  through 
UNRRA.  At  the  same  time,  he  urged  the  necessity  for  Austrian  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  four  Powers,  and  declared  that  although  Austria  was 
‘orientated  towards  the  West’  she  had  been  the  ‘traditional  gateway  to  the 
East’.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  for  her  to  seek  the  re-establishment  of 
trade  relations  with  the  Danube  basin.4 

The  policy  was  unexceptionable,  and  on  1  January  1946  the  Allied 
Council  formally  recognized  the  Austrian  Republic,  and  later  exchanged 
political  representatives  with  the  new  Government.5  The  Allied  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Vienna  were  the  four  Political  Advisers  mentioned  earlier.6 

The  elections  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  a  freely  elected 
Austrian  Government  enjoying  official  four-Power  approval  w'ere  of  vital 
importance  from  a  number  of  points  of  view.  First,  they  offered  convincing 
proof  to  the  outside  world  that  the  spirit  of  Austrian  democracy,  far  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  long  years  of  dictatorship  and  war,  had  not  only 
survived,  but  had  become  more  mature.  The  two  major  parties  had 
discarded  respectively  some  of  the  more  extreme  clerical  views  of  the  pre¬ 
war  Christian  Socialists,  and  the  Marxian  views  of  the  Social  Democrats; 
they  had  already  shown,  during  the  Renner  Government’s  tenure  of  office, 
that  they  were  able  to  work  together  in  a  way  which  would  not  have  been 
conceivable  in  the  days  of  the  First  Republic.  Now  they  had  shown  no 

1  Glasgow  Herald ,  11  December  1945.  2  AC  A  Gazette,  no.  1,  pp.  34-35. 

3  New  York  Times,  21  December  1945.  4  Neues  Osterreich,  22  December  1945. 

5  New  York  Times,  8  January  1946.  Formal  recognition  by  the  British  Government  was  notified 
on  5  January  1946  (Noel-Baker  (for  Bevin)  in  the  House  of  Commons,  28  January  1946  (H.C. 
Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  418,  coll.  528-9)).  6  See  above,  p.  312. 
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hesitation  in  agreeing  to  continue  that  co-operation,  and  had  lost  little 
time  in  agreeing  on  a  division  of  duties.  This  was  the  more  striking,  since 
both  major  parties,  if  they  were  less  extreme  in  their  respective  outlooks, 
had  retained  to  a  large  extent  their  respective  programmes,  and  the  several 
parts  of  the  country  had  remained  remarkably  true  to  their  old  political 
allegiances. 

But  if  it  was  true  that  the  old  broad  divisions  between  Left  and  Right 
had  been  reaffirmed,  it  was  also  abundantly  clear  that  the  Austrian  people 
wanted  to  have  no  truck  with  Communism.  This  was  a  double  reassurance 
for  the  Western  Powers.  It  was  not  only  a  good  omen  for  Austria’s  future 
political  development  within  the  framework  of  West  European  demo¬ 
cracies;  a  hopeful  sign  was  also  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Russians  had 
allowed  the  elections  to  take  place  freely  in  their  own  Zone,  and  had 
refrained  from  any  attempt  at  interference.  If  they  had  allowed  such  a 
result  to  come  about  in  Austria,  it  was  argued,  there  might  still  be  some 
hope,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  for  the  peaceful  demo¬ 
cratic  development  of  other  states  which  lay  within  their  sphere  of  control 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  truth,  however,  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Soviet  authorities  had 
over-estimated  the  strength  of  the  Communist  vote,  and  that  the  results 
when  they  became  known  gave  them  a  severe  jolt.  They  appear  to  have 
reckoned  on  a  Communist  vote  of  as  high  as  30  per  cent.  If,  in  fact,  that 
had  been  the  result  of  the  elections,  they  would  presumably  have  hoped 
to  retain  Communist  control  of  the  key  Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  of 
Education,  and  in  due  course  to  exploit  these  in  their  own  favour.  The 
actual  result  of  the  elections  apparently  led  them  to  review  their  whole 
policy,  and  in  fact  General  Clark  has  expressed  the  view  that  the  elections 
marked  the  real  end  of  anything  other  than  pretended  collaboration  by 
the  Russians  and  goes  on  to  say  that  soon  afterwards  they  began  both  to 
restrict  the  freedom  of  the  Austrian  authorities  in  the  Soviet  Zone,  and 
also,  notwithstanding  the  result  of  the  elections,  to  give  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  greater  privileges.1  But  by  then  the  damage  from  the 
Soviet  point  of  view  had  been  done.  Whatever  reasons  there  might  have 
been  for  the  lowness  of  the  Communist  vote,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
Western  Allies  had  influenced  the  elections  in  the  Soviet  Zone  itself.  The 
Soviet  Element  had  inevitably  lost  face,  and  there  was  little  doubt  in 
anyone’s  mind  of  the  chief  reason  for  what  had  happened — the  behaviour 
of  the  Soviet  troops  in  the  early  days  of  the  occupation  had  effectively 
killed  any  sympathy  for  Communism  that  Austrians  might  have  felt. 

1  Clark:  Calculated  Risk,  p.  470;  cf.  Renner:  Osterreich  von  der  Ersten  zur  £weiten  Republik,  p. 
238:  ‘Their  lack  of  success  [i.e.  that  of  the  Communist  Party]  caused  the  Russian  occupying 
Power  surprise,  extreme  disappointment,  and  lasting  annoyance.’  An  article  in  Arbeiter-Zeitung 
on  19  April  1946  alleged  that  provincial  representation  in  the  Burgenland  had  not  been  altered, 
even  by  that  date,  so  as  to  conform  with  the  parties’  representation  in  the  election  results. 
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It  is  of  interest,  moreover,  that  this  result  had  come  about  in  spite  of 
the  genuine  moderation  of  Soviet  policy  on  the  political  level.  The  Soviet 
authorities’  unilateral  approval  of  an  Austrian  Provisional  Government 
was  not  in  accordance  with  agreed  Allied  plans,  and  somewhat  naturally 
provoked  complaints  and  suspicion.  At  the  same  time  Renner  himself 
could  never  have  been  called  pro-Soviet,  and  indeed  he  has  made  clear 
in  his  reminiscences  that  he  was  quite  explicit  on  this  point  in  what  he 
said  to  the  Soviet  military  authorities.1  Further,  the  appointment  of  two 
Under-Secretaries  in  each  Ministry  of  a  different  party  from  that  of  the 
Minister  himself  ensured  that  the  Provisional  Government  should  be  a 
coalition  in  a  genuine  sense.  All  contemporary  reports  agree  that  the 
Renner  Government  was  given  considerable  freedom  of  action  throughout 
the  limited  area  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  Russians.2  But  the  hard 
fact  was  that  no  amount  of  theoretical  freedom  was  of  any  use  when  there 
were  no  material  resources  available  to  bring  order  out  of  post-war  chaos, 
and  when  anything  at  all  portable  was  being  removed  to  the  east  as  war 
booty. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Western  Allies  had  in  fact  been  more  cautious 
in  their  political  approach  in  their  own  Zones  than  the  Russians  in  theirs, 
and,  in  fact,  one  reporter  had  summed  it  up  in  slightly  exaggerated  form 
by  saying  that  there  was  freedom  without  resources  in  the  Soviet  Zone, 
and  plenty  of  resources  without  freedom  in  the  Western  Zones.  The 
elections  inaugurated  a  reversal  of  this  trend  so  far  as  political  freedom 
was  concerned- — though  this  neither  immediately  nor  completely.  With 
freely  elected  Provincial  Governments  installed,  a  large  part  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  country  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians  themselves,  and  the  task  of  the  occupying  Powers 
was  automatically  made  easier.  For  many  months  to  come  the  major 
question  was  to  be  the  basic  problem  of  living- — the  provision  of  food  and 
public  services,  and  the  repair  of  the  country’s  economy.  For  these  things, 
it  is  true,  the  Austrians  were  inevitably  dependent  on  the  Allies.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  elections  marked  a  definite  step  towards  the  restoration 
of  Austrian  freedom. 


(2)  The  New  Control  Agreement 

In  spite  of  the  elections,  Allied  control  over  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  was  still  regulated  by  the  terms  of  the  EAC  agreement  on  Control 
Machinery  of  4  July  1945. 3  Soon  after  the  elections,  indeed,  the  Allied 
Council  formally  reminded  the  Austrian  Government  that  the  extension 
of  Austrian  legislation  to  the  whole  of  Austria  must  not  be  construed  as  a 

1  Renner :  Denkschrift  iiber  die  Geschichte  der  Unabhangigkeitserkldrung  Osterreichs,  p.  470. 

2  See  Renner’s  observations  quoted  above,  p.  304,  note  4.  Also  ‘The  Lambert  Report’  in 

The  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  17  July  1945.  3  Cmd.  6958,  pp.  3-6. 
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renunciation  of  the  right  of  Allied  control  and  supervision  over  ‘the 
Austrian  Government,  over  all  bodies  responsible  to  it  and  over  all  their 
acts’.1  Every  law  passed  by  the  Austrian  Government,  in  fact,  still  required 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Allied  Council  before  it  could  come  into 
force,  and,  although  it  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  the 
Legal  Division  to  recommend  anything  other  than  approval,2  the  power 
of  veto  was  still  there,  and  indeed  had  been  exercised  in  November,  when 
the  Council  had  demanded  the  annulment  of  all  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment’s  legislation  concerning  military  matters.3 

When  the  elections  had  taken  place  and  a  freely  chosen  Government 
corresponding  to  the  results  of  the  elections  had  been  installed,  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  situation  was,  of  course,  an  anomaly,  and  indeed  a  flat 
contradiction  of  the  provisions  of  the  Moscow  Declaration.  It  was  a  sign 
of  the  Austrians’  increased  confidence  that  they  lost  no  time  in  saying  this, 
and  an  early  opportunity  was  provided  by  the  unsatisfactory  position  in 
regard  to  constitutional  legislation. 

Successive  issues  of  the  official  Gazette  ( Staatsgesetzblatt )  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Provisional  Government  on  1  May  1 945  had  contained 
the  texts  of  five  laws  which  sought  to  regulate  the  transition  of  Austria 
from  her  status  as  part  of  Nazi  Germany  to  that  of  an  independent  demo¬ 
cratic  Republic,  and  to  restore  the  provisions  of  the  1929  Constitution.4 
The  newly  elected  Figl  Government  passed  a  law  on  19  December  1945 
reaffirming  this  earlier  legislation,5  but,  although  the  three  Western  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Allied  Council  were  prepared  to  agree  to  it,  the  Soviet  member 
refused,  and,  since  Allied  Council  decisions  had  to  be  unanimous,  assent 
to  the  law  was  withheld.6  Furthermore,  on  Soviet  insistence,  on  30  March 
1946  the  Allies  asked  the  Austrian  Government  to  submit  not  later  than 
1  July  ‘a  permanent  Constitution  on  democratic  principles’.7 

Information  that  the  rejection  of  the  Provisional  Constitutional  Law 
had  been  due  to  the  objections  of  the  Soviet  Element  was  communicated 
to  the  press  by  the  United  States  member8  and  the  reaction  was  immediate. 
Protests  in  the  Austrian  press  at  the  inconsistency  of  the  Soviet  Element  in 
allowing  the  law  to  pass  without  comment  in  May  1 945,  when  they  were 
in  sole  control  of  Vienna,  and  now  raising  objections  to  it,  were  followed 


1  AC  A  Gazette,  no.  1,  p.  32. 

1  In  1945,201  laws  of  the  Austrian  Government  were  approved  unreservedly,  29  with  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  8  rejected  (France,  Presidence  du  Conseil:  ‘Deux  ans  et  demi  de  presence  franchise 
en  Autriche’,  Notes  Documentaires  et  Etudes,  no.  870  (23  March  1948),  p.  13). 

3  Renner  had  provided  originally  for  a  small  defence  force,  and  had  included  in  his  Cabinet 
an  Under-Secretary  for  Army  Affairs. 

4  Renner:  Denkschrift  uber  die  Geschichte  der  Unabhdngigkeitserklarung  Osterreichs,  p.  36. 

5  Wiener  Zeitung,  20  December  1945. 

6  R.  J.  Taylor  (for  J.  B.  Hynd)  in  the  House  of  Commons,  28  May  1946  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser., 

vol.  423,  col.  984).  7  ACA  Gazette,  no.  4,  p.  19;  Wiener  Zeitung,  28  March  1946. 

8  Grayson,  p.  94. 
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by  a  speech  by  Figl  in  the  National  Assembly  on  12  April,  and  a  few  days 
later  President  Renner  took  the  opportunity  of  a  press  interview  to  put 
the  dilemma  of  his  Government  in  characteristically  vivid  terms:  ‘I  have 
been  asking  myself’,  he  is  reported  as  saying,  ‘on  what  model  do  the  four 
powers  expect  us  to  make  a  constitution?  Shall  we  imitate  the  Soviet 
constitution  or  the  British  constitutional  monarchy?  The  American  presi¬ 
dential  system  or  the  French  constitution,  which  itself  does  not  as  yet 
exist?’1  These  various  protests  culminated  in  the  submission  of  a  formal 
resolution  from  the  Assembly  to  the  Allied  Council,  and  when  1  July  came 
no  new  Constitution  had  been  submitted.  The  Allied  Council,  however, 
took  no  action,  and  there  the  matter  rested,  the  position  being  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  Renner  Government’s  legislation,  as  reaffirmed 
by  the  new  Government,  remained  in  force,  and  the  Austrian  Constitution 
was  thus  that  of  1920  as  amended  in  1929,  together  with  any  supple¬ 
mentary  laws  passed  since  the  liberation. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1946  several  more  pleas  were 
made  to  the  Allies  to  relax  the  rigidity  of  their  supervision  and  to  give 
Austria  the  freedom  which  they  were  officially  pledged  to  give  her.2  It 
was  forcibly  pointed  out  that  the  obligation  of  a  freely  elected  and  recog¬ 
nized  Government  to  submit  legislation  to  other  Powers  outside  the  state 
was  something  of  a  historical  novelty,  and  not  long  afterwards  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  given  to  the  Socialist  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Scharf,  to  make 
representations  in  this  sense  to  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Ernest  Bevin, 
when  Scharf  and  a  fellow  Socialist  member  of  the  Austrian  Parliament, 
Herr  Pittermann,  visited  London  unofficially.3  In  fact,  however,  so  far  as 
the  British  were  concerned,  the  idea  of  revising  the  Control  Agreement  of 
July  1945  was  no  new  one,  and  work  had  been  begun  on  it  in  the  British 
Element  of  the  Commission  before  the  November  elections  had  been  held. 
Early  in  1946  quadripartite  discussion  of  a  British  draft  had  begun  in  the 
Political  Directorate,  and  was  making  satisfactory  progress.4  The  question 
of  reserved  powers,  which  had  already  caused  difficulties  in  the  early  days 
of  the  occupation,  seemed  likely  for  a  time  to  prevent  agreement  in  this 
case  also.  But  after  some  weeks  of  negotiations  the  new  Agreement,  based 
on  the  British  draft,  finally  came  up  to  the  Allied  Council  during  the 
British  chairmanship  in  June,  and  was  signed  on  the  28th  of  that  month.5 

1  Observer,  28  April  1946. 

2  A  notable  instance  was  a  speech  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  by  Karl  Seitz  on  20  March :  see 
New  York  Times,  Daily  Express,  Wiener  £eitung  and  Arbeiter-feitung,  21  March  1946. 

3  Hiscocks:  Rebirth  of  Austria,  p.  54. 

4  Gf.  Hynd’s  statement  on  11  February  1946  in  the  House  of  Commons  (H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser., 
vol.  419,  col.  25). 

5  ACA  Gazette,  no.  7,  p.  10.  For  the  text  see  Cmd.  6958,  pp.  21-26.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  28  June  the  Agreement  was  ‘largely  the  result  of  the  initiative  of  General  Mark  W. 
Clark’.  The  Socialist  Arbeiter-feitung  of  3  July  recorded  a  particular  vote  of  thanks  by  the  Club 
of  Socialist  Delegates  and  Bundesrate  to  Dr.  Scharf  for  his  efforts  in  regard  to  the  Agreement,  and 
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The  new  Agreement  marked  an  important  advance,  and  it  was  not 
surprising  that  Renner  was  given  an  ovation  when  he  attended  the  Volks- 
theater  on  29  June.1  Whereas  hitherto  the  Austrian  Government  had  been 
required  to  obtain  quadripartite  approval  of  all  laws,  Article  6  of  the  new 
Agreement  confined  this  to  constitutional  laws.  With  regard  to  all  other 
legislative  measures  and  international  agreements,  Allied  Council  approval 
could  be  assumed  if  within  thirty-one  days  of  receipt  of  the  measure  by 
the  Allied  Commission  the  Austrian  Government  had  not  been  informed 
that  the  Commission  had  objections  to  make.  Since,  in  this  connexion  as 
in  all  others,  decisions  of  the  Allied  Council  still  had  to  be  unanimous,  it 
followed  that  any  non-constitutional  measure  which  had  obtained  the 
approval  even  of  one  Element  could  not  be  officially  blocked.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  which  was  certainly  the  most  important  provision  of  the 
Agreement,  there  were  further  significant  relaxations  of  control.  Article  4 
provided  for  the  removal  by  the  Allied  Council,  with  minor  exceptions,  of 
all  the  ‘remaining  restrictions  on  the  movement  within  Austria  of  persons, 
goods  or  other  traffic’,  so  that  the  zonal  boundaries  would  then  only  serve 
as  ‘boundaries  of  the  spheres  of  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  High  Commissioners  and  the  location  of  occupation  troops’.  Further, 
the  Austrian  Government  were  to  be  permitted  to  organize  a  customs  and 
frontier  administration,  to  which  the  Allies  would  themselves  transfer  as 
soon  as  possible  all  customs  and  travel  control  functions  which  did  not 
interfere  with  the  military  needs  of  their  occupation  forces,  and  the 
Austrian  Government  were  declared  free  to  establish  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  relations  with  the  Governments  of  the  United  Nations;  and  with 
other  Governments,  subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Allied  Council. 

The  only  spheres  in  which  authority  was  still  specifically  reserved  to  the 
occupying  Powers,  and  in  which  the  latter  could  act  directly,  were  those 
concerning  demilitarization,  the  protection  of  property  belonging  to  the 
United  Nations  or  their  nationals,  control  of  displaced  persons,  travel 
control  into  and  out  of  Austria  until  the  establishment  of  Austrian  controls, 
and  the  tracing  and  arrest  of  people  wanted  by  any  of  the  four  Powers  or 
by  the  International  Court  for  war  crimes.  Except  in  these  fields,  and  for 
the  more  general  purposes  of  maintaining  law  and  order  and  ensuring  the 
implementation  of  Allied  Commission  instructions,  the  Commission  was 
to  act  only  through  the  Austrian  Government  or  other  appropriate  Aus¬ 
trian  authorities.  The  new  Agreement  also  provided  in  Article  1  that  the 
authority  of  the  Austrian  Government  should  extend  throughout  the 
whole  of  Austria,  but  that  the  Government  and  all  subordinate  Austrian 
authorities  should  carry  out  such  directions  as  they  might  receive  from  the 
Allied  Commission.  This  was  not  in  fact  a  serious  limitation,  since  the 

particularly  for  ‘his  negotiations  with  the  Labour  Party’  which  ‘so  evidently  have  been  crowned 
with  success’.  1  Arbeiter-ZAtung,  30  June  1946. 
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Commission  could  give  no  instruction  unless  it  were  unanimous,  and  the 
number  of  questions  on  which  unanimity  could  be  achieved  was  smaller 
from  this  date  onwards.  On  the  one  hand,  all  three  Western  Powers  inter¬ 
preted  the  New  Control  Agreement  as  implying  as  wide  and  full  authority 
as  possible  for  the  Austrian  Government,  and  were  in  consequence  reluctant 
to  take  any  step  which  appeared  needlessly  to  infringe  that  authority.  The 
Soviet  Element,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  opposite  view,  and  indeed 
tried  to  restrict  the  freedom  which  the  New  Control  Agreement  had 
granted. 

The  Soviet  authorities’  attitude  caused  some  surprise  at  the  time,  and 
indeed  it  was  conjectured  that  they  might  have  signed  the  new  Agreement 
without  fully  realizing  its  implications.  According  to  information  from  a 
leading  member  of  the  British  Element,  however,  General  Zheltov,  the 
Soviet  Deputy  Commissioner,  originally  objected  to  Article  6  (a),  before 
the  new  Agreement  was  signed,  for  the  precise  reason  that  might  have  been 
expected — namely  that  ‘laws  would  come  into  force  while  we  sleep’.  It 
may  be  that  the  full  implication  was  only  tardily  realized  in  Moscow, 
though  that  seems  unlikely.  But,  whatever  the  explanation,  the  Soviet 
signature  was  evidently  thought  a  mistake,  for  during  August  the  Soviet 
Element  put  up  to  the  Allied  Council  through  the  Executive  Committee 
two  papers  which  were  aimed  particularly  at  the  provisions  of  Article  6. 
The  first  paper  referred  to  a  draft  letter  to  the  Chancellor  from  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  which  mentioned  a  definition  of  a  constitutional  law.  The 
Soviet  Element  maintained  that  the  definition  in  question,  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Committee  on  3 1  May,  had  not  come  before  the  Allied  Council 
for  approval  and  was  therefore  not  legally  valid.  In  fact,  all  three 
Western  members  of  the  Council  remembered  individually  that  the  Allied 
Council  had  earlier  discussed  the  question  of  a  definition,  and  had  agreed 
specifically  that  the  Executive  Committee  should  work  it  out.  After  its 
final  adoption  on  31  May  (the  Western  delegates  pointed  out)  it  had,  in 
fact,  become  the  basis  for  the  New  Control  Agreement,  and  objections  by 
the  Soviet  Element  at  this  stage  must  be  taken  to  indicate  that  they  wished 
to  abrogate  part  of  that  Agreement. 

The  second  Soviet  paper  was  concerned  with  the  way  in  which  the  New 
Control  Agreement  was  to  be  applied.  It  sought,  among  other  things,  to 
secure  acceptance  of  a  resolution  by  which  the  Allied  Council  would 
‘retain  its  former  responsibility  and  authority  over  the  Austrian  Ministries’ 
and  would  ‘exercise  its  control  in  accord  with  the  terms  of  the  New  Control 
Agreement’.  This  was,  of  course,  tantamount  to  going  back  on  the  whole 
idea  of  the  new  Agreement,  and  the  other  three  members  of  the  Allied 
Council  said  as  much.  In  the  face  of  this  united  opposition,  discussion  of 
this  second  paper  was  dropped.1 

1  Grayson  was  fortunate  in  securing  access  to  both  Allied  Council  minutes  and  unofficial 
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It  was  Soviet  practice  in  the  Austrian  Commission  to  attach  importance 
to  the  precise  form  of  words  of  an  agreed  resolution,  and  not  to  insist  on 
an  obviously  wrong  interpretation  if  the  latter  were  forcefully  pointed  out. 
But  the  question  of  what  did  or  did  not  constitute  a  constitutional  law  was 
one  on  which  the  Soviet  Element  took  a  strong  line.  Although  their 
attempt  to  invalidate  the  Executive  Committee’s  resolution  of  31  May  had 
not  succeeded,  a  further  example  of  their  tactics  was  provided  on  27 
September  in  the  Allied  Council  during  a  discussion  of  the  Austrian 
Government’s  ‘Traffic  of  Goods  Act’.  When  this  had  come  before  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  on  20  September,  after  having  been  approved  by  the 
Western  Elements,  the  Soviet  Element  proposed  that  a  clause  should  be 
inserted  exempting  from  the  law’s  application  ‘property  and  merchandise 
which  belong  to  the  occupation  Powers’.  The  three  Western  members 
pointed  out  that  the  property  and  merchandise  of  the  occupation  Powers 
were  already  safeguarded  under  the  New  Control  Agreement,  and  that 
furthermore  the  act,  since  it  was  not  one  of  a  constitutional  nature,  would 
come  into  force  on  23  September  under  the  thirty-one-day  rule.  The  Soviet 
representative  then  declared  that  he  reserved  the  right  to  see  that  the  law 
was  not  applied  in  his  own  Zone.  This  attitude  was  reaffirmed  by  the 
Soviet  High  Commissioner  when  the  law  came  before  the  Allied  Council 
on  27  September,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  harmful  to  Soviet  interests, 
and  from  this  position  he  could  not  be  dislodged. 

The  story  was  much  the  same  in  regard  to  the  various  other  aspects  of 
Austria’s  struggle  towards  freedom  in  the  light  of  the  new  Agreement. 
The  Allied  Council  had  already  authorized  the  Austrian  Government  to 
exchange  diplomatic  representatives  with  all  countries  which  would  recog¬ 
nize  it — except  Germany  and  Japan1 — and  now  action  was  quickly  taken 
on  the  authorization  in  Article  7  for  Austria  to  resume  diplomatic  and 
consular  relations  with  the  Governments  of  the  United  Nations,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  1946  there  was  already  the  nucleus  of  a  normal  Diplomatic 
Corps  in  Vienna  to  ensure  that  foreign  Governments  should  be  kept 
reliably  and  continually  informed  of  conditions  in  the  country.  When  it 
came  to  Austria’s  membership  of  the  international  organizations,  whether 
these  formed  part  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  or  not,  it  was  a 
different  matter.  As  early  as  March  1946  Austria  had  sent  a  representative 
to  the  International  Bureau  of  Education  Conference  in  Geneva.2  But 
the  abnormality  of  her  position  debarred  her  from  securing  more  than 
the  admission  of  an  Austrian  observer  at  the  formal  session  at  which  the 
League  of  Nations  dissolved  itself  in  the  following  month,  and  in  the 


transcripts  taken  by  the  United  States  Element,  and  the  writer  is  indebted  to  this  source  for  the 
account  given  here  (Grayson,  pp.  120-1). 

1  AC  A  Gazette,  no.  3,  p.  7;  The  Times,  26  February,  Wiener  £eitung,  27  February  1946. 

2  Grayson,  p.  121. 
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Allied  Council,  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  Article  6  ( a )  of  the  New  Control 
Agreement,  a  notification  by  the  Chancellor  that  Austria  intended  to 
apply  for  membership  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  was  not  considered  by  the  Allied 
Council  before  the  end  of  the  year.  A  request  by  the  Chancellor  for  per¬ 
mission  for  Austria  to  resume  her  membership  of  the  International  Labour 
Organization  in  May  1946  had  been  considered  twice  in  the  Allied  Council 
in  August  and  September,  and  each  time  agreement  had  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  Soviet  objections  on  the  ground  that  the  International  Labour 
Organization  was  now  defunct,  as  having  been  a  creation  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  that  Austria  should  become  a  member  of  the  equivalent 
United  Nations  organization;1  and  in  November,  when  the  Chancellor 
brought  up  the  matter  again  by  notifying  the  Allied  Commission  that  he 
considered  Austria  free  to  apply  for  membership  under  the  terms  of 
Article  6  (a)  of  the  new  Agreement,  the  Soviet  member  maintained  that 
in  his  view  unanimous  approval  was  necessary.  The  other  three  disagreed, 
and  the  question  was  referred  back  to  the  Political  Directorate.  A  third 
instance  of  the  same  course  of  events  was  the  fate  of  a  request  made  by 
Austria  in  October  1946  for  permission  to  join  the  United  Nations  Lood 
and  Agriculture  Organization.  On  this  occasion  the  Soviet  member  of 
the  Council  simply  said  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  matter, 
and  it  did  not  come  before  the  Council  again  that  year.2 

In  practice,  however,  Soviet  objections  failed  to  prevent  the  Austrian 
Government,  who  were  aware  that  the  three  other  Powers  would  support 
them,  from  making  an  independent  application  to  the  three  organizations 
concerned,  and  in  due  course  being  admitted,  with  a  consequent  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  Austria’s  international  position.  The  action  of  the  Ligl  Government 
in  these  matters,  as  in  many  others  in  which  they  knew  that  they  were 
flying  in  the  face  of  Soviet  opposition,  was  extremely  courageous,  for 
although  the  Government  had  received  Soviet  recognition,  and  there  was 
at  least  a  strong  probability  that  actions  of  this  kind  would  not  render 
individuals  subject  to  actual  physical  violence,  nevertheless  the  risk  was 
always  there.  During  1946  public  safety  was  by  no  means  well  assured  in 
Vienna,  and  the  kidnapping  of  officials  not  unknown.3 


1  Wiener  2jAlung,  iojuly  1946.  2  Grayson,  pp.  123-5. 

3  Cf.  a  complaint  by  the  Lower  Austrian  Provincial  Diet  in  November  1946  that  they  had  no 
information  about  the  fate  of  one  of  their  members,  Ferdinand  Riefler,  who  had  been  arrested 
by  the  Russians  (Wiener  £eitung,  13  November  1946).  It  is  of  interest,  however,  that  the  Russians 
were  anxious  to  avoid  unfavourable  publicity.  This  was  quickly  discovered  by  the  other  three 
Elements,  and  General  Mark  Clark  has  described  how,  at  one  point  in  the  early  days  of  the 
occupation,  he  received  warning  that  the  Soviet  Element  was  planning  to  seize  the  Austrian 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Clark  informed  the  United  States  and  British  newspaper  correspondents 
and  when  the  Russians  arrived  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  correspondents  and  photo¬ 
graphers.  This  embarrassed  them  sufficiently  to  deter  them.  After  about  an  hour’s  occupation 
of  the  building,  the  Russians  moved  out  (Clark:  Calculated  Risk,  p.  469). 
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From  this  point  onwards,  then,  any  question  which  could  be  considered 
under  Article  6  ( a )  came  to  be  treated  almost  invariably  in  the  same  way; 
in  the  Directorate  concerned  the  three  Western  Elements  would  agree  to 
the  Austrian  proposal,  and  the  Soviet  Element  would  disagree.  In  this 
form  a  resolution  would  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Allied  Council,  where  precisely  the  same  procedure  would  take  place. 
The  matter  would  be  passed  over,  and  the  disagreement  would  merely  be 
recorded  in  the  minutes,  and  in  consequence  of  this  would  be  sent  to  the 
Austrian  Government.  The  latter  would  wait  for  the  scheduled  thirty-one 
days,  and  then  the  law  or  other  legislative  measure  would  be  promulgated 
and  published  in  the  official  Austrian  Government  Gazette. 

(3)  Denazification 

Two  of  the  primary  aims  of  the  occupying  Powers  were  declared  to  be 
the  elimination  of  Nazi  influence  in  Austria  and  the  separation  of  Austria 
from  Germany.  This  dual  process  was,  in  fact,  regarded  as  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  any  permanent  Austrian  Government, 
and  from  the  earliest  days  of  their  arrival  in  the  country  after  the  end  of 
hostilities  the  four  Powers,  each  in  its  own  Zone,  set  to  work  to  achieve 
this.  It  was  perhaps  only  to  be  expected  that  the  policies  followed  would 
vary  considerably.  In  the  Soviet  Zone  the  Austrian  authorities  themselves 
had  taken  the  initiative  at  a  very  early  stage,  when,  a  week  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Renner  Provisional  Government,  the  first  Denazifica¬ 
tion  Law  was  passed  (Prohibitory  Law  No.  13).  This  was  followed  on 
6  June  by  the  Prohibition  Act;  on  26  June  by  the  War  Criminals  Law;  and 
in  September  by  a  Purge  of  Industry  Law.1  Together  these  constituted  a 
policy  of  which  the  essentials  were  that  membership  of  the  Nazi  Party 
before  13  March  1938  was  declared  high  treason;2  that  Austrians  who  had 
become  members  after  the  Nazi  occupation  were  to  be  regarded  more 
leniently;  and  that  high  Party  officials,  from  Gauleiter  upwards,  were  to 
be  regarded  as  war  criminals  ex  officio,  and  were  to  be  punishable  in  the 
most  serious  cases  by  death.  Implementation  of  this  policy  had  begun 
soon  after  liberation  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  Russians,  to  which  the 
Renner  Government’s  authority  was  then  limited,  and  during  this  period 
the  Russians  acted  in  this  sphere,  as  in  most  others,  through  the  Austrian 
department  concerned — in  this  case  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  with  the 
Communist  Franz  Honner  at  its  head. 

In  the  remaining  three  Zones,  pending  the  establishment  of  the  Allied 
Commission  in  Vienna,  each  of  the  Western  Allies  followed  a  policy  of  its 

1  Qsterreichisches  Jahrbuch,  ig^g-igffS,  p.  97. 

2  On  the  basis  of  evidence  from  captured  cards,  80,000  Nazis  were  found  to  have  been  re¬ 
gistered  in  Austria  before  her  annexation  by  Germany  (Gruber:  ‘Austria  Infelix’,  Foreign  Affairs, 
January  1947,  xxv.  230). 
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own.  Admittedly  all  three  policies  aimed  at  concentrating  on  the  major 
Nazi  officials  and  war  criminals,  and  treating  the  small  fry  less  severely. 
But  in  practice  this  worked  out  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  In  the 
Western  Zones,  the  United  States  Military  Government  did  not  start 
operations  on  any  systematic  basis  for  some  weeks  owing  to  the  unforeseen 
way  in  which  the  liberation  had  occurred — i.e.  the  Military  Government 
officers  concerned  had  been  destined  originally  for  Germany,1  and  after 
an  interval  they  had  to  hand  over  their  duties  to  colleagues  trained  for 
service  in  Austria.  Furthermore,  when  the  French  came  into  that  part  of 
the  United  States  Zone  which  had  been  assigned  to  them,  a  second  hand¬ 
over  occurred  in  the  areas  affected.  In  the  British  Zone,  activity  had  per¬ 
force  to  be  confined  in  the  early  days  to  Carinthia  only,  but  here  the 
general  policy  could  be  implemented  from  the  outset  as  planned,  since  the 
officers  destined  for  Austrian  Military  Government  duties  had  come  up 
with  the  Eighth  Army  from  Italy.  In  all  three  Western  Zones  there  was 
a  confusion  about  the  extent  to  which  the  Austrian  authorities  themselves 
should  be  allowed  to  assist  in  denazification,  and  this  confusion  persisted. 

The  Allied  recognition  of  the  Provisional  Government  in  October,  and 
the  consequent  extension  of  its  authority  over  the  whole  of  Austria,  should 
have  meant  that  the  validity  of  the  early  denazification  laws  was  similarly 
extended.  But  in  fact  this  was  not  so,  since  all  laws  of  the  Provisional 
Government  had  to  receive  formal  approval  by  the  Allied  Council  before 
they  could  be  implemented  in  the  whole  of  Austria,  and  the  denazification 
laws  were  not  so  approved  until  December.  In  the  interim,  therefore, 
denazification  in  the  Western  Zones  continued  to  be  under  the  close  con¬ 
trol  of  the  respective  occupying  Powers,  with  all  the  variety  of  method 
that  that  implied. 

On  31  October  1945  a  quadripartite  Denazification  Bureau  was  set  up 
by  the  Allied  Commission  in  Vienna  and  attempted  to  introduce  some 
kind  of  uniformity.2  But  this  had  hardly  begun  its  deliberations  before  the 
situation  was  again  radically  changed  by  the  emergence  of  the  Figl  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  made  it  more  necessary  to  operate  through  the  Austrian 
authorities,  and  on  10  January  1946  the  Allied  Council  accorded  some 
recognition  to  the  fact  by  requesting  the  Austrian  Government  to  carry 
out  within  the  next  two  months,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Internal  Affairs  Directorate,  a  thorough  purge  of  Nazis  in 
the  three  upper  grades  of  the  civil  service,  and  leaving  them  free  to  enact 
and  implement  their  own  anti-Nazi  legislation.  The  Commission,  never¬ 
theless,  reserved  the  right  to  remove  any  official  in  either  the  state  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery  or  in  private  enterprise  who  carried  on  Nazi 
activities  directed  against  the  Allies  or  democratic  forces  in  Austria  even 
if  these  were  not  technically  covered  by  the  Denazification  Laws.3  The 
1  See  above,  p.  302  and  note  6.  2  Grayson,  p.  89.  3  ACA  Gazette,  no.  2,  p.  4. 
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general  effect  of  this  request  was  to  transfer  executive  authority  for  denazi¬ 
fication — except  in  those  cases  where  the  Allies  exercised  their  discretional 
power  to  act  directly — from  the  occupation  forces  to  the  Austrians,  and, 
although  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  Allied  Council  had  occasion  to  com¬ 
plain  that  action  was  too  dilatory,  the  periodic  reports  made  by  the 
Chancellor  to  the  Allied  Council  showed  considerable  progress.  On  26 
July  Figl  reported  that  the  Austrian  Government  had  removed  270,000 
Nazis  from  public  service  and  industrial  positions.1  A  Ministerial  Council 
established  in  June  had  ‘screened’  some  15,000  leading  civil  servants  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  At  the  Allies’  request  408  key  civil  servants  and 
industrialists  had  been  removed  from  office  during  the  same  period,  and 
on  Austrian  initiative  nearly  5,000  more.  On  15  September  the  Chancellor 
reported  that  a  total  of  39,000  Austrian  civil  servants  had  been  dismissed 
or  pensioned  off,  and  another  26,000  suspended,  while  by  the  end  of  the 
year  a  similar  report  on  action  taken  in  the  field  of  private  enterprise 
stated  that  25,000  leading  officials  and  28,000  employees  had  been 
removed.2 

In  the  meantime,  the  Government  set  about  producing  a  new  Denazi¬ 
fication  Law  which  should  put  the  whole  process  on  a  proper  and  uniform 
basis.  This  Law  was  finally  passed  by  the  Austrian  Parliament  on  24  July, 
and  then  went  to  the  Allied  Council.  The  Soviet  Element  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  French  Element  there  objected  to  a  number  of  the  provisions, 
and  agreement  was  achieved  only  in  December,  and  this  at  the  price 
of  nearly  fifty  amendments  which  considerably  increased  the  severity  of 
the  Law  as  a  whole.3  The  Austrian  Government  disliked  a  number  of  the 
amendments,  since  acceptance  of  them  could  hardly  fail  to  aggravate  the 
already  severe  shortage  of  competent  civil  servants.  However,  it  was 
thought  at  the  time  that  the  acceptance  of  the  amendments  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Law  were  prerequisites  for  a  peace  treaty  with  Austria,  negotia¬ 
tions  for  which  were  due  to  begin  in  the  New  Year,  and  in  consequence 
the  amendments  were  gradually  incorporated  into  a  new  version  of  the 
Law  which  was  finally  to  be  passed  on  6  February  1947. 

The  Law  required  the  registration  of  all  former  Nazis  and  their  general 
division  into  ‘implicated’  and  ‘less  implicated’  categories  according  to  their 
position  and  record  in  the  Party,  and  it  provided  for  a  scale  of  punishments 
graduated  according  to  the  degree  of  guilt.  These  punishments  varied 
from  a  ban  on  certain  categories  of  employment  to  ‘atonement  taxes’, 
which  might  be  recurrent  or  non-recurrent  according  to  the  gravity  of  the 
offence.  The  actual  implementation  of  the  Law  was  entrusted  to  Austrian 

1  Wiener  £eitung,  28  July  1946.  2  Grayson,  p.  90. 

3  AC  A  Gazette,  no.  13,  p.  16.  In  reporting  the  agreement,  The  Times  correspondent  remarked 
that  the  credit  for  it  must  be  attributed  to  Sir  James  Steele,  the  British  High  Commissioner, 
since  progress  had  long  been  hindered  by  differences  between  the  Soviet  and  United  States 
Elements  ( The  Times,  14  December  1946). 
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denazification  officials  who  were  to  be  responsible  for  all  contacts  with  the 
relevant  Austrian  and  Allied  authorities  throughout  the  country,  and  were 
to  be  personally  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  denazification  of  the 
civil  service. 

The  operation  of  the  1947  Law  falls  outside  the  period  covered  by  this 
volume,  but  it  should  perhaps  be  noted  that,  even  before  it  had  been 
tightened  up  by  the  Allied  Council’s  amendments,  its  general  form,  when 
taken  together  with  the  earlier  legislation  on  the  subject  passed  by  the 
Provisional  Government,  provided  substantial  evidence  of  the  Austrian 
Government’s  determination  even  from  the  earliest  days  to  have  done  with 
the  virus  of  Hitlerism.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  as  at  1  September  1946 
no  less  than  536,000  persons  had  been  registered  by  the  Austrian  authorities 
as  former  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  or  as  candidates  for  it,  of  whom 
22,729  had  been  members  of  the  SS  and  61,198  of  the  SA.1  Together  with 
their  families,  these  represented  a  high  proportion  of  the  electorate;  in 
fact  the  number  of  registered  Nazis  exceeded  membership  of  Austria’s 
largest  political  party,2  and  represented  in  consequence  a  potential  source 
of  political  support  which  no  party  could  afford  to  ignore. 

(4)  Monarchist  Activity 

It  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  mention  the  action  taken  by  the  Austrian 
Government,  with  the  approval  of  the  Allied  Council,  in  connexion  with 
the  reappearance  in  Austria  of  members  of  the  Habsburg  family  at  the 
beginning  of  1946.  Archdukes  Karl  Ludwig  and  Robert  were  widely 
believed  to  have  won  a  measure  of  French  support  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  in  Austria  itself  their  cause  had  been  supported,  at  an  early  date, 
by  the  Federal  League  of  Austrians.  Early  in  January  1946  they  appeared 
in  the  French  sector  of  Vienna.  There  was  at  once  an  outcry  in  the 
Socialist  press,  and  the  Austrian  Government  made  haste  to  reaffirm  the 
validity  of  the  law  adopted  by  the  former  Austrian  Republic  and  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Constitution  concerning  the  expulsion  from  Austria  of 
those  members  of  the  Habsburg  family  who  had  not  declared  their  loyalty 
to  the  Republic.  They  followed  this  up  by  a  formal  order  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  two  Archdukes  through  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  for  the 
disbandment  of  the  Federal  League  of  Austrians.3  On  22  January  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Allied  Council,  in  the  course  of  which  General  Bethouart, 
the  French  High  Commissioner,  made  a  formal  declaration  that  the  entry 
of  the  two  Archdukes  into  the  French  Zone  had  not  received  the  approval 
of  his  Government,  a  resolution  was  passed  pledging  the  Council’s  help  to 
the  Austrian  Government  in  enforcing  the  law  to  exclude  the  Habsburgs 

1  Wiener  £eitung,  8  November  1946.  2  Grayson,  p.  92. 

3  ACA  Gazette,  no.  2,  p.  7;  Weltpresse,  23  January,  Arbeiter-^eitung,  20  January  and  8  February 
1946. 
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from  Austria.1  On  25  February  the  Council  took  the  last  logical  step  by 
formally  forbidding  the  formation  of  any  monarchist  party.2 

(5)  The  Austrian  Press 

Just  as  political  activity  in  Austria  was  resumed  almost  before  liberation 
had  been  completed,  Austrian  newspapers  resumed  publication  barely  a 
fortnight  after  the  Soviet  troops’  arrival  in  Vienna.3  The  first  newspaper 
to  be  produced  was  the  0 sterreichische  i^eitung,  ‘the  Red  Army  paper  for  the 
Viennese  population’,  which  was  issued  for  the  first  time  on  21  April  1945, 
but  it  was  followed  only  three  days  later  by  the  first  Austrian  paper,  the 
JVeues  Osterreich,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  three-party  union 
which  then  formed  the  Provisional  Government.  There  followed  an 
interval  until  5  August,  when  the  Socialist  Arbeiter-^eitung  and  the  Right- 
wing  Das  Kleine  Volksblatt,  first  published  respectively  in  1895  and  1929, 
reappeared  on  the  streets.  On  the  same  day  came  the  first  issue  of  the  new 
Communist  daily  paper,  the  0 sterreichische  Volksstimme.  It  was  in  accordance 
with  Soviet  policy  at  this  stage  that  the  Russians  raised  no  objection  to 
the  reappearance  of  the  Austrian  press  in  this  way.  They  could  probably 
count  on  editors  exercising  a  certain  care  in  their  references  at  this  period 
to  the  occupying  Power,  but,  given  the  stringent  control  applied  to  the 
Soviet  domestic  press,  the  fact  that  Austrian  newspapers  with  such  tradi¬ 
tions  should  be  allowed  to  reappear  at  all  was  found  sufficiently  remarkable 
by  Western  observers. 

When  the  Western  Allies  arrived  in  Vienna  in  1945  they  each  followed 
the  Soviet  example  and  began  publication  of  their  own  daily  papers.  On 
26  August  came  the  first  issue  of  the  American  Wiener  Kurier ,  and  on 
18  September  that  of  the  British  Weltpresse.  At  this  time  no  daily  paper 
appeared  on  Mondays,  and  it  was  the  French  Element,  with  characteristic 
astuteness  in  matters  of  information  policy,  who  filled  the  gap  on  12 
November  with  Wiener  Montag.  However,  this  was  stopped  on  25  February 
1946,  the  French  Element  in  the  meantime  having  substituted  on  18 
February  Welt  am  Montag,  and  they  supplemented  this  on  1  October  1946 
with  an  evening  paper  Die  Welt  am  Abend.  In  the  meantime  the  Austrian 
official  paper  Wiener  gjei 'tung  had  reappeared  to  begin  its  238th  year  of 
publication  on  12  November  1945,  and  on  21  November  the  first  non- 
German  language  paper,  the  British  Morning  News,  published  by  the 
British  Element  in  their  Zone  during  the  summer,  had  made  its  appearance 
in  Vienna  for  the  first  time. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  1946  the  position  in  Vienna  was  as  follows:4 

1  New  York  Times,  23  January  1946. 

2  The  Times,  26  February,  Wiener  geitung,  27  February  1946;  AC  A  Gazette,  no.  3,  p.  6. 

3  This  account  is  based  chiefly  on  that  contained  in  Osterreichisches  Jahrbuch,  1945-1946,  pp. 
187-206. 

4  In  order  of  appearance  under  each  heading.  Sport-Tagblatt,  or,  as  it  later  became,  Sport- 
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Morning  Papers 

Osterreichische  i^eitung  (Soviet  Element) 

JVeues  Osterreich  (Non-Party) 

Arbeiter-feitung  (Socialist  Party) 

Das  Kleine  Volksblatt  (People’s  Party) 

Osterreichische  Volksstimme  (Austrian  Communist  Party) 

Wiener  feitung  (Official) 

British  Morning  News  (British  Element) 

Midday  or  Evening  Papers 

Wiener  Kurier  (United  States  Element) 

Weltpresse  (British  Element) 

Welt  am  Abend  (French  Element) 

Monday  Papers 

Sport-Tagblatt  (Globus  Verlag — Communist-controlled) 

Welt  am  Montag  (French  Element) 

The  initial  attitude  of  the  Western  Powers  to  the  Austrian  press  was 
marked  by  a  reserve  similar  to  that  which  had  marked  their  attitude 
towards  the  Austrian  political  parties,  and  in  the  Western  Zones  for  the 
first  few  weeks  after  the  end  of  hostilities  there  was  a  general  absence  of 
Austrian  newspapers  which  presented  an  odd  contrast  with  conditions  in 
Russian-occupied  Vienna.  Policy  was  only  co-ordinated  when  the  Allied 
Commission  began  to  operate,  and  then  at  the  cost  of  certain  de  jure 
restrictions  in  Vienna  which,  even  if  they  had  already  existed  de  facto , 
must  have  seemed  paradoxical  to  the  Viennese.  Thus,  when  on  i  October 
the  Allied  Council  formally  re-established  the  freedom  of  the  Austrian 
press,  they  stipulated  at  the  same  time  that  no  paper  should  be  allowed  to 
criticize  the  Allied  Council  or  the  Allied  Military  Government,  or  to 
publish  any  criticism  directed  against  Allied  policy  or  any  matter  en¬ 
dangering  Allied  unity.1  Thereafter  there  began  a  gradual  reversal  of  the 
situation.  The  Western  Allies  permitted  the  publication  in  their  Zones  of 
local  daily  papers  affiliated  to  the  main  political  parties,  and  tended  to 
allow  these  papers  progressively  greater  editorial  freedom;  the  Soviet 
Element,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  began  to  interpret  the  decision  of 
i  October  1945  in  a  restrictive  sense,  and  to  demand  from  time  to  time 
that  papers  should  be  suspended  or  reprimanded  for  infringing  it.  On  rare 
occasions  action  was  supported  by  all  four  Elements,  as  on  28  December 
1945  when  the  Allied  Council  sent  a  reminder  to  all  editors  of  their 
obligations  under  the  1  October  decision,2  and  on  10  May  1946  when  a 

Tagblatt  am  Montag  was  first  published  on  19  November  1945 — precisely  a  week  after  the  French 
had  brought  out  their  Monday  paper,  and,  in  view  of  the  known  affiliations  of  the  Globus 
Verlag,  was  presumably  designed  as  something  of  a  counterweight  to  it. 

1  AC  A  Gazette,  no.  1,  p.  28. 


2  Ibid.  no.  2,  p.  7. 
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decision  was  taken  to  warn  the  Right-wing  weekly  paper  Die  Furche.1  But 
on  13  September  a  Soviet  attempt  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  editor  of 
the  Socialist  Arbeiter-^eitung  was  unsuccessful.2 

But,  if  this  degree  of  supervision  was  resented  by  the  Austrians  as  yet 
another  instance  of  AJlied  failure  to  live  up  to  the  promises  of  the  Moscow 
Declaration,  it  caused  a  great  deal  less  bitterness  than  the  limitations 
imposed  on  the  press  by  the  Allied  control  of  newsprint.  The  decision  by 
the  Western  Allies  to  match  the  publication  of  the  Soviet  Osterreichische 
^eitung  with  daily  newspapers  of  their  own  involved  extensive  inroads  on 
newsprint  supplies  for  the  Austrians.  In  1946,  of  the  total  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  country  of  24,255  tons,  the  Allied  press  took  no  less  than 
10,971  tons,  or  more  than  45  per  cent.3  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  original  purpose  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  had  already  begun  to  be  obscured  by  the  exigencies  of  the  cold  war. 


(c)  Economic  Development 
( 1 )  Introduction 

There  were  three  main  considerations  governing  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  Allied  Commission’s  work  during  1945-6.  The  first  was  the  over¬ 
riding  need  throughout  the  period  to  maintain  the  food  supply  and  avoid 
wholesale  starvation.  The  second  was  the  gradual  assumption  of  political 
responsibility  by  the  Austrians  themselves.  And  the  third  was  the  emer¬ 
gence  at  an  early  stage  of  political  differences  between  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Allies.  The  first  of  these  considerations  meant  that  the  Economic 
Division  could  do  little  towards  the  rehabilitation  of  the  economy  as  a 
whole  except  collect  information  on  which  to  base  future  action.  All  the 
emphasis  had  to  be  on  relief  work,  and  the  main  practical  task  was  to 
supervise  the  channelling  into  Austria  of  such  supplies  as  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  from  Allied  stocks.  The  second  consideration  meant  that  action, 
when  the  time  came  for  it,  became  more  and  more  the  responsibility  of 
the  Austrian  Government,  and  less  and  less  that  of  the  Economic  Division 
of  the  Allied  Commission ;  and  the  third  meant  that  by  1 946  a  large  part 
of  the  Economic  Directorate’s  time  was  concerned  with  arguments  be¬ 
tween  the  Western  and  Eastern  Allies  in  which,  generally  speaking,  the 
Western  Elements  tried  to  further  Austria’s  economic  independence,  and 
the  Soviet  Element  tried  to  curtail  it.  From  the  spring  of  1946  onwards  a 
fourth  factor  was  introduced  in  the  shape  of  the  UNRRA  Mission  which 
then  began  operations  in  the  country.4  This  worked  under  the  general 
authority  of  the  Allied  Council,  and  naturally  in  close  touch  with  the 

1  Wiener  £eitung,  11  May  1946. 

2  Ibid.  14  September  1946. 

3  Osterreichisches  Jahrbueh,  1945-1946,  p.  198. 

4  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Realignment  of  Europe,  pp.  104,  107. 
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Economic  Division,  but  for  day-to-day  work  it  was  in  direct  liaison  with 
the  relevant  Austrian  authorities.  The  latter  could  hardly,  therefore,  have 
been  in  a  more  delicate  position.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  powerless 
to  restore  their  economy  without  outside  help.  On  the  other,  they  were 
obliged  to  listen  to  advice,  which  was  often  conflicting,  from  no  less  than 
five  different  quarters,  and  to  appear  to  be  receptive  to  all  of  it  if  they 
were  not  to  risk  losing  the  aid  which  they  needed.  It  was,  perhaps,  for¬ 
tunate  that  they  rarely  failed  either  in  a  sense  of  humour  or  in  diplomatic 
finesse. 

Yet  another  complication  was  the  fact  that  economic  recovery,  unlike 
political  recovery,  did  not  merely  involve  the  restoration  in  broad  terms 
of  the  status  quo  under  the  First  Republic.  Since  1938  there  had  been  a 
number  of  physical  changes  in  the  balance  of  the  economy  which  were 
more  permanent  in  their  effects  than  the  Nazi  ideology,  and  were  bound 
to  condition  long-term  plans  for  the  future. 

By  1938  the  First  Republic  had  achieved  a  reasonable,  if  precarious, 
basis  for  independent  economic  existence  based  on  tourism,  a  strongly 
developed  agriculture,  and  a  steady  export  trade.  The  clay  of  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  blood  transfusions  in  the  shape  of  Feague  loans  was  then  past,  and 
it  seemed  that,  if  reasonable  care  were  exercised  and  peace  continued,  the 
economic  future  might  be  by  no  means  black.  But  Austria’s  political 
extinction  in  that  year  had  been  followed  by  seven  years  in  which  the 
country’s  economy  had  been  wrenched  out  of  its  incipient  pattern  of 
independence,  and  had  been  made  to  serve  as  a  component  part  of  the 
German  war  effort.  The  output  of  heavy  industry  had  been  expanded ; 
the  production  of  raw  materials  had  been  increased.  In  order  to  shift  the 
traditional  economic  centre  of  gravity  from  Vienna  and  eastern  Austria 
to  points  nearer  Germany,  a  heavy  industry  complex  had  been  built  up 
at  Finz  combining  coke  ovens,  a  steel  mill,  and  a  nitrogen  factory,  and 
served  by  a  large  port  on  the  Danube  which  was  later  to  be  linked  up 
with  German  rivers;  an  aluminium  works  had  been  constructed  at  Rans- 
hofen,  and  a  wood-fibre  wool  factory  at  Fenzing.1  The  consequent 
tendency  towards  depletion  of  the  agricultural  labour  force  by  migration 
into  the  towns  had  been  accompanied  by  a  deliberate  curtailment  of 
agricultural  production  to  offset  the  increase  in  supplies  available  to  Ger¬ 
many  from  the  conquered  territories  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Ukraine. 
And,  finally,  the  indirect  pre-Anschluss  control  which  the  Nazis  had 
obtained  over  the  Austrian  economy  through  direct  ownership,  control  of 
shares,  and  cartel  agreements  had  been  succeeded  by  a  close  and  direct 
control  through  the  transfer  into  German  hands,  immediately  after  the 
Nazi  occupation,  of  large  blocks  of  shares  and  other  property  rights,  and 
the  wholesale  substitution  of  German  for  Austrian  managers.  It  was 

1  Rothschild:  The  Austrian  Economy  since  1345,  p.  5. 
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hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  penetration  of  Austria  by  German 
capital  was  so  ruthless  that  the  bulk  of  Austria’s  industry  had  become  ‘a 
single  German  asset’.1 

Much  of  the  capital  expansion  involved  in  these  changes  was  clearly 
going  to  be  of  value  to  the  Austrian  economy  in  peace-time.  But  it  also 
had  disadvantages;  it  had  been  planned  for  German  and  not  Austrian 
benefit,  and  had  been  adjusted  to  war-time  and  not  peace-time  needs. 
The  factories  were  not  sited  economically,  when  considered  from  Austria’s 
own  standpoint,  and  there  was  a  legacy  of  difficulties  over  the  supply  of 
raw  materials  and  the  over-all  effect  on  the  distribution  of  the  Austrian 
labour  force  between  industry  and  agriculture. 

But  these  advantages  or  disadvantages  for  the  future  of  the  Second 
Republic  were  of  relatively  minor  concern  in  April  and  May  1945.  The 
whole  economic  system  had  collapsed.  During  the  fighting  in  Vienna  and 
eastern  Austria  large  quantities  of  food,  raw  materials,  and  industrial 
equipment  had  been  removed  or  destroyed  by  the  retreating  German 
armies,  and  the  fighting  itself  had  inflicted  irreparable  damage  on  the 
spring  cultivations  and  also  ruined  the  prospects  of  that  year’s  harvest. 
Much  of  what  was  left  had  been  plundered  by  the  local  population  or 
requisitioned  by  the  Soviet  armies.  In  the  Western  Zones  the  presence  of 
enormous  numbers  of  surrendered  German  troops  and  refugees,  the  flight 
of  Nazi  managers,  the  arrival  of  the  Allied  forces  themselves,  the  Yugoslav 
incursion,  and  the  breakdown  of  a  whole  industrial  and  economic  complex 
dependent  for  its  impetus  on  the  German  war  machine,  had  brought 
industry  to  a  virtual  standstill. 


(2)  Food  Supply 

The  most  immediate  concern  both  for  the  Allies  and  for  the  emergent 
Austrian  authorities  was  the  provision  of  food.  The  whole  apparatus  of 
food  supply  and  distribution  for  Vienna  itself  had  broken  down.  Even 
during  March  and  April  the  official  food  ration  had  been  reduced  to  1,500 
calories  per  day,  that  is  about  half  the  normal,  and  when  once  any  out¬ 
standing  stocks  had  been  exhausted,  as  they  soon  were,  there  was  almost 
no  food  left.  Not  only  was  the  normal  source  of  supply  in  Lower  Austria 
cut  off,  but  there  was  no  longer  any  organization  in  existence  to  make 
possible  its  procurement  from  elsewhere.  The  Nazis  who  had  for  the  most 
part  staffed  the  food  offices  had  fled.  Transport,  whether  by  road  or  rail, 
had  ceased,  for,  between  September  1944  and  April  1945,  385  railway 
bridges  had  been  destroyed,  and  all  the  railway  stations  in  Vienna  save 
one  had  been  severely  damaged.  The  number  of  motor  lorries  in  Vienna 
had  fallen  from  12,482  at  the  end  of  1944  to  3,553  at  the  end  of  1945,  and 

1  The  Economist,  4  May  1 946. 
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of  motor-cars  from  17,815  to  i^G.1  In  May  the  daily  ration  in  Vienna 
fell  to  the  catastrophic  level  of  350  calories,  and  Renner  appealed  to 
Marshal  Tolbukhin  for  help.  The  Russians  responded  with  a  distribution 
for  Vienna  of  oil,  meat,  sugar,  and  dried  vegetables,  which  temporarily 
saved  the  city  from  famine,2  but  were  unable  to  do  more.  In  other  indus¬ 
trial  centres  in  the  Russian-occupied  area  in  Lower  Austria  the  situation 
was  desperate.  For  three  or  four  months  cities  like  St.  Polten  and  Wiener 
Neustadt  received  an  average  of  only  500  to  600  calories  per  day,  and  in 
fact  both  there  and  in  Vienna  the  food  position  at  this  time  was  worse 
even  than  in  any  area  of  Germany. 

The  situation  was  nearly  as  bad  in  the  Western  Zones.  The  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country  made  it  largely  unsuitable  for  agriculture  even  in 
normal  times,  and  the  population  had  now  been  increased  by  enormous 
numbers  of  displaced  persons,  who  in  the  early  days  roamed  at  large  and 
looted  where  they  could. 

A  slight  improvement  was  effected  at  the  end  of  July  1945  in  Vienna  by 
a  temporary  Allied  relief  programme  which  established  a  level  of  800 
calories,  and  at  the  Potsdam  Conference,  as  already  mentioned,  Stalin 
acceded  to  a  request  by  Churchill  for  help  in  feeding  the  Viennese  in  the 
non-Soviet  sectors  whose  supplies  normally  came  from  the  areas  to  the 
east  which  lay  within  the  Soviet  Zone.3  Once  the  Allied  Commission  had 
been  established  there  was  a  further  improvement,  and  from  23  September 
the  daily  ration  in  Vienna  was  increased  by  the  Allied  Council  from  800 
to  1,550  calories.  For  many  months  thereafter,  however,  the  situation 
both  in  Vienna  and  in  the  provinces  continued  poor,  and  the  majority  of 
the  population  in  the  towns  exhibited  the  yellowish  pallor  of  the  under¬ 
nourished.  The  only  people  reasonably  well  fed  were  the  Allies  themselves 
and  those  peasants  in  the  remoter  places  who  were  able  to  supply  their 
own  needs.  From  these  two  sources  a  certain  amount  of  supplies  found 
their  way  to  the  black  market,  but  although,  for  example,  on  28  February 
1946  the  official  Wiener  /jeitung  reported  that  there  had  been  583  prosecu¬ 
tions  for  black-market  offences  during  the  previous  week,  it  was  perhaps 
a  measure  of  the  true  position  that,  when  an  UNRRA  mission  carried  out 
an  investigation  into  the  food  situation  in  Vienna  in  June  1946,  it  failed 
to  find  a  single  black-market  restaurant.4  The  same  mission  reported  that 
the  tuberculosis  mortality  rate  had  risen  from  100  per  100,000  inhabitants 
in  1938  to  223  by  1944,  to  235  by  1945,  and  to  243  by  March  1946. 
Between  1 944  and  1 946  the  infant  mortality  rate  had  risen  from  88  to  1  g  1 
per  thousand  for  children  aged  up  to  one  year.5 

1  Rothschild:  The  Austrian  Economy  since  1945,  p.  13. 

2  Wiener  Zeitung,  15  February  1946. 

3  See  above,  pp.  309-10. 

4  UNRRA,  Division  of  Operational  Analysis:  The  Food  Situation  in  Austria,  Part  I  (London, 

UNRRA  European  Regional  Office,  1946),  p.  5.  5  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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Even  the  1,550  calories  rate  could  not  be  maintained  during  the  winter 
of  1945-6.  By  March  1946,  in  spite  of  emergency  imports  by  the  United 
States  and  British  Elements,  it  had  fallen  to  1,320  calories  for  the  normal 
consumer,  and  on  1 8  March,  in  face  of  a  world  food  shortage  which  had 
caused  bread  to  be  rationed  for  the  first  time  in  Britain,  the  Allied  Council 
were  obliged  to  reduce  the  normal  ration  to  1,200  calories.1 

In  the  meantime  steps  had  been  taken,  though  at  a  woefully  slow  pace, 
to  make  UNRRA  assistance  available.  Although  as  an  ex-enemy  country 
Austria  was  not  eligible  for  UNRRA  membership  and  assistance,  at  the 
third  session  of  the  Administration’s  Council  in  August  1945  a  special 
resolution  had  been  passed  authorizing  relief  and  rehabilitation  operations 
in  Austria  ‘on  the  invitation  of,  and  in  agreement  with,  the  appropriate 
authorities  exercising  administrative  control  of  that  country’.2  On  18 
December  19453  the  Allied  Council  invited  UNRRA  to  send  a  working 
party  to  investigate  and  make  recommendations,  and  early  in  the  New 
Year  discussions  of  ways  and  means  began  in  the  Economic  Directorate 
and  with  the  Austrian  Government.  Even  when  an  agreement  had  finally 
been  signed  between  the  Government  and  the  Administration  on  5  April 
1 946,4  and  UNRRA  had  officially  taken  over  financial  responsibility  for 
feeding  the  country  on  1  May,  its  shipping  and  food  resources  had  already 
been  so  heavily  committed  for  the  year  that  the  Allied  Council  had  to 
undertake  to  provide  interim  aid  to  maintain  the  agreed  ration  scale  of 
1,200  calories  for  normal  consumers  till  1  June.  By  then,  it  was  hoped, 
UNRRA  shipments  would  be  coming  in  sufficiently  fast.  In  fact,  even 
this  expectation  was  to  be  disappointed.  A  spring  drought  was  succeeded 
by  heavy  rains  which  reduced  harvest  prospects  below  the  level  expected. 
Frenzel,  the  Food  Minister,  had  to  tell  the  Allied  Council  that  indigenous 
supplies  would  meet  the  country’s  needs  to  the  extent  of  only  22  per  cent. 
In  Lower  Austria  the  Deputy  Provincial  Governor  reported  that  in  some 
areas  people  were  having  to  exist  on  600-800  calories.  Once  again  nearly 
25,000  tons  of  grain  and  other  commodities  had  to  be  made  available  from 
Allied  sources  as  loans  to  UNRRA  to  make  up  the  deficiency.5 


1  Wiener  i^eitung  (12  March  1946)  records  the  relevant  Allied  Council  decision,  taken  on  the 
previous  day. 

2  UNRRA,  Division  of  Operational  Analysis:  The  Food  Situation  in  Austria,  Part  II,  p.  2. 

3  AC  A  Gazette,  no.  1,  p.  36.  During  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  16  November  1945, 
Noel-Baker  told  questioners  who  pleaded  for  the  urgent  introduction  of  UNRRA  operations  that 
the  Allied  Commission  had  not  been  able  to  make  a  request  for  an  UNRRA  food  mission  until 
then  because  the  Soviet  member  had  not  been  able  to  say  what  was  needed  for  the  Soviet  Zone, 
but  that  a  technical  mission  had  been  asked  for  and  was  going  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  415, 
col.  2614). 

4  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Realignment  of  Europe,  pp.  101-2. 

5  Wiener  feitung,  26  May  1946.  Of  the  total,  UNRRA  reports  state  that  some  17,000  tons 
came  from  the  United  States,  and  7,500  from  the  Soviet  Union  (UNRRA,  Division  of  Opera¬ 
tional  Analysis:  The  Food  Situation  in  Austria,  Part  II,  p.  20).  A  British  communique  quoted  by 
the  Wiener  Teilung  on  26  May  put  the  figures  at  15,000  and  7,500,  and  mentioned  that  the 
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Even  so,  the  position  was  still  highly  unsatisfactory.  The  1,200  calories 
level  was  less  than  half  the  normal  pre-war  standard.  It  had  been  hoped 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  increase  it  at  least  to  1,500  in  the  autumn,  but, 
as  the  details  of  the  harvest  came  in,  it  became  clear  that  this  could  not  be 
done.  On  1  October  Figl  sent  an  urgent  appeal  for  aid  to  the  Director- 
General  of  UNRRA  in  which  he  said  that  continuance  of  the  1,200  calories 
level  would  mean  ‘physical  ruin’  for  the  people,  and  pointed  out  that 
Austria  had  a  lower  calorie  rate  than  any  other  European  country  receiving 
UNRRA  help.  He  was  able  to  add  force  to  his  plea  by  drawing  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  in  Germany,  there  was  now  a  calorie  level  of  1,550  for 
the  normal  consumer,  and  asked  UNRRA  to  assure  Austria  a  basic  ration 
of  1,550  calories  beginning  on  14  October.1  By  an  immense  effort  this  was 
achieved  from  1 1  November,  but  even  so  the  ration  for  the  normal  con¬ 
sumer  was  not  to  increase  above  this  for  over  a  year,2  and  the  maintenance 
even  of  this  was  made  difficult  by  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  fair 
distribution  by  the  Soviet  Element  during  the  autumn.3 

The  final  allocation  of  UNRRA  funds  for  Austria  down  to  the  end  of 
1946,  which  was  approved  by  the  UNRRA  Council  on  23  July,  amounted 
to  $11 7, 300, 000. 4  Of  this  total  the  major  part  was  for  relief — roughly 
$8 1  million  for  food,  $2  million  for  clothing,  textiles,  and  footwear,  and  a 
further  $2  million  for  medical  supplies.  This  left  only  $32  million  over  for 
rehabilitation,  and  the  greater  part  of  this,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $2 1  mil¬ 
lion,  was  of  necessity  devoted  to  agriculture — $9  million  for  seeds,  $6-4 
million  for  farm  machinery,  and  the  remainder  for  bags  and  binder  twine, 
fertilizers,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  the  foundations  were  laid  for  remedying 
the  biggest  major  deficiency  in  the  Austrian  economy. 

For  convenience,  reference  has  been  made  throughout  to  the  ration 
scale  of  the  ‘normal  consumer’,  since  that  was  the  scale  used  in  most 
official  references  at  that  time.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 

British  contribution  had  already  been  made.  Hynd  had,  in  fact,  informed  the  House  of  Commons 
on  7  May  that  two  food  ships  had  been  diverted  to  Trieste  by  the  British  Government;  3,750 
tons  of  flour  had  been  loaned  from  British  army  stocks,  and  all  stocks  held  by  the  British  Element 
of  the  Commission  had  been  made  available  to  UNRRA  for  distribution  by  the  Austrian  authori¬ 
ties  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  422,  col.  775).  The  smallest  contribution  was  made  by  the  French 
Element  which  was  hard  put  to  it  to  feed  even  its  own  Zone  and  had  received  aid  in  this  respect 
from  the  United  States. 

1  UNRRA,  Division  of  Operational  Analysis:  The  Food  Situation  in  Austria,  Part  II,  p.  25. 

2  On  21  October  1946  Hynd  stated  officially  that  ration  scales  in  the  British  Zone  and  in  the 
rest  of  Austria  were  lower  than  the  official  ration  in  Germany  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  426,  col. 
1304). 

3  See  below,  pp.  353-4. 

4  These  figures  were  slightly  changed  in  the  actual  course  of  delivery.  $25  million  worth  of 
supplies  were  taken  over  by  UNRRA  from  military  sources,  and  this,  together  with  other  minor 
additions,  made  the  final  figure  of  allocations  to  the  end  of  the  year  $135,513,000  (see  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  Office  of  the  Chief  Historian,  George  Wood- 
bridge:  UNRRA:  The  History  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  3  vols. 
(New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1950),  iii.  428). 
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this  is  in  some  ways  misleading  as  a  criterion  of  the  actual  calorie  level 
available  for  consumption  by  the  average  Austrian  during  the  period. 
Of  the  total  population  of  approximately  7  million,  slightly  over  2  million 
were  self-suppliers.  The  latter  were  allowed  ration  quotas  considerably 
higher  than  the  rest.  Of  the  remaining  5  million,  a  number,  such  as  heavy 
workers,  other  workers,  children,  and  nursing  or  expectant  mothers,  were 
allowed  supplementary  rations  which  in  many  cases  were  shared  with 
other  members  of  a  family  only  entitled  nominally  to  the  ‘normal  con¬ 
sumer’  rate.  An  average  calorie  scale,  weighted  correspondingly  for  all 
ration  consumers  for  the  period  under  review,  has  been  worked  out  as 


follows:1 

June  1945  to  August  1945  .  .  .  1,082 

August  1945  to  March  1946  .  .  .  1,679 

March  1946  to  May  1946  .  .  .  1,361 

May  1946  to  November  1946  .  .  1,529 

November  1946  to  August  1947  .  .  1,824 


At  the  same  time,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  operation  of  widespread 
and  well-organized  foreign  relief  work,  operating  for  the  most  part  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  By  the  beginning  of  1947  a  group  of  British  societies 
working  with  the  British  Red  Cross,  together  with  the  Irish  Red  Cross, 
had  delivered  over  5,000  tons  of  food,  400  tons  of  medical  supplies,  and 
40  tons  of  clothing.  By  the  beginning  of  1 947  various  American  charities 
had  delivered  over  9,500  tons  of  food  and  320  tons  of  clothing.  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  all  made  substantial  contributions, 
particularly  for  children,  many  of  whom  were  sent  on  a  rotation  basis  to 
recuperation  centres  outside  Austria.  Help  was  forthcoming  also  from 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  from  the  various  International  Organiza¬ 
tions.2  It  should  finally  be  remembered  that  those  Austrians  who  had 
friends  in  the  countryside  were  able  to  supplement  their  rations  occasion¬ 
ally  by  visits  to  the  less  needy  areas.  But,  even  when  account  is  taken  of 
these  supplementary  sources  of  food,  the  fact  remains  that  for  the  first  two 
years  after  the  end  of  hostilities  the  Austrian  people,  taken  as  a  whole, 
suffered  from  undernourishment  to  a  degree  which  exercised  a  continual 
and  damaging  effect  on  the  general  process  of  recovery. 

(3)  Fuel  and  Power 

While  the  provision  of  food  to  maintain  a  bare  level  of  subsistence  for 
the  individual  was  inevitably  the  main  preoccupation  during  1945  and 
1946,  the  provision  of  fuel  and  power,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
restoration  of  the  country’s  industry,  came  a  close  second. 

The  fuel  position  could  hardly  have  been  worse.  Austria’s  total 

1  Rothschild:  The  Austrian  Economy  since  1945,  p.  12. 

2  Hiscocks:  Rebirth  of  Austria,  pp.  91-92;  Osterreichisches  Jahrbuch,  1946-1947,  p.  268. 
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consumption  of  solid  fuels  in  1937  had  been  5,150,000  metric  tons  in  terms 
of  hard  coal.  Of  this  total,  domestic  production  had  yielded  only  35  per 
cent.;  the  remaining  65  per  cent,  had  been  imported' — about  one-half  of  it 
from  Germany,  one-quarter  each  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  and 
a  fractional  amount  from  Hungary.  Furthermore,  although  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  hard  coal  had  been  2,886,600  metric  tons  in  1937,  domestic 
production  had  yielded  only  245,000  tons.  No  less  than  78  per  cent,  of 
the  country’s  hard-coal  requirements,  therefore,  had  had  to  be  met  from 
imports.  The  construction  by  the  Germans  of  coke  ovens  at  Linz1  had 
included  no  extension  of  mining  facilities,  and  the  basic  situation  had, 
therefore,  not  changed  by  the  end  of  the  war.  But  the  sources  of  those 
imports  had  now  been  cut  off.  Austria’s  only  hard-coal  mine  lay  in  the 
Soviet  Zone;  the  brown-coal  mines  lay  in  the  British  and  United  States 
Zones.  Disorganization  and  reduction  of  the  labour  force,  coupled  with 
the  lack  of  food,  for  a  short  time  reduced  domestic  production  to  a  trickle.2 

Production  was  soon  restarted,  and,  in  spite  of  tremendous  difficulties, 
had  achieved  in  1946  an  annual  total  of  1-26  million  metric  tons  in  hard- 
coal  equivalent.  Nevertheless,  this  was  still  only  60  per  cent,  of  pre-war 
output,  and  imports  to  the  extent  of  some  2  million  metric  tons  were  not 
enough  to  raise  the  total  to  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  1937  consumption. 
Furthermore,  the  major  part  of  these  imports  came  from  Germany,  and 
it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  they  could  be  maintained  when  once 
competition  for  Ruhr  supplies  began  to  intensify. 

The  situation  was  hardly  less  difficult,  though  for  different  reasons, 
with  regard  to  oil.  Austria’s  domestic  resources  were  considerable.  Since 
the  opening  in  1934  of  the  Zistersdorf  oilfield  in  Lower  Austria,  domestic 
output  of  crude  oil  had  risen  by  1937  to  30,000  tons,  and  Nazi  exploitation, 
even  though  the  methods  used  had  been  uneconomic,  had  eventually 
raised  this  by  1944  to  some  1,120,000  tons.  Total  Austrian  domestic 
consumption  in  1937  had  been  only  380,000  tons.  It  was  estimated  after 
the  war  that  production  under  normal  operating  conditions  would  reach 
about  660,000  tons  annually,3  and  even  at  this  level  would  therefore  be 
capable  of  meeting  Austria’s  domestic  needs  in  all  but  certain  special  types 
of  oil  and  still  leaving  a  substantial  surplus  for  export.  LInfortunately, 
the  location  of  the  Zistersdorf  field  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  occupation 
rendered  these  calculations  largely  academic.  The  UNRRA  agreement 
with  the  Austrian  Government  was  signed  on  the  understanding  that  all 
four  Powers  would  release  sufficient  oil  supplies  to  maintain  the  economic 
life  of  the  country;  the  fourth  session  of  the  UNRRA  Council  in  March 


1  See  above,  p.  338. 

2  UNRRA,  Division  of  Operational  Analysis:  Industry  and  Trade  in  Austria  (London,  UNRRA 
European  Regional  Office,  1947),  pp.  8-13. 

3  ‘Austria’s  Oil’;  article  in  Petroleum  Press  Service,  October  1945,  pp.  153-4. 
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1946  had  recommended  member  Governments  ‘maintaining  military 
forces  in  other  countries  receiving  relief  from  UNRRA  to  direct  their 
forces  to  refrain  from  consuming  locally  produced  .  .  .  fuel  or  other  supplies 
which  are  normally  included  in  the  UNRRA  programme’ ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  no  liquid  fuel  or  lubricants  were  included  in  the  UNRRA  pro¬ 
gramme.  But,  in  fact,  deliveries  to  the  civil  population  were  sporadic, 
and  sometimes  barely  enough  to  maintain  the  minimum  level  of  industrial 
activity,  even  though,  according  to  the  Communist  Volksstimme  in  January 
1947,  monthly  production  had  by  then  reached  a  level  of  about  500,000 
tons  per  annum.1  The  Zistersdorf  field  was  perhaps  Austria’s  most  im¬ 
portant  single  economic  asset,  but  its  control  even  at  the  time  of  the 
UNRRA  agreement  was  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and,  in  fact, 
had  never  been  in  them  since  the  annexation  of  Austria  by  Germany  in 
1938.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Soviet  forces  in  April  1945  these  new  foreign 
occupants  of  the  field  had  begun  by  removing  large  quantities  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  as  war  booty;  they  had  then,  with  an  abrupt  reversal 
of  policy,  restarted  production,  and  had  subsequently  asserted  their  right 
to  ownership  of  the  field  by  virtue  of  its  classification  under  the  terms  of 
the  Potsdam  Agreement  as  a  ‘German  asset’.  Soviet  troops  guarded  the 
installations,  and  the  major  share  of  the  output  was  exported  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  All  protests  both  in  the  Allied  Council  and  by  the  Austrian 
Government  were  unavailing. 

The  power  position,  on  the  other  hand,  was  encouraging.  Austria’s 
great  hydro-electric  potential,  first  exploited  after  the  First  World  War, 
had  been  further  extended  by  the  Nazis,  and  even  though  the  development 
had  been  designed  to  serve  Germany  rather  than  Austria,  the  resources 
were  there,  virtually  undamaged,  and  were  rapidly  operating  at  a  level 
considerably  above  the  pre-war  figures.  Even  though  the  lack  of  solid  fuel 
so  intensified  the  demand  for  electricity  as  a  substitute  that  even  this 
increased  production  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  post-war  needs,  at  least 
the  plant  was  intact  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  its  proving  possible 
gradually  to  link  it  more  economically  with  the  country’s  requirements. 

The  effect  of  the  fuel  and  power  shortage  was  once  again  to  increase 
hardship  for  the  individual.  In  the  winter  of  1945-6,  which  by  Viennese 
standards  was  not  severe,  but  which  nevertheless  saw  many  weeks  in 
which  the  temperature  was  below  freezing  point,  the  lack  of  domestic 
heating  was  particularly  hard  on  old  people  and  the  large  numbers  living 
in  flats  or  houses  in  the  capital  whose  windows  had  lost  their  glass.  At  the 
week-end  all  who  were  able  went  out  into  the  Wiener  Wald  or  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countryside  and  foraged  for  what  fuel  they  could,  and  the  spectacle 
of  an  old  woman  following  an  Allied  fuel  lorry  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  a 
few  pieces  of  coal  from  the  snow  was  common. 

1  UNRRA,  Division  of  Operational  Analysis:  Industry  and  Trade  in  Austria,  p.  13. 
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(4)  Industry  as  a  Whole 

As  has  been  stated,  the  overriding  need  to  provide  food,  fuel,  and 
other  forms  of  relief  inevitably  retarded  economic  recovery  as  a  whole. 
But,  even  if  this  need  had  been  less  pressing,  there  were  already  serious 
obstacles.  Quite  apart  from  the  uneconomic  forms  given  to  large  sectors 
of  the  economy  by  its  forcible  integration  into  the  German  system,  it  was 
estimated  at  the  end  of  the  war  that  some  40  per  cent,  of  the  country’s 
productive  capacity  had  been  destroyed,  and  this  proportion  rose  sharply 
in  the  immediate  post-war  period  as  a  result  of  Soviet  depredations  made 
under  cover  of  the  Potsdam  decisions.1  Furthermore,  the  whole  frame¬ 
work  of  Austria’s  foreign  trade  had  been  shattered.  The  imposition  of  the 
zonal  divisions  meant  that  even  those  industries  that  obtained  their  raw 
materials  from  inside  Austria  were  often  unable  to  secure  them.  Most  of 
the  basic  industries  were  in  the  Western  Zones,  whereas  most  of  the  finishing 
industries  were  in  the  east.2  The  Russians’  seizure  of  war  booty  at  the 
end  of  hostilities  was  both  wholesale  and  indiscriminate,  ranging  from 
whole  sections  of  industrial  plant  to  cattle,  furniture,  and  private  goods 
and  chattels.3  The  Renner  Government  were  powerless  to  stop  it.  The 
first  movements  towards  industrial  recovery  were  bound,  therefore,  to  be 
confined  to  the  Western  Zones,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  over-all  autho¬ 
rity  were  limited  even  there  to  what  could  be  done  on  a  provincial  basis. 
Separatist  tendencies  between  the  different  provinces,  moreover,  led  to 
commercial  rivalries.4  Styria  concluded  an  agreement  for  exchange  of 
magnesite  for  phosphates  from  France,  and  obtained  coal  from  the  Ruhr. 
Upper  Austria  signed  an  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia  for  the  import 
of  glass  in  exchange  for  ammonium.  At  the  same  time  there  was  inevitably 
a  tendency  for  such  trade  as  there  was  to  be  linked  with  the  country  of  the 
occupying  Power — not  through  any  specific  initiative  by  the  military 
authorities  concerned  (who  in  any  case  had  their  hands  full  with  the  more 
general  problems  of  German  prisoners,  displaced  persons,  law  and  order, 
denazification,  and  so  on),  but  simply  because  a  business  man  could 
communicate  most  easily  with  the  nation  represented  in  his  own  Zone. 
It  was  small  wonder  that  at  least  one  observer  formed  the  opinion  that  the 
zonal  arrangement  for  Austria  ‘bordered  on  lunacy’.5 

1  The  Economist  (21  December  1946)  gave  the  tentative  estimate  that  two-thirds  of  the  national 
wealth  had  been  drained  away  during,  and  immediately  after,  the  war. 

2  See  ibid,  for  the  following  statistics  for  the  Soviet  Zone:  49-3  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  28-6  per  cent,  of  the  extractive  industries,  56  per  cent,  of  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries;  also  all  oil  production,  50  per  cent,  of  the  graphite  industry,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
metal,  textile,  and  machine  industries. 

3  It  was  reported  in  May  1946  that  10,000  railway  wagons  had  disappeared  to  the  east  (ibid. 

4  May  1946). 

4  Cf.  Wiener  Zeitung,  15  June  1946. 

5  The  Economist,  22  September  1945. 
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Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  trade  and  industry  began  quickly 
to  resume  activity,  even  if  on  a  cramped  and  severely  restricted  scale. 
The  relatively  low  level  of  industrialization  in  Austria  as  compared  with, 
say,  Germany  or  Great  Britain,  meant  that  a  large  part  was  played  in  the 
country’s  economy  by  artisans  and  small-scale  enterprise.  The  end  of  the 
Nazi  regime  was  followed  by  a  great  upsurge  of  nationalism  which  lent 
impetus  to  the  will  to  recovery.  And  it  was  principally  among  these  small 
shops  and  businesses,  more  fitted  by  their  nature  to  improvise  and  adapt 
their  methods  to  emergency  conditions  than  large  concerns,  that  the  first 
recovery  began.  At  the  same  time,  the  will  to  rebuild  their  country  was 
reflected  in  the  tremendous  efforts  of  industrial  workers  who,  although 
unable  to  operate  their  factories  and  heavy  plants,  set  to  work  with  much 
the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  and  individual  initiative  to  repair,  restore, 
and  rebuild  against  the  time  when  normal  supplies  of  raw  materials  and 
fuel  could  be  forthcoming.  At  a  number  of  plants  production  was  re¬ 
started  on  a  restricted  scale,  and  by  January  1946  production  in  mining 
and  in  the  basic  industries  had  actually  risen  to  47-8  per  cent,  of  the  1937 
level.1 

It  should  again  be  emphasized  that  these  beginnings  of  industrial  re¬ 
covery  were  achieved  largely  by  the  Austrians  themselves,  since  Allied 
help  was  confined  largely  to  imports  of  food  and  fuel.  The  establishment 
of  the  Allied  Commission  in  September  1945  meant  a  relaxation  over  the 
control  of  the  inter-zonal  movement  of  goods,  and  some  consequent  im¬ 
provement  in  communications.  But  even  when  UNRRA  began  opera¬ 
tions  in  May  1 946  the  concentration  on  relief  meant  that,  of  the  $  1 1 7,300,0002 
allocated  till  the  end  of  that  year,  only  $11-5  million  could  be  set  aside  for 
assistance  to  industry.  Yet  the  steady  upward  trend  was  maintained  in 
mining  and  the  basic  industries,  where  output  rose  in  October  1946  to 
67-3  per  cent,  of  the  1937  level.  Output  in  the  consumer-goods  industries, 
on  the  other  hand,  lagged  behind,  and  even  by  March  1948,  when  the 
output  of  the  mining  and  basic  industries  actually  exceeded  pre-war 
production  by  1 1  per  cent.,  output  in  the  consumer-goods  industries  had 
only  achieved  59-6  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  level.3  Furthermore,  in  spite  of 
the  UNRRA  aid  to  agriculture,  agricultural  output  was  by  the  end  of  1946 
still  only  about  one-half  of  what  it  had  been  in  1937. 

During  1945  and  1946  Austrian  initiative  also  secured  a  substantial 
measure  of  success  in  restoring  foreign  trade.  In  the  first  months  after 
liberation  this  had  fallen  to  almost  nil.  But  in  August  1945  the  first  barter 
agreement  was  signed  with  Hungary,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  number 
of  others  which  by  the  end  of  the  year  had  reached  a  total  of  thirty-one. 


1  Rothschild:  The  Austrian  Economy  since  1945,  p.  16;  Osterreichisches  Jahrbuch,  1945-1946,  p.  297. 

2  See  above,  p.  342,  note  4. 

3  Rothschild,  op.  cit.  p.  27. 
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Nevertheless,  they  were  not  always  fully  carried  out,  and  by  that  date  com¬ 
mercial  imports  and  exports  had  only  reached  levels  corresponding  to  8-i 
per  cent,  and  3-2  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  1937  totals.  Even  during 
1946,  when  the  build-up  was  continuing,  imports  and  exports  had  achieved 
only  1 1  and  13  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  1937  volume  by  the  end  of  the 
year.1 

The  slowness  of  this  recovery  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  was  largely 
due  to  Soviet  insistence  for  six  months  in  1946  that  trade  agreements  did 
not  fall  into  the  category  of  political  agreements  covered  by  Article  6  (a) 
of  the  New  Control  Agreement,  but  required  positive  quadripartite  ap¬ 
proval.  It  was  not  until  December  of  that  year  that  the  Soviet  Element 
gave  way,  and  the  Executive  Committee  were  enabled  to  authorize  the 
Austrian  Government  to  make  trade  agreements  with  any  country  except 
Germany  without  prior  approval  by  the  Council.2 

(5)  Currency  Reform 

Not  the  least  of  the  economic  difficulties  confronting  the  Austrians  in 
1945-6  was  the  problem  of  currency  reform.  At  the  end  of  hostilities 
Austria  naturally  had  no  currency  of  her  own,  and  the  banks  were  virtu¬ 
ally  empty,  since  most  of  their  cash  had  been  removed  by  the  Russians, 
and  all  that  remained  were  worthless  German  bonds.  The  only  currency 
available  was  in  the  form  of  German  Reichsmarks  to  an  unknown 
total,  which  continued  to  flow  into  the  country  after  Germany’s  collapse, 
notably  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary.  The  Allied  Powers  were 
temporarily  printing  their  own  currency,  and  the  most  immediately 
needed  measures  were  therefore  to  withdraw  the  German  Reichsmarks, 
to  substitute  for  them  a  national  currency,  and  to  reduce  the  circulation 
to  manageable  proportions. 

The  Provisional  Government  were  naturally  well  aware  of  the  situa¬ 
tion — not  least  because  they  and  all  other  Austrian  officials  were  limited 
by  the  lack  of  money  in  the  banks  in  Vienna  to  a  monthly  salary  of  Rm. 
150.  But  the  limitation  of  their  authority  to  the  Soviet  Zone  prevented 
them  from  taking  effective  action.  For  many  weeks  the  requisite  legisla¬ 
tion  lay  in  draft  in  Dr.  Renner’s  office,3  awaiting  clarification  of  the 
international  position  and  the  establishment  of  a  unified  authority  over 
the  whole  country.  The  Soviet  authorities  made  available  from  the  assets 
that  they  had  seized  a  ‘credit’  of  Rm.  600  million  on  which  to  base  a  con¬ 
version,  but  it  was  not  until  3  July  1945,  upon  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Austrian  National  Bank  by  the  Central  Bank  Transition  Law  (. Notenbank 
Vberleitungsgesetz )  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Bank  Counter  Law  (Schal- 
tergesetz),  that  a  start  could  be  made.  This  enabled  the  Austrian  banks, 

1  Rothschild:  The  Austrian  Economy  since  1945,  p.  31.  2  AC  A  Gazette,  no.  13,  p.  15. 

3  Renner:  Denkschrift  iiber  die  Geschichte  der  Unabhdngigkeitserklarung  Osterreichs,  p.  64. 
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which  had  remained  closed  since  the  liberation,  to  reopen.  The  Schalter- 
gesetz  provided  for  the  complete  blocking  of  60  per  cent,  and  the  partial 
blocking  of  40  per  cent,  of  all  deposits,  while  allowing  payments  to  be 
made  for  strictly  limited  day-to-day  needs.  An  assurance  by  the  Austrian 
Government  that  there  would  be  no  further  blocking  of  accounts  en¬ 
couraged  individuals  to  deposit  some  of  their  holdings  in  the  banks. 
Nevertheless,  this  legislation  could  still  be  of  only  partial  value,  since  it 
applied  solely  to  the  Soviet  Zone,  to  which  the  Government’s  authority 
was  still  restricted.  In  the  remainder  of  the  country  note  circulation  re¬ 
mained  free.1 

The  first  major  step  was  taken  on  30  November  1945  with  the  passage  of 
the  Austrian  Schilling  Law  (Schillinggesetz) ,  which  required  all  outstanding 
bank  notes,  both  of  Reichsmarks  and  of  Military  Schillings,  to  be  paid  into 
the  banks  between  1  and  23  December,  to  be  exchanged  at  a  rate  of  1  :i  for 
new  Austrian  schillings.  All  existing  bank  notes  were  thus  withdrawn  from 
circulation  except  for  denominations  lower  than  Rm.  10,  which  were  to  be 
dealt  with  later.  The  issue  of  Austrian  bank  notes  was  limited  to  150 
schillings  per  head,  and  of  the  remainder  60  per  cent,  was  placed  in 
blocked  accounts  and  40  per  cent,  was  partially  blocked.  A  parallel  opera¬ 
tion  changed  all  bank  accounts  from  Reichsmarks  to  Austrian  schillings  at 
the  same  rate.  The  final  stage  was  the  changing  of  the  small  denomination 
notes  and  subsidiary  coin,  which  took  place  on  20  February  1946. 

By  these  means  a  considerable  reduction  was  effected  in  the  total  cur¬ 
rency  in  circulation.  The  general  scale  of  the  operation  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  last  weekly  statement  of  the  Austrian  National  Bank  on  7 
March  1938  showed  a  total  note  circulation  of  899  million  schillings;  the 
total  number  of  notes  withdrawn  from  the  banks  and  the  public  by 
February  1946  was  8,659-8  million;  the  total  put  into  civilian  circulation 
by  the  same  date  as  a  result  of  the  Schilling  Law  was  slightly  over  1,000 
million;  in  addition  1,500  million  were  issued  to  the  occupation  forces,  so 
that  the  total  issued  was  roughly  2,500  million.  The  result  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  was  naturally  a  sharp  fall  in  black-market  prices2  and  in  the  prices  of 
foreign  currencies,  and,  in  view  of  the  imposition  for  the  first  time  of  a 
uniform  system  throughout  the  whole  country,  a  considerable  stimulus 
was  given  to  trade.  Nevertheless,  a  measure  of  the  inflation  that  had 
occurred  was  provided  by  the  increase  from  the  figure  of  849  million 
schillings  average  monthly  note  circulation  in  1937  to  5,561  million  in 
December  1946. 3 

The  role  of  the  Allied  Commission  in  the  conversion,  so  far  as  it  affected 


1  UNRRA,  Division  of  Operational  Analysis :  Currency  and  Finance  in  Austria  (London,  UNRRA 
European  Regional  Office,  1947),  p.  2;  cf.  also  Hiscocks:  Rebirth  of  Austria,  pp.  133  seqq. 

2  Black-market  food  prices  fell  in  the  proportion  of  100  in  August  1945  to  27-5  in  December 
1946.  But  even  this  was  fifty  times  the  normal  price  ( The  Economist,  19  April  1947)* 

3  Ibid. 
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the  Austrian  population,  was  limited  to  approval  of  the  laws  as  submitted 
by  the  Austrian  Government  and  some  assistance  with  the  purely  physical 
aspects  of  the  operation  in  the  different  zones.  The  Commission  was  more 
directly  concerned  over  the  money  supplied  by  the  Austrian  authorities 
for  their  own  use  as  occupation  costs.  The  total  to  be  made  available  and 
the  division  of  it  between  the  four  Powers  was  one  of  the  subjects  which 
came  up  regularly  at  Allied  Council  meetings  in  the  early  days,  and  from 
12  February  1946  onwards  the  total  was  successively  reduced  from  35  to 
25  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  total  Federal  Budget  of  approximately 
2,500  million  schillings.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  agreed  that  for  1947 
the  proportion  was  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent.1  At  the  outset  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  the  sum  allotted  to  the  Soviet  Element  was  higher  than  that  allotted 
to  all  three  other  Elements  put  together,  but  this  disproportion,  too,  was 
gradually  reduced  during  the  following  eighteen  months,  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  1947  provided  that  of  the  130  million  schillings  total  for  that  year 
40  million  should  be  allotted  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  30  million  to  each  of 
the  other  three  Powers.2 


(6)  1 Soviet  Economic  Policy 

All  the  attempts  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  promote  industrial  and 
economic  recovery,  and  all  the  efforts  by  the  three  Western  Elements  to 
help  them,  were  gravely  handicapped  by  the  incompleteness  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  control  over  the  Soviet  Zone.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  extensive  seizure  by  the  Soviet  authorities  of  large  quantities  of  raw 
material,  industrial  equipment,  and  private  goods.3  This  process  continued 
throughout  1945.  Much  of  it  was  ill  organized  and  was  of  doubtful  benefit 
to  the  Soviet  economy,  since  machinery  was  often  dismantled  and  then 
left  to  rust  for  weeks  at  a  time  before  it  was  eventually  removed- — and  in 
some  cases  it  was  never  removed  at  all.  But  after  the  Potsdam  Agreement 
the  Russians  adopted  a  slightly  different  tactic.  Soviet  representatives 
proposed  to  the  Austrian  Government  a  series  of  bilateral  agreements  for  the 
establishment  of  mixed  Soviet-Austrian  corporations  for  the  exploitation 
of  the  Zistersdorf  oilfield  and  for  control  of  the  Danube  Shipping  Company 
(Donau  Dampfschiffahrtsgesellschaft )  on  the  lines  of  the  corporations  already 
established  in  Hungary  and  Rumania.4  This  would  have  resulted  in  Soviet 
control  over  an  important  sector  of  the  Austrian  economy,  and  with  com¬ 
mendable  firmness  the  Provisional  Government  refused  to  agree.5  The 

1  The  Times,  4  December  1946. 

2  Austria,  a  Monthly  Report  and  Review  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Austria ]  (Vienna,  Allied  Com¬ 
mission  for  Austria,  British  Element),  no.  3,  December  1946,  p.  8;  The  Times,  4  December, 
Wiener  feitung,  5  December  1 946. 

3  Even  the  turbines  from  the  Vienna  power  stations  were  removed  ( The  Economist,  22  Sep¬ 
tember  1945). 

4  The  Times,  15  September  1945;  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Realignment  of  Europe,  p.  324. 

5  Renner:  Osterreich  von  der  Ersten  zur  fweiten  Republik,  pp.  236-8. 
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Russians  then  concentrated  once  again  upon  the  policy  of  wholesale  re¬ 
movals.  But  this  too  they  finally  discarded  during  the  spring  of  1946  in 
favour  of  keeping  equipment  classed  as  German  assets  on  Austrian  soil  and 
setting  it  to  work  in  situ  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  economy.  An  organiza¬ 
tion  was  set  up  with  the  title  of  ‘Administration  of  Soviet  Property  in 
Austria’  (which  became  known  from  the  initials  of  its  Russian  title  as 
USIA)1  to  supervise  the  various  undertakings  concerned.  On  27  June 
1 946  the  Soviet  Commander  formally  ordered  the  transfer  of  all  German 
property  in  the  East  Zone  into  the  possession  of  the  Soviet  Union,2  and  on 
16  July  formally  notified  the  Austrian  Government  of  the  position.3  From 
this  time  onwards  some  400  properties  were  controlled  in  this  way  by 
USIA.  They  included  undertakings  producing  oil,  sulphuric  acid,  sheet 
metal,  rayon,  electric  equipment,  building  materials,  and  glass. 

The  Soviet  Government  were  able  to  quote  in  support  of  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  reparations  clauses  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement4  a  con¬ 
cession  made  by  the  United  States  Reparations  Commissioner  during  the 
Reparations  Conference  held  in  Moscow  after  the  Potsdam  meeting,  when 
he  granted  the  Soviet  Government’s  claim  to  have  the  right,  without 
qualification,  to  take  over  all  the  German  assets  in  the  countries  specified 
at  Potsdam.5  Furthermore,  a  note  had  been  addressed  to  the  Soviet 
Government  by  the  United  States  Government  on  7  September,  after  the 
Potsdam  meeting,  which  proposed  that 

although  the  [Allied]  Control  Council  [in  Germany]  is  entitled  to  supervise 
and  manage  the  distribution  of  German  foreign  assets,  the  Soviet  Government 
will  manage  assets  in  Finland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  assets  in 
eastern  Austria  without  communicating  with  the  British,  French  or  American 
representatives  on  the  Control  Council.  The  British,  French  and  American 
representatives  on  the  Control  Council  would  manage  all  other  German  foreign 
assets  without  communicating  with  the  Soviet  Government.6 

Against  this  Soviet  position  the  Western  Powers  could  point  to  the 
declaration  issued  by  the  United  Nations  in  Fondon  on  5  January  1943  re¬ 
garding  forced  transfers  of  property  in  enemy-controlled  territory.  This 
document,  to  which  the  Soviet  Government  was  a  party,  reserved  the 
signatories’  rights  to  declare  invalid  any  transfers  of  property  in  occupied 
territories,  whether  these  transfers  had  taken  the  form  of  ‘open  looting  or 

1  YnpaBAemie  CoBercicoro  MvtyiuycTBa  b  Abctphh. 

1  Order  No.  17  of  Soviet  Commander-in-Chief  in  Austria  for  Transfer  of  German  Property 
in  eastern  Austria  to  the  ownership  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Quoted  by  Grayson,  p.  237,  from  Sowjet 
Politik  gegeniiber  Osterreich  April  1949- April  1947,  Eine  Dokumentensammlung  (Vienna,  Osterreichische 
Zeitung,  1947),  pp.  8-10. 

3  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1949-1946,  pp.  287-8. 

4  See  above,  p.  31 1 . 

5  Sumner  Welles:  Where  Are  We  Heading ?  (New  York,  Harper,  1946),  pp.  99-100. 

6  Grayson,  pp.  80-81,  quoting  Rapports  du  Conseil  des  Ministres  des  Affaires  Utrang&res  (Paris, 
Imprimerie  Nationale,  1946-7),  v.  158-60,  164. 
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plunder,  or  of  transactions  apparently  legal  in  form,  even  when  they  pur¬ 
port  to  have  been  voluntarily  effected’.1  The  Soviet  Government  main¬ 
tained,  however,  that  the  declaration  did  not  apply  to  Austria  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  some  legal  basis  for  this  contention.2 

But,  although  the  Soviet  authorities  might  be  able  to  produce  legalistic 
arguments  to  reinforce  their  actions,  the  latter  were  clearly  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  with  the  spirit  of  the  Moscow  Declaration  and  of  the  four 
Powers’  recent  agreements  to  recognize  the  Austrian  Government  and 
permit  it  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  country. 

The  British  High  Commissioner,  General  Steele,  delivered  an  immediate 
protest  to  the  Soviet  Commander  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government.  At 
the  Foreign  Ministers’  Conference  on  12  July  1946  Bevin  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  four-Power  commission  to  report  upon  the  central 
difficulty — the  definition  of  what  constituted  a  German  asset  in  Austria.3 
On  2  August  in  the  House  of  Commons  Noel-Baker  declared  that  the 
British  Government  would  regard  as  ‘a  matter  of  grave  concern  any  action 
which  might  intensify  the  effect  of  the  division  of  Austria  into  zones’  and 
the  more  so  if  any  such  action  seemed  likely  to  ‘infringe  the  internal  or 
external  integrity  of  Austria,  which  all  four  Powers  have  agreed  to  main¬ 
tain’.4  But  Bevin’s  proposal  was  rejected,  and  the  protests  were  as  un¬ 
availing  as  the  bold  action  of  the  Austrian  Government,  who  attempted  to 
counter  the  Soviet  move  by  passing  a  Nationalization  Law  which  applied 
to  many  of  the  properties  claimed  by  the  Soviet  authorities.  This  law 
would  have  had  the  effect,  if  it  came  into  force,  of  removing  many  of  these 
properties  from  the  Soviet  authorities’  control- — or,  if  not,  at  least  of  re¬ 
stricting  that  control  considerably.  But  when  the  law  came  before  the 
Allied  Council,  although  the  three  Western  Elements  raised  no  objections 
to  it,  the  Soviet  High  Commissioner  protested  at  once  on  the  ground  that  it 
interfered  with  the  right  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  defined  in  the  Control 
Agreement  to  act  directly  in  regard  to  disposal  of  German  property  in 
accordance  with  previous  Allied  Agreements.5  General  Kurasov  added 
ominously  that  the  Soviet  Element  reserved  the  right  to  take  such  steps  as 
seemed  to  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  interests  in  the  Soviet  Zone. 

The  Soviet  objection  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  the  law  from 
going  into  force,  since  under  the  terms  of  the  New  Control  Agreement 
objection  had  to  be  unanimous  in  order  to  be  effective.  But  it  was  clear 
that,  whether  the  law  were  formally  promulgated  or  not,  it  would  not  be 
allowed  by  the  Soviet  Element  to  take  effect  in  eastern  Austria,6  and,  rather 

1  Text  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^s-ig^,  pp.  208-9. 

2  Cf.  Grayson,  p.  81. 

3  Cf.  Hector  McNeil  in  the  House  of  Commons,  15  July  1946  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  425, 
coll.  862-3). 

4  Ibid.  vol.  426,  coll.  1357-8.  5  Wiener  Zeiiung,  3  August  1946. 

6  The  Soviet  Element  repeated  this  assertion  at  the  Allied  Council  meeting  on  23  August.  The 
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than  attempt  to  carry  out  a  limited  implementation  of  it  in  the  Western 
Zones,  the  Austrian  Government  themselves  suspended  the  disputed 
measure  for  the  duration  of  the  occupation. 

But  the  story  did  not  end  there.  The  autumn  and  early  winter  were 
marked  by  further  disputes  in  the  Allied  Council  arising  out  of  the  Soviet 
attitude.  On  14  September  the  Soviet  Element  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  induce  the  other  Elements  to  accept  a  plan  limiting  the  indus¬ 
trial  capacity  of  Austria  for  the  next  ten  years1  and  on  1 1  October  the 
Council  remitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  further  study  a  draft  law 
on  frontier  control,  because  the  Soviet  Element  wanted  to  exempt  from 
its  provisions  not  only  the  military  goods  of  the  occupying  Powers  but  all 
their  goods — a  step  which  would  have  legalized  the  uncontrolled  import 
and  export  into  and  from  the  Soviet  Zone  of  anything  which  the  Soviet 
Element  cared  to  designate  as  its  own,  and  in  particular,  of  the  materials 
produced  by,  or  needed  for,  the  various  enterprises  which  it  had  taken  un¬ 
der  its  control.2  A  week  later  came  the  news  that  the  Russians  had  refused 
to  allow  Austrian  inspection  of  factories  in  the  Soviet  Zone  and  had  issued 
orders  that  no  food  or  industrial  products  should  be  moved  for  any  distance 
within  or  outside  the  Soviet  Zone  without  a  signed  permit.3 

This  policy,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  continue,  would  rapidly  have 
brought  about  the  isolation  of  the  Soviet  Zone  from  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  would  have  made  nonsense  of  the  New  Control  Agreement.  The 
Western  Elements  immediately  took  counter-action.  At  the  Allied  Council 
meeting  on  25  October  the  British  High  Commissioner  read  out  a  long 
prepared  statement  about  the  Soviet  interpretation  of  Article  6  (a).  The 
Nationalization  Law,  he  said,  would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  Soviet 
reparations  claims,  and  the  Soviet  Element  had  no  right  to  repudiate  a 
decision  of  the  Allied  Council  which  had  taken  effect.4  The  statement 
was  given  wide  publicity  both  inside  and  outside  Austria,  and,  if  it  did  not 
radically  alter  the  situation,  it  certainly  had  a  moderating  effect  on  Soviet 
policy.5  The  Russians  had  evidently  decided  that  too  much  obduracy  was 
not  in  their  best  interests,  for  at  the  same  meeting  they  agreed  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  recognizing  the  right  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  control  all  the 
country’s  indigenous  resources  and  to  use  all  those  resources  fully  in  the 

law  was  due  to  come  into  force  automatically  under  Article  6  (a)  of  the  New  Control  Agree¬ 
ment  on  8  September. 

1  Wiener  Teitung,  14  September  1946. 

2  New  York  Times,  12  October  1946. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  17  October  1946. 

4  The  Times,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  26  October  1946. 

5  The  Soviet  action  in  regard  to  German  assets  had  meanwhile  been  thrown  into  relief  by  the 
transfer  of  the  administration  of  German  assets  in  the  British  Zone  (to  which  Britain  had  rights 
under  the  Potsdam  Agreement)  to  the  Federal  Ministry  for  Property  Control  and  Economic 
Planning;  and  similar  action  had  been  taken  in  the  United  States  and  French  Zones:  Hector 
McNeil  in  the  House  of  Commons,  9  October  1946  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  427,  coll.  175-6). 
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Austrian  economy.1  Characteristically,  the  Tass  communique  on  the 
meeting — and  it  was  significant  of  the  extent  of  the  disagreements  separat¬ 
ing  the  Powers  at  this  time  that  the  four  Elements  each  issued  a  separate 
communique  on  what  had  happened — made  little  reference  to  the  con¬ 
cession,  and  concentrated  on  a  resolution  accepted  at  the  meeting  which 
declared  that  the  Austrian  Government  had  not  taken  all  possible  steps 
to  use  indigenous  resources,  or  to  prevent  discontent  in  Austrian  industry 
by  stabilizing  prices.  The  Government  had,  in  fact,  been  instructed  to 
submit  a  plan  within  thirty  days  for  the  rehabilitation  of  industry,  in¬ 
cluding  plans  for  import  and  export.2 

The  crux  of  the  situation  was  that,  in  the  absence  of  over-all  control  by 
the  Austrian  Government,  the  food  distribution,  whether  of  indigenous  or 
UNRRA  supplies,  was  bound  to  be  uneven,  and,  considering  the  inequality 
between  the  food  resources  of  east  and  west,  the  Zone  likely  to  suffer  most 
was  the  Russian.  The  altercation  continued  until  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
on  15  November  the  United  States  Element  reaffirmed  its  intention  to 
treat  Austria  as  a  single  unit  and  to  pool  food  supplies,3  and  on  3  December 
the  Soviet  Element,  in  its  turn,  agreed  to  allow  a  free  flow  of  food  supplies 
from  its  Zone  for  the  period  from  8  December  1946  to  3  January  1947. 4 

But  although,  in  these  respects,  the  authority  of  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  reasserted,  it  remained  severely  restricted  by  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  Soviet  operations  through  the  agency  of  USIA.  USIA  acted  from 
the  outset  as  an  independent  agency  operating  on  Austrian  soil  but  without 
any  regard  for  Austrian  laws  or  commercial  practice.  It  bought,  sold, 
imported,  and  exported  without  reference  to  official  Austrian  regulations, 
and  later  on  did  not  hesitate  to  set  up  in  the  Soviet  Sector  of  Vienna  and 
throughout  the  Soviet  Zone  a  chain  of  USIA  retail  shops,  where  goods 
imported  without  duty  from  the  east  or  produced  in  USIA  undertakings  in 
the  Soviet  Zone  were  put  on  sale  at  prices  lower  than  those  obtaining  else¬ 
where,  thus  affording  ostensible  evidence  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  Com¬ 
munist  enterprise.  The  Viennese  were  not  deceived.  The  existence  of 
USIA  was  proof  enough  of  the  true  Soviet  attitude  towards  Austria.  But 
the  whole  system  was  a  running  sore  on  the  Austrian  economic  body,  and 
a  major  impediment  to  its  recovery. 

In  attempting  to  assess  the  work  done  in  the  economic  sphere  by  the 
Allied  Commission  during  this  period  reference  has  particularly  been 
made  to  the  increasing  responsibility  of  the  Austrians  themselves  for  the 
initiation  of  action,  and  to  the  consequent  curtailment  of  the  Allied  Com¬ 
mission’s  scope.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  thought  that  the 

1  The  Times,  26  October  1946. 

2  Volksstimme,  26  October,  Neue  PTrcher  Ppeitung,  27  October  1946. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  16  November  1946. 

4  The  Times,  New  York  Times,  4  December  1946. 
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economic  contribution  of  the  Commission  was  negligible.  A  considerable 
degree  of  co-operation  was  achieved  in  the  Economic  Directorate  in  the 
early  days;  statistics  were  exchanged,  the  general  needs  of  the  country 
were  jointly  assessed,  and  an  effective  estimate  was  made  of  the  ways  in 
which  those  needs  could  be  met.  So  far  as  material  help  was  concerned, 
the  Soviet  Element  made  clear  in  the  early  days  that  it  was  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  any  continuing  or  substantial  contribution  to  the  food 
supply,  and  the  French  Government  were  hard  put  to  it  to  feed  their  own 
population  in  war-ravaged  France.  Nevertheless,  until  the  UNRRA  re¬ 
lief  programme  came  into  effect  in  the  summer  of  1946,  the  four  Powers 
were  the  main  source  of  supplementary  supplies,  and  it  is  certain  that 
without  their  aid  and  that  of  the  many  voluntary  foreign  relief  organiza¬ 
tions  Austria  would  have  starved.  Furthermore,  this  assistance  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  a  substantial  scale  even  after  UNRRA  had  ceased  to  operate. 
By  the  autumn  of  1946  the  prospect  of  further  aid  was  already  growing 
dim,  and  in  November  Figl  sent  a  letter  to  the  Allied  Council  asking  for 
foreign  credits  to  help  meet  the  estimated  deficit  for  food  purchase  for 
1947  of  $178  million.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Britain  had  agreed  to 
provide  £8-5  million  for  relief  and  reconstruction,  and  a  further  -£1-5 
million  as  a  commercial  credit  for  the  purchase  of  raw  wool.  This  example 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  United  States,  the  only  country  able  to  give  aid 
on  the  requisite  scale,  early  in  1947.1 

These  and  other  forms  of  assistance,  mainly  from  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  enabled  the  Austrian  Government  to  start  longer-term  reconstruc¬ 
tion  during  1946,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  could  be  claimed  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties  the  foundations  of  post-war  economic  recovery 
had  been  firmly  laid. 

(. d )  Special  Problems 
( 1 )  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons 

Although  in  terms  of  sheer  numbers  the  problem  presented  in  Austria  by 
displaced  persons  was  not  as  large  as  it  was  in  Germany,  its  complexity  in 
Austria  was  certainly  as  great.  Before  it  could  be  tackled  at  all  there  was 
the  immediate  task  of  rounding  up  and  disarming  huge  numbers  of  sur¬ 
rendered  enemy  units.  The  million  men  of  the  German  South-Western 
Command,  under  Colonel-General  von  Scheel,  already  included  units 
located  in  Salzburg,  Vorarlberg,  Tyrol,  and  parts  of  Carinthia,  and  when 
hostilities  ended  numbers  of  those  on  the  Italian  front  also  retired  on  to 
Austrian  soil.2  In  addition  further  units  had  retired  into  Austria  from  the 
north  and  west,  including  satellite  troops  such  as  a  Hungarian  corps  and 

1  Hiscocks:  Rebirth  of  Austria,  pp.  87-88;  Osterreichisches  Jahrbuch,  1945-1946,  pp.  90-91. 

2  Cf.  Churchill’s  announcement  of  the  surrender  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  2  May  1945 
(H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  410,  coll.  1507-10). 
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a  Cossack  corps  which  was  part  of  General  Vlasov’s  army.1  But  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  these  men  was  only  the  most  urgent  aspect  of  the  general  difficulty. 
On  the  eve  and  during  the  first  years  of  the  war  groups  of  settlers  of  Ger¬ 
man  ethnic  origin  had  been  transferred  to  Austria  under  agreements  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  Third  Reich  with  Italy,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Rumania.  In 
1939  and  1940  between  40,000  and  50,000  South  Tyrolese  had  been 
settled  in  Austria,  and  they  had  been  followed  a  little  later  by  about 
11,000  Germans  from  the  Bukovina  and  1,000  Germans  from  Bessarabia. 
After  the  dismemberment  of  Yugoslavia  in  1941  about  10,000  German¬ 
speaking  people  from  the  Gottschee  enclave  in  Slovenia  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Reich,2  of  whom  a  number  had  settled  in  the  newly 
annexed  territories  of  southern  Styria  and  southern  Carinthia.  In  the 
following  years  there  had  been  a  further  influx  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of 
factories  to  Austria  in  order  to  escape  Allied  bombing.  With  them  had 
come  large  numbers  of  technicians  and  workers  who  had  included  prisoners 
of  war  and  other  forced  labour  deportees  from  many  countries  of  German- 
occupied  Europe.  Finally,  when  the  German  armies  retreated,  they  had 
been  followed  by  a  flood  of  refugees — 20,000  Germans  from  Transylvania, 
36,000  from  the  Rumanian  Banat,  and  unknown  numbers  from  the 
Yugoslav  Banat,  Syrmia,  Slavonia,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia.3  These 
included  many  political  refugees — Nazis,  anti-Tito  Yugoslavs,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Nazi  Arrow  Cross  Organization  in  Hungary.  The  confusion 
was  increased  by  the  many  Austrians  who  had  fled  from  eastern  to  western 
Austria  in  April  1945  to  escape  the  Russians. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  figure  for  the  total  number  of 
people  comprised  in  all  these  categories  at  this  time,  but  one  estimate  puts 
the  number  of  German  prisoners  alone  at  250, ooo.4  The  same  source  puts 
the  number  of  displaced  persons  in  the  United  States  Zone  at  700,000,  ex¬ 
cluding  some  200,000  Austrians  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
Vernant,  on  the  basis  of  extensive  research,  calculates  the  total  number  of 
foreigners  of  non-German  origin  at  900,000  for  the  whole  of  Austria.5  It  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that,  excluding  German  army  units,  the  total  number 
of  all  displaced  persons  in  Austria  at  this  time  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  like  ij  million. 

When  hostilities  ended,  therefore,  it  can  be  imagined  that,  in  spite  of  the 
plans  that  had  been  made  in  advance,  little  but  rough  and  ready  measures 
of  control  could  be  taken.  It  was  at  first  a  battlefield  situation.  Units  of 
the  German  army  were  rounded  up  and  disarmed.  The  Cossack  corps  of 
some  58,000  Soviet  citizens  was  forcibly  transferred  from  British  to  Soviet 

1  Article  ‘Displaced  Persons’  in  Austria,  no.  4,  January  1947;  see  also  Jacques  Vernant:  The 
Refugee  in  the  Post-War  World  (London,  Allen  &  Unwin,  1953),  p.  106. 

2  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler’s  Europe,  p.  83.  3  Vernant,  op.  cit.  pp.  105-6. 

4  Cassidy:  ‘The  United  States  in  the  Allied  Administration  of  Austria’,  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  9  March  1947,  p.  409.  5  Vernant,  op.  cit.  p.  109. 
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control.1  Makeshift  camps  were  established  for  some  of  the  hordes  of 
civilian  refugees.  Registration  and  rough  classification  were  begun.  But  it 
was  some  weeks  before  any  detailed  work  could  be  started  by  the  UNRRA- 
trained  specialist  staff  who  formed  part  of  the  Military  Government. 

The  first  two  broad  categories  to  be  established  were  United  Nations  and 
ex-enemy  nationals,  and  an  early  start  was  made  with  the  organized  re¬ 
patriation  of  all  the  former  who  wished  to  return  home.  Most  were  from 
Western  Europe — Allied  prisoners  of  war,  forced  labour  conscripts,  in¬ 
mates  of  concentration  camps,  and  numerous  others.  Others,  however, 
were  from  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and,  although  the 
position  changed  later,  at  this  stage  many  willingly  went  back  to  their 
countries  of  origin.2  With  regard  to  ex-enemy  nationals,  German  prisoners 
of  war  were  also  evacuated  in  large  numbers  from  Austria,  and  had 
virtually  all  been  removed  by  the  end  of  1945, 3  while  Austrian  nationals 
forming  part  of  the  former  German  army  were  released  locally. 

Despite  these  early  successes,  however,  the  position  was  soon  complicated 
by  the  continuing  influx  of  refugees  into  Austria  from  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  by  the  increasing  reluctance  of  many  to  return  home,  and  by  the 
early  emergence  of  differences  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Allies 
which  affected  the  treatment  of  displaced  persons  as  it  affected  every¬ 
thing  else. 

Thus  immediately  after  the  end  of  hostilities,  both  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  began  to  expel  all  persons  of  German  nationality' —  Volksdeutsche  as 
well  as  Reichsdeutsche ■ — on  their  territories,  and  shortly  afterwards  Elungary 
followed  suit.  Large  numbers  of  these  people  flooded  into  Austria,  and 
with  them  came  many  others  fleeing  from  Soviet-occupied  territory  to  the 
east.  The  vast  majority  of  them  sought  refuge  in  the  Western  Zones.4 
Further,  although  during  the  planning  stage  it  had  been  assumed  that  all 
those  displaced  as  a  result  of  the  war  would  want  to  return  home,  it  soon 
became  clear  that  many,  notably  those  from  Soviet  or  Soviet-occupied 
territory  and  from  a  Yugoslavia  now  under  Marshal  Tito’s  regime,  were 
extremely  reluctant  to  do  so.  These  political  refugees  were  to  be  found 
among  both  the  United  Nations  and  the  ex-enemy  nationals,  and,  indeed, 
it  was  already  clear  by  the  end  of  1945  that  most  of  those  wishing  to  leave 
Austria  for  their  homes  had  already  done  so.5  The  initial  categories, 
therefore,  gave  way  for  many  practical  purposes  to  two  others — those  who 
were  willing  to  be  repatriated  and  those  who  were  not. 

The  distinction  was  of  immediate  consequence  for  the  effective  working 

1  ‘Displaced  Persons’,  Austria,  no.  4,  January  1947. 

2  Allied  Commission  for  Austria,  U.S.  Element:  The  Rehabilitation  of  Austria,  4945-/947,  3  vols. 
(Vienna,  United  States  Allied  Commission  Austria  [1948?]),  iii.  85-86. 

3  Vernant:  The  Refugee  in  the  Post-War  World,  p.  107. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  94,  107. 

5  Allied  Commission  for  Austria,  U.S.  Element:  The  Rehabilitation  of  Austria,  iii.  86. 
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of  the  Allied  Commission,  because  it  gave  rise  to  a  fundamental  difference 
of  opinion  between  East  and  West  which  emerged  soon  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  four-Power  Displaced  Persons  Directorate  in  August  1945.1 
Attempts  to  find  a  common  basis  for  action  foundered  upon  Soviet  in¬ 
sistence  on  compulsory  repatriation,  which  the  Western  Allies  refused 
steadfastly  to  allow  from  now  onwards  except  in  the  case  of  proved  war 
criminals.  This  meant  that  no  unified  policy  could  be  adopted  for  the 
whole  of  Austria,  and  that  therefore  each  Power  continued  to  act  indepen¬ 
dently  in  its  own  Zone. 

Nevertheless,  some  progress  was  made  even  in  meeting  the  new  situa¬ 
tion.  In  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  chaos,  the  Potsdam  Conference  had 
agreed  that,  although  transfers  of  population  would  have  to  be  under¬ 
taken,  the  three  relevant  authorities' — the  Czechoslovak  Government,  the 
Polish  Provisional  Government,  and  the  Control  Commission  in  Hungary 
— should  be  asked  to  suspend  further  expulsions  until  the  problem  could 
be  studied  by  the  Control  Council  in  Germany,  with  a  view  to  the  fair 
distribution  of  expelled  Germans  amongst  the  different  occupation  zones.2 
This  did  not  at  first  affect  Austria,  since  that  part  of  the  Potsdam  Agree¬ 
ment  had  made  no  mention  of  it.  But  a  decision  of  the  Allied  Control 
Council  in  Germany  on  20  November  19453  added  Austria  to  the  list  of 
countries  from  which  German  citizens  of  Germany  ( Reichsdeutsche )  and 
German  citizens  of  other  countries  ( Volksdeutsche )  were  to  be  expelled,  and 
the  transport  of  these  people  was  soon  made  the  responsibility  of  a  special 
body  set  up  in  December  1945  with  the  title  of ‘The  German  Delegation’. 
In  recognition  of  protests  by  the  Austrian  authorities  that  this  body  was 
selecting  mainly  skilled  workmen  and  others  who  would  be  economically 
useful  to  Germany,  a  National  Resettlement  Bureau  was  set  up  on  15 
January  1946  in  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  a  ‘  Volksdeutsch 
Delegation’  was  organized  as  a  counter- weight  to  the  ‘German  Delegation’. 
The  relevant  agreements  concluded  on  19  February  1946  between  the 
Austrian  Federal  Government  and  the  Western  Allies  were  not  recognized, 
however,  by  the  Soviet  Element,  who  ordered  the  immediate  evacuation 
from  their  Zone  of  all  German  nationals  and  Volksdeutsche  mentioned  at 
Potsdam.4 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  a  considerable  reduction  had  been  effected 
by  the  end  of  1945  in  the  total  number  of  foreigners  who  had  been  in 
Austria  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Many  United  Nations  nationals  had  been 
repatriated,  including  59,000  Poles  and  78,000  Soviet  citizens;  virtually 
all  German  prisoners  of  war  had  been  evacuated,  and  a  start  had  been 

1  Allied  Commission  for  Austria,  U.S.  Element:  The  Rehabilitation  of  Austria,  iii.  86. 

2  Cmd.  7087,  Section  XII,  Orderly  Transfer  of  German  Populations. 

3  Documents  on  Germany,  1945-54,  pp.  89-90. 

4  Vernant:  The  Refugee  in  the  Post-War  World,  p.  107. 
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made  on  the  transfer  of  Reichsdeutsche  and  Volksdeutsche  expelled  from 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  There  remained,  however,  a  large 
number  of  others  assessed  by  UNRRA  at  nearly  400,000.'  Of  this  total 
about  75  per  cent,  were  ex-enemy  nationals,  and  25  per  cent.  United 
Nations  nationals,  who  included  for  this  purpose  people,  regardless  of 
nationality,  who  had  been  persecuted  or  otherwise  victimized  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  during  the  war.  The  number  in  receipt  of  UNRRA  relief  amounted 
only  to  50,000,  since  this  category  excluded,  amongst  others,  nationals  of 
ex-enemy  countries. 

During  the  following  year  considerable  progress  was  made  with  the 
transfer  to  Germany  of  Volksdeutsche  expelled  from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Hungary,  and  some  further  progress  was  made  with  the  repatriation 
of  the  remaining  United  Nations  nationals.  The  total  number  was  not  far 
short  of  200, 000.1  2  The  bulk  of  the  remainder  consisted,  however,  of  a 
‘hard  core’  of  people  unwilling  to  go  home' — anti-Tito  Yugoslavs,  anti- 
Warsaw  Government  Poles,  anti-Soviet  Ukrainians,  ex-enemy  Hungarians, 
and  large  numbers  of  expelled  Volksdeutsche  and  even  Reichsdeutsche  still 
awaiting  transfer.  With  the  aid  of  various  national  repatriation  missions, 
some  of  these  were  persuaded  to  change  their  minds.  But  unfortunately, 
as  fast  as  they  were  disposed  of,  others  flowed  in  to  take  their  place.  From 
the  end  of  1945  onwards  numbers  of  Volksdeutsche  were  expelled  from 
Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  On  the  ground  that  the  Potsdam 
Agreements  did  not  mention  the  three  countries  concerned,  the  British 
and  American  Military  Governments  refused  to  admit  them  into  Germany, 
and  they  remained  perforce  in  Austria.  Furthermore,  in  September  1946 
the  American  authorities  in  Germany  were  obliged  by  the  overcrowding 
in  their  Zone  to  suspend  all  authorization  to  enter  it,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  a  similar  decision  was  taken  by  the  British  authorities  in  Germany.3 

In  the  meantime,  moreover,  a  mass  exodus  of  Jews  had  begun  from 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  Hungary,  the  majority  of  them  bound  for  Palestine, 
but  using  Austria  as  a  staging  point,  and  presenting,  quite  apart  from  the 
perennial  problems  of  accommodation,  political  complications  for  the 
British  Element  in  particular,  as  representing  the  Mandatory  Power.4 

In  addition  to  the  numbers  of  new  refugees  entering  Austria,  there 
were  many  already  there  who  had  at  first  evaded  registration — either  in¬ 
advertently  because  the  authorities  happened  not  to  find  them,  or  deliber¬ 
ately  through  fear  of  possible  consequences.  As  the  policy  of  the  Western 

1  UNRRA,  Division  of  Operational  Analysis :  UNRRA  Displaced  Persons  Operation  in  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  (London,  UNRRA  European  Regional  Office,  1946),  p.  11. 

2  Ibid.  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Realignment  of  Europe,  p.  114. 

3  Vernant:  The  Refugee  in  the  Post-War  World,  p.  no. 

4  Great  Britain,  House  of  Commons,  Select  Committee  on  Estimates:  British  Expenditure  in 
Austria  .  .  .  Fourth  Report  .  .  .  with  the  minutes  of  evidence  .  .  .  Session  ig^-^.6  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
1946),  p.  11. 
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Powers  in  regard  to  compulsory  repatriation  gradually  became  known, 
many  of  these  people  came  out  of  hiding  and  approached  the  authorities 
for  relief. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  was  that  at  the  end  of  1946  the  total  number  of 
displaced  persons  and  refugees  in  Austria  was,  if  anything,  slightly  larger 
than  at  the  end  of  1945.  On  1  October  1946  a  British  estimate  put  it  at 
541,342,  of  whom  270,000  were  Volksdeutsche.1  A  United  States  estimate 
for  April  1947  put  the  total  at  47 7,5 17. 2 

It  has  been  noted  that  there  was  a  fundamental  difference  of  concep¬ 
tion  between  the  Soviet  and  the  Western  approach  to  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
placed  persons  which  arose  out  of  the  Soviet  insistence  on  compulsory 
repatriation.  This  disagreement  effectively  prevented  the  adoption  of  a 
unified  policy,  and  it  also  severely  hampered  the  operation  of  UNRRA. 
The  agreement  between  the  latter  and  the  Austrian  Government3  pro¬ 
vided  that,  since  the  disposal  of  displaced  persons  was  a  matter  over  which 
the  Allied  Council  reserved  control,  UNRRA’s  share  in  it  should  be  based 
on  an  agreement  between  UNRRA  and  the  Council.  In  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  Soviet  objections  prevented  this  agreement  from  being  reached,  and 
in  consequence  UNRRA  was  obliged  to  act  under  interim  agreements 
concluded  between  it  and  the  individual  High  Commissioners  of  the  three 
Western  Powers.4  In  practice  this  did  not  greatly  hinder  the  carrying  out 
of  relief  and  repatriation  operations  in  a  fairly  co-operative  spirit,  as,  for 
obvious  reasons,  most  of  the  refugees  were  concentrated  in  the  three 
Western  Zones,  and,  although  there  were  variations  in  administrative 
methods,  the  three  Western  Powers  were  in  general  agreement  over  the 
objectives  to  be  aimed  at.  But  this  concentration  in  the  Western  Zones  was 
in  itself  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Soviet  propaganda.  Although  many 
of  the  displaced  persons  were  eager  to  work  for  their  living  if  given  the 
opportunity,  and  many  indeed  did  so  and  earned  the  right  eventually  to 
absorption  in  Austria  itself,5  there  were  many  others,  particularly  in  the 
early  days,  who  refused  to  submit  to  control  and  wandered  at  large, 
subsisting  as  and  how  they  could' — not  only  destroying  local  sympathy  for 
the  plight  of  displaced  persons  in  general,  but  presenting  a  menace  to 
public  safety.  The  Soviet  Element  was  able  to  exploit  this  and  also  Western 
opposition  to  compulsory  repatriation  by  insisting  that  the  Western  Powers 
were  harbouring  ‘nests  of  Fascists’  in  their  Zones,  and,  indeed,  in  June 
1946  during  the  Paris  Conference  Molotov  cited  this  as  a  reason  for  delay¬ 
ing  consideration  of  the  Austrian  treaty.6 

1  Austria,  no.  2,  November  1946,  p.  62. 

2  Allied  Commission  for  Austria,  U.S.  Element:  The  Rehabilitation  of  Austria,  iii.  154. 

3  See  above,  p.  341. 

4  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Realignment  of  Europe,  p.  101. 

5  Osterreichisches  Jahrbuch,  ig^.g-ig^.6,  p.  1 34. 

6  For  a  statement  of  the  Soviet  view  cf.  an  article  by  A.  Solodovnikov  in  New  Times  of  21 
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It  is  of  interest  that  in  spite  of  this  the  Soviet  Element  was  induced  to 
supply  statistics  for  the  number  of  displaced  persons  in  its  Zone,  but  the 
value  of  these  was  diminished  by  their  obvious  arbitrariness:  for  example, 
for  April,  May,  and  June  1947  the  total  return  remained  constant  at 
68,000,  and  from  July  to  December  at  68,6929 

The  role  that  fell  to  the  Austrian  Government  was  as  unsatisfactory  in 
the  business  of  caring  for  displaced  persons  as  it  was  in  many  other  fields. 
Until  UNRRA  took  over  responsibility  in  March  1946,  the  Government 
had  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  camps,  in  so  far  as  it  was  met  in  schillings,  and 
the  general  cost  of  imports  for  relief  of  displaced  persons  was  chargeable 
to  them  as  part  of  the  general  relief  debt.  In  the  early  days  the  military 
authorities  had  made  available  equipment,  such  as  hutting,  and  transport 
necessary  for  operating  the  camps,  but  after  31  May  1946  this  provision 
ceased  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  displaced  persons  fell  on 
the  Austrian  Government  and  UNRRA.2 


It  had  become  clear  by  the  end  of  1946  that  the  displaced  persons 
problem  was  one  of  international  concern  which  could  not  be  neglected 
when  UNRRA  operations  came  to  an  end,  and  preparations  were  put  in 
train  to  set  up  what  later  became  the  International  Refugee  Organization.3 
But,  so  far  as  Austria  was  concerned,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
displaced  persons  soon  made  an  important  contribution  by  their  labour  to 
Austria’s  recovery,  the  problem  had  still  not  been  wholly  solved  even  by 
I955- 


(2)  The  Police 

The  installation  of  Franz  Honner,  a  Soviet-trained  Communist  and 
partisan  leader,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Renner’s  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  was  considered  an  ominous  sign  by  the  Western  Powers,  and  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  an  unpolitical  police  force  was  one  of  the  first  aims  that 
they  set  themselves. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  liberation  there  was  literally  no  police  force  at 
all.  The  whole  organization  set  up  by  the  Nazis  had  collapsed,  and  those 
in  charge  had  fled.  Then  in  June  1945  the  Russians  first  set  up  groups  of 
auxiliary  police,  under  the  leadership  of  Rudolf  Hautmann,  a  former  tram 

February  1947,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs:  ‘The  presence  of  nearly  550,000  foreigners 
in  Austria’s  Western  provinces  constitutes  a  grave  threat  to  her  progressive  democratic  organiza¬ 
tions.  Many  of  these  foreigners  are  arrant  fascists  who  fought  against  the  United  Nations  .  .  .  and 
have  now  found  refuge  as  Displaced  Persons  in  the  American,  British,  and  French  Occupation 
Zones.’ 

1  Allied  Commission  for  Austria,  U.S.  Element:  The  Rehabilitation  of  Austria,  iii.  154. 

2  Great  Britain,  House  of  Commons,  Select  Committee  on  Estimates:  British  Expenditure  in 
Austria  .  .  .  Fourth  Report,  p.  12. 

3  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Realignment  of  Europe,  p.  1 16. 
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conductor,  who  was  an  ardent  Communist,  while  the  Austrian  partisan 
battalion  from  Yugoslavia,  which  had  operated  there  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Franz  Honner,  was  quartered  in  the  Hofburg  as  a  species  of  Com¬ 
munist  Party  guard.1  In  the  meantime,  however,  members  of  the  old 
Austrian  police  had  begun  to  work  from  the  Headquarters  of  the  Resistance 
Movement  in  the  Auersberg  Palace,  under  the  direction  of  Franz  Nagy,2 
and  soon  afterwards  Oskar  Helmer,  Socialist  Under-Secretary  at  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  the  Provisional  Government,  began,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Transitional  Law  concerning  Authorities  of  20  July,3  to  take 
active  steps  to  expand  their  activities  on  a  more  organized  basis  and  in¬ 
dependently  of  Communist  Party  control.  At  his  suggestion  the  Russians 
agreed  to  the  recall  of  seventy-nine-year-old  Dr.  Ignaz  Pamer,  a  former 
Police  President  of  Vienna,  so  that  by  the  time  when  the  other  Allies 
arrived  in  Vienna  during  the  latter  half  of  August  the  nucleus  of  a  non- 
Communist  police  force  was  already  in  existence. 

On  7  October,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  the  first  meeting  was 
called  of  the  Quadripartite  Public  Safety  Committee  to  discuss  an  eight- 
point  policy  which  had  as  its  main  aim  the  setting  up  of  a  properly  trained 
and  centrally  recruited  and  organized  police  force.  Misgivings  on  the  part 
of  both  French  and  Soviet  Elements  lest  the  new  police  might  become  the 
nucleus  of  an  Austrian  army  had  to  be  overcome,  but  by  November  a 
policy  had  been  agreed.  In  January  1946  a  central  training  school  was 
established  in  the  former  military  barracks,  the  Rossauer  Kaserne,  so  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  a  steady  flow  of  new  recruits  was  coming  in,  and 
progress  had  been  made  in  all  three  Western  Zones,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  the  Soviet  Zone,  towards  setting  up  a  reorganized  force  both  of  police 
and  gendarmerie.4  The  first  Provincial  Conference5  had  already  curtailed 
Communist  control  of  the  police  by  setting  up  an  all-party  commission 
through  whom  Honner  had  to  act,  and  after  the  inauguration  of  the  first 
free  Government  at  the  end  of  1945  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Oskar  Helmer.  This  in  itself  was  important  from  the  internal 
political  point  of  view,  since  it  was  an  evident  gesture  of  confidence  in  the 
Socialists  on  the  part  of  the  People’s  Party  who  commanded  a  majority, 
and  as  such  it  was  an  effective  method  of  cementing  the  coalition.  It  also 
marked  the  end  of  any  real  Communist  control  of  the  police.  Backed 
firmly  by  the  Western  Powers,  Helmer  set  about  eliminating  Communist 
elements,  and  was  forced  to  acquiesce  in  their  partial  retention  only  in  the 
Soviet  Zone.  His  greatest  success  was  undoubtedly  the  removal  of  the 
embryo  political  police  organization  set  up  by  the  Russians  under  Dr. 
Duermayer,  a  Moscow-trained  Communist.  Until  1946  Duermayer  had 


1  Hiscocks:  Rebirth  of  Austria,  p.  34;  see  also  above,  p.  278. 

2  Osterreichisches  Jahrbuch,  1945-1946,  p.  140. 

4  Austria,  no.  1,  October  1946,  pp.  34-39. 


3  Ibid. 
5  See  above,  p.  319. 
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had  power  to  detain  prisoners  on  his  own  authority  in  labour  camps.  One 
of  these  was  situated  in  the  British  sector  of  Vienna  in  District  XI,  and  a 
visit  to  it  by  British  Public  Safety  officials  had  revealed  appalling  conditions 
(a  typical  incident  was  the  death  of  two  people  there  without  their  having 
been  removed  to  hospital).  The  administration  of  the  camp  was  taken  out 
of  Duermayer’s  control,  and  although  he  continued  for  a  time  to  carry  on 
his  activities,  these  were  severely  restricted,  and  Helmer  was  later  to  secure 
his  transfer  to  western  Austria. 

The  control  of  the  police  was  one  of  the  most  important  spheres  in  regard 
to  which  the  election  and  the  recognition  of  the  Austrian  Government  had 
a  decisive  effect.  Thereafter  Soviet  policy  was  only  able  to  exercise  a 
limited  influence — for  instance,  by  refusing  to  agree  to  the  repeated  pro¬ 
posals  put  forward  by  the  Austrian  Government,  and  backed  by  the 
Western  Elements,  to  issue  arms  to  the  police1  and  to  provide  them  with 
modern  radio  communication.  It  is  true  that  Austrian  control  over  the 
police  in  the  Soviet  Zone  was  imperfect,  and  that  the  Soviet  authorities  did 
not  hesitate  on  occasion  to  maintain  Communist  officials  in  power,  or  to 
try  to  intimidate  Austrian  police  officials  and  forbid  them  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  their  Government.  Even  in  August  1946  when  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  made  in  restoring  public  safety,  Helmer  reported  that  in 
Lower  Austria  there  had  been  26  cases  of  murder,  24  of  attempted  murder, 
and  98  of  assault.2  But,  on  the  whole,  public  safety  conditions  in  the 
Soviet  Zone  were  less  black  than  they  were  sometimes  depicted  in  the 
foreign  press,  though  certainly  less  good  than  in  the  Western  Zones.3 

(3)  Censorship 

In  the  early  days  of  the  liberation  the  Western  Commanders  had  set  up 
military  censorship  of  all  communications  within  the  country  as  a  security 
precaution,  but  there  was  no  censorship  in  the  Soviet  Zone  or  in  Vienna.4 
At  this  time  the  Soviet  Element  had  already  made  clear  its  wish  to  devolve 
the  responsibility  for  denazification  upon  the  Austrian  authorities,  and, 
when  a  four-Power  discussion  on  censorship  was  begun,  it  urged  that  the 
civil  censorship  of  international  communications  in  Vienna  proposed  by 
the  three  Western  Elements  should  likewise  be  made  an  Austrian  re¬ 
sponsibility.5  It  was  finally  agreed,  however,  that  a  Vienna  Censorship 

1  On  10  April  1946  the  Allied  Council  had  agreed  to  rifles  for  gendarmerie  and  revolvers  for 
the  Sicherheitswache  (ACA  Gazette,  no.  5,  p.  15). 

2  Wiener  Zeitung  and  Arbeiter-Zeitung,  29  September  1946. 

3  As  an  instance  of  the  progress  made  in  Vienna,  the  figures  for  September  1945  of  48  cases 
of  murder,  247  of  robbery  with  violence,  and  3,884  of  breaking  offences  and  serious  theft  may 
be  compared  with  the  following  for  July  1946:  7  of  murder,  37  of  robbery  with  violence,  and 
1,485  of  breaking  offences  ( Austria ,  no.  1,  October  1946,  p.  38). 

4  New  York  Times,  14  April  1946. 

5  For  a  discussion  of  the  officially  liberal  policy  applied  by  the  Soviet  authorities  in  the  early 
days  of  the  occupation  see  above,  p.  324. 
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Office  should  censor  under  Allied  control  all  civilian  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  communications,  while  the  Vienna  Postal  Censorship  Office  was  to 
censor  international  mail  originating  from  or  addressed  to  Vienna. 

During  1946  numerous  requests  were  made  by  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  discontinuance  of  all  censorship  as  being  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  a  national  administration  based  on  a  free  election,  and 
after  the  French  Element  had  set  an  example  by  lifting  internal  letter 
censorship  in  its  own  Zone,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British  Element  all 
censorship  of  internal  letters  was  stopped  on  4  October  by  Allied  Council 
direction.1  There  was,  however,  no  further  relaxation  of  censorship  before 
the  end  of  1946,  and  the  Soviet  Element,  in  contradiction  with  its  earlier 
line,  had  adopted  before  then  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  relaxation  of  control 
which  was  to  hinder  further  progress.2 

It  should  be  added  that  this  continuance  of  censorship  did  much  to 
nullify  the  gradual  restoration  of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  airmail  com¬ 
munication  between  Austria  and  the  outside  world  which  took  place  dur¬ 
ing  1946. 


(4)  The  Proposed  Treaty  with  Austria 

Practical  discussion  of  a  treaty  to  settle  the  Austrian  question  did  not 
take  place  until  after  the  period  covered  in  this  volume.  Nevertheless, 
certain  preliminary  steps  had  been  taken  before  the  end  of  1946,  and  these 
must  be  mentioned  here. 

In  theory  no  treaty  between  the  Allies  and  Austria  was  necessary. 
Austria  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  state  upon  her  annexation  by  the  Third 
Reich  and  had  consequently  never  been  at  war  with  the  Allies.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  occasion  in  any  event  for  a  Peace  Treaty  proper.  More¬ 
over,  the  Moscow  Declaration  had  provided  for  the  re-establishment  of 
Austria  as  an  independent  state,  and,  when  once  a  government  based  on 
a  free  election  had  taken  office,  all  that  should  have  been  necessary  to  end 
the  occupation,  given  a  consistent  interpretation  of  the  Declaration  by  the 
four  Powers,  was  the  conclusion  of  separate  agreements  by  each  of  them 
with  the  Austrian  Government  to  settle  any  points  outstanding.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  as  has  already  been  related,  widely  differing  interpretations 
were  put  upon  the  Declaration  by  East  and  West  almost  from  the  outset. 
In  particular,  the  three  Powers’  renunciation  at  Potsdam  of  their  claim  to 
reparations  from  Austria  had  been  followed  by  the  grant  to  the  Soviet 

1  Wiener  Zeitung,  12  October  1946;  AC  A  Gazette,  no.  11,  p.  4. 

2  Allied  Commission  for  Austria,  U.S.  Element:  The  Rehabilitation  of  Austria,  iii.  51.  Censor¬ 
ship  was  a  major  hindrance  to  restoration  of  normal  life.  Cf.  a  letter  to  the  Manchester  Guardian, 

1  July  1946,  reporting  that  a  letter  from  an  even-numbered  house  in  the  Mariahilferstrasse  to  an 
uneven-numbered  house  in  the  same  street  took  a  fortnight  for  delivery  because  one  side  of  the 
street  was  in  the  French  sector,  the  other  in  the  United  States  sector,  and  the  letter  had  to  pass 
through  censorship  en  route. 
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Union  of ‘German  assets’  in  eastern  Austria,  and  Soviet  interpretations  of 
what  this  meant  were  wholly  incompatible  with  any  Western  view  of  the 
meaning  of  independence.  Furthermore,  there  was  the  Yugoslav  terri¬ 
torial  claim  which  was  to  be  supported  by  the  Kremlin  and  firmly  opposed 
by  the  West.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  effective 
implementation  of  the  Moscow  pledge,  it  would  have  to  be  through  an 
agreement  with  Austria  negotiated  jointly  by  the  occupying  Powers.  It 
would  have  to  take  the  form  of  a  ‘State’  treaty  formally  regulating  the 
political  and  territorial  conditions  on  which  the  Second  Republic  should 
regain  its  independence,  and  fixing  a  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  forces. 

During  1945  there  were  too  many  other  difficulties  to  permit  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  treaty  on  these  lines,  but  as  early  as  January  1946  John  G.  Erhardt, 
the  United  States  Minister  at  Vienna,  recommended  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  consideration  of  an  Austrian  treaty  should  be  isolated  from 
German  problems  and  taken  up  simultaneously  with  the  negotiation  of 
peace  treaties  with  Italy  and  the  ex-enemy  states  in  South-East  Europe.1 
A  draft  treaty  was  accordingly  prepared  in  Washington,  and  in  February 
the  United  States  gave  formal  notice  to  the  other  members  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  that  they  wished  to  discuss  a  treaty  with  Austria  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  in  Paris.2  When  the  Council  met,  in  May, 
the  British  and  the  United  States  delegates  pressed  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
subject  on  the  agenda,  but  without  success.3  In  private  conversations  with 
Byrnes,  Molotov  and  Vyshinsky  blandly  informed  him  that  the  Austrian 
treaty  was  a  ‘special  case’ ;  that  in  any  event  there  were  no  specific  pro¬ 
posals  available  for  discussion;  that,  furthermore,  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  Austrian  Government  over  denazification  would  necessitate  the 
occupation  of  Austria  for  another  year;  and,  in  short,  that  the  Soviet 
delegation  were  not  ready  to  discuss  the  matter.4  They  countered  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  it  should  at  any  rate  be  discussed  by  the  deputies  by  observing 
that  it  was  a  matter  for  consideration  by  the  Ministers  themselves. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  these  objections,  the  Einited  States  delegate, 
backed  by  the  British  and  French,  proposed,  when  the  agenda  for  the 
second  half  of  the  meeting  due  to  begin  on  15  June  was  being  discussed, 
that  the  Austrian  treaty  should  be  included  and  that  in  the  meantime  the 
deputies  should  prepare  drafts  for  consideration.  Once  again  the  Soviet  dele¬ 
gation  objected,  this  time  on  the  ground  that  the  deputies  were  already  fully 
occupied  with  the  five  treaties  already  under  discussion.  A  proposal  by 
Bevin  that  the  four  Powers  should  exchange  drafts  in  the  interim  extracted 


1  Mosely:  ‘The  Treaty  with  Austria’,  International  Organization,  May  1950,  p.  222.  A  similar 
recommendation  was  made  by  Mosely  himself  after  a  mission  to  Vienna  in  January  1946. 

2  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly,  pp.  163-4.  3  Hiscocks:  Rebirth  of  Austria,  p.  192. 

4  Byrnes,  loc.  cit. 
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from  Molotov  no  more  than  a  promise  to  take  steps  to  ‘intensify  and  ex¬ 
pedite  preparations’  for  discussing  the  matter,  and  Bevin  countered  by 
saying  that  the  British  delegation  would  continue  to  press  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  in  June  ‘in  whatever  way  was  open  to  it’.1  Speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Debate  on  4  June  1946,  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Council’s  session,  Bevin  gave  blunt 
expression  to  his  irritation:  ‘The  Soviet  Union  argued  that  they  were  not 
ready  to  discuss  Austria.  I  could  not  understand  this,  and  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  now.  Since  then  the  United  States  have  submitted  a  draft  treaty, 
and  in  the  Foreign  Office  we  have  a  detailed  one.’2 

When  the  second  half  of  the  session  opened,  the  delegations  were  in 
possession  of  the  United  States  draft  which  had  been  circulated  in  the 
interim,  and  the  Council  adopted  a  resolution  by  the  French  delegate, 
Bidault,  that  ‘examination  of  the  Austrian  question’  should  be  placed  last 
on  the  agenda.  On  26  June  the  British  delegation  circulated  a  draft 
entitled  ‘Project  of  Chapters  on  a  Treaty  with  Austria’.  But  only  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  1 2  July,  was  the  question  discussed.  Byrnes  suggested 
a  recommendation  to  the  deputies  to  study  the  two  drafts  now  available, 
together  with  any  French  or  Soviet  drafts  that  might  be  submitted. 
Molotov  countered  with  a  four-point  resolution  calling  attention  to  the 
increased  freedom  given  to  the  Austrian  Government  by  the  New  Control 
Agreement ;  to  the  presence  in  the  Western  Zones  of  Austria  of  437,000  dis¬ 
placed  persons  whose  war-time  opposition  to  the  Allies  allegedly  made 
them  a  menace  both  to  Austria’s  internal  security  and  to  ‘neighbouring 
democratic  states’ ;  to  the  consequent  need  for  their  evacuation  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  the  restoration  of  Austrian  independence;  and  (once  again) 
to  the  need  for  the  conclusion  of  the  five  other  treaties  before  the  deputies 
could  be  given  authority  to  prepare  an  Austrian  treaty.  The  obvious 
objections  to  this  statement  that  were  put  forward  by  the  other  delegates 
were  parried  by  Molotov  with  a  further  stream  of  arguments  based  on  the 
alleged  persistence  in  Austria  of  Nazism  and  of  collaboration  with  Ger¬ 
many.  It  was  evident  that  no  further  progress  could  be  made.3 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  further  significant  development  had  taken 
place.  Agreement  had  been  reached  in  June  that  the  peace  treaties  with 
Hungary  and  Rumania  should  permit  the  continued  stationing  there  of 
Soviet  lines  of  communication  troops  until  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces 
from  Austria. 

At  the  end  of  the  Paris  sessions,  therefore,  the  Soviet  representatives  had 
made  two  important  gains.  First,  they  had  induced  both  the  United  States 
and  British  delegations  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the  terms  that  they  contem¬ 
plated  for  an  Austrian  treaty.  Secondly,  they  had  been  presented  with  a 

1  Byrnes:  Speaking  Frankly,  p.  164. 

2  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  423,  col.  1835. 


3  Grayson,  pp.  133-4. 
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firm  legal  basis  for  maintaining  Soviet  troops  in  South-East  Europe  for  as 
long  as  they  chose  to  remain  in  Austria.  And  mutatis  mutandis  the  Western 
Allies  had  created  an  additional  motive  for  Soviet  reluctance  to  evacuate 
Austria. 

At  the  next  Foreign  Ministers’  meeting,  which  took  place  in  New  York 
in  December  1946,  attempts  to  obtain  consideration  for  an  Austrian  treaty 
were  again  abortive.  Nevertheless,  since  in  the  meantime  the  treaties  with 
Italy  and  the  satellite  states  had  been  completed,  Molotov  at  last  agreed 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  Austrian  as  well  as  the  German  treaty  on  the  agenda 
for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council,  which  was  due  to  take  place  in  March 
1947- 

Subsequent  negotiations  on  the  treaty  are  dealt  with  in  later  volumes  of 
the  Survey  series.1  The  discussions  on  a  treaty  with  Austria  took  place  on  a 
different  level  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Allied  Commission,  and  in  a  sense 
cannot  be  considered  within  the  strict  framework  of  its  terms  of  reference. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  frequent  discussions  within  the  various  Director¬ 
ates,  notably  in  the  Reparations  Division,  of  issues  which  bore  directly 
upon  the  treaty  terms.  Reference  was  often  made  to  the  relevant  Division 
by  the  national  delegates  for  information  relating  to  the  negotiations. 
Finally,  the  very  existence  of  the  Commission  obviously  depended  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  treaty  negotiations,  and  for  that  reason  their  pro¬ 
gress  and  prospects  had  a  certain  influence  on  the  tempo  and  general 
atmosphere  of  the  Commission’s  work. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  one  further  event  which,  although  not 
linked  juridically  with  the  Austrian  treaty,  nevertheless  had  an  important 
bearing  on  Austria’s  post-war  relations.  This  was  the  bilateral  settlement 
reached  on  5  September  1946  between  Austria  and  Italy  relating  to  the 
German-speaking  population  in  the  South  Tyrol.  This  too,  however,  fell 
outside  the  Allied  Commission’s  sphere  of  responsibility,  and  will  not  be 
dealt  with  in  detail  here.2 


(iv)  Conclusion 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  on  the  whole  the  Western  Allies 
entered  Vienna  in  the  summer  of  1945  in  a  mood  of  hopeful  anticipation. 
There  had  been  many  difficulties  between  the  Allies  during  the  war,  but 
they  had  not  by  any  means  been  exclusively  between  East  and  West,  and 
they  had  not  prevented  the  infliction  of  a  crushing  defeat  on  Hitler. 
Further,  the  victors  had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  international 
organization  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  set  the  world’s  feet  firmly  on 

1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  281-9;  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  13 1-2,  134,  135;  and  for  the  text  of  the 
treaty  signed  on  15  May  1955  see  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Slate  Treaty  for  the  re-establishment 
of  an  independent  and  democratic  Austria,  Cmd.  9482. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  negotiations  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Realignment  of  Europe,  pp. 
462-3. 
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Churchill’s  ‘broad  uplands’  of  co-operative  prosperity.  The  leading  Western 
officials  of  the  Commission  were  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  had  been 
met  with  in  agreeing  with  the  Russians  about  the  basis  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  work,  particularly  in  Vienna,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps  better 
informed  than  the  rest  about  the  practical  meaning  of  Marxist  dialectics, 
were  sceptical  from  the  outset  about  the  prospects  of  success.  Those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  British  Element  who  had  been  present  when  the  British  entered 
Graz  after  its  occupation  for  three  months  by  the  Russians  were  under  no 
illusions  about  the  standards  to  be  expected  from  some  of  the  Soviet 
troops- — fires  lit  on  carpeted  floors,  heaps  of  human  excrement  in  the 
corners  of  bedrooms,  endless  stories  from  the  local  inhabitants  of  rape  and 
robbery.  Nevertheless,  relations  at  the  official  level  on  that  occasion  had 
been  thoroughly  cordial,  and  it  was  generally  hoped  that,  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  differences  of  character,  culture,  and  political  creed,  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Western  Allies  to  work  with  the  Russians  in  peace-time 
as  it  had  been  possible,  on  the  whole,  during  war.  Among  the  Soviet 
Union’s  Western  allies,  there  was  still  a  fund  of  goodwill  towards  the 
Russian  people- — goodwill  to  which  respect  for  their  courageous  resistance 
to  the  Germans,  reprints  of  War  and  Peace ,  and  favourable  war-time  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  Western  statesmen  had  all  alike  contri¬ 
buted.  Many  members  of  the  W estern  Elements  of  the  Commission  looked 
forward  therefore  to  their  work  in  Vienna  not  only  as  an  opportunity  for 
positive  reconstruction- — doubly  welcome  after  the  years  of  war- — but 
because  of  the  opportunities  that  it  would  afford  for  seeing  and  talking 
with  their  Russian  allies,  for  exchanging  hospitality,  and  for  finding  out 
their  views  on  life  in  general.  Quite  apart  from  that,  Vienna  was  one  of  the 
great  capitals  of  Europe,  with  a  cultural  and  historical  tradition  which 
even  Nazism  and  six  years  of  war  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have 
destroyed.  The  Austrians  themselves,  and  the  Viennese  in  particular, 
were  known  to  be  a  gay  and  friendly  people  whom  it  should  be  a  pleasant 
task  to  help  on  their  road  back  to  normal  life.  Finally,  Vienna  itself  was 
the  gateway  to  other  countries  and  capitals,  of  almost  as  great  or  greater 
historical  interest,  which  for  six  or  seven  years  had  been  hidden  behind  the 
barriers  of  war;  it  should  be  possible  before  long  to  travel  to  Prague  and 
Budapest,  and  even  farther  afield  to  Bucharest,  Sofia,  or  Warsaw. 

For  a  very  short  time  these  expectations  seemed  within  reach  of  realiza¬ 
tion.  It  was  possible  at  first  to  ignore  the  innumerable  expressions  of 
relief  on  the  part  of  the  Viennese  at  the  arrival  of  the  Western  Allies,  to 
ascribe  many  of  these  to  residual  Nazism,  and  to  meet  the  rest  with  assur¬ 
ances  that  Russian  excesses  were  only  to  be  expected  when  at  last  troops 
drawn  from  a  largely  primitive  and  Asiatic  country  had  reached  the  end  of 
a  series  of  bitter  campaigns.  If  sometimes,  perhaps  on  a  grey  evening,  the 
sight  of  long  lines  of  slow-moving  Red  Army  transport,  each  rumbling 
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carriage  drawn  by  a  shaggy  pony,  each  with  its  expressionless  Mongoloid 
driver  squatting  silently  above,  brought  a  brief,  disturbing  awareness  of 
an  alien  world,  more  often  the  originals  of  the  stories  appeared  reassur¬ 
ingly  normal — hundreds  of  round-faced  and  sunburned  peasants,  their 
uniforms  shapeless  and  dusty,  who  chattered  and  laughed  as  they  strolled 
round  the  little  zoo  at  Hietzing,  danced  on  the  grass  of  Schonbrunn  Park 
to  the  music  of  an  accordion,  or  squatted  at  street  corners  and  watched  the 
people  go  by.  Often  in  the  early  morning  opposite  the  entrance  to  Schon¬ 
brunn  Barracks  where  the  British  Element  were  quartered  there  would 
pass  by  a  troop  of  Cossack  cavalry,  neat  and  trim,  fitting  in  with  pre¬ 
conceived  pictures,  riding  with  a  long  stirrup  on  short-backed,  powerful- 
looking  horses.  Sometimes  in  cafes  in  the  evening  it  was  possible  to  ex¬ 
change  drinks  with  Soviet  officers  and  compare  notes  about  war-time 
experiences.  In  some  of  the  Directorates  the  Soviet  representatives  were 
friendly  and  eager  for  information  about  conditions  of  life  in  the  West,  and 
if  they  could  be  drawn  apart  from  their  colleagues  they  might  talk  a  little 
of  conditions  in  their  own  country.  But  these  occasions  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  in  spite  of  many  attempts  to  find  common  ground  and  to 
make  personal  contacts  no  acquaintance  was  ever  allowed  to  develop  very 
far.  Usually  the  subject  himself  refused  to  discuss  anything  which  could 
conceivably  be  described  as  political,  and,  if  ever  a  beginning  was  made, 
the  different  meanings  attached  by  West  and  East  to  fundamental  terms 
like  ‘democracy’  tended  to  introduce  cross-purposes  at  the  outset.  For  any 
reasonable  discussion  to  be  possible,  there  would  have  had  to  be  a  long 
preliminary  period  of  ground-clearing' — and  for  that  there  was  never 
either  the  time  or  the  opportunity. 

The  situation  was  much  the  same  during  quadripartite  meetings.  It  was 
clear  from  the  beginning  that  freedom  to  negotiate  was  restricted  in  the 
case  of  the  Soviet  representatives  even  at  Allied  Council  level,  and  non¬ 
existent  lower  down.  Certainly  in  the  Directorates,  if  a  Western  delegate 
changed  ground  during  a  meeting  as  a  result  of  arguments  presented  in 
the  course  of  discussion,  the  Soviet  representative  seldom  concealed  his 
astonishment,  and,  if  the  matter  were  raised  later,  when  the  meeting  was 
over,  he  would  make  it  quite  clear  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  change 
had  not  been  foreseen  and  planned  from  the  outset.  In  such  circumstances 
negotiation  was  indeed  virtually  impossible.  It  was  abundantly  clear,  soon 
after  the  Commission  had  started  work,  that  each  of  the  Soviet  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  routine  directorate  four-Power  meetings  came  with  precise  in¬ 
structions,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  written  resolution,  and  that  he  was  not 
empowered  to  consent  to  any  modification  of  that  resolution,  even  in  the 
smallest  particular,  without  reference  to  his  superiors.  It  was  quickly 
realized,  indeed,  that  it  was  useless  to  make  him  try.  If  ever  by  one  means 
or  other  he  could  be  induced  to  assent  to  some  other  wording  in  the  course 
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of  a  meeting,  he  would  usually  refuse  to  admit  his  assent  if  the  Soviet  view 
appeared  in  that  form  in  the  draft  minutes,  and  would  not  sign  these  until 
the  account  of  his  own  view  was  changed  once  again  to  conform  exactly 
with  the  words  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  use.  Irritating  though  this 
frequently  was,  it  was  useless  to  be  indignant  with  him  personally.  He  was 
bound  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions:  clearly  it  was  as  much  as  his  job  was 
worth  to  go  on  record  as  having  departed  from  them.  Very  occasionally,  if 
it  appeared  that  the  Soviet  view  was  based  on  a  genuine  misunderstanding, 
the  Soviet  representative  would  accept  the  opportunity,  if  it  were  offered 
him,  of  consulting  his  superiors  before  the  next  meeting,  and  then  he  might 
return  with  new  instructions.  But,  equally  well,  he  might  not.  And  whether 
he  did  or  whether  he  did  not,  in  the  writer’s  experience  at  any  rate  he 
would  never  vouchsafe  a  word  of  explanation — either  the  old  point  of  view 
would  be  expressed  with  renewed  firmness,  or  an  entirely  new  one  would 
be  presented  without  preamble  or  excuse  of  any  kind.  It  was  a  routine 
with  which  Western  negotiators  were  to  become  increasingly  familiar  as 
the  climate  of  the  cold  war  came  more  and  more  to  prevail. 

At  Allied  Council  and  Executive  Committee  level  the  Soviet  representa¬ 
tives  had  greater  freedom.  But  as  time  went  on  it  became  clear  that  they, 
too,  had  become  subject  to  closer  control,  and  were  themselves  only  parts, 
if  important  parts,  of  a  more  and  more  closely  articulated  organization. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1946  a  number  of  Soviet  officers  who  had 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  Western  representatives  were  replaced  by 
others  who  were  less  forthcoming,  and  the  Soviet  Element  as  a  whole 
began  to  assume  the  monolithic  character  which  was  already  becoming 
evident  wherever  the  Soviet  Union  was  in  contact  with  the  outside  world. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Western  Elements  of  the  Allied  Commission 
who  had  any  contact  at  all  with  the  Russians,  there  can  have  been  few,  by 
the  end  of  1946,  whose  illusions  had  not  been  effectively  and  finally  dis¬ 
pelled.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  Western  representatives’  relations  with 
their  Russian  colleagues  could  not  be  placed  on  the  same  friendly  and 
personal  basis  as  had  seemed  possible  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  as  had 
existed  from  the  outset  between  the  other  Elements,  because  in  the  Soviet 
world  personal  relations,  like  everything  else,  were  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  Kremlin,  and  its  representatives  were  selected  and  trained 
with  that  in  mind. 

This  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  Element  into  its  shell  on  the 
personal  level  was  accompanied  by — and,  indeed,  was  quite  evidently  a 
deliberate  part  of — the  parallel  hardening  of  the  Soviet  Element’s  political 
attitude,  described  in  earlier  sections  of  this  volume.  Since  every  local 
aspect  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  has  to  be  considered  not  in  isolation  but  as 
part  of  the  Kremlin’s  foreign  policy  as  a  whole,  this  change  in  Austria 
went  pari  passu  with  the  general  hardening  of  the  Soviet  political  attitude 
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in  other  countries  and  with  the  progressive  abandonment  by  the  Soviet 
Government  of  their  co-operation  with  their  war-time  Western  allies. 
This  change  of  policy  was,  before  long,  to  be  made  unmistakably  clear  by 
the  subjugation  of  Czechoslovakia  and- — perhaps  almost  more  strikingly' — 
by  the  Soviet  Government’s  refusal  to  accept  Marshall  Aid.  From  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  news  reached  Vienna  of  similar  developments 
in  the  Allied  Missions  in  Budapest,  Sofia,  and  Bucharest. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  worsening  of  relations  and  the  growing  light  thrown 
upon  Soviet  policy  towards  Austria  by,  for  instance,  the  establishment  of 
USIA,  the  Western  Elements’  official  relations  with  the  Soviet  Element,  if 
they  rarely  became  better  than  formal,  never  during  this  period  became 
worse  than  cool.  Even  though  there  was  often  plain  speaking  at  meetings,1 
meetings  were  still  held ;  even  though  replies  to  letters  might  be  delayed 
for  weeks,  correspondence  continued;  and  even  if  invitations  to  official 
functions  were  seldom  answered,  when  the  time  came  the  Soviet  Element 
was  more  often  represented  than  not,  and  during  its  chairmanship  contri¬ 
buted  its  share  of  entertainment,  even  if  the  need  for  conversation  was 
often  avoided  by  the  showing  of  Soviet  films.2 

Thus,  even  if  the  high  expectations  of  1945  were  disappointed  so  far  as 
co-operation  with  the  Russians  was  concerned,  the  disappointment  was 
only  partial,  and  it  must  be  said,  with  whatever  reservations,  that  the 
Allied  Commission  worked.  Through  the  agency  of  a  remarkably  effi¬ 
cient  Allied  Secretariat,  papers  were  circulated  and  meetings  were  arranged 
and  serviced.  Wherever  the  action  required  was  derived  immediately 
from  the  anti-Nazi  objectives  for  which  the  war  had  been  fought,  and  in 
some  cases  even  where  it  was  not,  four-Power  agreement  was  relatively 
speedy  and  effective.  Thus  information  was  exchanged  and  action  agreed 
upon  with  relatively  little  difficulty  in  such  matters  as  the  arrest  of  war 
criminals,  disbandment  and  disarmament  of  residual  German  units,  or  the 
destruction  of  Nazi  war  materials.  Sufficient  unity  of  purpose  remained  in 
the  early  days  to  secure  written  agreement  on  the  essential  first  steps  to¬ 
wards  the  independence  of  Austria  to  which  all  four  Powers  had  pledged 
themselves,  but  about  which  as  time  went  on  a  fundamental  difference  of 
view  between  East  and  West  was  to  be  revealed.  Freedom  was  granted 
to  the  Austrian  press,  to  Austrian  trade  unions,  and  to  the  Austrian 
political  parties;  a  free  election,  and  the  formation  of  an  Austrian 


1  An  article  in  the  Yorkshire  Post  on  7  September  1946  drew  attention  to  an  allegedly  verbatim 
account  of  an  Allied  Council  meeting  which  had  appeared  in  the  American  magazine  Newsweek. 
This  was  during  the  period  of  increased  tension  occasioned  by  the  Soviet  attacks  on  the  New 
Control  Agreement,  and  the  Yorkshire  Post  article  referred  to  the  discussion  as  being  on  the  same 
level  as  ‘a  “tu  quoque”  exchange  between  Smith  minor  and  Brown  minimus  in  the  school 
playground’. 

2  Official  relations  between  the  Soviet  representatives  and  the  Austrian  Government  were 
conducted  with  similar  correctness  (cf.  Gruber:  ZwBchen  Befreiung  und  Freiheit,  pp.  52,  53). 
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Government  corresponding  to  the  results  of  it,  were  permitted,  and  with 
the  signature  of  the  New  Control  Agreement  in  June  1946  the  Allied 
Council  gave  that  Government  a  considerable  measure  of  freedom.  It  was, 
moreover,  thanks  to  agreement  in  the  Allied  Council  that  the  maintenance 
of  food  supplies  was  ensured  at  a  level  high  enough  to  prevent  starvation- — 
first  by  the  provision  of  food  from  the  Allies’  own  military  stocks,  and  then 
by  the  authorization  given  for  UNRRA  to  operate  in  Austria.  It  was  true 
that  agreement  on  many  issues  had  been  reached  in  the  face  of  hardening 
opposition  from  the  Soviet  Element,  and  that  the  foundations  of  economic 
recovery  had  been  laid  less  by  agreement  in  the  Allied  Council  than  by 
the  several  efforts  of  the  three  Western  Elements  in  conjunction  with  the 
developing  initiative  of  the  Austrians  themselves.  The  outlook  for  the 
future,  even  though  the  first  arrangements  had  been  made  for  discussion 
of  an  Austrian  treaty,  was  by  no  means  certain.  But  the  mere  existence  of 
an  Austrian  Government  which  derived  its  mandate  from  a  free  election, 
which  was  recognized  by  all  four  Powers  and  by  increasing  numbers  of 
other  states,  and  which  was  free  to  exercise  authority  in  all  major  fields  and 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  meant  that  the  essential  groundwork 
had  been  completed,  and  that,  short  of  war,  belated  objections  by  the 
Soviet  Element  could  not  bring  about  its  destruction. 

But,  quite  apart  from  this  positive  achievement,  the  Allied  Commission 
was  significant  in  a  number  of  other  ways.  After  being  cut  off  for  years 
from  all  cultural  contacts  other  than  those  approved  by  Nazi  Germany, 
Austria  now  found  herself  subjected  to  a  flood  of  cultural  propaganda  by 
all  four  occupying  Powers,  and,  through  them,  brought  indirectly  into 
contact  once  again  with  world  opinion.  As  already  described,  each  Power 
published  its  own  newspaper,  in  which  it  set  out  with  different  degrees  of 
modesty  the  advantages  of  its  own  national  way  of  life.  Each  Power  also 
maintained  information  offices  and  reading  rooms  displaying  photographs 
and  literature  from  the  country  of  origin.  In  addition,  the  British  had 
three  radio  stations,  at  Graz,  Graz  St.  Peter,  and  Klagenfurt,1  the  United 
States  a  radio  station  at  Linz,  the  French  two  stations  at  Innsbruck  and 
Dornbirn,  and  the  Russians,  though  officially  controlling  no  radio  station 
at  all,  characteristically  achieved  the  same  result  in  practice  by  having  a 
Soviet  censor  permanently  installed  in  the  ostensibly  Austrian  radio  in 
the  Soviet  sector  of  Vienna.  But,  of  the  four  Powers,  it  was  France  who 
showed  herself  most  adept  at  cultural  propaganda.  Culture,  indeed,  a 
Figaro  correspondent  was  told  by  General  Bethouart,  was  T aspect  le  plus 
specifiquement  fran^ais  de  la  question  autrichienne’.2  Parallel  with  the 

1  J.  B.  Hynd  in  the  House  of  Commons,  30  July  1946  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  426,  Written 
Answers,  coll.  123-4). 

2  Figaro,  21  October  1945.  Cf.  also  Jules  Klanfer:  ‘On  considere  a  Vienne  la  culture  frangaise 
comme  le  sommet  de  la  civilisation  intellectuelle  humaine’  {Le  Monde,  14/15  July  1946). 
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Information  Sei’vices  maintained  as  part  of  each  Element,  there  were 
various  cultural  activities  carried  on  by  the  more  permanent  instruments 
of  national  cultural  diplomacy — the  British  Council  through  an  office  in 
Vienna,  and  later  through  further  offices  in  Graz,  Klagenfurt,  and  Inns¬ 
bruck;  the  French  Foreign  Office  Division  des  Affaires  Culturelles  through 
their  Vienna  headquarters  in  the  Lobkowitz  Palace  and  a  French  Institute 
in  Innsbruck;  the  Russians  through  a  local  ‘Society  for  the  Cultivation  of 
Cultural  and  Economic  Relations  between  Austria  and  the  Soviet  Union’ ; 
and  the  United  States,  although  she  concentrated  entirely  at  first  on  the 
Information  Services  of  the  United  States  Element,  through  representatives 
of  the  State  Department’s  Cultural  Affairs  Branch.1  These  various  organi¬ 
zations  vied  with  each  other  in  bringing  to  Vienna  some  of  their  best 
representative  cultural  possessions  such  as  exhibitions  of  books  and  pictures, 
companies  of  actors,  dancers,  singers,  and  musicians.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Education  Division  of  the  Commission  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to 
assisting  the  Austrian  educational  authorities  with  the  production  of  new 
text-books  for  the  schools,  and  provided  facilities  for  the  re-education  of 
academic  staff  by  a  series  of  summer  schools  and  student  exchange  schemes. 

It  was  interesting  from  time  to  time  to  visit  the  different  Elements’ 
reading  rooms  in  Vienna  and  to  try  to  gauge  from  the  attendance  which 
Power  was  having  the  most  success  in  this  cultural  onslaught.  But,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  relative  ingenuity  and  prima  facie  attraction  of  the  displays, 
it  was  perhaps  not  without  significance  that  in  summer  attendance 
was  low,  and  that  during  the  winter  attendance  was  highest  where  the 
rooms  were  warmest.  The  Viennese,  indeed,  showed  no  inclination  to  be 
dazzled  by  what  wTas  so  lavishly  provided  for  them.  This  was  one  sphere 
at  least  in  which  they  were  not  poor  relations.  They  were  themselves  the 
heirs  of  a  rich  artistic  legacy,  and  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  occupation 
they  had  shown  their  determination  to  keep  it  intact.  The  Austrian  Pro¬ 
visional  Government,  which  had  shown  realism  in  their  decision  to  rebuild 
war  damage  from  the  lowest  level  upwards  (i.e.  beginning  with  the  sewers), 
had  shown  both  shrewdness  and  imagination  in  decreeing  an  immediate 
start  on  rebuilding  the  Opera  House — a  task  for  which  they  gratefully 
accepted  Soviet  aid — and  in  providing  for  special  rations  of  electricity  for 
cinemas  and  theatres.  When  the  Western  Allies  arrived,  it  was  to  find 
that  music  and  opera  were  already  re-established.  By  some  miracle  of 
stamina  on  the  part  of  singers  and  musicians,  throughout  the  harsh  winters 
of  1945  and  1946,  magnificent  opera  was  produced,  concerts  were  given, 
and  plays  were  performed.  It  was  possible  to  hear  the  Prisoners’  Chorus 
from  Fidelio  sung  by  actors  dressed  movingly  in  the  rags  and  tatters  so 
recently  reminiscent  of  Belsen  and  Mauthausen;  to  watch  Mozart’s  Figaro 
staged  in  the  scarlet,  white,  and  gold  elegance  of  the  Recloutensaal;  and  to 

1  Hiscocks:  Rebirth  of  Austria,  p.  164. 
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see  representatives  of  all  four  Elements  of  the  Commission,  some  of  whom 
had  perhaps  been  wrangling  over  the  council  table  in  the  afternoon, 
mingling  together  in  the  evening,  with  Austrians  of  all  classes,  to  hear  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  in  the  Konzerthaus. 

All  these  things,  directly  arising  out  of  the  presence  of  the  Allied  Com¬ 
mission,  helped  to  restore  to  Vienna  some  of  its  old  reputation  as  an  inter¬ 
national  artistic  centre  of  the  first  importance,  and  to  make  more  tolerable 
the  hardships  of  the  immediate  post-war  period. 

The  Allied  Commission  was  also  of  value  for  the  opportunities  that  it 
gave  to  its  members  for  acquiring  personal  experience  in  human  terms  of 
the  realities  of  post-war  Europe.  In  many  ways  it  was  naturally  no  dif¬ 
ferent  in  this  respect  from  other  missions  or  commissions  whose  members 
were  working  outside  their  own  country.  A  British  soldier  stationed  in 
almost  any  country  in  Europe  after  the  end  of  the  war  could  see  for  him¬ 
self  the  meaning  of  war  in  terms  of  displaced  persons  and  refugees,  hunger, 
disease,  and  destitution.  In  Berlin  he  could  equally  well  make  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  French,  United  States,  and  other  nationals  of 
Allied  countries.  The  least  politically  minded  could  hardly  fail  to  become 
aware  of  the  general  attitude  of  mind  of  the  individuals  whom  he  was  see¬ 
ing  every  day.  But  in  Vienna  the  relative  smallness  of  the  city  worked 
together  with  the  gentler  purpose  of  the  occupation  to  give  these  personal 
contacts  an  intimacy  which  was  perhaps  less  marked  elsewhere,  and  led  to 
a  nicer  appreciation  of  national  character  and  outlook  than  was  possible 
in  the  harsher  atmosphere  of  Berlin.  Even  though  the  members  of  the 
Soviet  occupation  troops  were  kept  on  a  tighter  rein  than  the  rest,  they  too 
could  hardly  fail  to  carry  back  with  them  to  Russia  a  more  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  Western  peoples  and  of  the  Western  way  of  life  than  had  been 
painted  for  them  by  official  propaganda — and,  indeed,  it  was  evident 
from  the  reports  of  reindoctrination  courses  for  returning  Soviet  soldiers 
that  the  Soviet  authorities  were  well  aware  of  the  explosive  possibilities 
of  this  first  exposure  of  their  citizens  to  the  outside  world.  The  Russians’ 
contact  with  the  West  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  even  more  during 
the  joint  occupation  of  Paris  after  Napoleon’s  fall,  had  lent  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  nineteenth-century  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia 
which  had  first  come  out  into  the  open  in  1825  in  the  abortive  Dekabrist 
1  evolution  led  by  army  officers.  Who  could  tell  what  the  final  effect  would 
be  of  the  prolonged  contact  with  the  West  which,  after  the  Second  World 
War,  had  been  one  of  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  the  Soviet  occupa¬ 
tion?  It  was  surely  not  without  significance  that  among  the  Soviet  citi¬ 
zens,  whether  military  or  civilian,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  their 
proximity  to  the  frontier  between  the  Soviet-occupied  areas  in  Europe  and 
the  west  to  seek  political  asylum  in  the  west,  a  high  proportion  had  given 
as  their  reason  the  realization  that  their  Government  had  deceived  them — 
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systematically  and  for  years — about  the  standard  of  living  and  way  of  life 
of  the  Western  democracies.  It  was  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  degree 
to  which  the  Kremlin  might  be  alarmed  about  the  possible  long-term 
effects  of  this  unavoidable  contamination  of  its  subjects’  minds  with 
Western  ideas. 

But,  when  all  these  considerations  have  been  taken  into  account,  it 
must  be  recalled  that  the  purpose  of  the  Allied  Commission  was  not  after 
all  the  political  education  of  the  Allies,  but  the  establishment  of  a  free 
and  independent  Austria.  By  the  end  of  1946,  in  spite  of  the  progress  that 
had  undoubtedly  been  made,  it  was  already  clear  that  the  meanings 
attached  by  East  and  West  to  the  Moscow  Declaration  were  widely  dis¬ 
similar,  and,  so  far  as  could  be  foreseen,  were  likely  to  remain  so.  If  it  were 
true  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  nullify,  by  means  short  of  war,  the 
undoubted  progress  which  had  by  then  been  made  towards  establishing  an 
independent  Austria,  it  was  equally  apparent  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
both  able  and  willing  to  block  any  further  substantial  advance  towards  that 
objective.  Independence  would  not  be  achieved  without  a  reversal  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  her  whole  Austrian  policy,  and,  at  a  time  when  the  cold 
war  was  growing  colder,  that  did  not  seem  likely.  At  best,  it  appeared, 
there  might  be  an  uneasy  continuance  of  the  present  far  from  ideal  con¬ 
ditions.  Austria  had  certainly  benefited  by  the  occupation  up  to  that 
point.  But  she  had  also  suffered.  The  damage  inflicted  by  hostilities  had 
been  followed  by  the  Soviet  depredations  in  the  Eastern  Zone;  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  zonal  barriers  was  an  obstacle  to  economic  recovery;  the 
shortage  of  housing  was  made  more  acute  by  Allied  requisitioning;  the 
country’s  finances  were  heavily  burdened  by  occupation  costs;  the  freely 
elected  Government  were  able  to  govern  only  by  the  cumbrous  process  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  four  alien  rulers.  The  absurdity  of  a  four-Power 
occupation  in  a  country  as  small  as  Austria  was  patent  to  all. 


To  be  in  Austria,  and  particularly  in  Vienna,  after  the  Second  World 
War  was  to  be  aware  not  of  the  countries  to  the  north  and  west  so  much 
as  of  those  to  the  east  and  south.  The  Habsburg  Empire  was  past  and 
done  with.  But,  rather  as  a  man  who  has  lost  a  limb  may  still  be  conscious 
of  feeling  in  the  non-existent  nerves,  so  Vienna  was  sensitive  still  to  what 
might  be  happening  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  The  attraction  towards 
Germany  which  had  made  itself  felt  between  the  wars  had  been  due  more 
to  a  belief,  born  of  desperation,  that  Germany  might  solve  Austria’s  prob¬ 
lems  than  to  any  natural  affinity.  Austria  and  Germany  spoke  the  same 
language,  in  theory  at  least.  But  the  temperaments  of  the  two  peoples  were 
antipathetic  in  a  number  of  ways,  and  the  antipathy  had  been  increased 
rather  than  lessened  by  their  war-time  association.  Perhaps  indeed  the 
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major,  if  not  the  sole,  advantage  of  that  experience  lay  in  the  new  coherence 
and  vigour  that  it  had  given  to  Austrian  national  feeling.  But  if  Austria 
had  been  unfortunate  in  having  been  annexed  by  Nazi  Germany,  she 
had  been  doubly  unfortunate  in  having  had  her  fate  linked  with  that  of 
Germany  during  the  war,  and  thereby  having  had  her  future  considered 
in  the  German  context.  When  once  that  had  been  done,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  Austrian  problem  should  be  overshadowed  by  the  greater  one  of 
Germany,  and  it  was  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  that  the  decision  to  carry 
out  four-Power  occupation  in  Germany  should  be  considered  a  precedent 
for  Austria.  Of  the  three  war-time  leaders,  only  Churchill  saw  Austria  as 
essentially  part  of  Central  and  South-East  Europe;  only  he  saw  Vienna  as 
once  again  the  centre  of  a  ‘great  Confederation  of  the  Danube’ ;  and  only 
he  urged  an  advance  by  the  Western  Powers  north-east  through  Yugoslavia 
which  would  have  saved  a  large  part  of  that  area  from  falling  into  the 
Soviet  Union’s  grasp.  But  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  where  post-war 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  concerned,  his  advice  was  not  heeded. 
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from,  79,  90-91,  118-19,  357-9. 
Czernin,  Ferdinand,  277  n. 

Dalton,  Hugh,  139  «.,  143. 

Danube,  Confederation  of  the,  274,  279— 
82. 

Danube  Shipping  Company,  350. 

Davies,  Joseph  E.,  309. 

Demokratischer  Frailenbund,  239  n. 
Denazification  (Austria) :  initiative  taken 
by  Austrians  in  Soviet  Zone,  331; 
policies  in  Western  Zones,  331—2  ;  De¬ 
nazification  Bureau,  332;  Austrian 
Government  made  responsible  for, 
382-3;  Denazification  Law,  333-4. 
(Germany),  52,  67,  169-84. 

categories  of  offenders,  and  punish¬ 
ments,  178-80. 

Control  Council  directives  on,  177. 
criticisms  of,  answered,  180— 1. 
defects  of,  181-4. 

Fragehagen,  175—6. 

German  opposition  to,  18 1. 
implementation  of,  171-80. 

JCS  1067  provisions  for,  173. 
Meldebogen,  177-8. 

SHAEF  instructions  for,  174. 

Soviet  policy,  176. 

Western  Allies’  policy,  1 73-6. 

Der  Berliner,  212. 

Der  Kurier,  213. 

Der  Morgen,  7 1  n. 

Deutsch,  Julius,  277  n. 

Deutsche  Allgemeine  Nachrichten  Agentur 
(DANA  or  DENA),  216-17. 

Deutsche  Arbeitsfront,  240. 

Deutsche  Presse  Agentur,  217. 

Deutsche  Presse  Dienst  (DPD),  216-17. 
Deutscher  Gewerkschaftsbund  (DGB),  242, 
245- 


Dicks,  Lt.-Col.  H.  V.,  52  n. 

Die  Neue  £eitung,  214. 

Die  Welt,  215. 

Dollfuss,  Engelbert,  300,  321. 

Donitz,  Grand  Admiral  Karl,  56. 

Donitz  Government,  45. 

Douglas,  Marshal  of  the  R.A.F.  Sir  Sholto 
(later  Lord),  92  n. 

Draper,  Gen.  William  H.,  133,  136. 

Dratvin,  Gen.,  135. 

Duermayer,  Dr.,  362—3. 

Dunn,  James  C.,  279. 

Diisseldorf,  7,  1 1 4. 

EAC,  see  European  Advisory  Commission. 

East  Prussia,  79. 

East  Tyrol,  287,  289. 

Economic  and  Industrial  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee,  30. 

Eden,  Anthony  (later  Sir  Anthony),  15,  16, 
21,  24;  and  post-war  frontiers  in  Europe, 
28;  opposes  Morgenthau  Plan,  33;  and 
liberation  of  Austria,  273-4;  arld  Aus¬ 
trian  independence,  295. 

Ehard,  Hans,  210. 

Eisenhower,  Gen.  (later  President)  Dwight 
D.,  92  n.,  284;  objects  to  zoning  of  Ger¬ 
many,  17;  andJCS  1067,  24;  proclama¬ 
tion  to  German  people  (Sept.  1944),  65; 
objectives  in  Europe,  301. 

Erhard,  Ludwig,  205. 

Erhardt,  John  G.,  312,  365. 

European  Advisory  Commission  (EAC) : 
establishment  of,  16,  282 ;  plans  zones  in 
Germany,  17,  22,  36;  discussions  on 
Austria,  282-90,  303-9. 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
146  n. 

Evangelische  Kirche  in  Deutschland  (EKID), 
see  under  Germany:  churches. 

Faulhaber,  Michael  von,  Cardinal,  251. 

Figl,  Leopold,  291,  326,  342;  becomes 
Chancellor  of  Austria,  321,  322;  policy 
of,  322. 

Fischer,  Ernst,  278,  300,  304. 

Fisher,  Most  Rev.  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  65  n.,  249. 

Flory,  Gen.  Lester,  307. 

Foreign  Economic  Administration,  17,  24 
and  n. 

Foreign  Ministers’  Conference  (Moscow, 
March  1947),  146. 

France: 

Austria,  policy  towards  post-war,  277-8; 

occupation  policy,  288,  317. 

Austrian  emigre  groups  in,  278. 
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France:  ( contd .) 

European  Advisory  Commission,  mem¬ 
bership  of,  288. 

Free  French  forces,  Austrian  unit  in,  278. 
Germany:  occupation  zone  granted  by 
Allies,  25,  36-37;  attitude  to,  38,  39, 
58;  objects  to  establishment  of  cen¬ 
tralized  German  state,  39,  105,  123, 
197- 

morale  after  liberation,  37. 

Rhine  frontier,  demand  for,  38. 

See  also  Allied  Commission  for  Austria; 
Allied  Control  Commission  for 
Germany;  Austria  passim-,  Berlin; 
Denazification  ;  Germany  passim ; 
Koeltz  ;  Potsdam  Conference  ; 
Rhineland;  Ruhr;  Saar;  Vienna. 
Franckenstein,  Sir  George,  275,  295. 
Frankfurt,  war  damage  in,  7. 

Frankfurter  Rundschau,  71,  212. 

Free  Austrian  Movement,  275,  276,  278. 
Free  German  Youth,  208. 

Free  Socialist  Trade  Union  Association,  68. 
Freier  Deutscher  Gewerkschaftsbund  (FDGB), 
208,  239-40. 

Freisler,  Roland,  92. 

Frings,  Cardinal,  235. 

Front  National  Autrichien,  278. 

Furtwangler,  Wilhelm,  225. 

Galen,  Clemens  August  von,  Bishop  of 
Munster,  251. 

Gaulle,  Gen.  Charles  de,  36,  123. 

German  Economic  Advisory  Board 
(GEAB),  200. 

German  Personality  Research  Branch,  99. 
Germany : 

administrative  system,  Allied  attitudes 
to  reform  of,  184  seqq. 
agriculture:  situation  (1945),  10;  West¬ 
ern  Allies’  policy  for,  73-74;  pro¬ 
duce  withheld  by  farmers,  148—9. 
Allied  propaganda  by  radio  and  leaflets, 
48-51. 

armaments,  82,  165-9. 
barter  transactions,  111-12. 

Bizonia:  agreement  on,  137-8;  German 
boards  created  in,  138-9;  exports 
and  imports,  140-1;  purpose  and 
results  of  fusion,  142-3;  Russian  re¬ 
lations  with,  143-7. 
black  market,  148-9,  152. 
books:  post-war  scarcity  of,  222,  231; 
licences  to  publish,  223-4;  transla¬ 
tions  of  British  and  U.S.  works,  224; 
reading  rooms,  226. 
broadcasting,  71,  219-22. 


Germany:  {contd.) 

Bur  germeister,  changes  in  functions  of 
(British  Zone),  188;  appointment 
of  (U.S.  Zone),  188-9. 
casualties  in  war,  10. 
central  administrative  departments : 
Potsdam  recommendations  for,  82, 
95 ;  establishment  of,  in  Russian 
Zone,  104,  199;  proposals  for,  ve¬ 
toed  by  French,  124;  preliminary 
steps  towards,  137,  199  seqq. 
central  government,  Allied  attitude  to 
establishment  of,  16,  23,  29-30,  39, 
82,  105,  123-4,  1 37>  201-3,  262. 
characteristics  and  beliefs  of  German 
people,  51-55,  64. 

churches:  relations  with  Nazism,  66, 
247,  249-50;  Treysa  conference, 
247;  formation  of  Evangelical 
Church  in  Germany  {Evangelische 
Kirche  in  Deutschland,  EKID),  247- 
8;  relations  with  occupation  auth¬ 
orities,  248-9,  250-3;  confession  of 
guilt  by  Protestant  Church  (Stutt¬ 
gart  declaration),  249—50. 
civil  service,  character  of,  198;  difficulty 
of  effecting  reform,  198-9. 
coal  production,  1 14-15  and  n.,  129, 
133,  137,  149-51- 

communications,  damage  to,  9,  1 1 . 
Constituent  and  Consultative  Assem¬ 
blies  (in  Lander),  195,  197. 
cultural  activities  in  zones,  39,  225-6. 
currency  reform,  147,  148. 
defeat,  reaction  to,  56-64. 
economy,  effect  of  zoning  on,  13-14, 138. 
education :  elementary  schools  reopened, 
70, 230, 231;  Potsdam  provisions  for, 
82;  attitudes  of  occupying  Powers 
to,  229-30,  233-9;  damage  to 
school  buildings,  230;  secondary 
schools  reopened,  231;  responsi¬ 
bility  for,  restored  to  Germans  in 
British  and  U.S.  Zones,  232,  235; 
co-operation  between  Allied  offi¬ 
cials  and  Germans,  232-3;  British 
Education  Adviser  appointed,  233 
and  n. ;  denominational  schools 
abolished  in  Russian  and  French 
Zones,  234;  Control  Council  direc¬ 
tive  on  denominational  schools, 
234;  results  of  Allied  reforms,  238- 
9.  See  below  Teachers;  Universities, 
exports,  level  of,  129,  133. 
films,  71,  255-6. 

financial  situation,  9-10,  72,  no— 11, 
147-8. 
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Germany:  ( contd .) 

food  situation,  13-14,  131-3,  149,  151-2. 

See  also  below  Ration  scales, 
foreign  aid,  1 16  and  n. 
foreign  workers,  70,  1 17. 
health  in,  10,  76,  112,  115,  152. 
housing,  8,  70,  1 13-14. 
imports:  permitted  level  of,  129;  neces¬ 
sity  of,  to  maintain  exports,  133; 
from  U.S.A.,  149,  152. 
industry :  increased  capacity  during  war, 
12;  monopolies  confiscated,  155; 
decentralization  of,  157—8;  nation¬ 
alization  of,  158-60. 

Information  Centres,  226. 
inter-zonal  trade,  126. 
inter-zonal  travel,  113,  126. 

Joint  (U.S.-U.K.)  Export-Import 
Agency  (JEIA),  135,  140. 
judicial  system,  70,  82,  172. 

Land  boundaries,  192-7. 

Land  elections,  156,  ig3,  208-10. 

Land  governments,  68—69,  I93— 7- 
land  reform,  43,  72-73,  153-5. 
local  councils,  186—7. 
local  executive  authorities,  establish¬ 
ment  of,  68. 

local  government,  187-90. 
loot  from  occupied  countries,  1 2 ;  restora¬ 
tion  of,  165. 

media  of  information,  see  above  Books, 
Broadcasting,  Films,  and  below  Press. 
Military  Government,  principles  of,  65; 
recruitment  and  activities  of  teams, 
66-70. 

miners,  extra  rations  for,  149,  150  and  n. 
minorities  in  Eastern  Europe,  Control 
Council  plan  for  resettlement  of, 
119-20. 

money,  uselessness  of — for  occupation 
forces,  107-8,  hi— 12; — for  Ger¬ 
mans,  1 1  o—  1 1 ;  increased  circulation 
of — under  Nazis,  147; — by  Rus¬ 
sians,  148. 

Nazi  literature,  Allied  policy  towards 
destruction  of,  223. 
news  agencies,  71,  216—17. 
newspapers,  see  below  Press, 
newsprint,  shortage  of,  214,  215,  216. 
occupation,  social  consequences  of,  107— 

17- 

police,  Western  Allies’  attempts  to  de¬ 
centralize,  190—2. 

political  parties:  revival  of,  68-69,  203; 
organization  of,  in  Zones,  203-4. 

Bavarian  Party,  204. 

Centre  Party,  204. 


Germany:  [contd.) 

political  parties  {contd.) 

Christian  Democrat  ( Christlich-Demo - 
kratische  Union,  CDU),  69,  203,  204; 
policy  of,  205,  208;  election  results, 
209-11. 

Christian  Socialist  Union,  204,  210. 

Communist  ( Kommunistische  Partei 

Deutschlands,  KPD),  69,  203-4,  210. 

Democratic  People’s  Party,  204. 

Liberal  Democrat  (LDP),  69,  203, 
204  and  n.,  205,  210. 

Lower  Saxony  Country  Party,  204, 
210. 

Social  Democrat  ( Sozialdemokratische 
Partei  Deutschlands,  SPD),  35,  69, 
203,  204;  reaction  to  defeat  of  Ger¬ 
many,  61—62;  disillusionment  at 
treatment  by  Allies,  61—62,  66  n. ; 
policy  of,  206;  election  results,  209-10. 

Socialist  Unity  Party  ( Sozialistische 
Einheitspartei  Deutschlands,  SED), 
182;  formation  of,  206-7;  Western 
Allies’  opposition  to,  207 ;  Commun¬ 
ist  preponderance  in,  207—8;  pres¬ 
sure  on  other  political  parties,  208- 
9;  success  in  local  and  Land  elec¬ 
tions,  208—9;  election  results  in 
Berlin,  209. 

population  ( 1 946) ,  1 9 1 ;  movements  of, 

12-13,  1 13- 

press  :  Allied  policy  for,  70—71,  2 1 1  seqq. ; 
control  of,  handed  over  to  Ger¬ 
mans,  214  and  n. ;  overt  papers, 
published  by  British  and  Ameri¬ 
cans,  214  seqq.;  Russian  attitude 
to  Western  policy  for,  217—19; 
liberties  allowed  to,  218. 
price  control  and  stabilization,  147—8. 
prisoners  of  war,  analysis  of  attitudes  of, 
to  Nazism,  54—55. 

ration  scales,  14,  73,  76,  131-2,  140,  149, 
152. 

refugees :  influx  of,  from  Eastern  Europe, 
79,  90-91;  categories  of,  117-20; 
economic  and  social  problems 
created  by,  120-3;  distribution  of, 
in  Western  Germany,  121  n. 
rumour-mongering,  115—16,  226. 
social  conditions,  107  seqq. 
standard  of  living,  not  to  exceed  European 
average,  83,  84-85,  88,  89, 126—7. 
steel  industry,  11,  127-8,  144-5. 
taxation,  increases  in,  148. 
teachers,  shortage  of,  230;  dismissals  of, 
under  denazification,  230-1 ;  train¬ 
ing  of,  232,  235. 
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Germany:  ( contd .) 

textbooks,  shortage  of,  231 ;  preparation 
of  new,  231. 

theatres,  British  and  U.S.  policy  for, 
225. 

timber,  exports  to  Great  Britain,  1 69  n. 
trade  unions,  239  seqq.;  Free  German 
Trade  Union  ( Freier  Deutscher  Ge- 
werkschaftsbund,  FDGB),  208,  239— 

40 ;  membership,  243  and  n. ;  parti¬ 
cipation  in  political  and  social  de¬ 
velopments,  244;  ‘co-determina¬ 
tion’,  244,  246 ;  relations  with  works 
councils,  245—6;  attitude  to  Allied 
policy,  246. 

universities,  reopening  of,  231—2;  pre¬ 
war  system  in,  235—6;  denazifica¬ 
tion,  236;  reform  of  education  in, 
236-7. 

war  criminals,  81. 
war  damage,  7—9,  11— 12. 
war  material,  disposal  of,  162—3. 
women:  numbers  of,  10;  influence  of,  in 
society,  53,  64,  239  n.;  effect  of 
rationing  on,  152;  women’s  organ¬ 
izations,  239  n. 
works  councils,  244—5. 
youth  organizations,  6g,  208. 

Zonal  Advisory  Council,  193  n.,  200—1. 
zonal  boundaries,  74. 

Zones: 

American  Zone,  102-4,  >3>— 2,  >38, 
>54,  >77,  >79>  186-7,  >89-90,  195- 

6,  199-200,  210,  212,  213. 

British  Zone,  7,  9,  70-71,  102-4,  1  >3_ 

>5,  1 3 1-2,  1 5 1-2,  154-6,  i74,  >79, 
187,  189,  193-4,  200-1,  210,  212- 
13,  226,  231-2,  240-2. 

French  Zone,  37,  39,  105-6,  155,  196- 

7,  201,  210,  225-6,  234. 

Soviet  Zone,  43,  67-69,  72-73,  77-78, 

95,  >04-5,  1 >4,  >20,  144,  153-4, 
159-60,  163,  176,  190,  196,  199, 
203,  208-9,  213,  233-4,  239-40- 
See  also  Allied  Control  Commission 
for  Germany;  Berlin;  Bevin; 
Byrnes;  Churchill;  Clay;  De¬ 
nazification;  Eden;  Eisenhower; 
European  Advisory  Commission; 
France;  Great  Britain;  Hun¬ 
gary;  Krupps;  Level  of  Indus¬ 
try  Plan;  Molotov;  Poland; 
Potsdam  Conference  ;  Repara¬ 
tions;  Roosevelt;  Ruhr;  Stalin; 

U  nconditional  S  urrender  ; 

U.S. A.;  U.S.S.R. 

Goebbels,  Joseph,  51,  56,  57,  63. 

G  c 


Gottschee  enclave,  356. 

Great  Britain : 

Austria:  policy  for  post-war  Austria, 
273-6;  relations  with  Austrians, 
274,  318;  exiles  in  Britain,  275; 
Austrians  serving  in  British  forces, 
276  and  n.;  staffing  problems  in 
Element,  314;  attitude  to  elections, 
319—24;  credits  for  relief  and  recon¬ 
struction,  355. 

Germany : 

Bizonia,  137-47. 
churches,  relations  with,  248-53. 
civil  service,  attitude  to,  198. 
control,  machinery  of,  92-107. 
disarmament  of,  policy  on,  162  seqq. 
dismemberment  of,  policy  on,  16,  24, 
31- 

economic  policy  for,  141-3. 
education,  229-39. 
expenditure  on,  139—40,  143  and  n. 
food  supplies  diverted  to,  132. 
information,  media  of,  211-26. 
land  reform,  policy  on,  154. 

Military  Government,  principles  of, 
65-66. 

party  politics,  encouragement  of,  203- 
11. 

police  forces,  attitude  to,  190-2. 
post-war  policy  towards,  27-36,  253- 
63- 

property,  control  of,  152-60,  257. 
self-administration  and  local  govern¬ 
ment,  attitude  to,  184-94,  199—203. 
staffing  problems  in  British  Element, 
100-2. 

trade  unions,  attitude  to,  239-46. 

Oder-Neisse  line,  views  on,  24,  84,  90. 

post-war  economic  difficulties,  14,  33, 
101,  132,  140. 

U.S. A. :  disagreement  over  zoning  of 
N.-W.  Germany,  16;  proposed 
credit  from,  2 1 ;  disagreement  over 
Level  of  Industry  Plan,  127-8,  142. 

U.S.S.R.,  relations  with,  45-48,  263-5, 
367-71. 

war  aims,  28. 

See  also  Allied  Commission  for  Aus¬ 
tria;  Allied  Control  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Germany;  Austria  pas¬ 
sim-,  Berlin;  Bevin;  Churchill; 
Denazification;  Eden;  European 
Advisory  Commission  ;  Germany 
passim;  Hynd;  Level  of  Industry 
Plan;  Mack;  Morgenthau  Plan; 
Moscow  Declaration  on  Aus¬ 
tria;  Poland;  Potsdam  Confer- 
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Great  Britain:  ( contd .) 

ence  ;  Reparations  ;  Uncondi¬ 
tional  Surrender;  Vienna;  Win- 
terton. 

Greater  Hesse,  195  and  n. 

Grotewohl,  Otto,  207. 

Gruber,  Karl,  274,  291,  294,  300. 
Gruenther,  Gen.,  312. 

Griindgens,  Gustaf,  225. 

Gusev,  Fedor  T.,  24. 

Hague  (The)  Convention  on  Land  War, 
32. 

Hautmann,  Rudolf,  361. 

Heile,  Wilhelm,  205. 

Helmer,  Oskar,  362,  363. 

Herbert,  A.  P.  (later  Sir  Alan),  27. 
Hermes,  Andreas,  208. 

Hesse,  190,  210. 

Heuss,  Theodor,  64  n. 

Heute,  215. 

Hitler,  Adolf,  7,  48,  56,  58. 

Hoegner,  Wilhelm,  210,  252. 

Honner,  Franz,  278,  304,  320,  331,  361, 
362. 

Hood,  Lord,  308. 

Hoover,  ex-President  Herbert,  143. 
Hoover,  Prof.  Calvin  B.,  126. 

Hopkins,  Harry  L.,  15,  20,  25,  36. 

Hornle,  Edwin,  72. 

Hull,  Cordell,  16,  19,  20,  21,  23,  33,  295. 
Hungary :  expulsion  of  Germans  from,  79, 
90-91,  118-19,  357>  359  j  Allied  request 
for  suspension  of  expulsions,  91,  119, 
358. 

Hynd,  John  B.,  124,  314;  appointed  to 
Control  Office  for  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  99;  and  British  policy  in  Control 
Council,  177. 

I.  G.  Farben,  155,  156. 

Innitzer,  Cardinal,  293. 

Inter-Allied  Reparations  Agency  (IARA), 
166. 

International  Authority  for  the  Ruhr, 
146  n. 

International  Refugee  Organization,  361. 
Italy,  cessation  of  hostilities  in,  301. 

Jackson,  Mr.  Justice,  227. 

Jews,  influx  of,  into  Austria,  359. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Directive  1067  (JCS 
1067),  23-24,  67,  69;  defines  categories 
of  Nazis  to  be  removed  from  office,  1 73. 
Jones,  Elwyn,  M.P.,  60. 


Kaiser,  Jakob,  205,  208. 

Karl  Ludwig,  Archduke  of  Austria,  334. 

Kehl,  incorporated  in  France,  197. 

Keynes,  John  M.  (later  Lord),  29,  254. 

Kiel  Canal,  proposed  international  control 
_  of,  31,  41. 

Kiselev,  E.  D.,  312. 

Klagenfurt,  British  forces  enter,  30 1 ; 
Yugoslav  claim  to,  301—2. 

Koeltz,  Gen.  Louis  Marie,  93  n. ;  opposes 
central  German  administrative  depart¬ 
ments,  1 24 ;  objects  to  opening  up  inter¬ 
zonal  boundaries,  126;  announces  cus¬ 
toms  union  between  the  Saar  and 
France,  197. 

Koenig,  Gen.  Marie-Pierre,  92  n.,  105,  138. 

Kommunistische  Partei  Deutschlands  (KPD), 
see  under  Germany  :  political  parties. 

Koniev,  Marshal  Ivan,  312. 

Kopf,  Hinrich,  193  n.,  210. 

Koplenig,  Johann,  278,  300,  304. 

Korner,  Gen.  Theodor,  300. 

Kronberg  Castle,  theft  from,  27. 

Krupps,  property  of,  taken  over  by  Control 
Council,  155;  ownership  of  steel  capa¬ 
city  and  collieries,  157;  demolition  of 
steelworks,  167. 

Kiilz,  Helmut,  205. 
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